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Aet.  I.— ENGLISH  IGNORANCE  OF  WORSHIP. 

"When  the  Conference  of  Theologians  recommended  in  the 
recent  volume  of  Essays  on  Re-  Ijnion  shall  be  held,  it  will 
be  found  that  a  large  amount  of  the  misunderstanding  between 
England  and  Rome  has  arisen  from  misconception  (principally 
on  our  side)  of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  the  term  Worship, 
It  is  a  word  tliat  has  been  used  in  a  loose  and  indefinite 
sense  until  it  popularly  even  includes  the  idea  of  instruction  in 
religion.  Most  people  would  think  they  had  **  attended  public 
worship  *'  if  they  had  been  to  hear  a  sermon,  even  if  it  were 
an  University  sermon,  or  an  open-air  preaching.  We  talk  of 
the  **  place  of  worship  **  of  sects,  Quakers  and  the  like,  who 
have  no  worship  at  all,  and  there  are  probably  scarcely  half-a- 
dozen  members  of  the  English  Church  who  do  not  fancy  that 
praying  to  God  is  worshipping  Him.  Then,  when  they  find 
that  which  is  their  highest  service  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  their  most  exalted  notion  of  that  which  is  His  due,  given 
by  foreign  Catholics  to  the  Saints,  how  can  they  escape  from 
the  conviction  that  the  Saints  are  receiving  honour  due  to  God 
alone,  and  are  placed  in  a  position  which  He  alone  can  occupy  ? 
From  this  primary  misconception  of  worship  the  ordinary 
Englishman  sees  no  difierence  between  the  Ora  'pro  nobis, 
(which  he  would  not  hesitate  to  say  to  our  Lord  Himself),  and 
the  wildest  act  of  adoration  which  the  foreigner's  misconcep- 
tion of  the  same  word  has  impelled  him  to  address  to  our 
Lady.  In  the  Englishman's  eyes,  it  is  all  idplatry  together, 
and  from  his  point  of  view,  justly  so.  The  fault  lies  in  the 
degraded  and  degrading  nature  of  his  point  of  view.  His  God  is 
practically  a  man,  instead  of  a  God  Incarnate.  He  nominally 
prays  to  God  the  Father,  but  when  he  realises  to  himself  the 
Being  that  is  the  object  of  his  worship,  he  thinks  of  our  Lord, 
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and  it  is  to  his  God  and  Saviour  that  the  deepest  feelings  of 
his  heart  are  outpoured.  As  his  views  of  that  Saviour  become 
more  and  more  unsound,  and  his  intellectual  power  of  con- 
ceiving of  a  God  rises  higher,  he  gradually  perceives  that  the 
Man  whom  he  takes  as  his  example  is  not  a  fit  object  for 
'*  worship,**  and  so  arise  Rationalism  and  Colensoism,  An 
abstract  idea  of  a  beneficent  and  Almighty  Father  becomes  his 
sole  notion  of  the  only  spiritual  Being  to  whom  he  ever  speaks  ; 
and  this,  from  his  having  ceased  to  acknowledge  any  infallible 
teacher  becomes  more  and  more  uncertain  and  dreamy,  until 
at  last  in  Pantheism  or  Atheism  he  sinks  his  last  idea  of  a 
Personal  God.  We  have  seen  this  decline  and  fall  of  faith  in 
many  instances  in  one  generation,  and  some  of  us  have  begun 
to  perceive  that  to  give  due  honour  and  veneration  to  the 
saints,  so  far  from  interfering  with  that  which  should  be  given 
to  God,  actually  preserves  the  devotion  offered  to  Him  from 
sinking  to  that  which  we  may  lawfully  give  to  a  finite  being. 
We  say  the  due  honour,  because  excess  in  this  has  its  perils 
on  the  other  side,  and  lands  the  educated  and  discerning  mind 
no  less  surely  in  Bationalism,  by  first  inducing  a  belief  that  all 
spiritual  beings  are  almost  equally  powerful,  and  then  all 
equally  powerless. 

The  Record  has  been  greatly  scandalised  by  the  Bishop  of 
Dunedin's  statement  that  there  has  been  no  real  worship  in 
the  English  Church  for  the  last  300  years,  and  it  is  a  saying 
which  might  astonish  many.  **  What !  **  they  might  ask, 
**  has  there  been  no  real  heartfelt  prayer  or  praise  offered  to 
God  in  public  for  centuries  past  ?  *'  We  fear  there  has  not  been 
much  even  of  this,  but  if  there  had  been,  it  is  not  icorship, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  Catholic,  and 
therefore  of  the  Church  of  England  also.  She  dis- 
tinctly teaches  the  contrary.  **  My  duty  towards  God 
is  to  ...  .  worship  Him,  to  give  Him  thanks,  to  put  my 
whole  trust  in  Him,  to  call  upon  Him,  to  honour  His  holy 
Name  and  His  word.**  Here  worship  is  distinguished  both 
from  "giving  Him  thanks,**  and  from  "calling  upon  Him," 
with  both  of  which  it  is  hopelessly  confused,  even  by  those 
who  have  ceased  to  believe  that  hearing  a  sermon  is  worship. 
The  essential  idea  of  worship  probably  is  that  it  is  an  offering 
of  adoration  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  irrespective  of 
any  benefit  to  be  received  by  the  creature.  It  may  be  and 
is  accompanied  by  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  but  they  are 
totally  subordinate  to  the  principal  idea.  True  worship  is 
therefore  an  act,  and  should  be  appointed  by  God  Himself,  if 
we  would  be  assured  that  it  is  acceptable.      Now  the  act  of 
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worship  which  God  has  ordained  for  fallen  man,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  end,  is  the  act  of  Sacrifice.  It 
was  the  offering,  first  of  a  symbol  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of 
God,  and  afterwards  and  for  ever  of  Himself  in  reaUty.  This 
it  is  which  we  have  lost  for  so  many  hundred  years.  The  form 
of  offering  the  Sacrifice  has  indeed  been  gone  through,  and 
doubtless  it  has  been  accepted  on  behalf  of  its  unconscious 
offerers,  but  they  have  come  to  it  with  other  ideas  and 
intentions,  which  though  true^  were  far  short  of  the  truth. 
English  people  have  come  to  their  Eucharistic  service  to 
receive  a  gift  and  not  to  offer  one.  Self,  not  God,  has  been 
their  object.  True,  it  was  the  highest  of  all  blessings  that 
they  sought,  and  one  that  it  was  a  duty  to  seek,  but  the 
creature  owes  its  Creator  another  and  far  higher  duty  than  to 
treat  Him  only  as  a  Bestower  of  benefits.  The  worship 
described  at  the  Heavenly  Altar  is  adoration  of  God  for  His 
own  perfections,  and  we,  in  our  long  misunderstood  great  act  of 
worship,  avail  ourselves  of  the  very  words  which  that  Vision 
has  suppb'ed  to  the  Church  below,  that  she  may  learn  heroi 
however  feebly,  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the  Church  above, 
npon  which  indeed  the  value  of  her  own  depends.  ''We 
give  thanks  to  Thee  for  Thy  great  glory." 

Ritualism  has  restored  this  worship  among  us,  and  by 
vestments  and  ceremonial  has  made  it  manifest  that  we  come 
to  the  Altar  to  offer  adoration  which  it  would  be  blasphemy 
to  offer  to  any  but  Ahnighty  God.  Body  and  soul,  heart  and 
intellect,  prostrate  themselves  like  the  women  on  the  first 
Easter  morning  at  the  feet  of  their  risen  Lord,  and  worship 
Him.  There  could  have  been  no  prayer,  no  thanksgiving  in 
that  act,  but  pure  adoration  of  Death's  Conqueror,  and  glad 
welcome  of  His  restored  Presence.  Prayer  and  thanksgiving 
do  indeed  accompany  our  act  of  worship,  but  they  are  not  of 
its  essence,  although  many  who  have  long  been  truly  Catholic 
in  their  creed  cannot  easily  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  that 
they  are,  which  has  grown  up  with  them  from  childhood. 
There  have  been  those  who,  when  first  present  at  a  ''RituaUstic" 
service,  have  felt  that  they  had  never  before  been  even  present 
at  the  worship  of  God,  and  had  never  really  worshipped  Him 
in  their  lives. 

When  once  the  true  idea  is  mastered,  we  remember  that, 
tiiongh  new  to  us,  it  has  been  famiUar  to  all  foreign  Catholics 
from  their  babyhood,  and  we  find  less  difficulty  in  understanding 
their  statement  that  they  do  not  confuse  the  worship  due  to 
God  with  the  honours  they  pay  to  saints.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  word  ''  worship  "  were  henceforth  confined  to  the  adoration 
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given  to  God  alone.  We  know,  that  not  so  very  many  years 
ago,  English  people  were  quite  able  to  understand,  that,  as 
applied  to  human  beings,  it  had  no  idolatrous  meaning,  as 
when  our  translation  of  the  Bible  spoke  of  the  Jews  as 
worshipping  the  Lord  and  the  king.  It  was  understood  then 
to  mean  any  act  of  veneration  or  reverence  from  an  inferior  to 
a  superior,  and  its  various  degrees  were  assumed  to  be  adapted 
to  the  dignity  of  the  being  worshipped ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  could  again  be  so  used  without  conveying  a  false 
and  confusing  meaning.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  a  question 
of  words  but  of  fact.  The  worship  due  to  God  alone  has  un- 
questionably been  given  to  our  Lady  by  some.  The  words  of 
the  Gloria  Patri  are  an  ascription  of  glory  alone  due  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  to  say,  as  they  have  done  in  Spain,  **  Glory 
be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
to  the  Virgin  Mar}',  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,**  &c.,  is  deli- 
berately to  pay  divine  honour  to  a  creature,  beside  involving 
a  gross  heresy.  Still,  putting  aside  these  and  other  such  corrup- 
tions, which  all  true  members  of  the  Koman  Communion  abhor 
as  much  as  we  do  ourselves,  we  have  more  to  learn  than  they 
to  unlearn,  and  we  must  Icam  it  as  we  can,  and  not  as  we 
cannot,  and  we  shall  best  learn  it  by  having  different  words  to 
express  different  ideas.  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  be 
less  jealous  for  His  honour  than  we  are  now,  or  while  we  give 
Him  BO  little  of  His  due,  that  we  should  attempt  to  divide  it 
with  His  creatures.  We  have  to  learn  as  a  nation  what 
worship  means,  and  that  it  is  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  that  which 
will  last  for  ever,  whicli  will  outlive  prayer  and  surpass  thanks- 
giving, and  will  lose  all  consciousness  of  self  in  the  Being  it 
adores. 

It  is  ignorance  of  this  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  present, 
or,  we  may  say  now,  the  late,  popular  outcry  against  the 
Ritualistic  rendering  of  the  Communion  Oflftce.  Uninstructed 
people  perceive  that  the  service  is  somehow  totally  changed, 
and  that  they  cannot  follow  it  as  they  have  been  accustomed. 
It  is  not  adi-essed  to  them,  or  read  for  their  benefit,  and  they 
want  teaching  that  there  is  no  need  for  them  to  "  follow  "  it 
at  all.  There  is  their  Lord,  as  Offerer,  Offering,  and  Gift,  and 
they  are  free  to  concentrate  their  affections  and  devotion  upon 
Him  in  either  aspect  and  in  any  form.  There  is  much 
practical  belief  in  the  Real  Presence  yet  remaining  among 
our  people,  evidenced  by  their  fear  of  receiving  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  What  possible  harm  it  could  do  them  to  take 
part  in  a  simple  act  of  memorial,  even  if  they  were  conscious 
of  being  unworthy,  they  would  find  it  diflftcult  to  explain.    But 
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that  there  is  ''  something "  there  which  will  hurt  them  in  a 
way  quite  distinct  from  the  way  in  which  hypocritical  prayer, 
for  instance,  would  hurt  them,  is  their  unconscious  testimony 
to  a  Presence  which  in  words  they  may  deny.  After  all,  the 
teaching  of  the  Catechism  goes  deeper  than  the  teaching  of 
the  popular  Protestantism  of  late  years.  But  a  belief  in  some 
sort  of  Real  Presence  does  not  popularly  include  the  idea  of 
a  Personal  Presence.  The  belief  is  in  a  Presence  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  apart,  in  some  way,  from  Himself, 
and  therefore  the  worship  of  Him  there  present  does  not 
naturally  occur  to  the  ordinary  English  Churchman.  This 
we  have  to  teach,  and  afterwards  to  show  him  what  is  his 
duty  to  the  God  Who  so  comes  to  meet  him. 

Certainly,  howsoever  we  learn  these  things  and  teach  them, 
we  do  not  gain  our  knowledge  from  Eoman  Catholics.  Their 
present  policy  seems  to  be  to  despise  us  for  our  ignorance  and 
still  more  for  our  knowledge,  taking  care  to  point  out  the  first 
in  the  most  repelling  manner,  and  always  to  speak  of  the 
second  as  either  inaccurate  or  else  a  sham.  We  are  more 
likely  to  learn  our  lesson  thoroughly  by  logically  deducing  each 
step  for  ourselves,  than  by  accepting  it  like  children  from 
teachers  who  would  be  for  us  unauthorized ;  but  we  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  our  fellow  Christians  more  help  in  learning  the 
truth  than  we  have  received,  even  had  we  been  the  unhappy 
outcasts  which  it  has  pleased  the  Boman  authorities  to  con- 
sider us.  The  contemptuous  instruction  which  they  do 
occasionally  vouchsafe  to  throw  at  us  is  left  unread  by 
the  great  majority  of  English  learners,  and  even  if  read,  would 
defeat  its  own  ends.  Can  it  really  be  supposed  that  any  of 
ns  could  be  won,  could  be  otherwise  than  repelled,  for  instance, 
by  such  publications  as  "  The  Knight  of  the  Faith  ?** 
The  idea  is  altogether  so  insane,  that  the  form  in  which 
these  tracts  are  advertised,  ''To  be  had  from  the 
Author,  Hanwell,"  sounds  like  an  unconscious  satire.  Con- 
tempt is  not  an  effective  engine  in  missionary  work,  nor 
are  the  increasing  coarseness  and  vulgarity  which  charac- 
terize more  and  more  every  day  the  Ultramontane  attacks 
on  the  Catholic  Revivalists  likely  to  do  their  cause  anything 
but  harm.  In  the  subject  we  are  now  considering,  what  help 
have  we  ever  received  in  learning  the  true  nature  of  worship  ? 
Absolutely  none,  until  we  found  it  out  for  ourselves,  and  then 
an  attempt  is  made  first  to  demonstrate  that  we  have  no  part 
in  anything  except  the  "  worship  "  we  are  just  learning  to 
repudiate,  and  then  to  insult  us  with  sneers  at  our  deficiency. 
Recently  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  the  Weekly  Register  to 
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exhibit  the  worthlessness  of  onr  Communion  Office  by  a 
pretended  comparison  of  it  with  the  Roman  Mass,  in  an  article 
which  would  have  been  intensely  ludicrous,  if  it  had  not  been 
80  profane.  We  leave  such  attacks  to  receiye  their  own 
reward,  and  only  call  attention  to  them  as  a  sign  of  the 
changing  character  of  the  controversy.  It  is  just  as  it  was 
about  the  Confessional  clamour.  At  first  assailants  nsed 
arguments,  such  as  they  were ;  and  gentlemen  spoke  strongly, 
but  like  gentlemen.  By  degrees  the  opposition  passed  to  a 
lower  and  a  lower  class,  till  the  meetings  held  about  the  Poole 
Case  showed  the  scurrility  and  indecency  which  were  really  at 
the  root  of  the  anti-confessional  riots,  and  from  that  time 
persons  with  any  character  to  lose  have  left  them  to  the  low 
class  who  delight  in  impurity.  In  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
vulgar  abuse  and  scornful  epithets  are  taking  the  place  of 
real  controversy  on  the  ultra-Roman  side,  and  every  week 
the  arguments  grow  feebler  and  the  epithets  stronger.  A 
little  while  ago  we  were  told  that  Anglo-Catholics  were  doing 
the  work  of  the  Roman  priests  for  tliem  ;  now  we  are  told  that 
they  are  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Catholicism,  and  that  '*  no 
honest  man  can  ever  join  hands  with  the  workers  of  this  great 
deception.**  Those  who  hold  us  out  the  smallest  encourage- 
ment are  the  "black  sheep'*  of  their  own  communion,  and 
we  who  maintain  the  English  Church  to  be  Catholic  are  guilty 
of  "  a  dishonest  sin.'*  To  themselves  doubtless  all  this  seems 
like  righteous  indignation,  but  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
study  the  history  of  controversy  it  indicates  that  when  abuse 
is  resorted  to  it  has  become  the  most  telling  weapon  then 
remaining  to  the  adversary  who  employs  it.  For  this  un- 
conscious admission  these  attacks  are  valuable,  but  they  are 
likely  to  be  effective  in  no  other  way. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Westminster  Gazette,  while  partly 
touching  on  the  true  nature  of  worship,  and  assuming  that 
none  but  Roman  CathoUcs  know  anything  about  it,  also 
endeavours  to  demonstrate  that,  being  an  act  of  worship,  it  is 
therefore  much  better  to  be  in  a  tongue  the  people  do  not 
understand.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  there  can  be  any  ad- 
vantage in  their  not  comprehending  the  words,  though  there 
may  be  advantage  in  liberating  the  worshippers  from  that  strain 
on  the  attention  which  words  spoken  for  their  benefit  demand. 
But  the  office  said  to  God  and  not  to  man,  completely  obviates 
this  objection,  while  the  benefit  to  the  people  of  knowing  what 
the  priest  is  saying,  and  what  they  may  join  in  saying  if  they 
please,  would  at  all  events  justify  a  translation  being  placed 
in  their  hands. 
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Among  onrselyeSy  the  prejudices  of  our  people,  and  the 
precision  of  the  national  mind,  would  under  all  circumstances 
hinder  them  from  entering  into  an  Office  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
We  are  not  so  constituted  that  we  could  content  ourselves  with 
the  act  of  worship,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  the  unknown 
words  meant  something  good  with  which  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves.  The  inaction  of  mind  and  preponderance  of  imagi- 
nation and  feeling  which  this  would  imply,  are  foreign  and  not 
English  characteristics.  We  have  set  far  too  much  store  by 
the  share  that  the  intellect  can  take  in  worship,  but  it  is  an 
equal  mistake  to  make  no  arrangement  for  its  exercise  in  a 
part  of  our  duty  towards  God  which  is  capable  of  drawing  out 
its  loftiest  powers. 

With  some  few  favoured  exceptions,  we  have  to  learn  and 
to  teach  others,  especially  the  uneducated,  how  to  worship. 
Most,  of  course,  is  to  be  done  with  the  children  of  our  schools, 
in  explaining  to  them  the  Catechism  and  Eucharistic  Office, 
which  last  should  be  made  a  far  more  prominent  part  of  their 
teaching  than  it  has  been  hitherto.  We  need  an  easy  book 
for  them  and  for  the  poor,  to  teach  them  how  to  join  in 
offering  the  Sacrifice,  and  how  to  adapt  It  to  their  own  wants 
and  needs.  We  have  as  yet  no  satisfactory  book  even  for 
the  educated,  none,  that  is,  which  will  bear  to  be  used  day  after 
day. 

Pictures  also  would  be  a  great  help  to  children  and  the 
imleamed,  but  a  descent  into  the  symbolic  details  of  every  part 
of  the  Mass  would  scarcely  commend  itself  to  the  English 
poor.  If  the  book  confined  itself  to  the  presentation  of  the 
two  main  ideas  in  various  forms,  that  our  Lord  Himself 
is  there,  and  that  this  is  the  Offering  of  the  Sacrifice 
made  on  Calvary,  the  few  thoughts  that  they  can  put 
together  would  centre  themselves  round  these,  and  if  they 
could  get  no  further,  they  would  yet  have  a  blessed  feeling 
that  they  had  met  our  Lord  and  spoken  to  Him,  and  that 
they  had  offered  to  God  the  Father  something  worthy  even  of 
His  acceptance,  an  offering  which  could  not  fail  to  be  recom- 
pensed by  the  Giver  of  all  good.  Few  writers  of  books  and 
sermons  intended  for  the  uneducated  have  the  least  idea  how 
dense  their  minds  are,  and  how  incomprehensible  to  them  are 
statements  which  the  authors  fancy  so  very  clear.  The  very 
plainest  deduction  they  require  to  have  put  into  words  for 
them,  and  their  consciences  are  far  from  responding  easily 
when  sins  that  they  commit  daily  are  spoken  of.  Nothing 
can  be  too  simple,  and  too  great  an  amount  of  ignorance 
can    scarcely  be   assumed    in  dealing  with    the   uneducated 
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poor.  It  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  all  the  poor  are 
unedacated.  Many  a  begrimed  workman  is  an  educated 
man  ;  badly  educated,  and  taught  to  reason  falsely,  but 
still  as  much  recognising  an  appeal  to  his  intellect  as  a 
philosopher,  though  often  more  hopeless  to  argue  with.  But 
he,  too,  must  start  with  the  same  primary  idea  that  his  duty 
to  God  requires  from  him  worship,  and  that  God  has 
appointed  the  way  in  which  He  desires  to  be  worshipped. 
He  will  probably  worship  more  intelligently  than  the  boor, 
but  the  faith  and  love  which  make  worship  acceptable  can 
exist  in  minds  perhaps  incapable  of  one  clear  and  definite 
idea  on  subjects  of  which  the  senses  cannot  take  cognizance. 

As  soon  as  man  believes  in  a  God  at  all,  the  idea  of 
worship  seems  to  come  to  him  in  some  form  naturally.  Few 
savage  nations  are  without  ideas  of  worship  and  sacrifice, 
however  distorted  and  superstitious  may  be  the  rite,  and 
however  degraded  the  being  they  call  a  god.  In  many 
instances  the  failure  of  English  missionaries  has  arisen  from 
their  endeavouring  to  destroy  a  false  worship  without  sub- 
stituting the  true.  They  changed  the  act  into  an  intellectual 
exercise,  and  required  from  the  undeveloped  understanding 
that  it  should  address  elaborate  supplications  to  a  Being 
Whom  it  could  not  see  and  might  not  picture.  The  instinc- 
tive adhesion  to  worship  as  an  act  forms  an  overpowering 
attraction  to  idolatry,  and  the  new  system  is  not  sufficiently 
grasped  by  the  intellect  to  call  that  faculty  into  exercise. 
Then  we  wonder  at  the  failure  of  our  missionaries,  and  re- 
double our  vain  attempts  to  reach  the  darkened  mind.  In 
England  we  have  not,  unfortunately,  the  negative  imbelief  of 
the  savage,  but  that  grosser  and  more  obstinate  unbelief  which 
can  only  exist  in  a  baptised  and  degenerated  Christian.  The 
heathen  is  often  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  something  better 
in  store  for  him  after  death  than  the  future  his  creed  holds 
out  to  him,  but  the  neglected  Englishman  has  no  time  to 
give  to  such  thoughts,  and  only  wants  something  which  will 
make  his  life  more  comfortable  now.  **  God  will  not  expect 
too  much  of  a  poor  man.''  This  is  too  often  the  beginning 
and  end  of  his  creed.  It  satisfies  his  dull  conscience  in  life, 
and  it  sustains  liis  last  hours,  when  his  mind,  instead  of 
brightening,  is  generally  increasingly  stupefied. 

The  usual  way  of  dealing  with  such  persons  is  to  try  and 
rouse  in  them  a  sense  of  sin  and  a  need  of  repentance,  and 
generally  without  success.  A  few  gifted  men,  with  great 
command  over  the  emotions  of  others,  can  awake  the  slumber- 
ing perceptions,  but  the  usual  renult  is  dogged  indifierence. 
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Might  we  not  hope  that  the  primary  idea  of  an  act  of  worship 
due  from  the  creature  to  his  Creator  would  he  more  easily 
instilled  to  begin  with,  involving  as  it  does  far  less  pain  ?  Of 
conrse  it  would  be  a  vital  mistake  to  stop  there^  and  a  mistake 
which  is  too  often  made.  This  service  being  rendered,  con- 
formity to  God's  holy  law  is  sometimes  allowed  to  be 
regarded  as  a  secondary  and  unnecessary  branch  of  Christian 
duty.  Worship  and  crime  do  unfortunately  co-exist  in 
Catholic  countries,  but  such  a  state  of  things  indicates  a 
defect  in  the  teaching  just  as  much  as  the  complete  absence 
of  worship  among  ourselves.  From  the  nature  of  the  English 
character,  and  its  down-right  one-thing-or-the-other  standard 
both  in  good  and  evil,  we  might  hope  to  escape  any  great 
amount  of  inconsistency.  We  should  have  eflfected  a  great 
improvement  in  an  ungodly  man's  life,  if  we  brought  him  to 
make  any  sort  of  offering  to  God,  and  it  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  in  drawing  out  the  first  beginnings  of  love. 
It  is  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  that  recommends  us 
if  we  wish  to  become  fond  of  a  person,  to  do  him  a  kindness, 
and  it  is  a  yet  deeper  truth  that  our  love  to  God  is  more 
likely  to  grow  from  doing  something  for  Him  than  from  any 
amount  of  favours  asked  and  granted.  For  at  an  early  stage 
in  the  growth  of  spiritual  life  in  the  soul,  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  if  only  we 
enter  into  the  depth  of  the  words,  *'  All  things  come  of  TheCi 
and  of  Thine  Own  have  we  given  Thee." 
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abt.  n.— church  music. 

[communicated.] 

Church  Mnsic  is  the  true  handmaid  of  Bitnal ;  for  not  only 
does  it  submit  to  its  order,  and  yield  to  its  will,  but  it  reflects 
perceptibly  its  dignity,  or  it  may  be  its  carelessness  and  sloven- 
liness. Does  Bitual  put  on  her  robes  of  beauty,  and  adorn 
herself  with  every  grace  to  welcome  the  coming  of  her  Lord  ? 
Music  is  conspicuous  in  her  train,  moving  with  stateliest 
measure,  and  chanting  with  grandeur  her  ancient  strains.  Is 
Bitual  sensuous,  and  tricked  out  merely  to  catch  the  idle  fancy 
of  men  ?  Music  at  once  imitates  her  mistress,  and  warbles 
love-tunes,  or  flaunts  meretricious  hynms.  If  Bitual  is  slo- 
venly, a  careless  jade,  indifferent  whether  her  Master  be  present 
or  not,  then  music  is  seen  to  content  herself  with  a  few 
uncomely  shreds  of  Tate  and  Brady  as  a  covering  for  her 
naked  poverty.  But  Church  Music  has  also  a  direct  relation 
to  Church  Doctrine  ;  for  where  there  is  found  to  be  a  disbelief 
in  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  His  Sacraments,  or  a  decay  in 
reverence  for  God's  House,  there  the  character  of  the  music 
is  proportionately  deteriorated  ;  so  that  a  history  of  the 
decline  of  Church  Music  since  the  Beformation  may  easily  be 
read  as  a  history  of  the  decline  of  Catholic  belief  within  the 
Church. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Beformation,  the  instinct  (for  such 
it  may  be  called)  of  Catholic  doctrine  clung  to  the  musicians 
of  the  "new-religion,"  and,  therefore,  their  compositions  aro 
chaste,  pure,  and  glorious,  though,  like  the  Prayer-Book  from 
which  they  drew  their  new  inspiration,  wanting  in  the  fervour 
and  unction  of  ancient  days ;  but  the  art  soon  began  to  feel 
the  effect  of  Protestant  inundation, — lower  and  lower  it  sinks 
as  the  tide  of  inevitable  Calvinism  rises,  till  at  last  Bathos  is 
reached,  and  Cathedral  choirs  went  into  ecstacies  over  Cecil's 
**I  will  arise;"  or  the  inspiring  composition  of  B.  Smith, 
'*  How  Beautiful  upon  the  Mountains." 

"  Services"  had  descended  from  the  sublimity  of  Tallis's  Te 
Deivm  to  the  profundity  of  Jackson's.  Hymn  Tunes,  once 
upon  a  time  grand  and  ennobling,  could  reach  no  lower  depth 
•f  degradation  than  Devizes  and  New  Cambridge,  which  were 
the  compositions  most  in  vogue  forty  years  ago.  There  was, 
indeed,  an  upward  movement  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  a  bright  gleam  of  hope  illumined  the  Church 
when  Blow,  Purcell,  Aldrich,  and  Croft,  lived  and  vn*oto ;  but 
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the  superiority  of  their  writings  in  true  Chorch  tone,  was  no 
doubt  due,  in  the  case  of  Purcell,  to  the  chastening  fire  of  a 
long  persecution ;  in  that  of  the  others,  to  the  high  doctrine  of 
the  age  of  the  non-jurors,  and  the  indirect  influence  of  James 
II.  in  a  Catholic  durection.  In  those  days,  when  young  men, 
they  received  the  vivid  and  ineffaceable  impressions  which 
youth  alone  can  receive,  and  a  true  direction  was  given  to 
their  musical  talent ;  but  the  rising  to  the  surface,  the  little 
gasping  for  breath  is  soon  over,  for  the  faith  of  the  Church 
of  William  of  Orange  is  not  suflicient  to  keep  them  up,  and 
Weldon  leads  the  downward  course,  followed  by  Greene,  Kent, 
Clarke,  Whitfeld,  and  others.  Good  enough  musicians  (two 
at  least,)  but  with  scarce  a  spark  of  Catholic  spirit  or  grave 
devotion  in  their  hearts. 

This  is  the  point  that  so  strikingly  exemplifies  our  remark 
that  ecclesiastical  music  depends  for  its  perfection  on  the 
appreciation  of  Church  doctrine.  The  revival  of  music  as  a 
science  had  no  effect  upon  Church  music :  it  made,  indeed,  musi- 
cians write  better  compositions  ;  but  these  it  could  not  of  itself 
make  one  whit  more  Catholic  in  tone.  Kent  could  go  on 
'writing  his  interminable  efl'usions,  and  facetiously  clung  to  the 
old  word  "verse"  anthem  as  a  happy  definition  of  their  cha- 
racter; but  neither  name  nor  secular  talent  could  make  the 
reality.  The  stupendous  genius  of  Handel  did  indeed  break 
through  all  trammels,  and  soar  to  the  very  Heavens ;  but  his 
ignorance  of  Catholic  truth  is  still  perceptible  in  his  writings, 
or  rather  he  wrote  nothing  where  it  might  be  displayed  for 
oratorios  :  his  greatest  achievements  were  never  intended  to 
be  more  than  religious  operas, — as  such  they  were  composed, 
and  as  such  they  will  remain.  In  their  proper  place  they 
have  the  grandest  effect,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
pieces,  and  these  chiefly  choral,  the  introduction  of  oratorio 
music  into  Churches  not  only  does  the  music  injustice,  from 
the  poverty  of  the  orchestra,  but  causes  the  impression 
that  file  piece  sung  is  intended  solely  to  display  the  quality  of 
the  boy's  voice,  or  the  perfection  of  the  choir.  Against  the 
encouragement  of  which  impressions  in  the  House  of  God,  we 
cannot  too  stoutly  dub  ourselves  "Protestant." 

The  revival  of  sound  Church  Music  must  undoubtedly  be 
ascribed  to  the  late  revival  of  Church  principles.  When 
Oxford  dealt  the  death-blow  to  Protestantism,  Cambridge 
dug  the  grave  of  secular  ecclesiastical  music  ;  and  to  the 
Church  of  the  present  day  is  left  the  task  of  filling  in  the 
earth,  and  removing  from  sight  every  relic  of  the  depajrted. 

The  Camden  Society's  works.  The  Parish  Chair  and  the 
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Psalter  Noted,  effected  a  wonderful  transformation  in  oiu 
parish  churches ;  but  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  florid 
anthems,  trifling  double  chants,  and  other  such  music  of  tho 
day  were  everywhere  denounced  by  our  clergy,  not  so  much 
because  they  were,  musically  spealang,  unfit  to  be  sung ;  but 
because  it  was  found  that  the  feelings  of  devout  minds  wer*^ 
outraged  by  their  irreverence  and  want  of  devotional  effect. 
We  look  back  with  a  sort  of  grim  satisfaction  to  those  stirring 
days  of  violent  change  and  fiery  conflict,  when  from  one  end 
of  England  to  the  other,  the  clergy,  single-handed,  were  found 
waging  a  hard  battle  with  stubborn  choirs  of  women,  contuma- 
cious churchwardens,  traditional  parish-clerks,  and  incompe- 
tent organists,  with  but  a  dim  prospect  before  them  of  victory ; 
but  inch  by  inch  they  fought  their  way  to  the  chancel,  wd 
that  citadel  gained  for  their  surpliced  choir,  the  battle  was 
practically  won.  The  congregational  responses  now  every- 
where heard,  and  the  hearty  hymns,  testify  to  the  value  of 
the  victory. 

The  revival  of  Church  Music  has  been  called  above  a 
''  movement ;"  and  perhaps  inquisitive  readers  may  ask  the 
pertinent  questions.  Whence  ?  and  Where  ?  What  were  the 
defects  in  the  music  of  the  time  ?  What  is  the  state  of  per- 
fection to  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  approaching  ?  Now, 
to  answer  these  questions  properly,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  long  disquisition  concerning  the  special  character- 
istics which  distinguish  sacred  from  secular  music.  Then  to 
shew  where  our  former  music  was  lacking  in  sacred  character, 
and  to  point  out  its  direct  violation  of  the  canon  of  rules  laid 
down  under  the  first  head;  and  thirdly,  to  adduce  evidence 
that  the  professions  of  reform  which  have  lately  been  made  in 
numerous  Churches,  without,  however,  any  perceptible  move- 
ment towards  our  ideal  perfection,  may  justly  be  considered, 
speaking  musically,  as  instances  of  **  suspended  resolutions," 
leading  to  a  canonical  "  progression," — a  point  rather  difficult 
to  prove.  But  far  be  it  from  your  lot,  worthy  readers,  to  read^ 
or  ours  to  write,  so  dreary  and  distasteful  a  treatise  ;  yet  that 
we  may  not  be  turned  from  our  course  by  so  truculent  a  three- 
headed  monster,  perhaps  a  few  short  remarks  of  the  simplest 
character  may  serve  as  a  sop  to  Cerberus. 

The  special  characteristics  of  Church  Music  may  be  defined 
to  be  grandeur,  gravity,  fervour, — a  rare  combination  of  excel- 
lences, which  requires  the  genius  of  a  master  to  effect ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  frequently  said  that  a  simple  psalm  tune 
may  give  sufficient  proof  of  the  ability  of  a  composer, — for  a 
mere  worker  by  rule^  though  he  may  be  correct  in  his  concords. 
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will  be  lacking  in  fervour :  a  shallow  writer  can  never  attain 
to  gravity ;  and  the  grandenr.  of  a  small  genius  sinks  to  its 
proper  insignificance  when  the  support  of  bombastic  stilts  is 
removed.  Unless  these  three  distinguishing  characteristics 
exist  in  a  very  marked  degree  in  any  composition,  it  will  never 
receive  the  continued  approval  of  the  Church ; — for  a  time, 
indeed,  it  may  be  popular,  and  people  will  be  found  to  delight 
in  Ewing's  JemsaUm  the  Golden,  Hursley  or  Jackson's  Te 
Deum ;  but  very  soon  even  the  popular  taste  sickens  of  such 
things,  and  they  sink  into  the  oblivion  from  which  they  had  no 
right  ever  to  proceed. 

The  reason  of  the  utter  disgust  with  which  we  speak  of  last 
century's  music  arises  entirely  from  its  painful  secularity. 
Anthems  were  written  in  what  was  called  a  light  and  graceful 
style  ;  but  they  pall  upon  our  ears  now  as  frivolous  and  unde- 
votional.  Hymn  tunes  were  written  to  "  suit  the  popular 
taste,"  it  was  said ;  and  though  they  were  sung  most  uproari- 
ously by  the  bass  singers  in  the  organ-loft,  they  now  only 
remind  us  of  the  rat-a-tat  of  a  drum,  or  the  refrain  of  a  tavern 
Bong, — ^they  did  not  possess  one  trait  of  holy  psalmody,  and 
they  have  deservedly  been  banished  from  even  the  worst  tune 
books  of  the  present  day.  But  if  we  run  our  eye  over  the 
accepted  music  of  the  Church,  which  gains  more  in  our  affec- 
tions the  oftener  it  is  sung,  we  shall  find  it  marked  in  a  special 
by  a  peculiar  grandeur,  gravity,  and  fervour.  The  Gregorian 
tones  delight  more  and  more  every  day,  as  we  chant  the 
Psalter,  and  yet  they  never  remind  us  of  the  world  without  the 
Church.  The  ancient  hymn  tunes,  or  such  grand  music  as 
Tallis'  Evening  Hymn,  The  Old  Hundredth,  and  other  cho- 
rales, never  recall  the  opera  to  our  minds,  and  the  rich, 
harmonious  anthems  of  Gibbon,  Tye,  Farrant,  and  others,  lift 
up  our  thoughts  to  the  worship  of  heavenly  choirs,  and  the 
holy  music  of  angelic  song.  Musicians  of  eminence  have 
undoubtedly  taken  a  strong  stand  against  Gregorian  music, 
but  only  on  account  of  its  want  of  harmony — they  complain 
of  no  deficiency  in  its  sacred  character.  Were  it  intended  to 
exclude  modern  music  from  our  churches,  and  to  supply  its 
place  with  those  works  of  early  days  when  art  was  in  its 
infancy,  the  complaints  of  Ouseley  and  others  would  be  fully 
justified,  and  no  greater  calamity  could  well  befall  us  ;  for  any 
system  of  religion  which  discourages  the  culture  of  the  fine 
arts,  or  refuses  to  incorporate  into  its  system  the  gradually 
increasing  knowledge  of  centuries,  must  be  based  upon  a  false 
foundation,  and  will  soon  fall  to  the  ground ;  but  the  true 
lovers  of  Gregorian  music  are  far  from  wishing  to  exclude 
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other  compositions.  All  they  assert  is,  that  for  congregational 
singing,  especially  in  the  Psalter,  the  ancient  tunes  are  oi 
wondrous  power,  and  that  they  will  not  throw  away  needlessly 
sterling  music,  which  still  does  its  duty  well,  and  has  the 
immense  advantage  of  a  great  antiquity. 

If  we  consider  the  '*  uses''  of  Church  Music,  as  well  as  its 
''  characteristics,"  we  shall  find  that  there  is  no  need  of  either 
ancient  music  being  forgotten,  or  of  modem  compositions  being 
thrust  aside ; — it  is  only  when  Gregorianizers  on  the  one  hand, 
or  Harmonists  on  the  other,  take  up  exclusive  theories,  that 
there  is  seen  to  be  any  difficulty  in  the  combination  of  both 
styles.  Thanksgiving,  of  which  music  is  the  expression,  is  a 
sacrifice ;  and,  therefore,  like  all  other  sacrifices,  must  contain 
both  an  offering  and  a  participation. 

In  the  Sacramental  Eucharistia,  our  Lord  first  gave  to  His 
Apostles  the  blessed  privilege  of  participation,  and  on  the 
following  day  they  were  present  at  His  offering  on  the  Cross. 
The  Church  gives  a  like  privilege  to  her  children  by  the  practice 
of  Low  and  High  Masses,  so  that  time  may  be  obtained  to 
meditate  upon  each  part  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  In  Thanks- 
giving, generally,  the  same  distinction  is  drawn :  it  is  called 
the  **  calves  of  our  lips," — a  strong  sacrificial  expression, 
reminding  us  of  ministering  servants,  who  make  the  offering, 
and  of  the.  people's  participation.  Hence,  as  a  congregation, 
we  should  join  with  our  lips  in  the  praises  and  hynms  which 
are  sung ;  and  in  the  offering  of  anthems  and  other  elaborate 
music  we  should  give  to  God,  at  the  hands  of  ministering 
choristers,  the  best  offering  that  we  can  procure. 

The  Church,  therefore,  while  she  encourages  congregational 
psalmody  as  much  as  possible,  gives  full  scope  also  to  the 
powers  of  genius,  and  hails  every  fresh  discovery  in  musical 
science  with  ever-increasing  satisfaction,  as  an  enrichment  of 
her  offering  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Let  us  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  Church 
Music  in  the  Church  of  England,  pointing  out,  as  we  go  along, 
its  intimate  connection  with  doctrinal  opinion. 

The  religious  services  of  our  Cathedrals  are  now  remarkable 
for  the  purity  of  the  music,  and  the  excellency  of  the  voices  of 
the  singers.  No  pains  seem  to  be  spared  in  striving  after 
artistic  perfection  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  musical  rendering 
of  the  daily  Matins  and  Evensong, — ^the  anthems  and  services 
are  exquisite,  and  the  organ  accompaniment  superb. 

Thus,  much  honour  must  be  allowed  to  the  authorities  of 
our  Cathedrals  by  every  impartial  critic  ;  and  the  large  congre- 
gation o{  respectable  people  which  assemble,  at  least  on  Sundays, 
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fiiiow  that  the  care  taken  in  conductmg  so  much  of  the  public 
worship  as  the  Dean  and  Chapter  thiidc  necessary  for  edifica- 
tion, is  not  unappreciated. 

Our  praise  can,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  extend  no  further. 
The  slovenly  processional,  the  indecent  behaviour  of  the 
choristers,  the  careless  worship  of  the  congregation, — all  show 
a  lack  of  religious  reverence  which  is  painftd  in  the  extreme. 
The  special  deficiencies  of  these  services  are,  the  exclusion  of 
the  people  from  any  participation  in  the  daily  worship,  and 
the  complete  degradation  of  the  office  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in 
ft  musical  point  of  view. 

The  office  of  the  canonical  hours,  of  which  our  Matins  and 
Evensong  are  a  condensation,  is,  by  its  structure,  congrega- 
tional in  character.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  is  service- 
able for  the  use  of  the  lower  orders ;  but  whether  it  is  said  only 
by  priests,  or  be  adapted  for  the  common  prayer  of  the  people, 
it  is  manifestly  against  all  ancient  use  and  common  sense  to 
confine  its  utterance  to  a  few  in  the  congregation.  In  ancient 
times,  when  the  laity  were  content  to  frequent  Mass  as  suffi- 
cient for  their  morning  devotional  wants,  the  monks  and 
clergy  of  our  cathedrals  and  minsters  used  to  assemble  within 
the  rood,  or  in  their  private  chapel,  and  sing  lustily  the  Psalms 
and  versicles  of  the  Hours,  as  an  additional  exercise  of  devo- 
tion, becoming  men  called  to  a  holy  life  ; — the  plain  song  was 
easily  learned,  and  daily  practice  in  the  Psalter  made  its  correct 
pointing  appear  almost  natural.  Hence,  for  such  as  attended 
these  services,  they  were  eminently  congregational. 

The  abolition  of  monasteries,  and  the  appointment  of  paid 
laics  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  religious,  together  with  the 
practice  of  attendance  by  the  people  at  the  newly-appointed 
Matins,  completely  transformed  the  character  of  the  Divine 
office.  The  people,  as  a  general  rule,  could  attend  Church 
for  any  length  of  time  only  on  Sundays,  and  so  knew  little  of 
the  newly-translated  Psalter, — they  were,  therefore,  compelled 
to  listen,  instead  of  singing ;  and  as  hymns  were  given  up 
because  none  could  be  found  to  translate  them,  the  choir  soon 
found  that  it  had  everything  to  itself,  and  with  a  natural  desire 
of  doing  credit  to  their  profession,  the  lay-clerks  began  to  use 
music  more  difficult  than  that  which  the  larger  bodies  of  monks 
could  formerly  have  attempted ;  and  so  the  congregation  was 
completely  shut  out  from  all  audible  participation  in  the  wor- 
ship. In  the  Holy  Eucharist,  where  there  is  so  much  objective 
worship,  no  great  harm  would  have  happened  by  this  develop- 
ment of  the  musical  services  ;  but  in  mere  chanting  and 
psalm-singing,  which  is  an  entirely  subjective  occupation,  the 
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consequence  has  been,  as  we  have  said  aboye,  disastrous. 
The  congregation  has  lost  all  interest  in  the  service ; — fhey 
criticize  the  singers,  which  is  the  only  objective  point  that  they 
can  lay  hold  of  in  the  performance,  and  are  careless  and  indifferent 
worshippers.  In  no  church  or  chapel  in  the  world, — ^in  no 
worship  of  Hindoo  or  Mahometan,  is  there  less  devotion  seen 
^han  in  an  English  Cathedral,  where  a  bowed  knee  is  almost 
&n  unknown  posture  to  the  crowded  audience. 

To  one  who  has  attended  a  service  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
there  is  nothing  more  painful  than  to  notice  the  closed  lips  of 
the  boys  of  Westminster  School.  From  day  to  day,  and  week 
to  week,  they  are  doomed  to  the  same  unbroken  silence,  which 
must  have  the  effect  of  chilling  their  young  hearts,  and  of 
making  reUgion  appear  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  compulsory 
attendance;  or  they  may  think  that  religion  consists  in  fine 
singing  and  unending  monotone,  which  are  at  aU  times  offen- 
sive to  the  joyous  temperament  of  a  boy.  Much  better  would 
it  be  for  them  to  be  allowed  to  fi-equent  the  lowest  evangelical 
church  in  the  city,  where  revival  prayer-meetings  and  unctuous 
hymns  would  give  some  play  to  their  youthful  affections,  rather 
than  to  have  the  religious  life  of  these  little  ones  stunted  and 
frost-bitten  by  the  cold  chill  of  Cathedral  propriety. 

What  we  would  advocate,  therefore,  in  the  Matins  and 
Evensong  of  a  cathedral  is  a  due  admixture  of  the  congrega- 
tional element.  Let  the  present  elaborate  music  be  retained ; 
but  let  the  service  be  interspersed  with  chorales  or  hymn  tunes 
suitable  to  the  wants  and  ability  of  a  congregation.  The 
volume  of  sound  which  would  result  from  the  voices  of  a  joyous 
multitude,  united  in  common  praise,  would  be  worthy  of  the 
grandeur  of  those  noble  temples,  and  would  effect  a  transfor- 
mation in  the  character  of  the  assembly.  It  would  no  longer 
be  an  audience  of  irreverent  hearers,  itching  after  the  perform- 
ance of  soU  and  intricate  quartettes,  but  a  congregation  of 
attentive  worshippers,  glad  to  take  their  proper  part  in  the 
service,  and  listening  vnth  due  reverence  to  the  offering  of 
praise  which  others  were  privileged  to  make  in  their  name. 
Bitual,  of  course,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  ;  but  it  need  not  be 
very  pronounced  in  this  service  of  the  Hours,  which  should  be 
made  as  popular  and  congregational  as  possible.  A  decent 
processional  might  be  introduced,  and  cassocks  and  cottas  used 
by  the  choristers  to  induce  proper  reverence  ;  but  except  on 
grand  occasions,  the  pomp  of  Ritual  should  be  reserved  for  the 
Eucharist. 

The  second  defect  in  the  musical  services  of  our  cathedrals 
which  we  have  pointed  out,  is  its  degradation  of  the  Commu- 
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nion  0£See.  This  is  a  fact  so  notoriooSi  that  we  shall  not 
dwell  upon  it,  only  remarking  that  the  conduct  of  those  who 
appoint  the  music  of  a  Sunday  Morning  Service  is  very  strange. 
In  those  portions  of  the  service  where  they  allow  the  congrega- 
tion to  be  present,  they  appoint  music  so  difficult  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  sung  by  the  masses,  and  so  they  become 
indifferent  worshippers  ;  but  where  they  appoint  easy  music,  or 
rather  allow  none  at  all,  they  take  care  to  drive  the  people  out 
of  church,  so  that  they  shall  not  have  a  chance  to  join  if  they 
should  wish  to  do  so. 

This  strange  conduct,  though  (except  on  the  plea  of  cus- 
tom,) inexcusable,  is  not  unaccountable.  The  music  of  the 
High  Mass  has  been  ignored,  because  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist  has  been  obscured.  Such  of  the  Beformers  as  were 
nltra-Calvinistic  or  Zwinglian  in  their  belief  wished  the  Holy 
Eucharist  to  be  considered  as  a  /^  participation  :"  they  denied 
the  complement  of  a  Eucharist  a  holy  sacrificial  *'  offering," 
and  wisely,  therefore,  they  never  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
except  with  the  well-known  customs  and  ritual  of  Low  Mass. 
This  simple  fact  accounts  for  the  departure  of  the  people  in  the 
midst  of  the  service,  contrary  to  the  wording  and  intention  of 
the  Rubric.  So  long  as  music  was  used,  all  present,  famiHar 
with  ancient  custom,  thought  it  right  to  remain  in  church,  as 
at  High  Mass ;  but  the  cessation  of  music  after  the  Nicene 
Greed  was  a  natural  intimation  that  they  should  retire,  as  the 
service  was  to  be  that  of  a  Low  Mass,  at  which  non-commun^ 
cants  were  not  obliged  to  be  present,  and  they  were  already 
wearied  with  the  length  of  the  service. 

The  wily  Jesuitical  Bucers  thus  completely  gained  the  day, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  was  well  nigh 
lost  to  the  Church  of  England  for  ever,  merely  by  a  little  clever 
manoeuvring  with  the  musical  services.  How  truly  is  our 
assertion  borne  out  that  the  "  History  of  the  Decline  of  Music'* 
is  a  history  of  the  decline  of  doctrine. 

The  performance  of  elaborate  music  at  Matins  was  pur- 
posely encouraged  by  these  same  Reformers,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  the  ''Popish  High  Mass." 
A  grand  service  in  the  middle  of  the  day  was  customary  to  the 
people  ;  and  lest  they  should  complain  of  its  deprivation,  they 
allowed  Matins  to  take  the  place  of  the  Eucharist.  They  fed 
the  people  with  husks,  instead  of  wheat,  and  the  result  has 
been  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  life  of  High  Mass 
has  been  found  to  consist,  not  in  the  grandeur  of  the  music, 
bat  in  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrificial  offering.  When  the  soul 
of  the  mid-day  service  departed,  the  musical  framework  lost 
1868.  c 
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its  vivacity, — ^its  power  was  dead ;  and  though  Matins,  as  a 
subjective  exercise  of  devotion,  was  of  benefit  to  the  learned 
and  intellectual,  it  could  not  retain  the  love  or  reverence  of  the 
people. 

But  this  manoeuvre  of  the  Puritans,  strange  to  say,  dis- 
armed the  Catholics.  These  had  straggled  hard  in  the 
Church's  cause  ;  but  after  obtaining  the  overthrow  of  Edward 
the  Sixth's  Second  Book,  they  were  glad  to  rest  satisfied  vdth 
that  of  Elizabeth,  even  as  used  by  the  Calvinistic  party,  on  the 
foUowing  grounds. 

1.  As  regards  Cathedrals. 

They  knew  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  two  celebrations 
in  one  day  to  be  held  in  any  of  them  ;  and,  therefore,  if  there 
was  to  be  but  one,  it  was  certainly  better  that  it  should  be  a 
Low  Mass,  at  which  many  would  from  custom  communicate, 
than  a  High  Mass,  which  ^d  not  invite  commmiicants  so 
readily.  -A^ain,  the  Puritan  practice  secured  a  high  celebra- 
tion, as  far  as  the  oblation  in  the  Militant  Prayer,  and  thus 
the  Eucharist  oflFering  was  preserved  in  part  to  all  right-minded 
Catholics,  who,  under  the  circumstances,  would  endeavour  to 
combine  in  one  service  those  two  essentials  of  the  commemo- 
ration of  His  death,  which  Christ,  in  His  divine  wisdom,  had 
separated  by  a  considerable  inten^al. 

2.  As  regards  parish  churches,  where,  as  a  general  rule, 
there  could  be  but  one  Priest.  In  this  case,  the  insertion  of 
the  Rubric  that  the  Communion  Service  might  be  read  as  far 
as  the  end  of  the  Church  Militant  Prayer  was  an  advantage 
which,  no  doubt,  the  Catholic  party  prized  highly. 

It  was  against  all  Catholic  custom  that  a  Priest  should 
communicate  more  than  once  a  day,  except  on  the  higher 
festivals :  hence,  in  most  of  the  parishes  of  England,  as  the 
monasteries  were  all  suppressed,  and  the  Church  impoverished, 
the  congregation  could  only  have  an  early  celebration,  and  no 
mid-day  service,  if  the  old  rales  were  to  be  observed.  But 
the  new  Prayer  Book  supplied  in  part  the  deficiencv  caused  by 
the  *'Z)rformation;"  it  afi'orded  an  opportunity  by  Matins  and 
Table  prayers  for  an  additional  service  and  grace  to  the  people, 
the  best  substitute  for  a  High  Mass,  including  a  sacrifice  of 
alms,  and  a  commemoration  of  living  and  dead,  which  could  be 
obtained  without  an  absolute  consecration,  which,  as  we  have 
said  above,  could  not  be  made.  On  the  greater  festivals  the 
Priest  would  celebrate  in  the  morning  as  usual,  and  then 
perform  High  Mass  with  such  accessories  of  ritual  and  music 
as  his  little  parish  could  manage  to  supply. 

For  these  reasons,  until  better  days  should  dawn  upon  the 
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Church,  the  Churchmen  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  no  doubt 
accepted  the  improved  Prayer  Book  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  good- 
ness of  Providence,  the  Church  of  England  is  not  now  so 
ravaged  by  Puritanism  as  it  used  to  be ;  and  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  our  Cathedral  bodies  to  return  to  the  ancient  rule  of 
early  celebrations  and  fuU-choral  mid-day  Mass.  Many  of  our 
Bishops  and  Canons  believe  in  the  "  Real  Presence ;"  they  must 
show  their  belief:  '^  pious  opinions/*  as  the  belief  in  the  Real 
Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  used  to  be  called,  must 
ripen  at  last  into  true,  unswerring  faith.  The  Church  will 
endure  no  longer  a  quasi  denial  of  Christ  before  men,  but 
demands  a  public  showing  forth  of  His  death  till  He  come. 
Whatever  may  become  of  Matins,  the  chief  place  of  honour 
must  be  given  to  the  memorial  of  Christ's  Sacrifice  on  the 
Gross.  To  this  the  people  will  give  the  deepest  reverence,  the 
gravest  attention,  the  highest  worship, — no  need  of  furnishing 
a  congregational  element  in  this  holy  rite  :  the  sacrifice  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  secure  the  raptest  devotion.  Participation 
is  gone  before  at  the  low  celebration  ;  and  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
and  Mendelssohn,  must  now  be  called  upon  to  furnish  the  highest 
elements  of  musical  excellence  to  give  value  to  the  offering.  In- 
troits,  Graduals,  and  Sequences,  must  again  give  dignity  to 
our  service,  and  the  pomp  of  Ritual  and  the  sweet  savour  of 
incense  are  demanded  to  complete  our  worship.  If  we  consider 
the  character  of  the  music  in  our  parish  churches,  we  shall 
find  that  its  tendency  lies  in  quite  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
of  the  cathedrals.  The  congregational  element  prevails  in  a 
very  marked  degree,  and  simplicity  of  music  is  that  which  is 
chiefly  aimed  after  by  those  who  direct  the  services.  The  old 
''  Melodia  Sacras''  are  happily  become  extinct,  and  Hymnals 
containing  sterling  hymns,  set  to  equally  good  music,  are  in 
general  use  throughout  the  country.  Early  celebrations  are 
also  become  common,  while  all  the  dignity  possible  is  given 
to  the  high  service,  where  there  are  several  Priests  attached  to 
any  Church.  The  gratifying  result  is  perceptible  in  the  marked 
devotion  of  the  people,  their  increasing  earnestness,  and  mani- 
fest attention  to  every  portion  of  the  service.  Even  Lord 
Shaftesbury  could  only  ground  his  charge  of  "irreverence"  on 
the  fact  that  all  did  not  cross  themselves  in  one  of  the  churches 
which  his  curiosity  induced  him  to  enter. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  daily  works  of  charity, 
such  as  visiting  the  sick  and  relieving  the  poor,  are  the  fruits 
of  congregational  enthusiasm,  and  not  of  cathedralian  frigidity. 
Having  thus  shown  on  which  side  our  sympathies  lie,  and  that 
if  a  choice  is  to  be  made  between  "  all  high*'  music  and  '^  all 
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low/*  we  should  feel  bonnd  to  advocate  the  latter.  It  may  be 
allowed  ns  to  declare  our  conviction  that  either  extreme  is 
highly  objectionable  ;  but  especially  do  we  enter  a  protest 
against  some  of  the  very  low  stuff  which  is  constantly  heard  in 
some  of  our  very  high  churches.  It  has  often  been  our  un- 
happy lot  to  attend  these  when  the  service  was  supposed  to 
be  a  High  celebration,  and  lights  and  incense  were  used  without 
stint ;  but  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  performance, 
music,  as  a  science,  has  been  simply  ignored  on  almost  every 
occasion.  In  one  church  not  a  chord  of  harmony  was  heard 
throughout  the  service,  but  one  uninterrupted  and  unending 
singing  in  unison  went  on,  till  the  ear  sickened,  and  hated  the 
very  sounds.  Even  the  hymn  tunes,  which  we  thought  might 
by  chance  give  us  a  good  bass,  were  taken  up  by  the  thunders 
of  a  huge  organ,  and  the  treble  was  played  in  octaves  !  Nor 
was  this  all :  the  airs  were  so  secular  in  character,  so  grossly 
sensuous,  that  we  would  have  hailed  with  satisfaction  the  good 
old  tune  of  **  0,  Dear,  What  can  the  Matter  be  ?'*  which  the 
Marquis  of  Westmeath  once  heard,  as  an  excellent  substitute. 

Of  music,  as  of  everything  else,  the  words  of  the  Psalmist 
are  true,  that  it  is  wrong  to  offer  to  God  that  which  costs  ns 
nothing  ;  nor  is  it  a  sufficient  excuse  to  plead  that  these  tunes 
are  popular,  and  that  people  sing  them.  Were  it  proposed 
that  the  care  of  the  altar  should  be  given  up  to  popular  taste, 
and  that  women  should  be  allowed  to  substitute  tinsel  and 
paper  cuttings  for  the  chaste  adornment  of  the  altar  which  now 
prevails,  (Pugin,  we  all  remember,  complained  bitterly  of  such 
a  custom  in  the  Boman  Church  in  his  day),  the  Priests,  who 
sanction  so-called  popular  music,  would  repel  the  proposition 
with  horror ;  but,  certainly,  sham  flowers  less  offend  the  eye 
than  many  of  the  airs  of  the  "  Crown  of  Jesus"  offend  the  ear, 
though  neither  are  fit  to  be  used  in  the  worship  of  God. 
Music  need  not  be  secular  in  order  to  be  congregational ;  for 
The  Old  Hundredth,  and  innumerable  other  tunes  of  a  grave 
and  reverent  character,  will  always  produce  a  full  volume  of 
sound  from  the  congregation,  which  will  delight  the  ear  of 
every  musician,  and  wiU  have  a  much  greater  devotional 
effect  upon  the  people  than  operatic  love-songs  and  adaptations 
of  the  *•  Three  Jolly  Post-boys.'* 

We  are  at  the  present  day  in  the  throes  of  re-action,  from 
former  indifference  ;  and,  therefore,  anything  which  will  induce 
our  congregations  to  join  in  the  Church  services  with  all  their 
heart  will  be  of  benefit,  and  is  excusable  for  a  time  ;  but  we 
may  rest  assured  that  secular  music,  if  continued  to  be  sung 
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in  oar  ohorches,  will  in  the  end  show  a  debased  theology,  and 
will  certainly  tend  to  produce  it. 

The  airs  of  which  we  complain  are  often  introduced,  be- 
cause they  are  known  to  be  sung  in  the  Boman  churches,  and 
therefore,  the  conclusion  is  at  once  made  that  we  shall  approach 
nearer  to  Catholic  doctrine  if  we  drag  them  into  every  service. 
Rome,  however,  is  too  wise  to  allow  her  people  to  roar  out 
ranting  hymns  at  High  Mass.  She  confines  these  choice 
productions  to  the  quasi  Compline  services  at  eight  o'clock,  or 
perhaps  allows  them  an  unrecognized  place  at  Vespers ;  and 
from  the  mere  knowledge  that  they  are  then  allowed  to  be 
Bung,  the  canon  of  criticism  which  we  have  advanced  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  (what  is  known  to  be  the  case),  that  the 
Boman  Church  is  not  sufficiently  careful  in  guarding  her  people 
from  sensuous  extravagances  in  matters  of  lesser  moment. 

The  Holy  Eucharist  is  considered  by  the  Latin  Church 
to  be  a  service  of  deep  awe  and  reverence; — ^far  from  the 
people  being  encouraged  to  shout  out  popular  hymns,  even  the 
Priest  is  required  to  modify  his  voice,  to  denote  the  stillness 
of  nature  on  the  day  of  Crucifixion,  or  when  he  occasionally 
nplifks  his  voice,  it  is  to  remind  us  of  the  prayer  of  the  penitent 
thief,  and  the  seven  last  words  of  the  Blessed  Jesus.  At  High 
Mass,  the  Priest  assumes  his  rich  vestments,  to  give  value  to 
the  offering ;  and  on  that  account,  also,  the  noblest  music  is 
then  sung, — music  which  the  people  are  not  expected  to  give 
utterance  to,  because  it  represents  the  music  of  heaven  :  angels 
and  archangels  are  present  with  us  at  the  holy  offering,  and 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs  and  ancient  worthies,  that  great 
cloud  of  witnesses,  (represented  by  the  incense),  of  which  St 
Paul  bids  us  take  heed,  and  in  their  honour  the  highest 
praise  is  offered.  Had  we  the  inclination  to  do  so,  we  could 
bring  forward  both  argument  and  proof  to  show  that  the  present 
Protestant  plan  of  popular  singing  at  high  celebrations  tends 
greatly  to  obscure  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Matins, 
Vespers,  Compline,  and  a  dozen  other  services,  if  necessary, 
give  opportunities  of  congregational  response.  On  these  occa- 
sions let  it  be  cultivated  as  much  as  possible,  and  let  hjrmns 
and  spiritual  songs  be  the  media  for  the  expression  of  the 
people's  joy ;  but  the  Eucharist  is  best  honoured  by  adoration 
and  silent  meditation. 

However  much  we  may  object  to  minor  details  in  its 
system,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  Boman  Church  has  a 
wonderful  power  in  securing  the  attendance  of  all  classes  at  its 
services,  and  in  this  the  Church  of  England  lamentably  fails. 
It  is  the  Church  of  the  rich  and  respectable, — ^the  very  poor 
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love  the  Church,  hecause  they  have  in  its  clergy  wann  sympa- 
thisers and  good  friends ;  but  they  can  seldom  he  induced  to 
enter  the  church  door ; — the  smaller  shopkeepers  are  always 
found  to  be  regular  attendants  at  the  neighbouring  chapel ;  but, 
(unless  on  the  occasion  of  a  baptism  or  marriage,)  they  are 
never  seen  at  the  parish  church.  The  services  of  the  Church 
of  England  are,  as  at  present  conducted  in  too  many  places,  too 
intellectual  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  not  sufficiently 
objective  to  make  them  attractive  to  the  ignorant.  An  attempt 
to  approach  nearer  to  the  Eoman  Catholics  in  the  manner  of 
celebrating  High  Mass  would  be  of  immense  service  to  our 
Church ;  and  if  we  could  introduce  such  a  little  office  as  is 
often  seen  at  the  Brompton  Oratory  and  other  places,  where 
the  people  seem  to  have  everything  their  own  way,  except  that 
a  young  Priest  gives  out  the  hymns,  and  recites  a  few  Aves 
and  Pater  Nosters,  the  whole  being  followed  by  a  good  extem- 
pore sermon,  and  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
we  should  have  little  cause  to  complain  of  the  inroads  of  the 
Methodists.  But  whatever  music  is  sung,  it  ought  to  be  the 
best  of  its  kind — if  Gregorian,  then  not  Parisian  ;  if  modem, 
not  operatic.  It  will  often  be  found  advisable  to  revert  at  a 
High  Mass  to  the  custom  of  having  a  good  choir  in  the  organ- 
loft  to  sing  the  jGloria  and  Sanctm.  Many  Anglicans  will 
doubtless  object  to  such  a  suggestion  ;  but  it  is  the  custom  of 
Europe,  and  ought  not  to  be  despised.  In  attempting  to 
reform  our  English  Church,  many  absurdities  have  been  perpe- 
trated of  late  years.  Thus,  when  it  was  discovered  that  stoles 
were  articles  of  priestly  attire,  we  were  straightway  deluged 
with  them  on  every  possible  occasion, — so  that  we  have  seen 
two  or  three  hundred  clerics  marching  with  pendant  stoles  to 
a  church  where  there  was  only  one  idtar,  and  no  celebration  to 
take  place  at  the  time  !  Even  cathedral  tradition,  had  it  been 
respected,  would  have  saved  us  many  such  exhibitions.  Then, 
again,  the  Morning  Hymn,  which  was  used  as  a  renmant  of 
the  processional,  was  frowned  down  because  it  was  utterly 
opposed  to  the  rationale  of  the  Church  service,  which  began 
with  confession,  not  praise.  Hymns,  as  opposed  to  Tate  and 
Brady,  for  a  long  time  met  with  deadly  opposition,  because 
they  were  not  in  the  Prayer  Book ;  but  the  metrical  version  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  was  quite  allowable,  because  it  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  printer. 
Even  when  men  did  get  beyond  this  piece  of  petty  convention- 
ality, they  would  hear  of  nothing  but  the  ancient  hymns, 
set  to  tunes  which  at  the  time  none  could  understand,  and 
very  few  sing.     The  consequ^ce  was,  that  though  the  Church 
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vas  well  rid  of  its  fonner  abominations^  and  was  on  the  fair 
road  to  improyement,  yet  the  service  of  an  out-and-ont  High 
Church  Parson  was  as  uninteresting  and  dead  as  it  could  well 
be ;  and  no  wonder  that  the  worthy  churchwarden  who  delighted 
in  the  rolling  bass  of  Shirland,  and  used  to  help  the  clerk  out 
in  his  spellings  bristled  up  at  having  to  intone  all  day  long 
on  G,  or  at  being  allowed,  by  way  of  variety,  to  try  his  hand 
at  "  Hostis  Herodes  impie." 

Gallery  singers,  no  doubt,  represent  the  clerks  of  the  rood 
screen,  (at  Norwich  the  choristers  still  ascend  to  the  rood  on 
Sundays,)  just  as  the  parish  clerk,  who  in  the  course  of  time 
has  grown  from  boyhood  to  wheezing  old  age,  reminds  us  of 
the  office  of  a  Server ;  but  Anglicans,  like  true  reformers,  would 
hear  of  nothing  that  could  plead  tradition.  Antiquity  alone 
received  favour  at  their  hands ;  and  as  they  had  read  that 
monks  and  clerics  used  formerly  to  chant  in  the  choirs,  they 
at  once  dragged  their  little  charity-boys  to  the  front,  and 
launched  out  into  full  cathedral  services.  The  change,  luckily, 
was  of  great  benefit,  for  it  introduced  congregational  singing  in 
the  Divine  offices.  All  we  now  plead  is,  that  where  congrega- 
tional singing  is  thought  inexpedient,  the  choir  may  be  ^owed 
to  resume  its  old  place  in  parish  churches — ^the  western  gallery 
— ^the  clerks  of  the  chancel  being  reserved  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  ritualistic  functions,  and  as  effective  aids  to  the  people 
in  singing  the  Hymnal  and  Psalter  of  the  minor  offices. 

We  conclude  by  hoping  that  musical  excellence  will  always 
be  cultivated  in  England,  and  that  music  may  be  so  applied  to 
our  services,  that  it  will  deepen  the  people's  devotion  for  the 
Eucharist,  and  will  induce  them  to  take  greater  delight  in  the 
more  homely  offices  of  religion. 

[Though  the  writer  of  this  Paper  sometimes  travels  over 
similar  ground  to  that  occupied  by  an  able  author  in  our  last 
volume,  and  not  unfrequently  crosses  his  lines,  we  gladly  give  it 
a  place,  considering  the  value  of  some  of  its  suggestions,  and 
the  notable  fact  that  musical  people  and  musicsd  critics,  like 
doctors,  frequently  differ  both  in  stating  principles  and  in 
remedying  defects. — Ed.  U.  R.] 
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Abt.  m.— cardinal  XIMENES.    In  Two  Pabts. 

Part  I. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1857,  the  city  of  Alcala  de  Henares, 
was  gladdened  by  a  remarkable  ceremony.  Nearly  all  the 
ministers  of  state,  dukes,  marquises,  rectors  of  colleges  and 
universities,  military  ofi&cers,  clergy  of  every  degree,  and  a 
vast  concourse  of  the  faithful,  came  to  deposit  the  remains  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes  in  a  crypt  of  the  Iglesia  Magistral,  just 
840  years  after  his  decease.  The  standard  carried  before  him 
at  the  siege  of  Oran  floated  on  the  air,  and  in  the  choir  his 
breviary,  pastoral-staff,  and  the  keys  of  Oran  were  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  crowds  assembled  in  the  nave  of  the  beautiful 
Gothic  Church.*  Few,  if  any,  names  are  dearer  to  the  Spaniards, 
than  that  of  Ximenes  de  Oisneros.  They  talk  indeed  with 
pride  and  delight  of  Isabella  in  the  camp,  of  Ferdinand^s 
conquest  of  Granada,  of  the  exploits  of  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz, 
of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  Columbus,  Cervantes,  St.  Theresa, 
Calderon,  Isla,  and  Feyjoo,  but  Ximenes  alone  among  their 
countrymen  was  distiuguished  highly  in  various  branches,  and 
can  be  pointed  to  as  a  mortified  prelate,  a  general,  a  statesman, 
and  a  man  of  letters.  The  impress  of  his  genius  on  society  was 
thus  multiplied  fourfold,  and  if  the  Church  was  loud  in  praise  of 
his  goodness,  the  world  was  no  less  so  in  extolling  his  great- 
ness. Begard  him  which  way  you  will,  in  the  cloister,  the 
camp,  the  cabinet,  or  the  study,  you  will  find  him  equally 
possessed  of  mental  power  and  unbending  resolution,  equally 
firuitful  in  expedients,  and  bold  in  enterprise.  Lord  Chatham 
owned  to  Fox,  that  of  all  characters  in  history,  Ximenes  was 
his  favourite.t 

It  was  his  lot  from  the  first  to  battle  with  difficulties  and 
endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  the  cross.  Born  in 
1436,  of  a  family  decayed  though  ancient,  he  was  compelled 
to  give  private  lessons  on  civil  and  canonical  law  in.  order  to  com- 
plete his  studies  at  the  University  of  Salamanca.  There  he  first 
showed  that  preference  for  biblical  research,  which  afterwards 
made  him  so  famous,  and  there  by  the  advice  of  his  father  he 
resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  living  heart  of  Christendom. 
The  very  thought  of  Home  and  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles  filled 
him  with  enthusiasm,  and  though  twice  on  his  journey  he  fell 
among  thieves,  who  plundered  him  and  stripped  him  of  hia 

*  Don  Roman  Goicoerrotea.    Madrid,  1857. 

f  Horace  Walpole*8  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  11,,  vol.  iiL  p.  19. 
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clothes,  he  pursued  his  way  till  he  reached  his  destination. 
Six  years  were  spent  in  study  and  pleading  in  ecclesiastical  courts 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Papal  throne.  It  was  an  atmosphere  as 
congenial  to  Ximenes  as  to  most  persons  it  would  be  distasteful ; 
and  when  he  was  recalled  to  Spain  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  he  set  his  face  towards  Toledo,  with  a  view  of  becoming 
the  support  of  his  poor  relations,  the  Pope  gave  him  an 
€xpectative  letter,  in  virtue  of  which  he  was  to  occupy  the 
first  vacant  benefice  of  a  certain  value  in  that  diocese.*  The 
Third  Coimcil  of  Lateran,  and  several  Popes,  had  forbidden 
such  promises,  yet  still  they  were  made.  The  Archpriest  of 
Uzeda  died,  and  Ximenes  claimed  his  living.  ''No,"  said  the 
Archbishop,  "I  deny  your  right,  and  will  resist  your  claim." 
Accordingly,  Padre  Ximenes  was  lodged  as  a  prisoner  in  one  of 
the  strongest  towers  in  his  own  parish,  where  the  mailed  and 
martial  Archbishop  Carillo  tried  in  vain  to  break  his  inflexible 
will.  In  this  confinement,  a  friend  reminded  him  of  another 
prisoner  there,  who  had  formerly  been  freed  and  raised  to  the 
archbishopric.  Such  he  predicted  would  be  the  lot  of  Ximenes, 
and  so  it  proved.  He  held  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  cleave 
to  the  appointment  to  the  benefice,  since  it  involved  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  rights  of  the  holy  see.  From  Uzeda  he  was 
removed  to  the  fortress  of  Santorcaz,  and  after  six  years  of  im- 
prisonment the  Archbishop  yielded  to  the  requests  of  his  niece, 
and  restored  the  resolute  captive  to  freedom  and  his  benefice.  It 
was  soon  exchanged  for  a  chaplaincy  in  a  pleasanter  diocese, 
and  at  Sigiienza,  Ximenes,  now  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee.  His 
delight  was  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  and  in  that  law  he  meditated 
day  and  night.  He  would  willingly,  he  used  to  say,  exchange 
all  his  legal  knowledge  for  the  explanation  of  a  single  passage 
of  Scripture.  His  sense  of  its  inspiration  was  like  Dante's, 
who  speaks  of  reading  in  God  for  reading  in  the  Bible.t 

Never  was  a  mind  cast  more  completely  in  the  monastic 
mould  than  that  of  Ximenes.  Made  Grand-Vicar  of  the 
diocese  of  Sigiienza  and  agent  of  the  estates  of  Count  Silva  de 
Cifuentes,  whom  the  Moors  had  captured,  he  sighed  for  total 
release  from  worldly  business,  entered  a  convent  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  at  Toledo,  and  thence  removed,  at  his  own  earnest 
request,  to  a  lonely  and  distant  monastery  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest  of  chesnuts.  There  the  hermit  of  Castanar,  as  we  may 
fairly  call  him,  made  a  grotto  like  an  ancient  anchorite,  drank 

*  Barretts  Life.    He  foUows  chiefly  F16chier  and  Marsollier,  who  relied 
prindpaUy  on  a  Latin  translation  of  Qomez. 

t  Porgatorio,  iii.  126,  ATOSse  in  Dio  ben  letta  qnesta  faocia. 
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water  from  the  spring,  and  filled  his  scrip  with  fruits  and 
herbs.  There,  clothed  in  a  hair-shirt,  he  allowed  himself  no 
other  indulgence  but  the  glories  of  nature  in  her  solitude,  the 
manna  of  holy  Scripture,  and  the  interchange  of  psalm  and 
prayer.  There  he  chastised  his  body  with  the  discipline,  and 
enjoyed  so  keenly  the  communications  of  divine  grace,  that  in 
after  life,  when  he  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  grandeur,  he 
used  to  look  back  with  envy  and  regret  on  the  days  he  had 
passed  in  the  peaceful  and  angel-haunted  chesnnt  shades  of 
Castanar.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  transferred  to 
Salzeda,  and  was  there  chosen  by  the  religious  to  be  their 
guardian.  His  late  diocesan,  however,  bore  him  in  mind,  and 
lamented  that  parts  so  extraordinary  as  his  should  be  buried 
in  a  convent.  He  recommended  him  to  the  Queen  as  her 
confessor,  sent  him  a  message  to  repair  to  Yalladolid,  where 
Isabella  held  her  court,  conducted  him  as  if  by  chance  into  the 
royal  apartment,  and  presented  him  in  all  his  hermit- 
like simplicity  to  Ferdinand's  most  devout  and  beautiful 
consort.*  But  Ximenes  was  not  abashed  at  the  presence  of 
royalty.  His  native  dignity,  candour,  and  unfeigned  piety, 
made  so  strong  an  impression  on  Queen  Isabella,  that  two 
days  after  she  informed  him  of  her  wish  that  he  should  be  her 
confessor.  He  modestly  declined  a  post  so  much  at  variance 
with  his  mode  of  life,  and,  like  a  true  monk,  was  obedient  to 
the  precept  Coram  magnatis  non  Ubenter  appareasA  But  the 
Queen's  commands  might  not  be  resisted,  and  Ximenes  was  duly 
installed  as  her  adviser,  and  the  more  he  sought  to  avoid 
interference  in  political  matters,  the  more  constantly  did 
Isabella  seek  his  counsel. 

Circumstances  soon  led  to  his  appearing  in  the  character  of 
a  reformer.  Elected  Provincial  of  the  Franciscan  Order  for 
Old  and  New  Castile,  he  travelled  through  his  vast  province  on 
foot,  begging  his  way,  never  mounting  the  mule  his  brother 
Franciscan  led  unless  indisposed,  and  often  subsisting  on  a  few 
roots.  The  Order  had  fallen  from  its  pristine  zeal,  and  was 
divided  into  Conventuals  who  relaxed  their  rule,  lived  in 
stately  edifices  and  indulged  in  prodigal  expenses,  and  Obser- 
vantines  who  strove  to  adhere  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
precepts  of  their  founder.  To  these  last,  Ximenes  belonged, 
and,  backed  by  royal  authority,  he  obliged  the  monks  who,  like 
Jeshurun,  **  waxed  fat  and  lacked,"  to  amend  their  ways  or 
vacate  the  sanctuaries  they  profaned.!       A  bull  for  the  same 

•  Prescott'fl  Ferdinand  and  laabella,  ii.  262,  264. 

I  De  Imitntione  Christit  i.  8. 

X  Von  Hefele's  Life^  translated  by  Dalton,  p.  81. 
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purpose  was  obtained  from  Alexander  YI.,  and  Ximenes  wel- 
comed the  calomnies  with  which  he  was  virolently  assailed  as 
a  means  of  conformity  to  the  image  of  Christ.  Meanwhile  his 
reputation  increased.  Peter  Martyr  spoke  of  him  as  resembling 
the  anchorites  St.  Hilarion  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  public  voice 
compared  his  wisdom  to  St.  Augustine's,  his  austere  life  to 
St.  Jerome's,  and  his  zeal  to  that  of  St.  Ambrose. 

It  happened  one  day,  it  was  on  Good  Friday,  1495,  that 
Ximenes,  having  heard  the  Queen's  confession,  was  preparing 
to  leave  his  convent  at  Madrid,  and  retire,  as  he  was  wont,  to 
Ocaila  for  solitude  and  meditation.  A  chamberlain,  however, 
summoned  him  unexpectedly  to  her  Majesty's  presence.  After 
a  long  conversation  on  indifferent  topics,  the  Queen  placed  in 
his  hands  a  paper  from  his  Holiness  Alexander  YI.,  which  the 
friar  kissed  reverently  and  began  to  read.  As  he  read  the 
superscription  he  turned  pale,  for  it  ran — **To  our  venerable 
brother,  Francisco  Ximenes  de  Cisneros,  Archbishop  elect  of 
Toledo.**  "This  cannot  be  intended  for  me,"  he  exclaimed,  and 
then  dropping  the  packet  abruptly  left  the  apartment.  Arrived 
at  his  convent  he  said  to  his  companion,  Buyz,  **  Come, 
brother,  we  must  leave  here  as  soon  as  possible."  He  was 
already  three  leagues  from  the  city,  pacing  rapidly  through 
the  noontide  heat  on  the  way  to  Ocana,  when  the  royal 
messengers  overtook  him.  They  persuaded  him  to  return, 
but  no  arguments  could  prevail  on  him  to  accept  a  post  to 
which  hundreds  aspired  without  a  hope  of  obtaining  so  ex- 
alted an  eminence.  He  had  hoped,  he  said,  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  peaceful  fulfilment  of  his  monastic 
duties.  He  had  neither  capacity  nor  inclination  for  public 
life,  and  it  was  too  late  to  acquire  a  fitness  for  it.  In  these 
sentiments  he  persisted  during  six  months,  till  a  second  bull 
from  Rome  commanded  him  to  accept  the  proposed  dignity. 
The  Archbishop  of  Toledo  at  that  period  was  Primate  of 
Spain  and  Chancellor  of  Castile.  His  yearly  revenue  was 
80,000  ducats  ;*  he  was  the  owner  of  towns  and  fortresses 
with  numerous  vassals.  In  power  and  influence  he  ranked 
next  to  the  King,  and  the  post  had  generally  been  held  by  a 
noble  of  highest  degree.  Ferdinand,  indeed,  had  sought  it 
for  his  natural  son,  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  but  this  prelate's 
life  was  not  exemplary,  and  having  been  an  archbishop 
from  his  sixth  year,  he  was  still  only  twenty-four  years  of 
age.f  In  the  case  of  Ximenes  it  was  wisely  judged  that  his 
miwillingness  to  accept  the  primacy  only  made  him  the  fitter 

•  About  702,200  dollars.    Prescott,  ii.  76,  note, 
t  Canon  Dalton^  p.  35,  note. 
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for  it,  and  posterity  has  never  ceased  to  applaud  Isabella's 
choice.  Ximenes  was  now  in  his  60th  year.  His  public 
career,  like  Hildebrand's,  began  where  that  of  most  men  ends. 
All  that  went  before  was  but  a  discipline — a  long  training  for 
final  conflicts.  He  was  consecrated  at  Tarazona,  October  11, 
1495,  and  when  he  came  to  kiss  the  hands  of  their  Majesties  he 
declared  that  he  did  so  not  because  they  had  raised  him  to  the 
first  see  in  Spain,  but  because  he  hoped  they  would  assist 
him  in  supporting  the  burden  which  they  laid  on  his  shoulders. 
He  now  fairly  commenced  the  life  by  which  he  is  known  to 
mankind.  Greatness  had  come  in  contact  with  greatness. 
He  was  counsellor  to  a  Queen  who,  by  the  union  of  her 
crown  of  Castile  with  that  of  Ferdinand,  had  founded  a 
mighty  kingdom,  and  by  the  energy  and  sweetness  of  her 
character  commanded  universal  homage.  Amid  the  splendour 
of  his  new  position  he  retained  the  habits  of  the  cloister. 
Like  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  he  was  a  mortified  hero  of  the 
Church.  No  silver  adorned  his  table,  no  ornaments  decorated 
his  apartments.  His  garment  was  that  of  his  order,  his  food 
of  the  coarsest  kind.  His  journeys  were  performed  on  foot, 
his  asses  grew  sleek  in  the  stables,  and  his  mule  had  seldom 
to  complain  of  his  weight.  His  palace  was  turned  into  a 
monastery,  and  he  slept  on  a  miserable  pallet  concealed 
beneath  a  more  luxurious  couch.*  The  more  brilliant  the 
scenes  in  which  he  moved,  the  more  he  recoiled  from  them 
inwardly,  seeking  peace  in  perfect  abstraction  from  all  but 
God.  Even  after  he  had  been  exhorted  by  the  Pope  to  con- 
form his  habits  to  the  dignity  of  his  position,  though  he 
appeared  in  public  with  the  customary  pomp  of  an  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  he  practised  the  same  austerities  in  secret,  and 
mended  his  own  clothes  to  remind  himself  of  his  own  insig- 
nificance. Fifteen  wealthy  cities,  besides  a  large  number  of 
towns  and  villages,  formed  his  princely  domain,  and  he  feared 
the  seduction  of  riches  more  than  all  the  trials  attendant  on 
want  and  beggary.  In  the  distribution  of  oflSices,  however,  in 
his  diocese,  he  would  brook  no  interference  nor  listen  to  any 
pleas  preferred  on  the  grounds  of  position  and  influence. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  assigned  me  to  give 
an  account  of  the  many  wise  regulations  he  put  forth  for  the 
^idance  of  his  clergy,  or  to  repeat  the  numerous  anecdotes 
respecting  his  archiepiscopal  life  which  abound  in  the  pages 
of  his  biographers,  Gomez,  Quintanilla,  Oviedo,  and  Robles.  I 
am  anxious  rather  to  dwell  on  the  more  salient  points  in  his 

*  Gk>mez,  fol.  12. 
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Itigiory,  which  bring  into  prominent  relief  the  good  and  the 
questionable  features  of  his  character.  The  conversion  of 
the  Moors,  the  conquest  of  Oran,  the  foundation  of  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Alcala,  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  the  extension 
of  the  Inquisition  by  Ximenes,  and  his  policy  as  Regent,  are 
subjects  of  so  great  importance  and  interest  as  to  throw  all 
minor  particulars  into  the  shade.  One  instance  may  be  given 
of  his  talents  as  an  administrator,  because  it  ensured  him 
popularity  in  his  office  of  chancellor.  The  tax  called  Alcavala 
was  extremely  odious.  It  was  a  property  tax  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  Moorish  wars,  and  it  required  that  a  tithe 
of  everything  sold  or  exchanged  should  be  paid  to  the  Ex- 
chequer. It  produced  of  course  endless  trickery  on  the  part 
of  functionaries,  buyers,  and  sellers.  Unable  to  procure  its 
total  abolition,  Ximenes  obtained  this  improvement.  The 
whole  revenue  of  the  tax  was  fixed  at  a  certain  sum,  and 
each  town  and  village  was  obliged  to  collect  and  return 
its  own  quota.  Both  the  State  and  the  people  gained  by 
this  alteration,  and  a  thousand  altercations  and  exactions 
ceased.* 

The  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada,  hemmed  in  by  Catholic 
populations,  was  gradually  yielding  to  the  influence  of  a 
diviner  system.  A  treaty  concluded  with  it  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  secured  to  the  subject  Moors  the  free  enjoyment  of 
their  ancient  laws  and  religion.  Tendilla,  the  governor  of 
Qranada,  was  benevolent  and  wise ;  Talavera,  the  Archbishop, 
was  beloved  and  respected  even  by  the  Mussulmen,  who 
styled  him  *'  the  great  Alfaqui  of  the  Christians."  He  strove 
to  bring  them  to  Christ,  but  by  means  which  Christ  would 
approve.  He  learned  at  an  advanced  age  the  Arabic  language, 
and  caused  parts  of  the  Bible,  the  Missal,  and  Catechism  to 
be  translated  into  that  tongue.  He  repudiated  every  species 
of  compulsion,  and  relied  on  the  spiritual  weapons  with  which 
the  armoury  of  the  Gospel  is  stored.  Success  attended  his 
efforts,  but  it  was  not  rapid  enough  to  suit  the  more  trenchant 
spirit  of  Ximenes.  He  was  invited  by  the  sovereigns  to 
Granada  to  aid  in  the  mission,  and  he  resorted  ib  a  system 
of  allurements  and  menaces  such  as  his  zealous  partisans 
applaud  and  his  sober  critics  universally  deplore.  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  invite  the  Alfaquis,  or  Mussulmen  doctors,  to 
a  conference,  and  to  back  his  arguments  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity with  presents  of  silks  and  costly  articles  of  dress,  of 
wliich  the  Moors  were   especially  fond.     Such  an  appeal  to 


*  Yon  Hefele,  p.  64.    Barrett,  p.  64. 
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their  ''  sensual  minds  "*  was  not  likely  to  fail.  The  learned 
doctors  one  after  another  professed  themselves  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  more  illiterate, 
following  their  example,  accepted  baptism  by  thousands,  and 
encumbered  the  revenues  of  Ximenes'  see  for  many  years. 
It  may  well  be  guessed  what  manner  of  Christians  they 
became  who  were  converted  by  such  means.  It  was  a  policy 
like  that  pursued  at  a  later  period  by  James  IT.,  who  among 
the  converts  he  made  to  Roman  Catholicism  numbered  the 
superannuated  Peterborough,  the  silly  Salisbury,  the  licentious 
Whycherley,  the  infamous  Haines,  the  gross  and  immoral 
Dryden,  and  those  wretched  agents  of  tyranny,  the  Earl  of 
Perth  and  his  brother  Melfort.f  In  a  matter  that  concerns 
the  immortal  soul  to  offer  any  worldly  bait  to  persons  only 
too  likely  to  be  influenced  by  venal  motives,  is  a  strange  dere- 
liction from  the  simplicity  of  Christian  morals. 

Conversions  so  numerous  as  4000  in  a  day  alarmed  and 
incensed  the  Moors  who  clung  to  their  fathers'  creed.  The 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  treaty,!  was  already  violated  in 
their  opinion.  They  clamoured,  and  were  arrested ;  they 
pined  in  prisons,  and  were  compelled  to  listen  to  the  exhorta- 
tion of  Catholic  priests.  Those  who  refused  were  punished 
severely ;  and  a  noble  named  Zegri,  who  was  highly  esteemed 
by  his  countrymen,  declared  under  the  pressure  of  fasting  and 
fetters  that  Allah  had  revealed  to  him  the  truth  of  Christianity 
and  bidden  him  to  be  baptized  immediately.  Warmed  by 
sudden  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  his  brethren,  he  recommended 
Ximenes  to  *'  let  loose  **  among  them  one  of  his  chaplains 
named  Lean,  and  promised  signal  success  as  the  reward  of  his 
efforts.  His  counsel  was  taken;  the  work  was  pressed 
forward  with  new  energy,  and  the  bounds  of  the  treaty  made 
with  the  Moors  having  clearly  been  exceeded,  Ximenes 
proceeded  still  further  in  the  use  of  terror.  It  is  not  from 
hostile  but  from  friendly  historians  and  biographers  that  we 
learn  what  instruments  he  employed.  Mariana  tells  us  how 
he  forcibly  received  into  the  Church,  against  the  wish  of  their 
parents,  the  Moorish  cliildren  descended  from  renegades.  § 
The  violent  arrest  of  the  daughter  of  one  who  had  apostatised 
from  Christianity  caused  a  riot  in  the  Moorish  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  the  oflScer  of  justice  sent  to  take  her  was  killed  by 
a  stone.      The  major-domo  of  Ximenes  narrowly  escaped  the 

•  Von  Hefele,  translated  by  Dalton,  p.  62. 
f  See  Maoaulay,  Hist.  11.  346,  HI.  32. 

*  Given  at  length  in  Marmors  Rebelion  de  Moriscos, 
§  Lib.  xxvi.  cap.  6. 
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same  fate,  and  the  Moors  in  the  Albayein  rose  in  a  body  and 
rushed  toward  the  palace  of  the  *  Archbishop,  invoking  ven- 
geance on  the  head  of  him  who  had  destroyed  their  liberty 
and  violated  their  covenanted  rights.      The  synods  of  Toledo, 
no  less  than  the  articles  signed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
prohibited    any  one  being   forced   to   embrace  the   CathoUc 
religion;  and  literature  and  science  felt  outraged,  as  well  as 
Islamism,  by   the   burning   of   many   thousand  Korans   and 
Arabic  works  in    the  public  squares  by  order  of   Ximenes. 
Medical  writings  only  escaped  the  flames,  and  were  afterwards 
placed  in  the  University  of  Alcala,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 
It  is  true  that  he  burned  the  rest  with  a  view  of  weaning 
Jloorish  minds  from  Moorish  misbelief;  yet  it  may  well  bo 
doubted  whether  such  fierce  measures  do  not  always  overshoot 
their  mark.      It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  that  Luther  in  like 
manner  burnt  the  books  of  Canon  Law  before  the  gate  of  Wit- 
tetoberg;*    Ximenes  should   have  set  Luther  a  milder  and 
better  example.     The  excesses  of  the  reformer  do  not  (as  Von 
Hefele  seems  to  suppose  jt  palliate  those  of  the  prelate.     The 
arrival  of  Tendilla,  the  governor,  with  an  armed  force  from  the 
Alhambra,  alone  saved  him  from  the  fur}'  of  the  Moors,  and 
after  ten  days  of  open  rebellion  the  excited  Moslems  were 
appeased,  not  by  the  renewed  exhortations  of  Ximenes,  but  by 
the  appearance  of  the  mild  and  venerable  Archbishop  Talavera 
in  their  midst.     He,  like  Pope  Leo  before  Attila,  calmed  the 
storm,  and  Tendilla  helped  him  in  the  work  of  conciliation. 
The  reproaches  with  which  the  sovereigns  covered  Ximenes 
are  recorded  by  Gomez  and  Robles,  but  they  add  likewise  that, 
having  heard  the  Chancellor's  defence,  they  thanked  him  for 
his  services,  and  by  his  advice  offered  the  rebels  the  cruel 
alternative  of  baptism  or  punishment  for  high  treason.     Nearly 
all  the  Moors  of  Granada   embraced  Christianity  in  conse- 
quence ;  but  with  Christ  on  their  lips  they  had  Mahomet  in 
their  heart,    as    Peter   Martyr  testifies.      Many  escaped  to 
the    mountains    or    crossed  the   sea    to    Barbary,    but    the 
multitude   of    those   who    remained    in   the   Communion   of 
the    Church    was    supposed    to    justify    a     broken     treaty 
and  conversion  hy  terror.       The    relapses   of  the    converts 
as  time   went   on    afforded   abundant   scope   to  the    labours 
of   the    Inquisition.       But    success  is   usually  triumphant, 
and  every  tongue  was  loud  in  praise  of  Ximenes.      The  good 
Archbishop  Talavera  applauded  his  work,  and  the  philosophic 

•  Audin's  Life  of  Luther,  i.  234,  236.  f  P-  66. 
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Martyr  endorsed  it  with  his  approval.  Gonsalvo  de  Cordovtt 
wrote  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  it;  Flechier*  warms  at 
the  recital  as  becomes  a  bishop  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
Von  Hefele  and  Canon  Dalton  record  it  with  professed  admira- 
tion, feebly  qualified  by  hints  at  Ximenes*  **  violence "  and 
**  occasional  want  of  prudenco/'f  -But  no  authority  can  in 
our  day  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  it  transgressed  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice  and  right.  It  was  the  proceeding  of  a 
thoroughly  medieval  prelate — of  one  who  rose  high  and  nobly 
above  the  temptations  of  the  world,  but  was  incapable  of  rising 
above  those  of  his  age.  It  was  exactly  what  we  might  expect 
from  one  who  afterwards  enforced  the  authority  of  the  Inqui- 
sition to  the  utmost,  and  who  opposed  the  enlightened  scheme 
of  Talavera  for  translating  the  Bible  into  Arabic  for  the  use  of 
the  Moors.  **  The  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,"  he  said, 
**  would  be  pearls  cast  before  swine.  The  Oracles  of  God  should 
be  confined  to  the  three  languages  inscribed  upon  the  Cross." 
The  piety  engendered  by  the  cloister  is  not  always  without 
alloy,  and  the  hand  that  holds  the  scourge  of  self-discipline  is 
often  the  readiest  to  unsheathe  the  sword  of  persecution. 
The  blessings  of  the  Gospel  inheritance  are  indeed  above  price, 
yet  they  can  hardly  be  possessed  by  those  who  are  bribed  or 
menaced  into  accepting  them. 

When  the  Ephesians  burned  their  books  of  magic  at  the 
preaching  of  S.  Paul,t  they  did  so  spontaneously.  But 
it  was  otherwise  with  the  Arabic  works  tossed  to  the 
flames  by  Ximenes'  order.  Many  of  them  were  scientific 
treatises  having  no  theological  drift.  They  were  in  general 
beautifully  executed  and  sumptuously  bound  ;  for  the  Spanish 
Arabs  excelled  all  the  people  of  JEurope  in  manual  arts.  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  discrepant  account  of  historians  with 
regard  to  their  number ;  Robles  states  it  at  1,005,000 ;  Gomez 
and  others  at  5000 ;  and  Conde,  who  was  better  instructed 
than  his  predecessors  in  Arabic  lore,  at  80,000  volumes.  We 
know  that  the  library  of  the  Ommeyades  at  Cordova  had  con- 
tained 600,000  books ;  and  although  the  palmy  days  of  Moorish 
learning  were  gone  by,  literature  still  flourished,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  past  were  carefully  preserved.  0  Gothic  zeal, 
which  for  the  sak6  of  so  doubtful  an  advantage  could  destroy 
such  precious  monuments  of  human  industry  and  genius !  O 
strange  perversity,  which  could  incite  the  man  at  that  very 

•  Histoire  de  Ximenes,  p.  119. 

♦  Life  of  XimfJies    (Dolman,    18C0),  p.    6C-71 ;    Notes    and    Queriet, 
March  2,  1867. 
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moment  spending  his  large  reyenues  in  the  publication  of  the 
greatest  Uterary  work  of  the  age,  and  the  endowment  of  a 
learned  miiversity,  to  set  fire  to  those  stores  of  Arabian  wisdom 
to  which  his  comitry  was  abeady  indebted  for  much  of  its 
progress !  If  Omar  really  burned  the  Alexandrian  library,  as 
Arab  writers  say,  he  certainly  finds  his  counterpart  in  the 
devout,  and  (in  this  matter)  misguided  Ximenes.  He  did 
what  the  Popes  happily  have  not  done  by  the  relics  of  classic 
lore — ^he  defrauded  the  human  mind  of  a  portion  of  its  inheri- 
tance, and  Arabic  scholarship,  once  so  flourishing  in  the 
peninsula,  thenceforward  decayed  for  want  of  aliment  to  sup- 
port it. 

A  severe  illness  brought  Ximenes  in  his  sixty-fourth 
year  nigh  to  the  gates  of  death.  He  was  removed  from  the 
fortress  of  the  Alhambra  to  the  less  exposed  and  royal  summer 
house  of  Xeneralifa  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ferdinand  and  the 
Queen  visited  him  frequently,  and  every  art  was  tried  for  his 
recovery.  A  Moorish  convert  at  last,  who  was  married  to  the 
Archbishop's  cook,  offered  to  bring  an  old  dame  of  her  own 
nation  to  his  bedside  and  restore  him  to  health.  Her  nostrums 
were  never  known  to  fail;  disease  and  pain  fled  before  her 
ointments,  herbs,  and  incantations.  In  a  short  time  the 
venerable  patient  was  breathing  the  pm'e  air  on  the  banks  of 
the  Darro.  He  was  destined  to  survive  many  years  the 
Sovereign  so  much  younger  than  himself,  who  had  raised 
him  from  a  simple  monk  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity 
in  Spain.  She  died  in  November,  1604,  in  her  fifty-fourth 
year,  and  the  Archbishop,  though  accustomed  to  repress  his 
feelings,  gave  vent  to  his  grief  when  he  received  from  the 
King  the  news  of  her  decease.  **  Never,**  ho  exclaimed, 
**  will  the  world  again  behold  a  queen  with  such  greatness  of 
soul,  such  purity  of  heart,  such  ardent  piety,  and  such  zeal  for 
justice." 

Meanwhile  he  was  building  a  grand  and  lasting  monument 
to  his  own  name.     During  the  whole  of  his  past  life  learning 
had  flourished  in  Spain  with  extraordinary  "vigour.     Grandees 
and  noble  ladies  vied  with  each  other  in  the  pursuit  of  letters. 
Many  of  the  latter  held  chairs  in  imiversities,  and  lectured 
publicly  on  rhetoric  and  the  classics.     Printing-presses  were 
to  be  seen  in  all  the  principal  towns  by  1478;  and  many 
works  had  been  published  by  the  special  order  and  at  the 
cost  of  Ximenes  and  the  Queen  before  the  century  closed.     So 
popular  had  learning  become  by  the  year  1488  that  Peter 
Martyr  lectured  on  Juvenal  before  so  large  an  audience  that 
the  entrance  to  the  hall  was  completely  blocked  up,  and  the 
1868,  n 
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lecturer  was  borne  in  on  the  shoulders  of  the  students.* 
The  ancient  university  of  Salamanca,  where  he  shone  as  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  had  seven  thousand  students 
within  its  walls.  The  colleges  of  Toledo,  Seville,  Granada, 
Ognate,  Ossuna,  and  Valencia  were  founded  in  rapid  succes- 
sion to  supply  the  demand  for  knowledge,  and  Xunenes  was 
no  sooner  raised  to  the  see  of  Toledo  than  he  conceived  the 
lofty  design  of  founding  a  seat  of  learning  which  should  rival 
that  of  Salamanca  in  the  splendour  of  its  buildings  and  the 
efficiency  of  its  professors.  The  town  of  Alc:ila,  which  was 
the  ancient  Complutum,t  seemed  well  suited  for  the  purpose. 
The  scenery  there  was  charming,  and  the  air  balmy  and 
healthful.  It  skirted  the  fair  banks  of  the  Henares,  and  was 
made  for  study  and  retirement.  Ximenes'  early  studies  there 
made  the  spot  dear  to  liim,j:  and  he  well  knew  that  the 
beauties  of  natural  scenery  give  a  pensive  and  suitable 
character  to  a  seat  of  learning.  So  it  had  been  with  Athens, 
and  so  also,  though  in  a  less  degree,  ^vith  the  Universities  of 
Louvain  and  Paris.  §  Designs  for  the  new  building  were 
furnished  by  Gumiel,  the  chief  architect  in  Spain,  and  in  the 
year  1500  the  foundation-stone  of  the  college  of  San  Ildefonso 
was  laid  by  the  archbishop.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  contri- 
buted largely  towards  the  fund  required,  and  Julius  IE.  granted 
sundry  privileges  to  the  new  foundation.  However  engrossed 
with  the  cares  of  Church  and  State,  Ximenes  never  lost  sight  of 
his  fondest  scheme.  The  spirit  of  King  Alfred  and  William 
of  Wykeham  was  upon  him,  and  the  walls  of  Alcala  were  to 
him  as  the  bulwarks  of  Zion.  Often  might  he  be  seen  among 
the  buildings,  wdth  the  rule  in  his  hand,  taking  measurements, 
and  rewarding  the  more  industrious  workmen.  The  ten 
colleges  and  the  hospital  for  invalids  were  all  built  in  the 
most  substantial  manner,  and  many  parts,  such  as  the 
libraries,  refectories,  and  chapels,  were  elegantly  and  even 
splendidly  furnished.  The  town  itself  was  improved  and 
enlarged,  that  the  setting  might  be  somewhat  in  keeping  with 
the  gem.  Even  as  regards  the  exterior  it  was  a  noble  work, 
and  it  excited  great  admiration  in  the  mind  of  Francis  I. 
He  visited  the  spot  a  few  years  after  the  Cardinal's  decease, 
and  said,  '*  Ximenes  has  executed  more  than  I  should  have 
conceived.  He  has  done  singly  what  in  France  it  has  cost  a 
line  of  kings  to  complete." 

*  Epist.  Ivii. 

f  Von  nc'felG,  p.  117.     Petor  Martyr  says  (Epist.  254)  that  such  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  ca«c. 

♦  See  Christian  Schools  and  Scholars,  vol.  ii.  p.  359. 
§  Newman's  Office  and  Work  of  Univerpities,  ch.  iii. 
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The  College  of  San  Ildefonso  stood  at  tlio  head  of  the 
new  university.  Thirty-three  professors  wore  appointed  to  it, 
according  to  the  number  of  years  our  Saviour  lived,  and 
twelve  chaplains,  whose  number  was  also  mystical.  Oral 
instruction  figured  largely  in  the  collegiate  plan,  and  public 
disputations  (in  which  our  universities  arc  so  lamentably 
defective)  formed  an  important  part  of  the  students*  training. 
The  salaries  of  professors  were  regulated  by  the  number  of 
their  pupils,  and  every  professor  was  re-eligible  at  the  end  of 
four  years.  The  utmost  stimulus,  therefore,  was  applied  to 
their  exertions.  The  curriculum  embraced  the  whole  circle 
of  sciences  then  known,  and  the  forty-two  chairs  were  thus 
distributed : — 

Theology 6 

Canon  Law 6 

Medicine 4 

Anatomy 1 

Surgery   1 

Arts  (logic,  physics,  and  metaphysics)  8 

Ethics 1 

Mathematics  1 

Ancient  Languages     4 

Rhetoric 4 

Grammar    6 

It  was  easy,  therefore,  for  each  student  to  choose  those 
lectures  which  best  suited  his  bias  and  vocation.  Boarding 
schools  in  connection  with  the  university  were  endowed  by 
Ximenes  for  poor  scholars,  and  diplomas  were  given  to 
successful  candidates.  Bachelors,  licentiates,  and  masters 
<rf  arts  at  AlcalA  went  forth  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  with  a 
prestige  of  no  small  importance  already  attached  to  their 
names,  and  before  many  years  passed  it  counted  among  its 
niembers  many  bishops,  generals,  and  provincials  of  Orders, 
Md  other  distinguished  men.  Philology  especially  flourished 
^  tho  new  Complutum.*  All  the  monastic  bodies  in  Spain, 
except  the  Benedictines  and  Jeronjonitos,  established  houses 
rf  their  own  in  Alcala,  in  order  that  their  yoimger  brethren 
'^ght  reap  the  advantages  of  a  seminary  so  famous.  The 
J^ctoT  possessed  judicial  power  over  all  persons  belonging  to 
the  university,  and  tho  chancellor  confen-ed  degrees,  and  was 
present  at  the  examinations,  disputations,  and  scientific 
exercises.  These  gladiatorial  displays  were  very  frequent, 
^d  called  forth  aU  the  activity  of  the  strident.*     Ximenes 


*  Erasmus,  Epist.  755. 
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often  attended  them  in  person,  and  in  the  throes  of  the  young 
athletes  was  pleased  to  mark  their  future  success  at  the  bar, 
in  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  cortez.  Twenty  years  had  not  passed 
before  the  afflux  of  students  to  Alcala  was  such  that  7,000  of 
them  went  out  to  meet  and  welcome  Francis  I.  on  his  arrival. 
When  Ferdinand  visited  the  place  in  1514,  his  attendants 
desu-ed  the  rector's  beadles  to  lower  their  maces  in  the  king's 
presence,  but  the  sovereign  rebuked  their  zeal,  saying,  *^It 
is  the  seat  of  the  Muses ;  the  learned  here  are  Idngs." 
During  three  centuries  the  light  of  knowledge  was  diffused 
over  Spain  in  various  degrees  by  the  university  of  Alcala,  but 
the  reduction  of  the  coimtry  to  a  French  province  under 
Napoleon  was  fatal  to  it  and  many  other  academies.  In  1807 
the  colleges  were  dissolved  and  suppressed,  but  their  final 
extinction  did  not  take  place  till  1850,*  shortly  before  Cardinal 
Ximenes*  remains  were  rescued  from  surrounding  desolation. 

Wondeiful  Ximenes  !  He  mortifies  and  masters  himself; 
he  rises  from  an  obscure  priest  to  be  the  Queen's  confessor ; 
he  whispers  in  her  ear  the  decrees  of  state ;  he  reforms  liis 
Order ;  he  becomes  primate  with  princely  revenues  ;  he 
converts  a  whole  population  of  Moors  by  fair  means  or  foul  ;t 
he  founds  a  noble  university ;  yet  half  his  greatness  remains 
yet  untold.  His  diligence  in  promoting  tho  study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  their  ancient  languages  is  worthy  of  all  praise, 
and  his  Polyglot  was  accepted  as  a  boon  by  the  world  of  letters.} 
The  influence  of  the  Bible  on  literature  is  scarcely  less  than 
on  faith  and  morals,  and  wherever  it  is  neglected  good  taste 
in  composition  declines.  It  has  a  divine  bearing  on  all  things, 
more  especially  on  the  direct  fruit  of  tlie  mind.  At  tho 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  the  text  of  Scripture  had  become 
exceedingly  corrupt,  not  from  the  carelessness  or  wilfulness, 
but  through  the  ignorance  of  copyists.  The  newly-invented 
art  of  printing  multiplied  copies  of  the  Vulgate  so  fast  that 
eighty  complete  editions  of  it  appeared  between  tho  years 
14C2  and  1500.  Jewish  Rabbis  were  busy  editing  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  Protestant  divines  were  putting  forth  new  transla- 
tions and  deriving  strange  doctrines  from  vitiated  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  text.  In  short,  as  we  read  in  Hvdibras^ 
**  Religion  spawned  a  various  rout. 

Of  petulant,  capricious  sects, 

The  maggots  oi  corrupted  tests,'' % 

*L'C77nivr«,  6  Juin,  1857. 
+  Prescott,  Hiit,  of  Philip  11,^  vol.  iii.  p.  6. 
X  Hallam,  Literary  Hist,  of  Jliddle  Ages,  i.  320,  &c. 
§  See  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature^  iii.  427.    Wiseman  on  Science 
and  Beligiou,  Lect.  x. 
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The  foundations  of  the  faith  were  in  danger  through  the 
uncertainty  that  hung  around  the  Divine  Oracles,  and  but  for 
the  traditions  of  the  Church  the  creed  of  the  Apostles  would 
have  been  frittered  away.  The  moment  was  highly  favourable 
to  Ximenes'  twofold  design — that  of  reviving  **  the  dormant 
study  *  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  **  and  rectifying  the  originals 
by  the  collation  of  the  best  MSS.  to  be  found.  No  cost  was 
spared,  for  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  was  to  exhibit  the 
Bible  in  the  ancient  languages,  with  vowel-points  and  accents, 
and  to  rival  the  Hexapla  of  Origen.  The  treasures  of  the 
Vatican  were  thrown  open,  and  Leo  X.  ai-dently  promoted  the 
undertaking^  All  the  public  libraries  of  Europe  were  laid 
under  contribution,  and  manuscripts  which  had  been  treasured 
np  as  heir-looms  by  harassed  and  wandering  Israelites  were 
purchased  with  large  sums  of  money.  Four  thousand  gold 
crowns  were  paid  for  seven  such  antiquities,  which,  after  all, 
arrived  too  late  to  be  of  service.  Nino  scholars  were  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  work.  Ximenes  frequently  presided 
at  their  sittings,  and  it  was  not  their  fault  if  the  result  of  their 
labours  in  six  folio  volumes  looks,  by  the  side  of  modem 
recensions,  like  a  Spanish  galley  of  the  time  of  Charles  V. 
confronted  with  a  modem  iron- clad.  The  editors  did  their 
best,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  had  not  more  than  ten  entire 
manuscripts  to  consult,  and  these  were  certainly  not  the  best 
or  the  most  ancient.  Von  Hefele  is  convinced  (in  opposition 
to  Mill)  that  the  Codex  Vaticanus  was  not  known  at  Alcalii,t 
nor  indeed  has  it  ever  been  ascertained  what  were  the  parti- 
colar  MSS.  which  Leo  X.,  before  his  election  or  after,;  sent 
for  Ximenes'  use.  In  our  own  day  more  than  five  hundred 
manuscripts,  and  among  them  those  of  the  greatest  antiquity, 
have  been  collated  and  classified  through  the  labours  of  such 
men  as  Oriesbach  and  Scholz. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  Ximenes'  opinions  had 
weight  in  matters  of  criticism.  His  attainments  in  general 
literature  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  limited,  and  Mai-t^T,  in 
one  of  his  Epistles,  §  certainly  writes  distrustfully  on  the  point. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  biblical 
critic.  The  two  accounts  are  nqt  easy  to  reconcile,  for  high 
literary  attainments  are  indispensable  to  the  scholar  who  would 
translate  or  criticise  the  ancient  Scriptures.  Perhaps  the  best 
solution  is  to  bo  foimd  in  the  rare  genius  with  which  Ximenes 

*  Half-dead,  Studia  intermortua^  Prolog.  Polyglot. 

♦  Life  of  Ximenes,  p.  173,  and  note  by  Can.  l)altou. 
X  Bee  Holes  and  Qucriest  Jan.  28,  1865. 

S  Epist.  160. 
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was  endowed.     This  supplied  in  him  many  defects,  and  often 
led  him  to  right  conclusions  eyen  in  studies  in  which  he  was 
by  no  means  proficient.      Three  converted  Jews,  profoundly 
skilled  in  Oriental  languages,  Demetrius  Ducas,  of  Crete,  and 
the  venerable  Lebrija,  were  among  his  colleagues.     '^  Make 
the  most  of  your  time,  my  friends,"  he  used  to  say,  "  lest  you 
should  lose  your  patron  or  he  should  los^  you.    I  value  your 
services  more  than  wealth  or  honour."     The  dijQGicultics  he  had 
to  overcome  were  greatly  increased  by  the  want  of  oriental 
types.    He  was  obliged,  indeed,  to  bring  artists  from  Germany 
and  have  Hebrew  types  cast  in  the  foundries  at  Alcala  under 
his  immediate  inspection.      Fifteen  years  were  occupied  in 
completing  the  work;  and  the  text  being  interlined  with  a 
Latin  translation,  and  a  Hebrew  and  Ghaldee  vocabulary  being 
appended  in  the  last  volume,  it  became  an  invaluable  instru- 
ment for  acquiring  languages  previously  little  known.     It  was 
sold  at  a  low  price,*  and  600  copies  only  being  printed,  it  soon 
became  extremely  rare  and  valuable.     It  has  fetched  as  much 
as  £68,  and  would  probably  now  be  valued  at  a  higher  price. 
When  the  printer's  son  was  sent  in  his  best  attire  to  present 
the  first  copy  to  the  prelate,  he  solemnly  blessed  God,  like 
Bede  on  a  similar  occasion,  f  t^nd  observed  to  the  friends  around 
him  that  no  act  of  his  administration  was  better  entitled  to 
their  congratulation  than  the  editing   of  the  Complutensian 
Polyglot.     In  this  opinion  all  will  concur  who  prize  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Sacred  Text.     If  it  were  now  in  the  condition  in 
which  Ximeues  found  it,  Colensoa  would  multiply  tenfold  in 
every  Christian  land.     -iVll  churches  and  all  time  arc  indebted 
to  him ;  Cardinal  Mai  and  Bagstcr  alike  have  reason  to  hail 
him  as  their  benefactor. 

Besides  the  LXX  and  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  which 
includes  the  Pentateuch  only,  the  Archbishop  caused  the 
Chaklce  paraphrases  of  the  other  books  of  tlie  Old  Testament 
to  be  translated  into  Latin  and  placed  separately  in  the  library 
of  Alcala.  The  charge  brought  against  him  by  Webstein  and 
Semler  of  accommodating  the  Greek  text  to  the  Vulgate  cannot 
be  substantiated,  and  Michaelis  and  Ernesti,  not  to  speak  of 
Griesbacli,  have  defended  him  against  his  assailants.  1  The 
question,  however,  cannot  now  be  settled  in  a  satisfactory  way, 
since  the  MSS.  used  for  the  Polyglot  have  been  pitilessly 
destroyed.  When  Professor  Moldenliauser  visited  Alcala  in 
1784  in  order  to  examine  them,  he  learned  that  they  had  all 

*  Ci  ducats. 

f  LiDgard*a  Avplo-Sa^on  Church  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

}  See  BosexuniiUer^s  Handbook  of  Biblical  CriHcisnif  in,  289. 
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been  sold  to  a  rocket-maker  of  the  town,  and  had  gone  the 
way  of  all  fireworks.  The  edition  of  Aristotle  which  Ximenes 
projected  was  never  brought  to  a  conclusion.  He  entrusted  it 
to  Joan  Vergara  and  other  learned  men,  but  its  publication 
was  deferred  till  after  the  appearance  of  tho  Polyglot,  and  the 
design  was  frustrated  at  last  by  the  Cardinal's  death.  Ho 
printed,  among  other  books  for  general  use,  a  Life  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  and  carefuUy  collected  the  best  MSS.  of  the 
ancient  Gothic  or  Mozarabic  Liturgy,  caused  them  to  be 
revised,  the  Gothic  letters  to  be  changed  into  Castilian,  and  a 
large  number  of  Mozarabic  Missals  and  Breviaries  to  bo  thus 
printed.  It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  compare  this  rite  with 
the  Boman  and  Oriental  liturgies,  in  all  of  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  and  the  worship  of  Christ  present 
in  the  great  Sacrament,  shines  forth  as  the  sun  and  centre  of 
the  Church's  system. 

At  the  time  Ximenes  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Toledo 
society  in  Spain  was  plague-stricken.  Bishops  were  wealthy 
and  worldly,  the  natural  sons  of  princes  and  grandees  were 
adorned  with  mitres,  cast  off  mistresses  were  made  abbesses, 
ecclesiastics  were  too  numerous,  priests  amply  beneficed  were 
unable  to  preach  and  ignorant  of  Latin,  monasteries  were 
made  halls  of  luxury  and  riot,  Judaism  infected  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  immoralities  of  Moors  were  closely  imitated  by 
Christians.  Against  this  corruption  Ximenes  set  his  face 
like  a  flint.  He  temporised  with  no  vice,  and  his  stern  virtue 
raised  him  up  many  foes.  Among  these  the  foremost  was  a 
Canon  named  Albornoz,  whom  the  chapter  of  Toledo  sent  to 
Home  to  counteract  the  Archbishop's  righteous  plans,  and 
prejudice  the  Pope  against  him  if  possible.  Ximenes,  however, 
was  more  than  a  match  for  the  wily  Canon.  He  Avrote  imme- 
diately to  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  Home,  and  caused 
Albornoz  to  be  arrested  at  Ostia  and  conveyed  back  to  Spain. 
He  summoned  the  miruly  Churchman  before  him  at  Alcala  and 
kept  him  closely  confined  in  prison  during  nearly  tw^o  years.* 
He  was  clearly  not  to  be  trifled  with,  an:!  throughout  liis 
reforms,  which  were  most  salutary,  he  combined  severity  witli 
gentleness,  he  amputated  with  one  hand  while  he  healed  with 
the  other.  Another  of  his  adversaries  was  the  general  of  the 
Franciscan  Order,  who  thi-ew  his  shield  over  the  Conventuals, 
or  lax  brethren,  and  traduced  the  archbishop  to  the  Queen. 
But  this  man  only  excited  Isabella's  indignation,  and  w^iis 
deposed  by  a  general  chapter  held  in  Rome  in  1606. 

t  Two-and-twenty  montliit.    Gomez,  ful.  17. 
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The  caro  which  Ximenes  showed  for  the  welfiare  of  his 
diocese  and  of  the  state,  his  conduct  as  grand  inquisitor,  his 
expedition  against  Oran,  and  his  regency  of  Spain  after  the 
death  of  Ferdinand,  are  subjects  too  important  to  be  passed 
over  lightly,  and  must  bo  reseryed  for  a  subsequent  article. 


(  41  ) 


Abt.  IV.— the  oethodox  dooteine  on  the 

DEPAKTED. 

By  a  Member  op  the  Holy  Eastern  Church. 

That  there  is  no  more  fruitful  source  of  error  in  religion  than 
the  want  of  a  due  sense  of  our  ignorance,  is  a  conclusion  war- 
ranted by  the  suggestions  of  reason  and  the  experience  of  all 
ages.  Men  have  at  all  times  been  prone  to  advocate  doctrines 
which  are  supported  neither  by  the  evidences  of  natural  re- 
ligion,  nor  by  the  teaching  of  revelation  ;  and  which  they 
coold  only  become  properly  acquainted  with  through  a  full 
comprehension  of  the  whole  scheme  of  existence.  Nothing 
but  error  can  result  from  such  presumption,  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  no  subject  is  more  plentifully  surrounded  with  super- 
stition and  falsehood  than  that  of  the  state  of  souls  after  death. 
This  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  those  who  deny,  as  to  those 
who  admit,  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation  ;  but  it  is  my 
intention  to  treat  here  only  of  those  unwarranted  assertions, 
which  are  made  by  certain  denominations  of  Christians,  and 
to  contrast  them  with  the  invariable  teaching  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  on  this  mysterious  and  awful  subject. 

The  tendency  to  unlimited  speculation  indulged  in  by  the 
schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages  resulted  in  a  complete  system 
of  doctrine  respecting  the  state  of  the  departed.  I  cannot 
produce  any  authority  which  can  better  illustrate  this  fact 
than  the  "Simmia  Theologica"  of  Thomas  Aquinas  ;  this  work 
is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  able  and  complete  ex- 
position of  the  popular  divinity  of  the  time.  In  this  "  Summa  " 
then,  we  find^.  as  I  shall  show,  an  entire  system  of  doctrine, 
on  what  is  one  of  tho  most  mysterious  of  subjects ;  and  of 
course  any  man  who  should  pretend  to  be  able  to  prove  the 
contrary  of  every  proposition  therein  contained,  would  lay 
claim  to  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  information  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  author  of  it.  For  any  one  to  bo  able  to  say, 
that  there  are  not  five  receptacles  prepared  for  the  souls  of 
the  departed,  ho  must  have  some  definite  data  whereon  to 
ground  his  opinion,  and  this  is  just  what  is  wanting.  Of 
course,  if  it  can  be  distinctly  proved  that  any  of  these  pro- 
positions are  directly  contrary  to  any  statement  of  Holy 
Scripture,  that  would  be  enough  to  condemn  such  proposi- 
tions but  such  is  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  whole  is  de- 
Yised  and  propounded;  and  so  little  is  the  information  given 
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in  Scripture,  which  for  the  most  part  maintains  a  profound 
silence  on  these  subjects,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  this  to 
be  done.  Accordingly,  it  would  be  very  presumptuous  in  me, 
or  in  any  man  to  profess  to  be  able  to  argue  the  several 
questions  in  detail.  What  I  would  remark  in  general  re- 
specting them  is — that  they  are  simply  not  established  by 
any  conclusions  of  sound  philosophy,  or  any  statements  of 
Holy  Scripture ;  but  consist  for  the  most  part  of  fieur-fetched 
inferences  from  certain  metaphysical  conclusions,  as  to  the 
psychical  and  moral  constitution  of  man ;  from  a  few  passages 
of  Scripture  ;  and  from  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  and  primi- 
tive Christian  Church.  Other,  and  opposite  inferences,  might 
be  arrived  at  with  an  equal  amount  of  probability,  and  tiiere  is 
nothing  to  convince  us  that  the  hypotheses  advanced  in  the 
"  Summa,'*  are  the  only  ones  consistent  with  all  the  acknowledged 
data.  The  reasonableness  of  this  conclusion  is  very  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  modem  Boman  Catholic  diviaes 
themselves  have  in  great  measure  re&ained  from  advocating 
the  whole  of  this  complicated  system.  They  evidently  feel, 
that  they  have  enough  to  do,  now-a-days,  to  support  other  and 
more  important  distinctive  doctrines,  and  the  only  portion  of 
it  which  is  now  insisted  on,  is  that  relating  to  the  existence 
and  reason  of  purgatory ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that,  like  all  the 
rest  of  this  system,  purgatory  has  its  origin  in  the  inventive 
ingenuity  of  the  schooLmen.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a 
digest  of  that  part  of  the  **  Summa"  which  treats  of  these  sub- 
jects ;  namely,  the  69th,  70th,  and  71st  Questions  of  the 
Supplement  to  the  Third  Part. 

**  Notwithstanding  that  souls  have  no  place,  in  a  manner 
known  to  us,  yet,  as  we  say  that  God  is  in  heaven,  so  we  say 
that  the  souls  of  those  who  are  with  God  have  a  place  there, 
and  the  souls  of  those  who  are  banished  from  His  presence 
have  an  opposite  place.*' 

From  2  Cor.  v.  and  Philip,  i.  it  is  argued  that  the  souls 
of  the  saints  go  immediately  to  heaven.  From  Luke  xvi., 
that  the  wicked,  in  like  manner,  go  direct  to  hell.  It  is 
concluded  that  "  as  bodies  by  their  lightness,  or  gravity,  either 
ascend  or  descend,  unless  there  be  an  impediment,  so  also 
the  souls  of  men,  when  freed  from  the  prison  of  the  body, 
either  go  direct  to  heaven  {nisi  peccatum  depurgandum  oh- 
stiterit)  or  to  hell. 

**  Souls  in  paradise  or  hell  cannot  go  thence  simpUcitery  so 
that  it  is  their  place  no  longer  ;  but  for  a  time  they  can  depart, 
according  to  the  order  of  Divine  Providence/'  (e.  g.,  Moses, 
EliaS;  &c.) 
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From  Genesis  xlii.,  where  Jacob  speaks  of  bringing  his  grey 
hairs  with  grief  to  hell,  it  is  argaed,  that  the  limbo  of  hell  is 
the  same  as  the  bosom  of  Abraham.     For — 

''The  souls  of  men  cannot  attain  to  rest,  save  by  the 
merit  of  faith  ;  because,  for  approach  to  God,  it  is  necessary 
to  believe.  (Heb.  xi.)  But  the  first  example  of  believing 
was  afforded  to  man  by  Abraham ;  who  first  separated  him- 
self from  the  crowd  of  unbelievers,  and  received  a  special  sign 
of  faith ;  and,  therefore,  the  rest  which  is  given  to  men  after 
death  is  called  Abraham's  bosom.  But  the  souls  of  the 
saints  after  death  have  not  had  the  same  rest  at  all  times ; 
for,  after  the  coming  of  Christ  they  have  a  perfect  rest,  en- 
joying the  divine  vision  ;  but  before  the  coming  of  Christ  they 
had  rest  indeed  by  immunity  &om  pain,  but  not  that  of  desire, 
by  the  attainment  of  its  end,"  (i.  e,  the  beatific  vision,)  *'  con- 
sequently, the  state  of  the  saints  before  Christ's  coming  can 
be  regarded  either  as  to  what  of  rest  they  did  have,  and  in 
this  light  it  is  called  Abraham's  bosom ;  or,  it  can  also  be 
regarded  as  to  that  in  which  it  was  deficient  in  rest,  and  thus 
it  is  called  the  limbo  of  hell,"  (as,  by  hypothesis,  it  was  by 
Jacob.)  **  Therefore,  the  limbo  of  hell  and  Abraham's  bosom 
were,  before  Chiist's  coming,  one  by  accident,  and  not  per  se ; 
and  hence  nothing  hinders  that,  after  the  coming  of  Christ,  it 
should  be  Abraham's  bosom,  and  be  entirely  different  from 
hell ;  for  things  which  are  one  by  accident  can  become 
separated." 

"This  limbo,  then,  is  not  the  same  as  the  hell  of  the 
damned.  For  Christ  is  said,  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  to  have 
descended  into  hell;  but  He  only  went  to  the  limbo  of  the 
Fathers."  "As  far  as  the  quality  of  the  place  is  concerned, 
this  limbo  differs  from  the  hell  of  the  damned ;  but,  as  to 
situation,  they  are  one  continuous  place  ;  unless  limbo  may  be 
supposed  to  bo  above  hell." 

As  for  the  limbo  of  unbaptized  infants,  since  Augustine, 
(Ench.  c.  93)  says  that  "  the  punishment  of  these  is  most 
light,  inasmuch  as  tliey  are  only  debtors  by  original  sin;  " 
and  since  nothing  can  be  lighter  than  what  the  Fathers 
suffered,  it  is  concluded  that  they  have  both  the  same  place. 

lut  mark  well  what  follows : — **  As  to  actual  sin,  there  is 
account  of  it,  a  temporal  punishment  in  purgatory,  and 
lal  one  in  hell ;  so  also,  to  original  sin,  there  is  duo  a 
temporal  punishment,  in  the  limbo  of  the  Fathers ;  and  an 
eternal  one  in  the  limbo  of  infants.  If,  therefore,  hell  and 
purgatory  are  not  the  same,  it  appears  that  the  limbo  of  the 
infants,  and  that  of  the  Fathers^  cannot  be  the  same." 
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It  is  conclnded  that,  ''since  there  is  no  hope  of  the  life  of 
the  blessed,  to  infants  in  limbo,  which  was  not  the  case  with 
the  Fathers,  so,  by  quality  of  reward  and  punishment,  the 
limbo  of  infants  differs  from  that  of  the  Fathers ;  but  it  does 
not  differ  in  situation,  unless  the  latter  bo  supposed  to  be  in  a 
higher  situation." 

"Five  receptacles  of  spirits,  separate  from  the  body, 
corresponding  to  their  different  states,  may  properly  be 
enumerated,  namely :  paradise,  limbo  of  the  Fathers,  purga- 
tory, hell,  and  the  limbo  of  infants."  This  is  the  general 
conclusion,  and  it  is  thus  very  clearly  illustrated:  "Souls 
united  to  mortal  bodies  have  a  state  of  meriting,"  (i.e.  are  in 
a  state  suitable  for  the  acquirement  of  merit);  "but  separate 
from  the  body,  they  are  in  a  state  of  receiving  good  or  evil, 
according  to  their  merits.  Thus,  then,  after  death,  they  are 
either  in  a  state  for  receiving  their  final  retribution,  or  else  in 
a  state  which  impedes  it.  If  they  are  in  a  state  to  receive 
final  retribution,  this  may  be  twofold :  either  for  good,  and 
this  is  paradise ;  or  bad,  and  this,  if  on  account  of  actual 
fault,  is  hell,  but  if  on  account  of  original  guilt,  is  limbo  of 
infants.  But  if  they  be  in  a  state  which  impedes  final  retribu- 
tion following :  this  is  either  on  account  of  personal  defect, 
such  is  purgatory,  in  which  are  detained  souls  which  cannot 
immediately  receive  their  reward,  on  account  of  sins  committed; 
or,  it  is  on  account  of  defect  of  nature  :  this  is  limbo  of  the 
Fathers,  in  which  the  Fathers  were  detained  from  fruition  of 
glory,  on  account  of  the  guilt  of  human  nature  not  being  yet 
expiated." 

It  will  bo  observed  that  all  this  system  is  annihilated,  if  it 
be  true,  as  the  Orthodox  Church  maintains,  that  the  separation 
of  the  soul  from  the  body  is  a  real  impediment  to  final  retri- 
bution ;  which  is  only  attained  after  the  general  resurrection 
and  the  last  Judgment :  since  it  is  only  then  that  the  restitution 
of  all  things  will  take  place,  according  to  the  Scriptures.  And 
this  is  thoroughly  in  accordance  i^vith  reason;  for  since  the 
soul  and  the  body  together  constitute  the  man,  and  together 
have  part  in  the  state  of  probation,  it  can  only  be  upon  their 
being  united,  that  a  complete  recompense  can  be  experienced ; 
and  no  other  recompense  can  be  final  than  that  whioHjis 
complete.  Again,  if  the  soids  of  the  departed  receive  ^(nr 
final  retribution  whilst  yet  separated  from  the  body,  what  will 
happen  to  them  when  the  reunion  takes  place  ?  Surely  this 
must  influence  their  condition,  in  some  way,  and,  consequently, 
affect  their  state ;  so  that;  according  to  the  scholastic  hypothe- 
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818,  the  final  retribution  is  attained  by  souls  before  they  attain 
their  final  condition ! 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  only  impediments  recoci^ised  by  the 
author  of  the  "Summa,"  are,  the  limbo  of  the  Fathers,  and 
purgatory ;  and  both  of  them  depend  upon  the  erroneous  notion 
I  have  alluded  to. 

The  next  question  treats  of  the  condition  of  souls  departed 
firom  the  body,  and  the  pain  inflicted  on  them  by  corporeal  fire. 
S.  Augustine  {lib.  de  Eccl.Dog.  c.  19)  says,  "Man  consists 
of  two  substances  only,  soul  and  flesh;  the  soul  with  its 
reason,  and  the  flesh  with  its  senses."  And  Aristotle,  speaking 
of  the  intellect :  (lib.  ii.),  ''It  pertains  to  this  alone  to  exist 
separate,  as  that  which  is  permanent  from  that  which  is 
corruptible.  But  that  the  parts  of  the  mind  continue  is 
manifest  from  this,  that  they  are  not  separable." 

Hence,  the  necessary  conclusion  is,  that  sensitive  powers 
do  not  remain  in  separated  souls,  inasmuch  as  they  depend 
upon  the  body.  But  here  a  distinction  is  attempted  to  be 
made;  they  are  said  not  to  ''remain  in  separated  souls 
simpliciter,  but  only  secundum  originem^  in  that  manner, 
namely,  in  which  principiuta  sunt  in  priiicipiis  smis." 

Again,  "since  sensitive  powers  are  altogether  composite, 
their  act  does  in  no  wise  remain  in  souls  separated  from  the 
body,  unless  indeed  it  be  tanquam  in  radice  remotaJ'  As  may 
be  supposed,  this  is  supported  by  an  extremely  abstruse 
argument,  into  which  it  is  useless  to  plunge  ;  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  the  force  of  these  admissions,  which  evidently 
establish  the  impossibility  of  such  a  thing  is  so  ignored,  that 
the  author  arrives  at  this  extraordinary  conclusion  :  "Separated 
souls  can  sufier  by  a  corporeal  fire  (!) 

"  For,  since  the  same  arguments  apply  to  separated  souls 
and  to  demons,  as  to  their  capability  of  suffering  by  a  corpo- 
real fire :  and  since  demons  suffer  from  such  fire,  when  they 
are  punished  in  the  same  pit  as  that  into  which  the  bodies  of 
the  damned  are  cast,  after  the  resurrection ;  which  necessarily 
must  be  corporeal,  as  is  clear  from  Matth.  xxv.,  Depart  from 
Me,  ye  cwrsed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels ;  from  all  this  it  follows  that  separated  souls  must 
suffer  from  a  corporeal  fire." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  complete  example  of  a 
sophistical  argument.  It  proceeds  from  the  bodies  of  men, 
after  the  resurrection,  to  demons,  before  the  resurrection : 
and  then  back  again  from  demons  to  the  soids  of  men — i.  e., 
it  infers  that  whatever  pertains  to  the  bodies  of  men,  after  the 
resurrection,  pertains  also  to  the  substance  of  demons  before 
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it ;  also,  that  whatever  pertains  to  the  sabstance  of  demons, 
pertains  also  to  separated  souls.  Neither  step  is  proved,  foi 
that  which  is  said  corporeally  of  men,  is  said  spiritually  oj 
demons.  And  it  must  not  be  argued  that  whatever  is  true  oJ 
either^  after  the  resurrection,  is  true  of  both,  before  it.  Foi 
the  Apocal}'pso  teaches  us  that  a  great  preparation  will  he 
made  before  the  final  restitution  of  all  things.  The  authoi 
proceeds : — 

''Besides,  punishment  should  correspond  to  the  fault: 
but  the  soul,  by  its  fault,  subjected  the  body  to  itself  by  a 
depraved  desire ;  therefore  it  is  just  that,  as  a  punishment,  if 
should  be  subjected  by  suffering  to  something  corporeal." 

This  will  properly  apply  to  the  eternal  punishment  of  the 
soul,  when  re-united  to  the  body ;  and  not  at  all  to  the  soul 
in  its  state  of  separation. 

''  Besides,  the  union  of  form  to  matter  is  greater  than  that 
of  agent  to  patient;  but  the  diversity  of  the  spiritual  and 
corporeal  natures  does  not  hinder  the  soul  from  being  the 
form  of  the  body ;  therefore,  neither  can  it  hinder  that  it  may 
suflfer  by  a  body." 

The  answer  to  this  is  afforded  by  a  conclusion  of  Aquinas 
himself,  that  ''  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body  per  contactnm 
virtutis.**     {Contra  Gent.  lib.  ii.) 

We  now  come  to  the  next  question,  which  treats  of 
suffrages  for  the  dead,  and  this  is  handled  with  great  in- 
genuity, but  with  equal  presumption. 

"  All  the  faithful,  united  by  charity,  are  members  of  the 
one  body  of  the  Church:  each  member  is  assisted  by  the 
others:  therefore  one  man  can  be  assisted  by  the  merits  of 
another. 

"  Although,  for  the  attainment  of  reward,  each  one  must 
be  prepared  by  his  own  acts,  and  not  by  those  of  others  ;  and 
thus  the  work  of  one  cannot  properly  profit  another,  by  way  of 
merit,  for  the  attainment  of  eternal  happiness ;  still  it  can  do 
so  by  way  of  prayer. 

"  Our  acts  have  a  twofold  value — first,  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  any  state,  as  by  meritorious  works  man  acquires  the 
state  of  beatitude  ;  secondly,  for  something  accessory  to  state, 
as  man  by  any  act  may  acquire  an  accidental  reward,  or 
remission  of  punishment.  Our  acts  can  avail  us  in  both  these 
ways,  ill  a  twofold  manner :  one  by  way  of  merit ;  the  other 
by  way  of  prayer ;  and  there  is  this  difierence  between  these 
two  ways;  that  the  one  appeals  to  justice,  the  other  to 
mercy.  For  he  who  prays,  seeks  his  petition  solely  from  the 
liberality  of  whomsoever  he  prays  to.    Accordingly,  the  work 
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of  one  man  can  never  ayail  another  in  the  acquisition  of  state, 
and  by  way  of  merit ;  (so  as  that  by  what  I  might  do,  another 
could  merit  eternal  life)  becanse  the  reward  of  glory  is  awarded 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  receiver.  For  every  one  is 
disposed  of  according  to  his  own  acts,  and  not  according  to 
the  acts  of  others.  By  way  of  prayer,  and  as  far  as  regards 
those  things  which  constitute  actual  state,  they  can  avail  only 
the  living.  Thus  the  first  grace  may  be  given  to  one  man,  at 
the  prayers  of  another :  since  this  is  given  according  to  the 
liberaKty  of  God.  As  for  that  which  follows  after,  or  is 
accessory  to,  actual  state,  the  work  of  one  may  profit  another, 
not  only  by  way  of  prayer,  but  also  by  way  of  merit :  which, 
indeed,  takes  place  in  a  twofold  manner:  either  by  com- 
monication  in  radice  opens,  which  is  charity  in  meritorious 
works :  and  hence  aU  who  are  connected  together  by  charity, 
fTptrience  some  benefit  from  their  mutual  works ;  still,  con- 
sistent with  the  measure  of  the  state  of  each ;  and  hence  is 
that  which  becomes  an  article  of  faith,  the  Communion  of 
Saints.  The  other  way  is  by  intention  of  the  doer,  who  does 
certain  works  specially  that  certain  persons  may  profit  by 
them.  Whence  these  works  are,  as  it  were,  done  by  those 
for  whom  they  are  done,  as  conferred  upon  them  by  the  doer ; 
whence  they  are  able  to  avail  them  for  fulfilment  of  satisfac-* 
tion,  or  anything  of  that  kind  which  does  not  alter  their 
state. 

"  Since  charity  never  faileth,  the  works  of  the  living  profit 
the  dead  for  diminution  of  punishment,  but  not  for  change  of 
condition. 

"  The  suffrages  of  sinners  always  are  of  profit,  ex  opere 
operate ;  but  ex  opere  operantis,  they  do  not  profit  as  being 
n^ade  by  a  sinner,  but  only  in  so  far  as  he  personates  the 
Church,  or  acts  as  the  instrument  of  another. 

"  The  work  of  suffrages,  made  for  the  dead,  profits  the 
performers  thereof,  as  far  as  the  acquirement  of  merit  for 
eternal  life  is  concerned ;  but  by  no  means  as  expiative  of 
punishment,  so  as  to  make  satisfaction. 

**  Suffrages  do  not  avail  the  damned. 

*'  The  suffrages  of  the  living  are  an  aid  to  those  who  are 
detained  in  purgatory,  since  the  work  of  one  person  can  avail 
another  for  satisfaction. 

'*For  the  punishment  of  purgatory  is  in  supplement  of 
satisfaction,  which  has  not  been  consummated  in  the  body, 
and  therefore,  since  the  work  of  one  cc^n  avail  another  for 
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satisfaction,  whether  he  be  alive  or  dead,  there  is  no  donbt 
that  the  snffi-ages  made  by  the  living  profit  those  who  are  in 
purgatory." 

Wo  are  now  in  a  condition  to  form  a  pretty  full  and  con- 
nected notion  of  the  scholastic  system  of  the  state  of  the 
departed,  and  the  ejficacy  of  prayers  and  suffirages  in  their 
behalf ;  but,  as  the  object  of  this  paper  is  a  practical  one,  and 
chiefly  concerns  the  efficacy  of  these  prayers,  I  shall  only 
call  attention  to  one  brief  passage  in  the  foregoing  extracts, 
which  throws  a  strong  light  upon  the  Orthodox  doctrine, — ^it 
is  that  which  refers  to  the  Communion  of  Saints.  The  prac- 
tice of  prayers  for  the  dead,  as  prevailing  in  the  Christian 
Church  of  all  ages,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  this 
doctrine,  and  it  could  not  be  stated  in  better  terms  than  those 
I  have  distinguished  by  Italics :  ''  all  who  are  connected  to- 
gether by  charity  experience  some  benefit  from  their  mutual 
works."  The  converse  proposition  is  established  by  the  words 
of  Scripture :  If  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
principle.  But  this  by  the  way ;  I  shall  have  another  oppor- 
tunity of  recurring  to  this  branch  of  the  subject;  and,  to 
return  to  the  ''  Summa,"  it  will  be  seen  that,  since  the  reason 
of  purgatory  is  the  deficiency  of  satisfaction,  we  require  to 
know  something  of  the  scholastic  doctrine  upon  satisfaction. 
I  can  only  pretend  to  give  a  digest  firom  the  "  Summa  "  hero. 

1.  "  Satisfaction  is  never  to  be  imposed  upon  the  newly 
baptized,  because  they  are  wholly  freed  by  the  passion  of 
Christ ;  and  satisfaction  made  by  them  would  imply  an  injury 
to  Christ's  passion,  as  though  it  were  not  a  sufficient  satisfac- 
tion for  the  sins  of  the  baptized. 

2.  **By  satisfaction,  the  penitent  acquires  the  full  effect 
of  grace  ;  because  he  is  wholly  liberated  from  the  guilt  of  sin. 

3.  "  The  Passion  of  Christ  caused  om*  salvation  by  way 
of  satisfaction. 

4.  "  This  satisfaction  was  super-abundant. 

5.  '*  To  satisfy,  is  to  give  due  honour  to  God. 

6.  "  Satisfaction  is  a  work  of  justice,  L  e.  a  judicial  act. 

7.  "  Whether  it  regards  past  or  future  sins,  satisfaction  is 
accomplished  by  penal  works. 

8.  "Whether  performed  for  one's  self,  or  another, 
satisfaction  is  called  a  price. 

9.  "  One  man  can  satisfy  for  another,  provided  they  be  one 
in  charity. 

10.  **  Satisfaction  implies  the  payment  of  a  debt. 
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11.  "  The  works  of  satisfaction  are  almsgiving,  fasting  and 
prayer. 

12.  "  Penance  removes  all  tbo  fault  of  sin,  but  not  always 
the  whole  guilt ;  that  is,  the  whole  debt  of  punishment." 

So  that  satisfaction  is  that  part  of  the  debt  of  punishment, 
or  of  guilt,  which  penance  is  sometimes  unable  to  remove. 
Upon  this  doctrine  those  of  indulgences  and  of  purgatory 
depend ;  and  it  affects  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Koman 
Church  as  to  the  use  of  penitential  works.  And  this  is  the 
very  root  of  her  system  :  it  is  that  ))art  of  the  teaching  of  the 
schoolmen,  which  has  held  its  ground,  and  which  forms  part 
of  the  essential  teaching  of  the  modem  Eoman  Church ;  for 
both  the  doctrines  of  purgatory,  and  of  indulgences,  are 
certainly  dc  fide,  and  form  pai-t  of  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV. 
Perrone  thus  clearly  lays  down  the  modem  Roman  doctrine  of 
satisfaction :  "  satisfaction  is  a  compensation  for  the  injury 
offered  to  God  by  our  sins.  In  every  grave  sin,  two  properties 
are  found,  namely,  the  fault  and  liabiUty  to  eternal  punish- 
ment, (when  they  are  removed,  man  immediately  retums  to 
the  grace  of  God,)  and  the  liability  to  temporal  pimishment, 
which  olien  remains  after  forgiveness  of  the  fault;  and  for 
the  expiation  of  which  men  ought  to  offer  (lod  alms,  prayers, 
and  fastings,  and  other  pious  works  or  pains,  either  volun- 
tarily undertaken,  or  patiently  home,  or  enjoined  by  the  priest ; 
80  that  they  compensate  God  for  the  injury  done  Him  by  their 
sons,  and  satisfy  His  justice."     (Tract  de  Poenit.  cap.  iv.) 

Thus  it  appears  that  earthly  penances  and  purgatory  con- 
stitute part  payment  of  the  debt  due  to  sin ;  indulgences  are 
a  remission  of  this  part  of  the  debt.  The  Roman  doctrine 
holds  that  the  penances  prescribed  by  the  Church  are  not  only 
of  use  as  moral  discipline,  respecting  the  futiu*e  only,  as  tend- 
h^J  to  the  eradication  of  sinful  habit ;  but,  that  they  are  also 
satisfactory,  or  expiatory,  to  Divine  justice  on  account  of 
sins  that  are  past.  But  liow  is  this  to  bo  reconciled  with  the 
fact,  which  they  dare  not  deny,  that  the  Blood  of  Jcsm  Christ 
clcameth  us  from  all  sin  ?  and  that  the  satisfaction,  thereby 
afforded  to  Divine  justice,  is  superabundant  and  complete  ? 
It  Ls  attempted  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  sufficiency 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  His  Blood ;  but 
^^  appUcation  of  these  qualifications  to  such  terms  as  satis- 
'i^on  or  expiation  is  manifestly  absurd  :  if  a  satisfaction  or 
•n  expiation  is  sujficient,  it  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  thing, 
^ff^ctualy  provided  only  that  it  be  appropriated  at  all.  For  it 
18  simply  a  case  of  equivalence,  and  equivalence  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  degrees :  if  a  thing  be  not  equal  to  another  it  is 
1868.  B 
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nneqnal  to  it ;  an  amount  snfficient  for  the  payment  of  any 
debt  is  an  effectual  amount,  and  anything  short  of  an  effectual 
amount  could  not  be  suiBcient.  For  the  act  of  tender  is  pre- 
supposed. So  with  the  Passion  of  Christ :  it  is  freely  offered, 
and  can  only  be  available  when  it  is  appropriated ;  in  that 
case  it  provides  us  with  a  sufficient,  and  therefore  necessarily 
an  effectual  expiation :  and  if,  when  once  appropriated,  it  be 
not  effectual,  it  must  be  because  it  is  insufficient.  It  most  be 
observed  that  this  question  in  no  wise  relates  to  the  applica- 
tion or  appropriation  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  or  of  the 
operation  of  grace  :  these  things  are  conditional,  and,  inasmuch 
as  they  involve  a  work  of  time,  must,  in  some  way,  be  suscep- 
tible  of  degrees.  This  appropriation,  however,  as  I  have  said, 
is  presupposed,  and  the  whole  matter  relates  to  those  who 
have  made  that  appropriation,  and  who  are  actually  in  a  state 
of  grace.  And  what  I  affirm  respecting  such  persons  is, 
that  80  long  as  they  continue  in  that  state,  the  Blood  qfjetiu 
Christ  cleanseth  them  from  all  sin ;  that  their  sins  are  com- 
pletely  expiated,  by  a  superabundant  satisfaction ;  and  that 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure — 
that  is,  to  take  heed  lest  they  fall  away  from  that  state  of 
grace.  And  here  comes  in  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  penances 
— namely,  that  they  are  intended  for  a  moral  discipline,  and 
have  no  fiirther  influence  upon  sins  that  are  past,  excepting 
as  they  affect  our  present  and  future  actions  by  way  of  habit. 
This  habit  is  to  be  removed  by  the  establishment  of  its  con- 
trary ;  and  hence  the  penance  has  to  be  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  habit.  For  sins  of  sensuality,  it  is  useless  to 
prescribe  almsgiving  ;  for  bodily  mortification  is  the  proper 
exercise  to  counteract  their  effect  upon  the  mind.  Against 
sins  of  avarice,  on  the  other  hand,  bodily  exercise  is  of  no 
avail ;  but  liberality  and  almsgiving  are  to  be  practised ;  and 
so  on.  As  for  the  remission  of  penance,  or  indulgences,  it  is 
manifest  that  until  the  sinful  habit  be  subdued,  it  would  be  a 
want  of  charity  to  grant  them ;  but  as  soon  as  that  result  is 
attained,  the  penance  has  served  its  purpose,  and  requires  no 
authority  to  remit  it.  Hence  indiscriminate  indulgences, 
granted  without  a  proper  examination  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  or  the  state  of  the  individual,  are  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  proper  use  of  penance. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  penance  entirely  cuts  away  the 
ground  from  the  position  that  purgatory  is  a  provision  for  the 
payment  of  that  debt,  which  the  Passion  of  Christ  has  left 
unpaid;  but  there  is  another  argument  equally  conclusive: 
''What  has  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  do  with  punishment  by 
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fire  and  tortnres  ?  Only  one  of  these  two  things  can  happen, 
either  ponishment  or  forgiveness,  and  not  both  at  once.*'  *'Iu 
whatever  manner  yon  understand  the  fire  of  purgatory/'  says 
Bishop  Macarius,  in  liis  Orthodox  Dogmatic  Theology,  '*  whether 
literally  or  figuratively,  in  either  case  such  efiects  cannot  be 
attributed  to  it.  If  you  adhere  to  the  letter,  you  find  that 
by  its  nature,  fire  is  incapable  of  purifying  from  spiritual 
stains,  the  soul,  which  is  a  simple,  immaterial  substance.  If 
you  have  recourse  to  the  figurative  sense,  that  is  to  say,  if  you 
see  in  this  fire  the  interior  torments  of  a  soul  haunted  by  the 
consciousness  of  its  past  sins,  and  the  attrition  of  heart  which 
they  cause ;  nothing  of  that  kind  can  purify  the  soul  in  the  life 
beyond  the  tomb  ;  for,  in  that  life  there  is  no  place  for  man 
either  to  repent,  to  merit,  or  the  contrary,  nor  to  amend  himself, 
as  the  Boman  Catholics  suppose  ;  and,  in  case  he  remains  in 
sin,  nnpurified  and  unregenerated,  until  then,  whatever  he  may 
then  endure,  he  can  in  no  wise,  by  his  own  sufferings,  satisfy 
the  divine  justice,  or  efface  the  inevitable  consequences  of  sin.''^ 
Again,  "the  Orthodox  Church  decidedly  rejects  the  fire  of 
purgatory,  a  fire  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  which  can 
purify  souls."t  So  the  Orthodox  Confession  :  after  quoting 
Theophylact,  who,  ''treating  on  these  words  of  Christ,  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  Luke :  To  tvluyin  potver  is  given  of  forgiving 
sins  on  earth,  teacheth,  saying,  '  Observe,  it  is  said  on  earth, 
for  so  long  as  we  continue  on  earth,  we  can  wipe  out  our  sins, 
but  after  we  leave  this  earth,  we  are  no  more  able  of  ourselves 
to  cancel  our  sins  by  our  confessions.  The  doors  are  then 
shut/  And  again,  on  the  words  of  Matthew,  (chap.  xxii.  13.) 
Bind  him  hand  and  foot.  By  which  the  active  faculties  of 
the  soul  are  meant,  he  says,  'In  this  life  we  may  labour  and 
endeavour,  but  afterwards,  the  active  faculties  of  the  soul  are 
bound,  nor  can  we  any  more  do  aught  in  atonement  for  our 
offences.'  And  farther,  on  the  xxv.  chapter  of  the  same 
Qospel,  he  says,  *  There  is  no  more  time  for  repentance  and 
good  works  after  this  life.'  From  all  which,  it  is  clear,  that 
after  its  separation,  the  soul  can  no  more  perform  penance, 
nor  do  any  other  work  whereby  it  might  be  freed  from  the 
chains  of  hades."! 

Again,  "It  is  nowhere  taught  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  that 
there  is  any  temporary  punishment,  whereby  the  soul  after 
death  may  be  purged.  On  the  contrary,  the  Church  in  the 
second  Council  of   Constantinople,   did  condemn  Origen  for 

•  Orthodox  Dogmatic  Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  728,  730. 

f  See  Ibid.,  p.  730. 

^  Orthodox  Confeuion.    LodviU's  Trvui.  Part  I.  Qnestioii  Ixiv.  p.  65. 
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this  very  opinion.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  soul,  when 
once  departed,  cannot  again  become  a  partaker  of  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church.  Gould  this  be,  that  the  soul  could 
satisfy  there  for  sins  committed  in  this  life,  then  by  like 
reason  it  might  partake  of  the  Sacrament  of  penance  there ; 
which,  being  contrary  to  orthodox  doctrine,  the  Church 
rightly  and  wisely  offers  the  unbloody  Sacrifice  for  those  souls, 
together  with  her  prayers,  that  they  may  be  forgiven  those 
things  wherein  they  had  offended  whilst  they  continued  in 
this  life,  and  not  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  any 
punishment  that  they  were  then  suffering  for  a  time  only. 
Our  Church  doth  not  admit  nor  approve  of  such  fables  as 
Bomo  men  have  fancied,  concerning  the  state  of  souls  after 
deatli ;  as  that  they  are  tormented  in  pits  and  waters,  and 
with  sharp  prongs,  when  they  are  snatched  away  by  death, 
before  tliey  can  have  done  suflScient  penance  for  their  faults."* 
There  is  one  passage  of  Scripture,  however,  which  is  very 
confidently  relied  on  by  the  advocates  of  purgatory ;  it  is  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  (1  Cor.  iii.  11-15.)  For  otlier 
fonuihitlon  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ,  Now  if  anif  man  build  upon  this  foundat'um  ffold, 
sih'cr,  2^f'<*eions  stones,  wood,  hay,  stuhhlc  ;  every  mun's  tcork 
shidl  he  made  manifest,  for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it 
shall  be  revealed  by  fire ;  and  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's 
ivork,  of  what  sort  it  is.  If  any  man's  work  abide,  which  he 
haih  built  thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  If  any  man's 
work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss,  but  he  himself  shall 
be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.  But  these  words,  in  reality,  do 
no  more  than  signify  tlio  immortality  of  the  soul,  even  under 
the  etcmal  fire  of  hell.  For  mark  the  time  when  this  fiery 
trial  takes  place,  it  is  the  day,  the  day,  that  is,  of  the  last 
judgment,  which  shall  declare  it ;  whence  S.  Paul  prays  for 
Epaphroditus,  The  Lord  yrant  unto  him  that  he  may  find 
mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day.  Then  it  is  to  bo  observed, 
that  there  are  only  two  classes  of  works  mentioned,  gold, 
silver,  j^recious  stones,  all  of  which  abide  fire,  and  suffer  no 
loss  whatever  therefrom ;  and  wood,  hay,  stubble,  and  these 
are  all  entirely  consumed  by  fire :  there  is  no  middle  class 
which  intervenes  between  the  two.  By  the  three  former  then, 
the  Apostle  signifies  virtues;  charity,  purity,  martyrdom, 
Airginity,  and  the  like ;  by  the  three  latter,  that  which  is 
contrary  to  these,  namely,  bad  works.  So  that  although  the  evil 
deed  will  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  e\il  doors  will  suffer  loss^ 

•  Ibid.,  Part  I,  Q.  Ixvi.  p.  67, 
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that  is,  will  be  for  ever  banished  from  the  presence  of  the  only 
good ;  yet  they  will  not  be  destroyed,  but  w^ill  continue  their 
existence  in  the  fire,  and  suffer  eternally :  this  is  the  purport 
of  the  word  a-coBTja-erat,  and  not  that  of  salvation  in  bliss . 
This  is  the  sense  given  to  the  passage  by  S.  John  Chrysostom, 
and  it  is  evidently  in  complete  accordance  with  the  whole 
bearing  of  the  passage. 

Rejecting,  then,  the  complicated  system  invented  by  the 
schoolmen,  and  in  particular  the  figment  of  purgatory,  as 
devoid  of  all  foundation  in  the  written  and  traditional  teaching 
of  the  Church ;  are  we  to  adopt  the  opposite  extreme,  main- 
tained by  the  Protestants,  and  dogmatically  assert,  equally 
without  foundation,  that  prayers  for  the  departed  are  offensive 
to  God,  useless  to  them,  and  superstitious  in  us  ?  Surely, 
we  could  only  be  justified  in  so  doing,  were  we  properly 
acquainted  with  the  precise  condition  of  the  souls  of  the 
departed,  between  the  time  of  their  decease  and  the  last 
judgment,  and  final  restitution  of  all  things.  As  I  have 
already  said,  wo  are  extremely  ignorant  on  all  such  points ; 
18  it  for  us,  then,  to  **  limit  the  Omnipotent  in  the  exercise 
of  His  mercy?"  May  God  preserve  us  from  such  extreme 
presumption !  Let  us,  therefore,  in  a  spirit  of  docility  and 
reverence,  listen  to  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Orthodox 
Church  on  these  mysterious  questions. 

The  '^Longer  Catechism,"  one  of  the  most  judicious 
e^ositions  of  doctrine,  approved  by  her,  teaches  us  as 
follows : — 

"  Till  the  general  resurrection,  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
arc  in  light  and  rest,  with  a  foretaste  of  eternal  happiness ; 
hut  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  in  a  state  the  reverse  of  this, 
^e  may  not,  however,  ascribe  to  the  souls  of  the  righteous, 
Perfect  happiness  after  death ;  because  it  is  ordained  that  the 
perfect  retribution  according  to  works  shall  be  received  by 
tlie  perfect  man,  after  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  God's 
l^t  judgment. 

**The  Apostle  Paul  says.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
^  a  croicn  of  rujhteousneHS^  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
JttAjfe,  shall  give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to  me  onli/,  hut 
^^^io  all  them  also  tliat  love  His  appearing.  (2  Tim.  iv.  8.) 
And  again,  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ;  that  everyone  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his 
^dy,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  he  good  or 
W.     (2  Cor.  V.  10.) 

"We  ascribe  to  the  souls  of  the  lighteous  a  foretaste  of 
bliss  before  the  last  judgment^  on  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
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Christ  Himself,  who  says,  in  the  parable,  that  the  righteous 
Lazarus  was,  immediately  after  death,  carried  into  Abraham's 
bosom.  This  foretaste  of  bliss  is  joined  with  a  sight  of 
Christ's  own  countenance,  more  especially  with  the  saints, 
as  we  are  given  to  understand  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  had 
a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ.     (Philip,  i.  23.) 

**  With  respect  to  such  souls  as  have  departed  with  faith, 
but  without  having  had  time  to  bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of 
repentance,  this  is  to  be  remarked :  that  they  may  be  aided 
towards  the  attainment  of  a  blessed  resurrection,  by  prayers 
offered  in  their  behalf,  especially  such  as  are  offered  in 
union  with  the  oblation  of  the  bloodless  Sacrifice  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and  by  works  of  mercy  done  in 
faith  for  their  memory.  This  doctrine  is  grounded  on  the 
constant  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  the  sources  of 
which  may  be  seen  even  in  the  Church  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Judas  Maccabteus  offered  sacrifice  for  his  men  that  had  fallen. 
(2  Mace.  xii.  43.)  Prayer  for  the  departed  has  ever  formed  a 
fixed  part  of  the  Divine  Liturgy,  from  the  first  Liturgy  of  the 
Apostle  James.  8.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says,  "  Very  great 
will  be  the  benefit  to  those  souls,  for  which  prayer  is  offered 
at  the  moment  when  the  great  and  tremendous  Sacrifice  is 
lying  in  view."* 

**  S.  Basil  the  Great  in  his  Prayers  for  Pentecost  says, 
that  the  Lord  vouchsafes  to  receive  from  us  propitiatory 
prayers  and  sacrifices  'for  those  that  are  kept  in  hades,' 
and  allows  us  the  hope  of  obtaining  for  them  *  peace,  relief, 
and  freedom.*  "t 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  extract,  that  the  orthodox 
practice  of  prayers  for  the  departed  is  not  grounded  upon  any 
information  we  may  suppose  ourselves  to  possess  as  to  their 
actual  state  ;  but  rather  upon  the  immemorial  example  of  the 
Church  of  all  ages.  The  only  information  we  have  on  that 
subject  is  comprehended  in  the  following  hymn,  which  is  the 
composition  of  S.  John  Damascene  : 

**  In  the  tomb  bodily, 
And  in  Hades  with  thy  soul  as  God, 
And  in  Paradise  with  the  thief, 
And  on  the  throne  wert  Thou,  0  Christ, 
With  the  Father  and  the  Spirit, 
Filling  all  things,  the  Incircumscript.'*! 

•  Lect.  Myst  v.  9. 

^  Longer  Catechism.     Blackmore's  translation,  p.  98. 

}  Octacckuff,  Tone  IV.  Can,  AnoMt,  Ode  i.  verse  S. 
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That  onr  Lord's  Body  was  in  the  tomb,  was  proved  by  the 
stone  sealed  by  the  Jews :  that  He  was  in  hades,  is  proved 
by  the  Scripture,  Thou  milt  not  leave  My  soul  in  hades,  which 
David  says  in  the  person  of  Christ,  as  proved  by  S.  Peter 
(Acts  ii.  27) ;  He  was  in  paradise  with  the  thief,  in  accord- 
ance with  His  promise  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in 
paradise ;  that  tiiis  paradise  was  not  the  same  with  heaven, 
is  proved  by  His  words  which  He  spoke  to  Mary,  afterwards — 
I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  My  Father  (John  xx.  17).  He  was 
ever  on  the  throne,  in  consequence  of  His  consnbstantiality 
with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  who  are  therefore  here 
mentioned :  and  the  reason  why  He  could  do  all  this,  is  His 
attribute  of  incircumscription.  There  is  nothing  here  but 
what  is  clearly  in  accordance  with  the  plain  teaching  of 
Scripture,  and  it  would  argue  the  greatest  temerity  in  any 
one  who  should  call  it  in  question,  but  all  that  is  here  said,  as 
well  as  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  In  My  Father^s  house  are 
many  mansions,  although  they  certainly  encourage  us  in 
praying  for  the  departed,  do  at  the  same  time  forcibly  remind 
ns  of  our  ignorance  as  to  their  condition,  and  deter  us  from 
piyingy  with  an  unhallowed  curiosity,  into  things  which  are 
not  revealed. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  "  the  Communion  of  Saints,"  how- 
ever, which  is  the  true  foundation  of  the  practice,  this  glorious 
veriiy,  to  deny  which  would  be  to  deny  the  Holy  Ghost 
Himself,  who,  by  His  Divine  efficacy,  unites  all  the  faithful 
into  one  communion  and  fellowship,  just  as  the  members  of 
each  man's  body  are  united  by  the  possession  of  a  common 
vitality ;  I  say,  it  is  this  grand  truth  which  encourages  us  to 
persevere  in  an  exercise  so  consolatory,  so  charitable,  and  so 
beneficial.  For  what  can  be  more  calculated  to  confirm  our 
fJEuth  in  the  great  truths  of  religion,  in  a  future  life,  and  in  the 
boundless  power  and  goodness  of  God,  than  the  reflection 
that  death  is,  after  aU,  a  mere  material  change ;  that  it 
neither  affects  the  integrity  of  the  soul  itself,  nor  of  those 
bonds  of  charity  and  affection  which  unite  us  to  it ;  and  that 
our  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  whole  of  Christ's  mystical  Body 
is  not  a  barren  sentiment,  but  a  salutary  principle  fraught 
with  advantage  to  all  its  members  ? 

I  cannot,  however,  offer  a  more  con\'incing  argument,  in 
favour  of  the  lawfulness  and  utility  of  prayers  for  the  dead, 
than  that  afforded  by  the  following  passage,  from  one  of  the 
sermons  of  the  late  holy  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  : — 

''  There  are  some  Christians  who  deprive  themselves  of  the 
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consolation  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  And  who  are  they? 
Without  doubt  those  who,  knowingly,  or  in  ignorance,  love  to 
argue,  rather  than  to  believe.  Why  do  they  not  admit  prayers 
for  the  dead  ?  It  appears  to  have  no  other  cause  than  that 
they  do  not  understand  how  the  efiBcacy  of  prayer  can  extend 
so  far — from  one  world  to  another — ^from  the  visible  to  the 
invisible. 

"  I  would  ask  a  man  who  reasons  thus,  whether  ordinary 
reason  comprehends  the  efiBcacy  of  prayer,  made  by  one  living 
person  for  another — particularly  if  it  be  made  for  an  absent 
person,  or  even  for  some  one  present — on  behalf  of  any  moral 
or  spiritual  benefit ;  such  as  pardon  of  sins,  amendment  of 
certain  faults,  subduing  of  the  passions,  illumination  of  the 
mind,  confirmation  in  virtue  ?  Are  not  two  souls,  each  taken 
with  its  own  proper  reason,  its  will,  its  inclinations,  its  Hberty, 
two  distinct  worlds  to  one  another,  and  all  the  more  distinct, 
that  they  are  both  limited  by  their  bodies  ?  How  then  can 
the  prayer  of  one  extend  its  eflScacy  to  the  other  ? 

"Let  any  man  answer  these  questions  as  he  will.  If  he 
undertake  to  demonstrate,  that  the  distinction  of  being  and  of 
liberty  does  not  impede  the  efiScacy  of  prayer  for  the  living ; 
by  doing  so,  he  demonstrates,  at  the  same  time,  the  efl&cacy  of 
prayer  for  the  dead.  If  he  would  say,  that  the  efiScacy  of 
prayer  for  the  living  is  possible,  although  it  may  not  be  ex- 
plicable by  the  reason,  I  say  in  my  turn.  Do  not  then  deny 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  merely  because  it  also  is 
inexplicable,  or  appears  to  be  so. 

"  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  safest  course  is  to  arguejless,  and 
to  believe  more  ;  and  to  rely,  not  on  our  own  wisdom,  but  on 
the  Word  of  God.  But  the  Word  of  God  tells  us— We  knmv 
not  what  we  should  j)r^;/  for  as  we  ought.  Kom.  viii.  26. 
Consequently,  reason,  without  grace,  cannot  teach  us  whether 
we  ought  to  pray  for  any  one.  But  the  Spirit  itself  continues 
the  Apostle,  maheth  intercession  for  us  with  fjroanimjs  which 
cannot  be  lUtcred,  in  the  prayer  of  each  one  according  to  his 
situation ;  and  the  same  Spirit,  for  a  common  guidance  in 
prayer,  especially  that  made  in  public,  expresses  clearly  what 
we  ought  to  ask.  For  example — I  exhort,  therefore ,  that,  first 
of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of 
thanks  he  made  for  all  men.  1  Tim.  ii.  1.  And  again — If 
any  man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin,  not  unto  death,  he  shall  ask, 
and  he  shall  give  him  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death. 
There  is  a  sin  unto  death,  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  yray  for 
it.     1  John  V.  16.    And  again — Pray  for  one  another,  that 
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ye  may  be  healed.     The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 

man  avaUeth  much.    Jas.  v.  16.    Again :  see  how  the  Apostle 

S.Paul  both  prays  for  others,  and  asks  their  prayers — We  pray 

ahcayafor  you,  he  writes  to  the  Thessalonians,  that  our  God 

woM  count  you  worthy  of  this  calling,  and  fulfil  all  the  good 

feature  of  His  goodness,  and  tlie  work  of  faith  and  power, 

ihat  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  he  glorified  in  you 

and  ye  in  Him  according  to  the  grace  of  our  God  and  the  Lord 

Jesus  Christ,     2  Thess.  i.  11,   VZ.    And  farther  on,  in  the 

Bame  Epistle  :  Finally,  brethren,  pray  for  us,  that  the  word 

of  Oic  Lord  may  have  free  course,  and  be  glorified  even  as  it 

is  icith  you.     iii.  1.     And  in  another  Epistle,  Praying  altvays 

with  aU  prayer  and  supplication  in  th^  Spirit,  and  watching 

Oiereunto  with  all  perseverance  and  supplication  for  all  saints, 

and  for  me,  tliat  utterance  may  be  given  tuito  me  that  I  may 

open  my  mouth  boldly,  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the 

Gospel,  for  which  I  am  an  ambassador  in  bonds.    Eph.  vi. 

18, 19. 

"  Without  bringing  together  the  numerous  testimonies  of 
Holy  Scripture  upon  prayer  in  general,  as  being  a  thing  well 
hiown,  we  will  apply  to  the  particular  object  of  these  reflec- 
tions those  which  we  have  here  quoted. 

"  If  we  know  not  what  we  should  ask,  and,  to  supply  our 
ignorance,  possess  that  Holy  Scripture,  which  is  able  to  make 
usmse  unto  salvation,  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  man  of  God 
'^dy  he  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works, 
2  Tim.  iii.  15,  17,  we  can  rely  upon  the  wisdom  and  good-' 
ness  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  has  dictated  that  Scripture,  not 
only  for  instructing  us,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  as  to  what  we 
should  ask ;  but  also  for  preserving  us,  by  His  prohibitions, 
from  addressing  to  God  prayers  which  would  be  displeasing 
to  Him.  This  reliance  is  justified  by  the  facts  themselves. 
We  can  see,  in  fact,  how  Holy  Scripture,  at  the  same  time 
ttat  it  inculcates  prayer  for  all  men,  restrains  the  believer 
from  prayer  displeasing  to  God,  and  useless  to  men,  by  for- 
lidding  it.  There  is  a  sin  unto  death,  I  do  not  say  that  he 
ihall  pray  for  it.  It  follows  from  this,  that,  even  if  there  be 
not  in  Holy  Scripture  any  particular,  positive,  command  of 
prayers  for  the  dead,  but  it  is  deduced  from  more  general 
principles  and  commands  upon  prayer ;  since,  on  the  other  hand 
ftere  is  no  prohibition  which  forbids  such  prayer,  as  in  fact 
ttere  is  not — this  absence  of  prohibition  itself,  this  very  silence 
of  Holy  Scripture  alone,  is  a  proof  that  prayer  for  the  dead  is 
neither  displeasing  to  God  nor  useless  to  men. 
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''  A  lover  of  doubt  might  demaniL :  Is  it  not  saperflaoas  to 
pray  for  those  who  are  departed  in  faith  and  hope  ?  I  rejoin : 
Is  it  not  saperflaoas,  in  appearance,  to  pray  for  the  saints  ? 
And  yet  S.  Pan!  woald  have  us  pray  for  all  ilie  saints.  Is  it 
not  superfluous  to  pray  for  the  Apostles,  who  were  propagators 
of  grace  to  all  others,  and  the  first  among  the  saints  of  the 
Church — God  has  set  in  His  Church,  firstly  Apostles  f  1  Got. 
xii.  28,  And  yet,  the  Apostle  Paul  asks  even  those  who  are 
not  Apostles,  to  pray  for  him,  and  what  is  more,  he  did  so  at 
the  very  time  when  he  already  approached  the  crown  pro- 
mised to  the  exploits  of  his  Apostleship.  If  prayer  is  useful 
to  the  Gospel  itself,  that  tlie  Word  of  Ood  vmy  Juivefree  coursej 
and  be  glorifiedy  although  the  Gospel  is  itself  tlie  power  of 
Ood  for  salvation  unto  every  one  that  believeth,  Bom.  i.  16, 
is  it  reasonable — is  it  possible — ^to  fear  that  prayer  for  the 
faithful  departed  is  superfluous  ? 

"But  again,  it  may  be  asked,  Is  not  prayer  for  those 
who  are  dead  in  sin,  vain  ?  I  answer  :  it  is  vain  for 
those  who  are  dead  in  spiritual  death  by  mortal  sin,  and  who 
have  been  struck  with  corporeal  death  in  that  state — for 
those  who  have  inwardly  fallen  away  from  the  spiritual  body 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  from  the  life  of  faith,  l^ 
their  unbelief,  their  impenitence,  their  decided  and  final 
opposition  to  the  grace  of  God.  Whenever  the  signs  of  this 
sad  death  are  clear  to  an  enlightened  and  impartial  view, 
there  is  no  place  for  the  consolation  of  prayer :  There  is  a 
sin  unto  death,  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it.  But 
what  can  prayer  do  for  him  who  hath  committed  a  sin,  yet 
one  fiot  unto  death  /  It  can  ylve  him  life  !  But  does  this 
apply  to  him  also  who  is  bodily  dead  ?  S.  John,  in  the  words 
on  which  We  are  now  engaged,  does  not  say.  Yes,  But 
neither  does  he  say.  No.  He  does  not  forbid  prayers  for  the 
dead,  although  he  does  forbid  prayer  for  the  impenitent  and 
desperate  sinner. 

"  The  all-provident  wisdom  of  God  does  not  openly  pro- 
claim the  command  of  prayer  for  the  dead  in  Divine  Scripture, 
perhaps  on  this  account ;  that  the  living  should  not,  by  relying 
upon  such  aid,  relax  their  efforts  to  work  out  their  own  salva* 
tion  with  fear  and  trembling  before  their  bodily  death.  .  .  • 
And  this,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  prayers  for  the  dead 
have  existed  from  antiquity,  and  still  exist  in  the  Church  ;  not 
as  an  institution  solemnly  proclaimed,  and  essential  to  the 
faith,  or  as  strictly  prescribed ;  but  as  a  tradition,  and  a  pious 
custom,  always  upheld  by  the  free  obedience  of  faith,  and  by 
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fipeijaent  spiritual  experiences.    Let  ns  appeal  to  some  testi- 
monies in  its  support. 

"  Liberality f  writes  the  Son  of  Sirach,  hath  grace  in  the 

right  of  every  man  living ;  and  from  ilie  dead  withhold  it  not. 

Eeclus.  vii.  33.     What  is  here  meant  by  liberality  1    If  it 

1)6  the  gift  brought  to  the  altar,  the  words  from  the  dead 

vtAfcoM  it  not  evidently  signify,  bring  an  offering  for  the 

dead,  or^  what  is  the  same  thing,  pray  for  the  dead.     If  it  be 

mpposed  more  probable  that  liberality  signifies  beneyolence 

towBids  the  poor,  whether  the  one   or  the  other  of  these 

thanghts  were  that  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  they  both  suppose 

the  same  foundation,  which  is  common  to  them — which  is, 

iliit  the  living  can  and  ought  to  perform  good  works,  which 

mtj  be  useful  to  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

"In  the  History  of  the  Maccabees  we  find  sacrifice  and 
pnyer  for  the  dead  actually  mentioned.  Judas  offered  it  for 
those  soldiers  who  died  in  the  sin  of  having  taken,  as  spoil  of 
war,  the  thirufs  consecrated  to  idols,  with  which  the  just  ought 
not  to  soil  their  hands.     2  Mace.  xii.  89,  46. 

"  Ever  since  Christian  worship  has  been  publicly  instituted, 
prayer  for  the  dead  has  always  been  admitted  in  it,  as  forming 
80  integral  part  thereof.  AJl  the  ancient  rituals  of  the  sacred 
Litorgy  prove  this,  commencing  with  that  of  S.  James,  the 
Brother  of  the  Lord.  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
prajer  for  the  dead  was  an  apostolic  tradition.^ 

"  *  Even  if  a  sinner  be  dead,'  says  S.  Chrysostom,  '  it  is 
fitting  to  aid  him  as  much  as  possible  :  and  that,  not  by  tears, 
hut  by  prayers,  supplications,  alms  and  offerings.  In  fact^ 
it  is  not  by  a  foolish  fancy,  or  in  vain,  that  we  make  memory 
^the  dead  in  the  divine  mysteries  ;  and  that  wo  approach  the 
nnmolated  Lamb,  who  hath  taken  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
to  pray  for  them ;  but  that  it  may  obtain  some  refreshment 
for  them.  Neither  is  it  in  vain  that,  before  the  altar,  during 
the  celebration  of  the  tremendous  mysteries,  the  priest  prays 
for  those  who  are  dead  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  those  who 
Uitercede  for  them.'  On  1  Cor.  Homil.  41.  And  further  on 
he  says,  '  Let  us  not  hesitate  to  help  those  who  are  dead,  and 
to  offer  our  prayers  for  them  ;  for  the  entire  world  has  need 
of  being  purified.  That  is  why  we  pray  with  hope  for  all  men 
in  the  world,  when  we  name  them  with  the  mart}Ts,  the  con- 
fessors, and  the  priests.    For  we  are  all  one  body,  of  which 

*  See  Dr.  Neale*8  translation  of  the  "  Primitiye  Liturgies,"  the  Appendix 
to  wBflih  ooiilainfl  the  prayen  for  the  departed  from  many  of  them. 
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they  are  the  more  honourable  members.  And  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  their  pardon  in  all  ways,  as  by  prayers,  by  the 
oflFerings  made  for  them,  by  the  saints  witib  whom  we  name 
them.'  ''* 

It  would  bo  superfluous  to  insert,  in  this  place,  all  the 
numerous  passages  from  the  Fathers,  which  spes^  in  commen- 
dation of  prayers  for  the  dead.  I  shall  only  cite  one  from 
Tertullian :  "  We  make  prayers  for  the  dead,  each  year,  on 
the  day  of  their  decease."  De  Coron,  MiliL,  c.  iii.,  and  one 
from  S.  John  Damascene  :  ''It  was  not  without  reason, 
without  use,  or  without  advantage,  that  the  friends  and  eye- 
witnesses of  the  Word,  the  disciples  and  apostles  inspired  by 
the  Saviour,  who  have  subjected  the  world,  have  instituted 
the  practice  of  the  commemoration  of  the  faithful  departed, 
at  the  order  of  the  awful  Sacrament ;  an  institution  which  the 
Gatliolic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ  and  God,  reigning 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  has  kept  firmly  and 
without  dispute  from  that  time  to  this  day,  and  will  keep 
until  the  end  of  the  world ;  for  the  Christian  religion,  being 
exempt  from  error,  has  never  received  anything  useless,  nor 
will  she  keep  such  things  for  all  ages ;  but  all  that  she  con- 
tains is  useful,  agreeable  to  God,  and  infinitely  salutary." 
{De  Us  qui  in  fide  dormicnmt.)  The  same  Father  has  preserved 
passages  from  SS.  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Chry- 
sostom  ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  Cyprian,  Eusebius, 
Basil  the  Great,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Ephrem,  Epiphanius, 
and  Gregory  of  Nazianzcn  ;  all  of  whom  testify  that  the 
practice  prevailed  in  their  days,  as  one  coming  to  them  from 
immemorial  antiquity. 

It  would  bo  a  grave  omission  were  I  here  to  neglect  to 
observe,  that  all  the  ancient  Christian  commimities,  though 
separated  from  the  Catholic  Church  for  many  centuries,  have 
carefully  retained  this  holy  custom ;  many  and  various  as  are 
the  ways  in  which  they  have  departed  from  the  truth,  all  of 
them — Nestorians  or  Armenians,  and  all  the  diflerent  sects  of 
the  Monophysites,  have  at  least  remained  faithful  to  this 
external  part  of  the  divine  depositum ;  all  bear  witness  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  practice ;  and  all  reject  the  novelty  of  pur-f 
gatory. 

Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  one  great  Englishman, 
who  in  himself  is,  to  my  thinking  at  least,  a  host :  the  truly 
great  Dr.  Johnson  :    that  he  raised  himself  far  from  the 

*  Philarete,  Choix  de  Sermont  et  DUcours,  vol.  ii.  p.  25.    Paris,  1866. 
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Tnlgar  traditions  of  Protestantism,  and  prayed  for  his  de- 
ceased wife  is  well  known,  and  his  prayer  which  he  com- 
posed for  the  purpose  is  framed  on  the  very  model  of  the 
primitive  forms, 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  recapitulation  and  summary  of  the 
orihodox  doctrine  : 

Besides  the  general  judgment  at  the  last  day,  there  is  a 
particular  one,  on  the  death  of  each  man ;  after  which  he 
receives  an  earnest  and  a  foretaste  of  the  recompense  due  to 
his  works. 

Until  the  last  judgment,  the  souls  of  the  departed  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  receive  their  final  and  definitive  sentenco 
in  consequence  of  their  separation  from  the  body  ;  since  **  body 
and  soul  are  one  man." 

Although  we  are  taught  by  the  Church,  and  in  Scripture, 

that  various  abodes  are  assigned  to  the  souls  of  the  departed 

faithful,  and  also  that  they  have  a  foretaste  of  bliss,  joined  to 

the  sight  of  Christ's  countenance ;  yet  our  knowledge  of  their 

precise  condition  is  extremely  limited.     As  for  the  souls  of  the 

wicked,  we  conclude  from  Scripture,  and  from  analogy,  that 

there  are  also  various  degi-ees    of  punishment  in   store  for 

them. 

We  are  nowhere  taught  by  the  Church,  in  Scripture,  in  the 
Fathers,  or  in  holy  tradition,  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
a  purgatory,  or  stntus  expiationis. 

Considering  our  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  departed 
previous  to  the  last  judgment ;  our  certain  knowledge  of  the 
infinite  mercies  of  God  which  are  over  all  His  works,  and  the 
fact,  that  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  ri^jhteous  man 
availeth  much,  we  conclude,  that  the  efficacy  of  prayers  and 
sniSrages  for  the  faithful  departed  must  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  Saints. 

Scripture  is  an  infallible  guide  to  the  practice  of  piety; 
we  are  taught  therein  to  pray  for  all  men,  excepting  only  those 
who  are  guilty  of  sin  %into  death.  Inasmuch,  licreforo,  as 
there  is  no  prohibition  in  Scripture  to  pray  for  the  dead,  we 
conclude  from  the  principle  exceptio  firmat  regidam,  that 
j^yers  for  the  dead  are  neither  offensive  to  God,  nor  useless 
to  man. 

The  reprobation  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  indulged  in  by 
Protestants,  could  only  be  justified  on  the  supposition  of  their 
possessing  far  more  information — both  respecting  the  limits  to 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  the  precise  condition  of  the  de- 
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parted,  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things. 

Consequently,  the  doctrine  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  which 
is  that  of  the  primitive  Church,  is  the  only  true  one,  and  the 
conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  are  equally  removed 
from  dull  scepticism,  obstinate  negation,  and  impertinent 
curiosity.  &• 
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ESSAYS  ON  RE-UNION. 

Abt.  Y.— Essays  on  the  Re-Union  of  Christendom.  By 
Members  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Oriental,  and  Angli- 
can Communions.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee, 
D.C.L.,  Editor  of  the  First  and  Second  Series  of 
**  Sermons  on  the  Re-Union  of  Christendom."  With 
a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,    London  :  J,  T.  Hayes,  1867. 

[Second  Notice.] 

To  those  who  have  watched  the  rapid  and  successful  progress 
of  the  Re-union  movement  during  the  past  twelve  years, 
nothing  can  seem  more  remarkable  than  the  silent  manner  in 
which  its  principles  have  made  their  way  amongst  dignitaries 
of  the  Established  Church.  Not  simply  the  younger  Clergy 
haye  adopted  and  propagated  them,  but  men  of  position,  mark, 
ftnd  years  have  openly  acknowledged  that  Corporate  Re-union 
is  the  true  cure  for  our  present  manifold  difficulties  and 
miserable  failings.  The  recent  Sermon  on  Unity,  by  Arch- 
deacon Churton,  is  an  example  of  this,  and  its  perusal  enables 
lis  to  judge  accurately  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 
So,  too,  is  the  existence  of  the  Eastern  Church  Association. 
Here  men  of  moderation,  knowing  very  likely  extremely  little 
of  the  Orthodox  Church,  can  stand  forward  as.  Re-unionists, 
without  committing  themselves  too  completely  to  a  desire  for 
^Mmion  with  Rome,  and  so  avoid  such  perplexing  difficulties 
*s  might  otherwise  arise.  For  it  is  strange  how,  even 
^ongst  scholars  and  students,  in  the  atmosphere  into  which 
80  many  of  us  find  ourselves  bom,  all  objects  are  distorted 
^^  all  first  principles  perverted,  when  our  relations  with  the 
Mother  Church  of  Rome  are  being  considered.  That  which 
^  dark  seems  light,  that  which  is  light  appears  dark.  History, 
which  might  all  have  been  written  by  John  Foxe  the 
romancer,  has  to  be  unlearnt,  so  perverted  with  diabolical 
craft  has  it  been  to  the  purposes  of  Error  and  Misrepresent- 
ation, 

But  the  most  notable  example  of  the  advance  of  Re-unionist 
principles  is  manifest  in  the  gathering  and  Acts  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference.  The  year  1867  will  be  one  of  the  most  notable  in 
the  History  of  our  National  Church.  What  many  have  dreamed 
of  and  prayed  fori  has  been  enacted  before  our  eyes.    Never 
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since  the  Reformation,  possibly  never  before  in  England,  has 
such  a  gathering  taken  place.  It  is  the  first  breaking  np  of 
the  ice  of  Division,  the  first  indication  of  returning  Spring. 

We  quite  believe  that  some  of  those  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  Conference  scarcely  realise  to  what  they  are  committed 
by  their  acts  and  deeds :  but  this  fact  only  serves  to  show  how 
marvellously  and  sweetly,  in  wonderful  order,  and  in  might 
majestical,  the  work  of  restoration,  visible  unity,  and  peace,  is 
being  brought  about  by  the  Divine  Guide  of  the  Universal 
Church. 

Nothiug,  humanly  speaking,  has  so  tended  to  the  success 
already  eflfected,  as  (1)  the  establishment  of  the  A.  P.  U.  C. 
through  which  the  holy  Sacrifice  and  prayers  are  being  con- 
stantly offered  for  the  restoration  of  visible  oneness  to  the 
Christian  family ;  and  (2)  the  dissemination  of  books  and 
treatises  on  this  great  question.  The  late  Mr.  Pugin,  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  Mr.  Phillipps  de  Lisle,  Mr.  Ffoulkes  and  Mr. 
Oxenham  have  seiTed  the  good  cause  well  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  side  of  the  wall.  Deep  into  the  hearts  of  thousands 
their  profound  remarks  and  learned  dissertations  have  sunk, 
so  that  a  school  amongst  the  most  intelligent  and  influential 
of  their  co-religionists  has  been  safely  and  securely  founded. 
On  the  Church  of  England  side,  too,  men  have  certainly  not 
been  idle.  The  A.  P.  U.  C.  and  Re-unionist  publications  have 
already  worked  a  moral  miracle.  The  aspect  of  the  question 
is  entirely  altered.  Our  rulers  begin  to  see  what  is  required, 
and  towards  which  men  arc  stretching  out  their  hands  with 
faith  and  anxidty.  So  when  the  general  body  of  the  faithful 
are  prepared — ^tlie  work  of  preparation  we  cannot  expect  will 
be  an  easy  task — the  work  of  Corporate  Re-union  will  be  effected 
before  men  knovr  that  it  is  done.  The  Lambeth  Conference 
of  1867  does  but  forecast  the  scene  of  light  and  life  prophesied 
of,  of  old,  for  a  future  year. 

Of  the  various  publications  issued  by  those  who  have  been 
the  pioneers  in  this  great  movement,  few  seem  to  us  calculated 
to  effect  greater  good  than  the  volume  of  Dr.  Lee's  Essays  on 
Re-union.  Of  their  contents  and  purport  our  readers  have 
some  idea,  gathered  from  a  notice  in  the  Union  Review  of 
last  September,  liut  on  that  occasion,  of  the  twelve  essays, 
only  four,  together  with  the  Introductory  Paper  by  Dr.  Pusey, 
were  noticed,  leaving  eight  to  be  considered  in  the  prcser^t 
article.  :  •' 

That  by  Mr.  Perceval  Ward,  which  was  read  at  the  notable 
Re-union  Conversazione,  in  Conduit  Street,  London,  April, 
1866,  is  a  very  remarkable  literary  effort,  inasmuch  as,  with 
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the  strictest  impartiality,  he  began  by  recognising  the  many 
difficulties  that  exist,  and  by  his  sage  experience  and  creditable 
erudition  went  a  considerable  way  in  pointing  out  how  they 
may  be  legitimately  and  rationally  removed.  The  ignorance 
of  our  teachers,  the  ingrained  Protestantism  of  the  nation,  the 
studious  dishonour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  so  current  amongst 
many,  are  some  of  the  leading  difficulties  of  the  Anglican 
position.  Added  to  these  are  the  Filioque  questicm  with 
Greeks,  popular  ideas  of  '*  Roman  corniptions,"  Ultramon- 
tanism,  and  a  thousand  and  one  political  difficulties ;  and  we 
have  some  notion  of  what  Mr.  Perceval  Ward  attemi)ted  to 
grapple  with  in  his  clever  paper.  That  he  has  rendered  great 
services  to  the  cause  by  its  publication  we  know  on  the  testi- 
mony of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French  bishops,  while 
its  remarks  are  reported  to  have  been  referred  to  more  than 
once  at  the  Lambeth  Conference. 

As  a  specimen  of  its  literary  power  and  politic  picas  we 
subjoin  a  very  telling  passage,  regarding  Anglican  difficulties : — 

"  There  is  a  lower  depth  still,  and  we  must  look  steadily 
into  it  before  wo  can  fully  appreciate  the  work  before  us.  I 
believe  that  the  fundamental  difficulty  which  underlies  the 
whole  is  the  unintelligent  or  indefinite  belief  of  our  upper  and 
micldle  classes  (I  am  not  now  including  the  clergy)  in  the  very 
first  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  Wo  marvel  some- 
times that  so  few  can  realize  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments, 
that  the  vast  majority  seem  so  entirely  unable  to  comprehend 
even  what  is  meant  by  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Most  Holy 
Eucharist,  t];iat  English  congregations  seem  for  the  most  part 
to  have  no  conception  of  the  simplest  idea  of  worship.  But 
we  should  cease  to  marvel  if  we  remembered,  or  if  wo  knew, 
what  I  fear  is  the  true  cause  of  this.  We  must  go  back  for  it 
to  their  shadowy  belief  in  a  doctrine  that  must  precede  all 
others  in  a  Christian's  faith — a  doctrine  without  which  he 
simply  has  no  religion,  and  can  have  none.  We  shall  find  it 
in  their  unconscious  half-belief  in  the  great  cardinal  verity  of 
the  Incarnation. 

"  The  great  body  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
England  do  not  realize  this  mystery  of  all  mysteries — they  do 
not  deny  it ;  nay,  they  would  probably  assert  it  in  words,  but 
they  do  not  realize  it ;  they  do  not  really  understand  what  it 
means.  There  have  boon  many  proofs  of  this  of  late  in  the 
favour  with  which  publications  have  been  received  which 
ignore  it;  books  of  travel  in  the  East  which  discuss  Maho- 
metanism ;  a  considerable  amount  of  the  popular  novels  of  the 
day,  when  they  incidentally  touch  on  matters  of  faith ;  and 
graver  works  also,  3uch  as  the  first  of  the  condemned  <  Essays 
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and  Beviews.'  Nor  can  I  believe,  even  giving  the  fullest 
credit  for  a  good  intention,  that  a  book  like  '  Ecce  Homo ' 
could  have  been  received  in  a  community  of  well-instmcted 
Christians  with  the  fervour  with  which  that  book  has  been 
hailed  by  so  large  a  portion  of  English  society.  It  is  most 
true,  and  we  may  be  thankful  for  it,  that  our  people  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  receive  the  open  blasphemies  that  find  favour 
upon  the  Continent ;  they  are  as  yet,  thank  God !  too  super- 
stitious for  that.  But  what  we  have  reason  to  complain  of  is, 
that  their  religion  is  only  a  superstition ;  it  is  not  a  dear, 
intellectual  reception  in  faith  of  the  great  fact  upon  which  the 
Gospel  rests.  They  do  not  in  reality  know  the  meaning  of 
these  words  :  *  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.'  And  why  is  this  ? 
They  have  their  English  Bible,  their  English  Prayer-book, 
and  the  Creeds.  How  can  they  be  ignorant  of  the  great 
verity  which  is  the  key-note,  as  it  were,  to  the  teaching  of  all 
these?  One  great  cause  no  doubt  is  the  undogmatic  way 
in  which  religion  has  been  taught  among  us,  the  absence  of 
real  catechizing,  the  loose  wordiness  of  popular  preaching, 
the  timid  reserve  of  even  good  people.  But  there  is  another 
cause  which  I  believe  to  have  very  much  to  do  with.  It  is 
this :  tJMt  our  people  have  been  studiously  taught  to  dishonour  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  It  is  a  moral  impossibility  for  any  human 
being  to  adore  the  Son,  who  thinks  and  speaks  with  no  rever- 
ence of  the  Mother. 

'*I  have  lived  much  in  Italy  and  seen  many  things  in  the 
devotion  of  the  people  there  which  have  distressed  and  grieved 
me ;  but  the  worst  superstition  that  can  be  seen  in  Italy,  of 
which  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  the  object,  is  far  less  fihocking  to 
the  Christian  heart  than  the  shameful  scorn  heaped  upon  the 
Mother  of  God  by  otherwise  religiously-minded  Protestants. 
The  Italian  superstition  may,  I  much  fear  most  surely  does, 
keep  from  him  the  fulness  of  lo\dng  trust ;  but  this  is  an 
impassable  bar  to  any  real  adoration  of  Him.  It  is  impossible 
that  irreverent  thoughts  of  her  can  coincide  with  adoring 
thoughts  of  Him.  One  great  test  of  the  truth  of  what  I  am 
saying  is,  that  her  incommunicable  title,  the  name  by  which 
the  Church  has  ever  expressed  lier  honour,  by  which  so  many 
generations  have  hailed  her  Blessed,  as  alone  "  Theotokos," 
alone  the  Mother  of  God,  cannot  be  received  by  the  great 
body  of  English  Christians.  Not  many  years  ago,  at  the 
request  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  without  any 
remonstrance  from  any  single  Bishop  that  was  publicly  heard, 
this  her  wondrous  title,  which,  if  it  bo  not  hers  of  right,  has 
deceived  the  faithful  in  all  ages,  and  He  in  Whom  they  have 
trusted  is  not  the  Eternal  Son,  is  not  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Almighty  Trinity, —  this  incommunicable  title  of  the   Most 
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Blessed  Virgin  was  struck  out  of  books  published  by  the  old 
and  wide-spread  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

"  By  that  act  I  need  not  say  that  the  most  venerable  of  all 
Church  of  England  Societies  is  committed  to  an  overt  act, 
however  unconsciously,  an  overt  act  of  heresy.'' 

And  another,  on  the  state  of  affairs  upon  the  Continent, 
fall  of  charity  and  full  of  hope  : — 

"The  enemies  of  the  Church  upon  the  Continent  are 
working  out  her  greater  true  power  and  greater  true  glory. 
They  may  drive  the  Pope  from  Rome  and  keep  him  from  his 
ovn  for  many  years  ;  but  it  will  only  be  (I  will  venture  on 
the  prophecy) — ^it  will  only  be  for  his  return  to  be  hailed  by 
&  re-united  and  concordant  Church.  His  absence  from  the 
city  which  has  been  the  focus  of  so  many  intrigues  will 
materially  help  to  scatter  the  intriguers.  His  loss  of  temporal 
power,  or  at  any  rate,  of  temporal  independence, — for  power, 
poperly  so  called,  he  has  none — but  his  loss  of  temporal 
independence  will  make  him  throw  himself  more  entirely  upon 
his  spiritual  authority  ;  thus  will  that  authority  be  tested,  and 
reduced  to  its  due  proportions  :  whatever  the  undivided  Church 
accorded  to  him  of  old  will  be  again  freely  offered,  and  thus 
Be-union  be  made  possible. 

*'  There  is  an  old  prophecy  which  may  be  taken  to  shadow 
forth  what  I  am  now  anticipating  as  likely  to  arise  from  the 
troubles  which  surround  the  Primatial  See. 

"  That  prophecy  foretells  the  characters  and  fortunes  of  the 
kter  Popes  by  assigning  a  motto  to  each — a  motto  which 
expresses,  or  is  supposed  to  express,  some  striking  trait  in  that 
character,  or  those  fortunes.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
value  of  others,  the  motto  given  to  the  present  Pope  is 
most  strikingly  applicable.  It  is  *  Crux  de  Cruce ' — *  a  cross 
from  the  Cross.*  His  troubles  have  indeed  arisen  from  liis 
position  in  the  Church.  If  Mastai  Fcrretti  had  been  only 
an  elected  temporal  Prince,  he  might  have  been  King  of 
Italy  ;  but  he  believed  himself  to  be  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  as  such  he  could  not  remove  his  neighbour's 
landmark ;  nor  could  he  take  part  with  infidels,  blasphemers, 
and  robbers  of  churches,  even  to  work  out  his  country's  good ; 
and  80  he  oould  neither  lead  nor  follow  in  the  political  troubles 
that  have  marked  his  reign.  Then  again  he  was  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  and  as  such  he  could  not  permit  that  reUgious 
lioense  within  his  dominions  which  in  these  days  is  held  to  be, 
and  indeed  may  be,  necessary  to  liberty.  Thus  not  only  could 
he  not  rule  over  united  Italy,  which  men,  in  the  days  of  his 
popularity,  bad  dreamed  he  might  have  done,  but  he  lost  much 
even  of  ma  own  dominions,  and  will  probably  lose  all.  Henoe 
it  may  be  seen  how  true  it  is  to  say  that  his  cross  comes  from 
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the  CroBS.  He  is  the  chief  cross-bearer  of  Christendom,  and 
hence  his  troubles.  But  when  all  political  strife  shall  have 
ceased  with  the  last  remnant  of  political  power ;  when  the 
College  of  Cardinals  shall  have  become  more  cosmopolitan,  and 
less  Italian ;  when  the  Primate  shall  belong  to  the  whole 
Church,  and  not  so  specially  to  Italy;  then,  with  the  pure, 
unmixed,  spiritual  authority,  will  come  clearer  hght  and  a 
simpler  course  of  duty. 

**  The  motto  ascribed  to  the  next  Pope  is  *  Lumen  de  Coelo  ' 
— *  Light  from  Heaven.*  If  that  hold  as  good  as  this,  we  shall 
see  glorious  times  indeed.  As  Solomon  followed  David,  the 
sage,  the  warrior,  the  builder  of  the  temple — him  who  was  so 
often  driven  from  Jerusalem,  the  philosophic  Preacher — him, 
who,  with  whatever  failings,  was  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart ;  so  may  it  be  again ;  and  nvhen  this  true  Soldier  of  the 
Cross  shall  be  called  to  rest  from  his  long  and  weary  warfare, 
then,  with  peaceful  times  may  come  the  counsels  of  peace. 
With  the  East  opening  her  heart  once  more  to  her  sisters ; 
with  England  prepared  by  her  long  training  of  a  hundred 
years ;  with  the  Priesthood  of  Italy  purified  by  persecution ; 
with  old  superstitions,  both  of  priest  and  people,  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  perchance  even  in  Spain,  rubbed  off  by  rough 
contact  with  the  *  oppositions  of  science,'  both  truly  and 
'  falsely  so  called  ;*  when  all  this  shall  be,  and  it  is  neither 
presumptuous  nor  unreasonable  to  believe  that  it  will  be — then 
may  we  look  for  the  *  Light  from  Heaven.'  No  camarilla  of 
worldly-minded  politicans,  lay  or  sacerdotal,  to  hide  it  under 
the  bed  of  their  ambition ;  but  set  on  high,  upon  the  Candle- 
stick of  the  entire,  undivided  Church,  an  emanation  of  the 
True  Light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world,  this  Light  from  Heaven  shall  bring  a  glorious  day  to  all 
•   the  nations  of  the  earth." 

2.  Dr.  Lee's  Essay,  "1636  and  1866,*'  almost  exclusively 
historical,  contains  a  parallel  between  the  He-unionist  Revival 
of  King  Charles  I's.  reign  and  that  of  the  present  period.  It 
brings  before  us  a  considerable  number  of  new  facts,  and 
refers  us  to  authorities  and  sources  of  information  little 
known,  which  are  at  once  full  of  interest  and  importance. 
Having  always  held  that  the  fai-sightedness  of  "  the  martyr 
monarch,"  coupled  with  the  heroic  resolution  and  supernatural 
faith  of  Laud,  Montagu,  and  others,  saved  the  Church  of 
England  from  becoming  a  mere  Protestant  sect ;  it  is  extremely 
interesting  to  note  how  thoroughly  the  idea  of  Corporate 
Re-union,  instead  of  individual  secession,  had  all  along  taken 
possession  of  the  minds  of  the  leading  poHticans  and  ecclesias- 
tics   of  that    period.     Dr.    Lee's    Essay,    which    contains 
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abundance  of  materials  for  an  independent  volume,  has 
constant  reference  to  valuable  State  Papers  and  rare  original 
documents,  many  of  which,  in  the  keeping  of  private  famSies, 
would  no  doubt  throw  still  further  light  upon  the  remarkable 
religious  revival  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  fault  of  the 
Essay  is  that  it  aims  at  effecting  too  much  in  a  small  compass, 
and  leaves  its  readers  to  draw  the  parallel  set  forth  and  point 
the  moral  indicated  for  themselves,  which  all  readers  are  not 
quite  competent  to  attempt.     It  deserves  a  careful  perusal, 

3.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  papers  in  the  volume  is 
that  entitled  **  Defects  and  their  Remedy  in  Re-union." 
More  than  usually  thoughtful,  singularly  fair  and  impartial,  it 
contains  a  train  of  reasoning  calculated  to  soften  prejudice 
and  break  down  the  barriers  of  separation ;  while  the  extreme 
lucidity  of  its  suggestions  adds  greatly  to  its  intrinsic  value  and 
literary  charm.  The  practical  position  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  thus  sketched  with  a  master's  pen : — 

"Englishmen  in  general  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
pquing  themselves  upon  possessing  the  best  form  of  religion  ex- 
isting in  the  world.  Their  Liturgy  and  Articles  they  have  de- 
voutly believed  to  be  the  most  primitive  and  Scriptural  extant ; 
their  form  of  worsliip  the  most  acceptable  to  God ;  their  clergy 
the  most  learned  and  deservedly-beloved  of  all  denominations  of 
Christian  ministers ;  their  parochial  system  the  wisest  possible 
iu  theory,  and  better  carried  out  in  practice  than  in  any  other 
country ;  their  devotion  all  the  better  for  being  moderate  and 
sensible,  eminently  calculated  to  make  respectable  and  pros- 
perous families,  avoiding  enthusiasm  and  all  other  forms  of 
fanaticism.  Their  Church  preserves  better  order  than  other 
'  Protestant  *  bodies,  and  it  avoids  the  superstitions  of  Roman 
and  Greek  Christianity.  In  fact,  it  hits  upon  just  the  right 
mean  between  teaching  too  much  and  too  little  ;  between  un- 
lelief  and  too  great  devotion  to  the  unseen,  between  living 
entirely  for  this  world,  and  neglecting  it  for  the  next. 

"Being  such  a  perfect  system,  it  must  seem  astonishing 
that  the  poor  do  not  appreciate  it  more,  if  it  were  not  assumed 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  uneducated  to  be  capable  of  under- 
standing its  advantages.     Its  Liturgy  might  be  perfect,  and 
written  in  harmonious  words  beautiful  to  the  scholar's  ear,  but 
it  is  not  the  language  in  which  tlie  uneducated  mind  can  alone 
offer  its  heartfelt  but  climisy  worsliip.     Its  Ai-ticles  might  as 
well  have  been  written  in  Hebrew  for  anything  the  poor  can 
make  of  them ;  the  clergy  have  often  been  kind  and  benevolent 
friends,   and  might  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  soul  that  could  bo 
satisfied  with  prayers  couched  in  general  terms,  and  with  con- 
solation and  advice  that  appealed  to  the  intellect ;  but  those 
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among  the  poor  who  in  their  earnestness  had  forgotten  their 
conservatism,  looked  about  helplessly  for  someihing — they 
knew  not  what — ^bnt  a  something  which  they  embraced  rap- 
turously when  they  thought  they  had  found  it  in  the  form  of 
Wesleyanism.  The  moderation,  the  respectability,  the  avoid- 
ance of  enthusiasm  and  extremes,  were  just  the  things  they 
found  fault  with,  or  rather  which  did  not  win  their  admiration 
or  their  confidence.  The  poor  want  something  they  can  see 
and  feel,  and  they  have  been  met  (practically  though  not  theo- 
retically) by  the  Eeformed  Church  of  England  with  nothing 
that  they  can  sec,  and  their  feelings  have  been  only  appealed 
to  through  their  dull  understandings,  and  consequently  have 
not  been  reached  at  all.  Their  instinctive  conservatism  has 
hitherto  kept  the  majority  of  those  that  stay  connected  (for  we 
cannot  say  in  communion)  with  the  English  Church,  but  few 
clergy  would  care  to  calculate  how  many  in  their  parishes  would 
remain  faithful,  if  some  other  religious  body  were  placed  in 
possession  of  the  churches  and  tithes.  In  the  class  above  the 
labourer,  embracing  all  grades  of  tradesmen,  the  conservative 
spirit  has  always  been  less  apparent.  The  facts  that  they  are 
struggling  to  rise  to  a  rank  above  them,  and  that  the  beginnings 
of  education  have  shaken  their  belief  in  the  mystic  superiority 
which  real  rank  retains  over  its  inferiors,  have  greatly  tended 
to  encourage  notions  of  an  miiversal  equality,  and  a  disbelief 
in  all  superiority  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  something  tangible. 
Money  is  essentially  tangible,  therefore  they  respect  money.  A 
religion  "#hich  claims  to  have  a  priesthood  whose  authority 
over  themselves  is  founded  on  something  intangible,  has  no 
charms  for  them,  and  so  the  choice  of  a  dissenting  minister, 
who  can  be  followed  or  not  at  will,  appears  to  them  more  con- 
sistent with  habits  of  mind  which  will  only  acknowledge  a 
superiority  if  the  individual  can  show  that  he  personally  de- 
serves it.  The  materialising  influences  of  trade  also  conduce 
to  make  Puritanism  the  most  popular  religion  among  the 
middle  class. 

**  The  upper  ranks  have  till  lately  adhered  to  the  English 
Church  under  the  form  in  which  she  has  been  practically  pre- 
sented to  them  during  the  last  three  centuries.  Now,  increase 
of  devotion  is  drawing  one  class  to  desire  something  higher  and 
deeper  than  the  conventionalities  which  satisfied  past  genera- 
tions, and  increase  of  thou<]fht  is  driving  another  class  to  de- 
mand (in  the  absence  of  belief  in  dogmatic  authority)  proofs 
such  as  cultivated  intellect  alone  can  require,  and  such  as  the 
Catholic  Church  was  never  intended  to  supply.  The  conse- 
quence is  on  one  side  a  reversion  to  the  central  Christian 
Church,  of  which  the  English  Church  is  perceived  to  be  but  a 
local  phase,  and  on  the  other,  the  repudiation  of  a  system 
which,  to  those  who  deny  the  perpetual  Presence  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit,  only  presents  a  mass  of  unsupported  and  old-fashioned 
assertions.  The  third,  or  Puritanical  party,  is  rapidly  becoming 
absorbed  into  the  other  two.  The  piety  of  many  of  its  members 
(which  has  hitherto  been  its  support),  is  now  passing  away,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  that  which  is  genuine 
among  them  is  receiving  its  reward  by  conversion  to  a  higher 
fidth." 

4.  In  the  eighth  Essay,  Mr.  Oxenham  supplements  his 

eelehrated  "Letter  to  Father  Lockhart,*'  by  a  "Postscript"  to 

it,  in  which  he  not  only  defends  the  statements  made  in  the 

same,  but  amphfies  his  arguments  and  retorts  upon  certain 

of  his  critics  with  considerable  power  and  pungency.     This 

"Postscript,"  written  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  both  the 

strong  and  weak  points  of  Anghcanism  as  well  as  of  Boman 

Oitholicism,  is  a  most  eloquent  exposition  of  Be-union  princi* 

pies,  by  one  who,  though  a  loyal  and  sincere  Roman  Catholic, 

is  at  the  same  time  an  honest  and  most  able  opponent  of  the 

extreme  ultramontane  theory.    We  quote  a  very  thoughtful 

and  forcible  passage,  rife  with  practical  teaching  and  golden 

suggestions : — 

"  Two  prominent  facts  confront  the  gaze  of  those  who  look 
out  on  the  religious  aspect  of  the  world  around  us.  On  the 
one  hand  there  is  the  Antichristian  movement.  Its  footfall  is 
heard  in  our  streets,  its  mark  may  be  traced  on  our  literature, 
its  mutterings  float  on  the  passing  breeze.  Opposed  to  this, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  it,  there  is  a  centripetal  movement 
towards  Unity.  Men  feel  that  the  argument  once  so  effective 
to  awe  the  indifferentist  and  silence  the  sceptic  has  become 
almost  a  dead  letter  to  us.  Securiis  judicat  orbis  terrarum  was 
not  so  much  an  inference  from  theological  principles  as  an 
appeal  to  visible  facts.  S.  Augustine  hardly  needed  to  argue 
for  an  indivisible  Church  when  he  could  point  to  an  undivided 
Christendom.  But  with  East  arrayed  against  West,  Teuton 
against  Latin,  Saxon  against  Celt,  the  old  watchword  dies 
powerless  on  our  lips.  While  it  provokes  the  sneer  of  the 
inMel,  it  sounds  even  to  the  well-disposed  as  the  echo  of  *  a 
lovely  song  of  one  that-hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play 
cxmningly  on  a  musical  instrument,*  for  men  hear  the  words 
and  regard  them  not.  And  hence  arise,  directly  or  indirectly, 
nearly  all  those  terrible  evils  of  disunion  I  have  elsewhere  had 
occasion  to  enumerate.  Thoughtful  and  caniest  minds,  per- 
ceiving this,  yearn  for  a  restoration  of  unity.  It  is  impossible 
but  that  all  who  really  believe  in  Eevelation  should  be  drawn 
more  closely  together  in  presence  of  a  common  foe.  The  con- 
sciousness is  forced  upon  them  that  no  available  support  may 
be  lightly  dispensed  with  in  the  conflict  now  becoming  daily 
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more  imminent,  no  strength  wasted  in  defending  untenable 
positions.  K  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound  it  cannot 
lead  to  victory. 

"  The  need  for  some  central  authority  has  been  con- 
spicuously, I  might  almost  say  amusingly,  illustrated  in  the 
recent  Colenso  controversy  in  the  Established  Church,  and  was 
imeasily  recognised  in  the  debates  in  Convocation  on  the  subject. 
It  was  felt  on  both  sides  that  there  should  be  some  right  of 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  metropolitan,  and  while  one  party 
were  striving  to  erect  the  See  of  Canterbury  into  a  kind  of 
Anglican  patriarchate,  another  was  no  less  strenuously  bent  on 
claiming  the  fulness  of  papal  authority  for  the  British  Crown. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  manifestly  a  growing  disinclination 
to  accept  any  basis  of  Union  which  does  not  find  its  roots  in 
history  and  its  justification  in  the  deepest  needs  of  the  Church 
and  the  individual  soul.  Such  tests  can  only  tell  in  favour  of 
the  primacy  of  the  central  See,  but  they  expose  the  supreme 
unwisdom  of  seeking  to  clothe  with  its  usurped  authority  the 
theories  of  individuals  or  of  schools  which  wake  no  response  in 
the  conscience  and  intellect  of  modem  Europe. 

**  At  such  a  time  our  obvious  duty  would  seem  to  be  to 
explain  difl&culties  rather  than  to  multiply  them,  scrupulously 
to  avoid  whatever  may  create  fresh  differences  or  exaggerate 
those  already  existing,  and  above  all  to  approach  our  separated 
brethren  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  cordiality  and  with  the  honest 
desire  of  discovering  some  common  ground  to  meet  upon.  The 
words  of  the  great  Christian  poet  who  was  taken  from  us  last 
Holy  week,  with  a  prayer  for  unity  on  his  dying  lips,  may  well 
be  applied  to  the  iDresent  phenomena  of  our  threatened,  dis- 
tracted Christendom 

*•  Is  this  a  time  to  plant  and  build, 
Add  house  to  house,  and  field  to  field. 
When  round  our  walls  the  battle  loicers, 
When  mines  are  hid  beneath  our  towers  /" 

Man's  necessity  is  God's  opportunity.  And  if  it  bo  true,  as  a 
keen  observer  has  lately  remarked,  that  *  in  the  infidel  litera- 
ture of  Europe  there  are  ominous  threats  and  undisguised 
passions  which  remind  us  that  the  spirit  which  cried  of  old, 
Christianas  ad  leonesy  is  not  extinct,'  we  may  recognise  in  that 
very  fact  a  divine  call  to  unity  clearer  than  any  which  has  made 
itself  heard  in  the  world  since  the  last  gi'cat  schism.  It  may  be 
that  the  stern  ordeal  of  persecution  is  the  only  adequate  penance 
to  cure  our  proud  self-seeking  and  teach  us  to  understand  each 
other." 

5.  The  anonjTnous  Essay  that  foUows,  entitled  *'  The  Spirit 
in  which  Ee-union  should  be  sought,"  is  signed  **De  Q." 
Treating  a  very  important  detail  of  the  great  question  with 
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breadth  and  originality,  it  points  out  to  Church-of-England 
people  the  immense  importance  of  realizing  what  is  the  true 
relation  between  the  various  portions  of  the  Church  Universal. 
Until  this  is  learnt,  and  learnt  accurately,  the  insolent  and 
self-satisfied  spirit  of  national  insularity  (a  spirit  incarnated  in 
the  Anglo- Continental  Society,)  will,  like  a  blighting  miasma, 
poison  and  wither  all  that  is  fair  and  lovely  and  of  good  report 
amongst  us.  The  writer  opposes  with  a  hearty  good-will  the 
narrow  and  selfish  pride  of  the  modem  Anglican  school,  and 
this  in  a  spirit  of  charity  and  good-will  most  pleasant  to 
contemplate.  The  argument  of  the  Essay  and  some  of  its 
most  useful  and  practical  suggestions  may  be  learnt  from  the 
following : — 

"And  now  let  the  principle  be  faithfully  applied  to  the 
Church  of  England.  Unless  Anglicans  are  prepared  to  claim 
for  their  communion  an  exclusive  revelation,  special  privileges, 
and  peculiar  divine  graces,  over  and  above  those  dispensed  in 
other  Christian  countries,  we  cannot  look  for  exemption  from 
such  imperfections  as  are  so  readily  discovered  by  some 
amongst  ourselves  elsewhere.  No  portion  of  the  Christian 
Family  has  imdergone  such  considerable  changes  as  the 
Church  of  England  during  the  past  four  centuries.  There  is 
nothing  moreover  on  a  priori  grounds  to  warrant  us  in  sup- 
posing that  our  standard  of  Cliristian  faith  and  practice  is 
that  which  on  authoritative  investigation  must  infallibly  be 
accepted  as  true  by  Eoman  Catholics  and  Orientals  before 
visible  Ke-union  is  possible.  Wlien  other  communions  are  so 
freely  and  sometimes  so  ignorantly  criticised,  and  when  so  many 
of  our  prelates  patronize  and  support  a  schismatical  organiza- 
tion Hke  the  Anglo- Continental  Society,  we  must,  in  even- 
handed  justice,  be  at  least  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  just 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  we  too  may  have  varied 
from  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  a 
whole.  We  cannot  dispute  the  probability  that  our  own 
national  standards  or  insular  peculiarities  may  on  inquiry  be 
found  to  have  deviated  somewhat  from  the  ancient  standard  of 
Catholic  truth ;  for  not  the  Church  of  England,  but  only  the 
Universal  Church  is  infallible.  We  should,  moreover,  be 
prepared  frankly  to  allow  that  one  popular  school  of  interpreta- 
tion— that  for  example  which  exalts  the  comparatively  modem 
Articles  at  the  expense  of  the  more  ancient  liturgical  formu- 
laries, which  profanely  links  the  names  of  Cranmcr  and 
Anne  Askew  with  those  of  S.  Polycarp  and  S.  Agnes — goes 
even  further  in  the  direction  of  irregular  divergency  from 
ancient  standards  than  the  national  formularies  themselves 
appear  to  warrant.  For  instance,  many  both  of  the  negative 
and  positive  propositions  of  our  Articles  are  of  very  inferior 
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importance  as  well  to  the  statements  of  the  Greeds  as  to  the 
traditional  customs  and  beliefs  of  other  parts  of  the  Christian 
Family.  No  one,  for  example,  and  consequently,  could  hold 
that  it  is  of  the  same  moment  to  accept  a  certain  view  of  the 

*  Doctrine  *  of  the  two  Books  of  Homilies,  as  it  is  to  receive 
simplicitcr  et  ex  animv,  the  Catholic  dogma  of  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Body.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Homilies  may  or  may  not 
be  *  godly  and  wholesome,'  whereas  the  doctrine  of  the  Besnr- 
rection  of  the  Body  is  one  of  the  most  crucial  and  important  of 
specific  Christian  truths.  Or  again,  it  can  hardly  be  as 
necessary  to  accept  the  opinion  that  the  Sacrament  of  Orders 
has  *not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God,' — a 
proposition  maintained  by  the  Twenty-fifth  Article,  —  as  to 
receive,  in  a  spirit  of  faith,  the  cardinal  verity  that  our  Blessed 
Saviour  is  *  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of  Very 
God,  Begotten  not  made.*  Other  instances  of  the  comparative 
unimportance  of  the  numerous  propositions  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  in  comparison  with  the  Creeds  of  the  Church  Universal 
will  occur  to  every  one  who  has  become  convinced  that  as  the 
Church  of  England  rightly  disclaims  national  infallibility,  so 
the  theological  opinions  which  are  peculiar  to  herself  must,  of 
course,  be  explained  by  the  consentient  voice  of  Christendom 
if  they  should  appear  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  general 
faith  of  Catholics  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  All  this  being 
admitted,  therefore^  it  follows  that,  remembering  our  losses  and 
in  true  humility,  we  should  ever  be  on  the  watch  to  crush  out 
self-satisfaction  and  to  labour  practically  for  the  extension  of 
the  Rc-union  spirit,  by  the  spread  of  which  alone — in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  grace  of  God — we  can  hope  for  an  answer  to  our 
dailv  petitions  for  Peace.  No  word  should  fall  from  us  which 
could  in  any  degree  widen  the  breach  which  exists.  The  best 
and  not  the  worst  motives  should  be  ever  imputed  to  the  acts 
of  those  who  are  now  unhappily  separated  from  us,  and  a 
common  principle  at  all  times  sought  for,  by  which,  in  the 
future,  united  action  might  be  honestly  attempted.  When  so 
much  is  held  in  common,  a  sincere  and  Christian  hope  should 
be  expressed  that,  upon  inquiry,  still  more  points  of  agreement 
might  be  discovered.  In  charity,  too,  we  should  pray  and 
labour.     We  should  implore  the  Blessed  Paraclete,  Who  is  the 

*  Guide  of  the  Church  and  Light  of  the  World,*  to  overrule 
the  infirmities,  the  ignorance,  the  narrowness,  the  violence  and 
the  bitterness  of  our  local  sectionalism,  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  great  work  of  restoring  visible  Unity  to  the  Church* 
Universal ;  so  that  the  unspeakable  blessings  which  descended 
upon  mankind  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  may  again, 
like  the  dew,  water  abundantly  the  parched  ground,  now  too 
barren  and  desolate." 

6.  In  our  judgment,  however,  the  most  remarkable  Essay 
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in  the  whole  book^  not  even  excepting  that  by  the  venerated  Dr. 
Pusey,  is  one  from  the  pen  of  Mr,  Phillipps  de  Lisle,  entitled 
**  Corporate  Be-union."  Here  is  set  forth  the  principle  on 
which  Roman  Catholics  can  act  in .  promoting  the  great  work 
hitherto  so  signally  blessed.  After  pointing  out  that  the 
Church  in  all  ages  has  constantly  and  uniformily  sanctioned 
the  principle  of  Corporate  Ee-union,  some  exceedingly  valuable 
remarks  are  so  made  as  to  explain  to  members  of  his  own 
portion  of  the  Christian  Family  what  is  in  contemplation 
and  what  it  is  hoped  may  be  efifected. 

To  readers  of  this  Beview,  the  most  interesting  portion 
will  be  that  in  which  Mr.  De  Lisle's  part  in  establishing  the 
A.P.U.C.  is  given  at  some  length.  The  correspondence  with 
Cardinal  Bamabo,  printed  in  full,  while  it  completely  disposes 
of  the  unkind  insinuations  and  unjust  charges  which  were 
made  against  Mr.  de  Lisle  by  the  anonymous  scribes  of  certain 
Roman  Cathohc  serials,  indicates  with  sufficient  clearness  the 
readiness  with  which  the  authorities  at  Rome  would  be  pre- 
pared to  consider  teims  of  peace,  when  the  time  for  formally 
making  them  has  arrived. 

We  must  quote  one  eloquent  and  very  forcible  passage, 
on  account  of  its  powerful  reasoning  and  commendable 
charity: — 

"  From  this  correspondence  it  will  be  abundantly  evident, 
that  the  highest  authorities  in  Rome  approve  of  the  principle 
of  a  Corporate  Re-union,  provided  such  a  Union  be  carried 
out  on  sound  and  orthodox  principles.  In  fact,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  senseless  opposition  of  superficial  men,  who  misunder- 
stand or  misrepresent  our  object,  it  would  seem  superfluous 
even  to  argue  the  point,  for  it  is  clear  from  the  whole  history 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  in  every  period  of  her  career  it 
has  been  her  hearty  desire,  and  her  constant  policy,  to  reunite 
to  her  communion,  not  merely  individuals,  but  whole  bodies 
of  separated  Christians.  And  how  otherwise  is  it  possible  for 
heresy  and  schism  to  be  rooted  out,  how  else  are  ail  mankind 
to  be  brought  into  the  profession  of  the  saving  truths  of  Catho- 
licitv  ?  If  our  zeal  be  confined  to  individuals,  and  not  extended 
to  the  bodies  to  which  they  belong,  we  may  reunite  a  few, 
but  schism  and  division  wiQ  be  perpetuated :  and  Christians, 
instead  of  becoming  One,  as  Christ  and  His  Father  are  One, 
will  remain  in  a  condition  of  perpetual  warfare  and  conflict, 
fighting  against  one  another,  instead  of  striving  to  subdue  the 
whole  world  to  the  Faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  is  it  but  the 
divisions  of  Christendom,  which  have  robbed  Christendom  of 
its  distinctive  Christian  character,  and  of  all  collective  action 
in  the  world  for  a  common  Christian  purpose  ?    What  is  it, 
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but  the  same  divisions,  which  render  a  Christian  polity  im- 
possible in  any  Christian  country  ? 

"  How  can  there  be  Christian  legislation  on  the  matter  of 
secular  education,  so  long  as   the  community  is   subdivided 
into  so  many  contending  communions,   each  anathematizing 
the    other  ?      The    indifferentism    of    modern    legislation    is 
evidently  a    great    evil,    but  how  can   it  be    avoided,   when 
nations  are    split  up  into   such    a  variety  of  sects  ?       The 
infidelity    of  the  present    generation,   increasing  every  day, 
is  an  evil  greater    still,   but  who  can   wonder  at  it,   when 
the    foundations   of   all   belief    are    undermined   by    the   re- 
criminations   and    the    furious    controversies    of   contending 
Christians  ?     Who  can  wonder  at  the  continued  increase  of 
immorality  and  crime  when  Christians  disagree  about  the  very 
Fountain  from  which  alone  any  intelligible  distinction  between 
Bight  and  Wrong  can  flow  ?    What  else  is  the  true  secret  of 
the  anti-social  and  revolutionary  principles  of  the  present  day  ? 
And,  on  a  larger  scale  still,  to  what  else  are  we  to  attribute  the 
utter  disregard  of  public  right,  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and 
of  international  obligation,  which  manifestly  spring  from  the 
weakening  of  the  religious  Principle,  as  the  weakening  of  that 
has  itself  sprung  from  the    anarchy  of   religious    division  ? 
Writers,   like   those  in   the  Dublin  Eeview  or  like  the  furious 
zealots  of  The  Monday  complain  of  religious  division,  and  would 
cure  it  by  lighting  once  more  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition,  but 
they  forget  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  nothing  but 
arginnent  can  exterminate  error :  they  would  deal  with  error  as 
if  it  were  a  physical  rather  than  an  intellectual  evil,  and  as  if 
force  could  convince  the  human  mind  :  they  fall  into  the  old 
blunder  of  Pagan   legislation  in  defiance  of  all  the  lessons  of 
history,  and  they  forget  all  the  experience  to  be  derived  from 
the  facts  and  precedents  everywhere  exliibited  during  the  last 
three  centuries.       We,    who    advocate    Corporate   and   dog- 
matic   Ee-union,     are     assuredly    the    very    last    people    to 
advocate  political  and  religious  iudifference — the  very  last  to 
deprecate  or  decry  Christian  legislation,  or  to  assert  the  impious 
maxim  that  statesmen  owe  no  responsibihty  to  the  Law   of 
God,  and  that  the  State  should  be  indifferent  to  Truth,  whether 
natural  or  revealed.     But  wo  do  contend  that  there  is  but  one 
effectual  way  for  the  State  to  uphold  Divine  Truth,  and  that 
is  not  by  the  exercise  of  penalties,  but  by  giving  the  freest 
development  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  her  preacliing  depart- 
ment and  in  the  exercise  of  her  Ministry.  It  is  only  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Union,  and  the  force  of  religious  argument,  that  religious 
eiTor,  wherever  it  exists,  is  to  be  vanquisliod,  as  it  is  equally 
certain  that  sanctity  and  holy  example  are  the  strongest  argu- 
ments of  the  Truth,  from  which  they  spring. 

**  Some  Catholics,  however,  much  as  they  would  admit  these 
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general  principles,   contend    against    such  eJBforts  as  ours  in 
favour   of  Ee-union;    because,   say  they,   we   do   not   go  far 
enough.     Why  do  we  talk  only  of  reuniting  the  three  great 
bodies  of  Christians,  Latins,  Greeks,  and  Anghcans  ?     Why 
not   include   the    various    sects    of   EngHsh   dissenters,    why 
omit  the  German  Lutherans,  or  the  French  and   Swiss  Cal- 
vinists  ?     Our  answer  is  plain  :  we  exclude  no  one,  no  corporate 
body  of  Christians,   however  heterodox,   from   our  Ke-union 
scheme  ;  but  we  feel  that  if  once  the  three  great  bodies,  which 
still  profess  so  much  that  is  common  to  each,  could  be  led 
from   what   they  already   agree   upon  to    a  still  higher  and 
closer  agreement,  we  should  have  laid  the  foundations  for  a 
Union  which  in  the  end  would  swallow  up  aU  minor  differences, 
to  replace  them  with  that  legitimate  diversity  of  human  opinion 
on  open  questions,  wliich  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the 
Divine  Founder  of  Christianity  to  coerce  nor  to  efface.     So 
far  from   it,   one   of  the  most  remarkable   characteristics   of 
Christianity,  as  foretold  by  the  Eoyal  Progenitor  of  the  *  Son  of 
David,'  was,  that  it  should  be  *  circumdata  varietate,'  as  worded 
in  the  venerable  version  of  the  Vulgate.     Eevelation  does  not 
annul  the  freedom  of  the   human  mind,  it  regulates  it  and 
conserves  it,  as  law  regulates  and  upholds  the  exercise  of  civil 
liberty.     Atheism  is  no  more  the  genuine  fruit  of  free  thought 
than  anarchy  and  plunder  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  social 
freedom.     The  proofs  and  the  evidences  are  different,  but  the 
force  of  rehgious  argument  is  as   strong   and  as  convincing 
within  the  limits  of  its  own  sphere  as  the  inductions  of  science 
in  establishing  the  grand  facts  elucidated  by  scientific  research. 
Is  it  a  mark  of  a  free  and  intelligent  mind  at  the  present  day 
to  reject  the  Copernican  Theory  ?    Eeligious  conviction  is  not 
elaborated  by  the  same  method  as  the  definitions  of  science, 
but  it  is  no  less  sure  nor  less  cogent,  when  the  mind  of  man 
will  give  it  a  fair  and  legitimate  consideration.     The  Christian 
Church  has  never  asked  for  more,  though  it  is  a  necessary 
characteristic  of  her  message  to  mankind,  that  they  and  they 
only  are  to  benefit  by  it,  who  will  listen  to  it  and  profit  by  it." 

The  second  part  of  the  Essay  contains,  as  we  learn,  a  most 
impartially-drawn  paraphrase  of  a  correspondence  between  its 
author  and  a  very  distinguished  convert  to  Eome,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  the  force  of  retort  and  strength  of  purpose 
of  the  said  convert,  we  cannot  but  allow  that  Mr.  de  Lisle 
has  by  far  the  best  of  the  argument.  Want  of  space  compels 
us  to  omit  any  quotations  from  it,  but  we  cannot  do  other  than 
draw  our  readers*  special  attention  to  this  most  important  part. 
The  concluding  words  of  the  Essay — a  most  devout  prayer  of 
Mr.  John  Gother,  the  examplary  author  of  "The  Sinner's 
Complaint  to  God/'  most  fittingly  bring  it  to  a  close. 
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7.  Mr.  Mossman's  paper,  ''Ritualism  in  its  Relation  to 
Re-union,"  is  written  from  a  high  Catholic  standing-point, 
with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  our  manifold  needs,  with  much 
faith  and  evident  charity  :  hut  is  not  altogether  free  from  the 
charge  of  being  superficial.  Far  more  ndght  have  been  made 
of  the  subject,  more  especially  as  our  enemies  have  not  failed 
to  discover  the  intimate  bearings  of  Ritualism  to  Re-union. 

8.  A  competent  theologian  of  the  diocese  of  Constanti- 
nople states,  in  terse  and  plain  language,  "  The  true  Basis  of 
Re-union,"  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  basis 
owned  by  all  Catholic  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
If  Re-union  is  ever  to  be  eflfected,  it  will  be  based  on  the 
unquestioned  and  unquestionable  Faith  of  the  undivided  Catholic 
Church.  For  if  the  teaching  of  Rome  now  be  what  the 
teaching  of  Rome  was  in  the  ninth  century,  it  follows  that  the 
teaching  of  Rome  in  the  ninth  century  is  identical  with  her  teach- 
ing in  the  nineteenth.  But  furthermore,  the  Church  of  England 
at  the  present  time,  like  the  Holy  Eastern  Church,  teaches 
what  was  taught  ten  centuries  ago.  "Things,  therefore, 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing,  are  equal  to  one  another." 
Rome  and  England  hold  One,  i.e.  the  Catholic  Faith.  Q.E.D. 

So  may  it  turn  out  to  be.  Amid  many  perplexing  dijBScol- 
ties,  where  dangers  are  great,  and  reliance  on  a  human  arm  or 
human  policy  are  proved  impotent,  the  voice  of  those  in  the 
forefront  must  be  but  a  simple  repetition  of  the  solemn 
injunction  of  God  to  Moses  of  old :  *'  Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel  that  they  go  forward."  Through  the  wall  of  waters, 
and  the  palm-less  desert,  where  the  sunshine  is  blinding  and 
the  way  long,  men  of  faith  and  hope,  forgetting  the  things 
that  are  behind,  shall  pass  on  and  press  forward  until  they 
cross  the  Jordan  in  humble  confidence,  and  reach  that  land  of 
Com,  and  Wine,  and  Oil,  beyond,  where  Peace  and  Unity, 
crowned  with  ''Charity  which  never  faileth,"  shall  be  found  to 
be  perfect,  enduring,  and  eternal. 
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No.  I.— Thb  Encyclical  Letter  op  the  Bishops  at  the 

Lambeth  Confebence,  1867. 

*'  To  tk$  Faithful  in  Christ  Jesm,  the  Priests  amd  Deacons,  and  the 
Lay  Members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Communion  with  the 
Anglican  Branch  of  the  Church  Catholic, 

"We,  the  undersigned  Bishops,  gathered  under  the  good 
providence  of  God  for  prayer  and  conference  at  Lambeth,  pray 
for  you  that  ye  may  obtain  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  from  God 
our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 

"  We  give  thanks  to  God,  brethren  beloved,  for  the  faith  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  towards  the  Saints,  which 
hath  abounded  amongst  you ;  and  for  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
which  through  you  hath  been  spread  abroad  amongst  the  most 
vigorous  races  of  the  earth ;  and  with  one  mouth  we  make  our 
supplications  to  God,  even  the  Father,  that  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  He  would  strengthen  us  with  His  might,  to  amend 
amongst  us  the  things  which  are  amiss,  to  supply  the  things 
which  are  lacking,  and  to  reach  forth  unto  higher  measures  of 
love  and  zeal  in  worshipping  Him,  and  in  making  known  His 
Name ;  and  we  pray  that  in  His  good  time  He  would  give  back 
unto  His  Whole  Church  the  Blessed  gift  of  Unity  and  Truth. 

"  And  now  we  exhort  you  in  love  that  ye  keep  whole  and 
nndefiled  the  Faith  Once  Delivered  to  the  Saints  as  ye  have 
received  it  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  entreat  you  to  watch  and 
pray,  and  to  strive  heartily  with  us  against  the  frauds  and 
subtleties  wherewith  the  faith  hath  been  aforetime  and  is  now 
assailed. 

"  We  beseech  you  to  hold  fast,  as  the  sure  word  of  God,  all 
the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and 
that  by  diligent  study  of  these  oracles  of  God,  praying  in  the 
Holy  &host,  ye  seek  to  know  more  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour,  very  God  and  very  Man,  ever  to  be  adored  and  wor- 
shipped, Whom  they  reveal  unto  us,  and  of  the  will  of  God, 
which  they  declare. 

"Furthermore,  we  entreat  you  to  guard  yourselves  and 
yours  against  the  growing  superstitions  and  additions  with 
which  in  these  latter  days  ti^e  truth  of  God  hath  been  overlaid ; 
as  otherwisci  so  especially  by  the  pretension  to  universal 
sovereignty  over  Ood's  heritage  asserted  for  the  See  o{  Biomi^) 
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and  by  the  practical  exaltation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  as 
mediator  in  the  place  of  her  Divine  Son,  and  by  the  addressing 
of  prayers  to  her  as  intercessor  between  God  and  man.  Of  such 
beware,  we  beseech  you,  knowing  that  the  jealous  God  giveth 
not  His  honour  to  another. 

**  Build  yourselves  up,  therefore,  beloved,  in  your  most  holy 
faith ;  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Show  forth  before  all  men  by  your  faith,  self- 
denial,  purity,  and  godly  conversation,  as  well  as  by  your  labours 
for  the  people  amongst  whom  God  hath  so  widely  spread  you, 
and  by  the  setting  forth  of  His  Gospel  to  the  imbelievers  and 
the  heathen,  that  ye  are  indeed  the  servants  of  Him  who  died 
for  us  to  reconcile  His  Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

"  Brethren  beloved,  with  one  voice  we  warn  you :  the  time 
is  short ;  the  Lord  cometh  ;  watch  and  be  sober.  Abide  sted- 
fast  in  the  Communion  of  Saints,  wherein  God  hath  granted 
you  a  place.  Seek  infaith  for  oneness  with  Christ  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  of  His  Body  and  Blood.  Hold  fast  the  Creeds  and 
the  pure  worship  and  order,  which  of  God's  grace  ye  have 
inherited  from  the  Primitive  Church.  Beware  of  causing 
divisions  contrary  to  the  doctrine  ye  have  received.  Pray  and 
seek  for  Unity  amongst  yourselves,  and  amongst  all  the  Faithful 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  good  Lord  make  you  perfect,  and  keep 
your  bodies,  souls,  and  spirits,  until  the  Coming  of  the  Lord 
Jesu  Christ. 

(Signed) 

C.  T.  Cantuar;  M.  G.  Armagh;  R.  C.  Dublin;  A.  C. 
London ;  C.  R.  Winton,  C.  St.  David's ;  J.  Lichfield 
S.  Oxon  ;  Thomas  Vowler  St.  Asaph  ;  A.  Llandaff 
John  Lincoln  ;  TV.  K.  Sarum  ;  John  T.  Norwich  ;  J.  C 
Bangor;  H.  Worcester;  C.  J.  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
E.  H.  Ely ;  William  Chester  ;  T.  L.  Rochester  ;  Horace 
Bodor  and  Man  ;  Samuel  Meath ;  H.  Kilmore  ;  Charles 
Limerick  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe. 

Robert  Eden,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Moray,  Ross,  and  Caithness, 
Primus  ;  Alexander  Ewing,  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the 
Isles  ;  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  Dunkeld  and  Dunblane ;  Thos.  G.  Suthcr, 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  Orkney  ;  William  S.  Wilson, 
Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway;  Thomas  B.  Morrell, 
Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 

F.  Montreal,  Metropolitan  of  Canada ;  G.  A.  New  Zealand, 
Metropolitan  of  New  Zealand;  R.  Capetown,  Metropo- 
litan of  South  Africa  ;  Aubrey  G.  Jamaica  ;  Thomas, 
Barbadoes ;  J.  Bombay  ;  H.  Nova  Scotia ;  F.  T.  Labuan ; 
H.  Grahamstown  ;  H.  J.  C.  Christchurch ;  Matthew 
Perth;  Benj.  Huron;  W,  W.  Antigua;  E.  H.  Sierra 
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Leone ;  T.  N.  Honolulu ;  J.  T.  Ontario ;  J.  W.  Quebec ; 
"W.  J.  Gibraltar  ;  H.  L.  Dunedin  ;  Edward,  Bishop 
Orange  River  Free  State  ;  A.  N.  Niagara  ;  William 
George  Tozer,  Missionary  Bishop  ;  James  B.  Kelly, 
Coadjutor  of  Newfoundland  ;  S.  Angl.  Hierosol. 
John  H.  Hopkins,  Presiding  Bishop  of  Pr.  Ep.  Church,  in 
the  United  States  ;  Chas.  P.  McHvaine,  Bishop  of  Ohio  ; 
Manton  Eastbum,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts ;  J.  Payne, 
Bishop  of  Cape  Palmos  and  parts  adjacent ;  H.  J.  White- 
house,  Bishop  of  Illinois ;  Thos.  Atkinson,  Bishop  of 
North  Carolina ;  Henry  W.  Lee,  Bishop  of  Iowa ;  Horatio 
Potter,  Bishop  of  New  York ;  Thomas  M.  Clark,  Bishop 
of  Bhode  Island ;  Alexander  Gregg,  Bishop  of  Texas ; 
W.  H.  Odenheimer,  Bishop  of  New  Jersey  ;  G.  T.  Bedell, 
Assistant  Bishop  of  Ohio  ;  Henry  C.  Clay,  Missionary 
Bishop  of  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory ;  Jos.  C. 
Talbot,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Indiana  ;  Richard  H.  Milmer, 
Bishop  of  Alabama  ;  Charles  Todd  Quintard,  Bishop  of 
Tenessee  ;  John  B.  Kerfoot,  Bishop  of  Pittsburg  ;  J.  P. 
B.  Wilmer,  Bishop  of  Louisiana ;  C.  M.  Williams,  Mis- 
sionary Bishop  to  China. 
J.  Chapman,  Bishop  ;  George  Smith,  late  Bishop  of  Victoria 
(China) ;  David  Anderson,  late  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land ; 
Edmund  Hobhouse,  by  Bishol>  of  New  Zealand. 


No.  n. — Letter   to   the  Prelates  of  the  Holy  Eastern- 
Church  FROM  THE  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  following  Letter,  which  is  a  translation  of  the  original 
Greek  text,  has  been  addressed  with  the  foregoing  Encyclical 
Letter  to  the  Eastern  Prelates,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury:— 

In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 

Holy  Ghost. 

To  the  Patriarchs,  Metropolitans,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Priests 
and  Deacons,  and  other  Beloved  Brethren  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Church,  Charles  Thomas,  by  Divine  Providence 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England  and 
Metropolitan,  sends  Greeting  in  the  Lord. 

•*If  one  member  suffer,"  the  holy  Apostle  says,  **  all  the  mem- 
bers suflfer  with  it ;  if  one  member  is  honoured,  all  the  member  s 
rejoice  with  it."  Wherefore  We  having  called  to  a  Conference 
Our  Brethren  the  Bishops  of  that  part  of  the  Catholic  Church 
which  is  in  Communion  with  Us,  and  which  by  God's  grace  is 
spreading  itself  forth  in  all  regions  of  the  earth  ;  and  having 
come  together  with  them  for  the  sake  of  united  prayer  an  d 
1868.  G 
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deliberation,  and  having  written  with  all  readiness  of  n^nd  and 
brotherly  love  an  ENCiCLio  Epistle  to  the  Priests  and  Deacons 
and  Laity  of  our  Communion,  notify  to  you  as  Brethren  in  the 
Lord  what  has  lately  taken  place  among  us,  in  order  that  yc 
also  may  rejoice  with  Us  in  our  Oneness  of  mind. 

Furthermore,  We  send  to  you  a  copy  of  the  said  Epistle,  in 
order  that,  when  ye  read  it,  ye  may  see  what  is  the  mind  of  the 
AngHcan  Church  concerning  the  Faith  of  Christ,  and  that  ye 
may  know  that  we  acknowledge,  and,  God  willhig,  are  resolved 
to  maintain  firmly  and  immoveable,  all  the  Canonical  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  the  sure  Word  of  God  ;  and 
to  contend  earnestly  for  the  Faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
saints  ;  and  to  hold  fast  the  Creeds  of  the  One  Holy  Apostolic 
Church ;  and  to  keep  pure  and  imdetiled  the  Primitive  Order 
and  Worship,  as  we  have  received  it  from  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  from  His  Holy  Apostles  ;  and  that  with  one 
mind  and  one  voice  we  reject  and  put  far  away  from  us  all 
innovations  and  corruptions  contrary  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
Very  God  and  Very  Man ;  and  that  we  earnestly  desire  to 
fulfil  the  preaching  of  His  saving  Truth  to  all  nations  of  the 
earth,  in  order  that  the  kingdom  of  the  world  may  become  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 

May  the  Lord  grant  unto  all  to  have  the  same  mind  in  all 
things,  that  there  may  be  *'  One  Flock  and  One  Shepherd." 

Given  at  Lambeth  Palace,  on  the  28th  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1867. 


No.  III. — Condemnation  op  Pope  Honorids  as  a  Heretic  by  the 

Sixth  General  Council. 

HoNORius  is  placed  among  the  heretics,  with  Sergius, 
Phyrrus,  and  the  Monothelites,  by  the  Sixth  Synod,  according 
to  the  Roman  Edition  of  Habertus  : 

** First:  in  Session  xiii.,  in  which  the  letter  of  Honorins, 
after  being  thoroughly  understood,  is  condemned. 

''Second:  by  the  Sentence  of  the  Council,  Honorius,  Pope 
OF  Old  Bome,  is  declared  a  heretic,  along  with  the  Monothelites, 
Sergius,  Phyrrus,  Petrus,  Paulus,  Petrus  and  Theodorius 
Pharanita:  to  which  sentence  Theodore  and  George,  Priests, 
and  John,  Deacon,  Legates  of  the  See  of  Rome,  subscribed. 

"Third:  the  Council  exclaimed  anathema  to  Sergius  and 
Honorius,  in  the  same  Session. 

"Fourth:  in  the  Prophoneticum,  addressed  to  Constantino 
Pogoiiatus,  the  Emperor  :  *in  the  anathema  we  justly  include 
Theodore  Pharanita,  Sergius  and  Paulus,  Phyrrus  along  with 
P<»ter  that  fill  the  high  places  in  the  City  of  Constantinople,  and 
Cyrus  to  boot,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  with  them 
Honorius,  the  President  of  Kome,  as  follower  of  the  same.' 
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"Fifth:  the  Synod,  in  a  Synodical  Epistle  addreflsed  to 
Pope  Agatho,  signifies  to  him,  that  it  had  pronounced  Anathema 
agairrst  even  Honorius. 

"Sixth  :  in  the  Edict  of  the  Emperor  for  the  publication  of 
the  Synod,  the  same  Honorius  is  reckoned  the  third  among  the 
heretical  Bishops,  and  is  also  said  to  be  a  promoter  of  heresy. 

"Seventh:  what  I  am  much  surprised  at,  Leo,  the  second 
Pope,  in  a  rescript  to  the  Emperor  Constantine,  reckons  Honorius 
WITH  other  heretics.  *  As  also  Honorius,  who  did  not  illus- 
trate this  Apostolic  Church  with  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic 
tradition,  but,  with  profane  treachery,  rashly  assailed  the 
offscAcuLATE  FAITH,  and  all  who  are  dead  in  their  error.  We 
anathematize.** 

(Eighth :)  "  The  Seventh  Synod,  in  a  Synodical  Epistle 
to  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  also  reckons  Honorius  among 
heretics,  along  with  Sergius,  and  strikes  him  with  anathema. 

"  Ninth  :  Hadrian,  the  second  Pontiff,  with  the  Eighth 
Synod,  subjects  liim  also  to  anathema  ;  according  to  the 
version  also  of  Anastatius  the  librarian,  who  also  reckons  the 
same  (Honorius)  among  the  Monothelites  in  the  life  of  Leo  11." 
See  Habertus,  Pontifical  EccL  Grac, — Paris,  1643,  p.  566. 


No.  IV. — Letter  from  a  Foreign  Prelate   to  the  General 

Secretary   of    the  A.P.U.C. 

\  Translation  J] 

Eespected  and  dear  Sir, — I  beg  that  you  will  do  me  the 
favour  of  receiving  my  sincere  acknowledgments,  tendered  in  all 
gratitude,  for  the  present  of  books  which  reached  me  in  safety 
several  days  ago.  I  am  likewise  greatly  obliged  for  the  docu- 
ments in  various  languages  of  your  Association,  which  I  have 
read  with  the  deepest  satisfaction,  and  with  gratitude  to  the 
Father  of  Light  for  the  progress  in  true  Catholic  sentiment 
evidenced  as  going  on  in  Great  Britain,  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  the  same — ^your  Confraternity  for  prayer. 

I  have  long  thought  that,  in  the  designs  of  the  Almighty, 
a  very  important  work  might  be  done  through  the  active  ones 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  the  Christian  principle,  so  ably 
defended  and  intelligently  set  forth  by  your  great  theological 
authors,  would  be  the  means  of  drawing  you  near  to  other 
Christians  defending  the  same  principle,  now  alas  !  everywhere 
impugned  in  other  parts  of  Christendom.      That  thought  has. 

*  These  are  the  very  words  of  Pope  Leo  II. :  ♦♦  Scd  et  Ilonorium,  qui 
haac  Apostolicam  Kcclesiam,  non  Apostolic^  traditionis  doctrina  illuBtraTit, 
Bed  prophana  proditione,  immaculatam  fidem  aggressus  est,  ct  omnes  qui 
io  sni  errore  mortni  sunt,  anathematizamns." 
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been  the  seed  of  Hope.  So  that  of  which  you  have  enabled  me 
to  read,  in  the  most  interesting  publications  forwarded,  as  now 
taking  place,  I  daily  pray  may  be  in  deed  completely  accomplished 
as  God  Almighty  wills,  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  Him,  and 
for  the  salvation  of  those  immortal  souls  for  whom  Jesus 
Christ  His  Son  shed  His  Blood. 

He  ever  bless  you  and  yours  for  your  unremitting  labours  in 
the  good  work  of  extending  Catholic  Truth  and  promoting 
Unity,  and  make  us  all  one  Sheepfold  with  one  Pastor,  for  His 
Most  Blessed  Name's  sake.  Unto  Whom,  in  peace  and  charity, 
I  commend  you  for  safe  keeping.    Amen. 

@  Jom?  Baptist, 
Who  prays  every  day  for  the 
visible  unity  of  all  Chris- 
tian people. 
To  my  friend,  M.  the  Eev. 
F.   G.  Lee,  Doctor  in 
Law,  Secretary  General, 
A.P.U.C.,   at  London. 
November,  1867. 
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ORIGINAL    POETRY. 


OUR  LADY  OP  THE   SNOWS. 

I. 

The  world  is  very  foul  and  dark, 
And  sin  has  marred  its  outline  fair ; 
But  we  are  taught  to  look  above 
And  see  another  image  there  ! 
And  I  will  raise  my  eyes  above, 
Above  a  world  of  sin  and  woe, 
Where  sinless,  griefless,  near  her  Son 
Sits  Mary  on  a  throne  of  snow. 

n. 

Mankind  seem  very  foul  and  dark 
In  some  lights  that  we  see  them  in ; 
Lo !  as  the  tide  of  life  goes  by. 
How  many  thousands  live  in  sin  ! 
But  I  will  raise  my  eyes  above, 
Above  the  world's  unthinking  flow. 
To  where  so  human,  yet  so  fair. 
Sits  Mary  on  her  throne  of  snow. 

m. 

My  heart  is  very  foul  and  dark, 
Yes,  strangely  foul  sometimes  to  me 
Glare  up  the  images  of  sin. 
My  tempter  loves  to  make  me  see. 
Then  may  I  lift  my  eyes  above, 
Above  these  passions  vile  and  low. 
To  where  in  pleading  contrast  bright 
Sits  Mary  on  her  throne  of  snow. 

IV. 

And  oft  that  throne,  so  near  our  Lord's, 
To  earth  some  of  its  radiance  lends  ; 
And  Christians  learn  from  her  to  shun 
The  path  impure,  that  hcU-ward  tends. 
For  they  have  learnt  to  look  above, 
Above  the  prizes  here  below, 
To  where,  crowned  with  a  starry  crown. 
Sits  Mary  on  her  throne  of  snow. 
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V. 

Blest  be  the  whiteness  of  her  throne 
That  shines  so  purely,  grandly  there, 
With  such  a  passing  glory  bright, 
Where  all  is  bright  and  all  is  fair ! 
God  make  me  lift  my  eyes  above, 
And  love  its  holy  radiance  so 
That  some  day  I  may  come  where  still 
Sits  Mary  on  her  throne  of  snow ! 


THE  OFFERING. 


I  culled  one  day  a  bouquet  fair, 
A  rose  baptised  in  matin  dew ; 

A  sprig  of  jasmine  scented  rare ; 
A  moist-leaf  d  musk-plant  flower  or  two. 

Geraniums  trailed  along  the  mould 
With  forked  pegs  minutely  set ; 

A  sweet-named  blossom — marygold, 
And  several  tufts  of  mignonette  : 

Some  honeysuckle,  which  entwined 
Its  amorous  arms  the  trellis  round ; 

Vale-lilies  with  their  hiBads  declined 
Like  pensive  nuns  toward  the  ground. 

Snap-dragons,  whence  I  drove  the  bees, 
And  fringy  pinks  diffusing  spice  ; 

And  white  and  purple  pied  heartease  ; 
And  foxglove,  dark  with  spots  like  dice  : 

A  perinwinkle's  azure  eye, 
And  garden-daisies'  velvet  studs ; 

A  deep -dyed  flaunting  peony 

And  saffron  dahha,  in  their  buds. 

And  hyacinths  of  motly  hue 

That  bourgeoned  on  the  crocus  tombs, 
And  monkshood  petals  lurid  blue, 

And  lavender,  to  blend  perfumes  : 

And  green  relief  for  hues  so  bright 
I  found  in  tendril'd  leaves  of  vine  ; 

And  lance-long  grasses  streak'd  with  white 
Around  my  stems  compressed  did  twine. 

"  My  bouquet  is  too  gay  to  keep  ; 

'Twill  fade,"  I  said,  "with  fading  day ; 
And  ere  my  good  intentions  sleep 
I  wish  to  give  my  flowers  away." 
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I  turned  and  welcomed  close  at  hand 
A  marble  sculptured  niche  and  shrine, 

Saw  in  the  niche  my  Mother  stand, 
And  in  her  arms  the  Babe  Divine. 

**  Go,  fragrant  blooms,*'  I  said,  "and  He 
At  Jesu's  and  at  Mary's  feet ; 
There  while  ye  Uve,  there  while  ye  die, 
Exhale  whatever  ye  have  of  sweet." 
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In  a  pamphlet  of  seventy-six  pages  *  On  the  delation  of  the 
Amjlican  Church  to  the  Orthodox,'  (iu  Greek)  by  Nicholaus  M. 
Damalas,  (London,  Clayton  and  Co.,  Bouverie  Street,  1867), 
the  writer  has  stated  the  case  between  the  AngUcan  and 
Eastern  communions  with  praiseworthy  candour  and  much 
force.  It  is  to  bo  dedicated  "To  the  September  Synod  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  entreating  it  to  lose  no  time  in  stating  its 
opinion  clearly  respecting  the  Church  of  Christ;  whether  it 
is,  in  short,  such  as  it  is  described  in  the  Thii-ty-ninc  Articles, 
or  as  described  by  the  Synod  in  lading  claim  to  Apostolical 
succession  for  the  Church  of  England.  Afterwards,  having 
gone  over  the  various  theological  and  anthropological  articles  of 
doctrine,  on  which  there  would  seem  to  be  some  sort  of  diver- 
gence between  the  two  communions,  he  comes  at  length  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  principle  points  to  be  settled  are,  first, 
that  at  which  he  has  already  glanced  in  his  dedication :  and 
secondly,  the  question  of  the  procension  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
How,  in  casting  off  at  the  Ilefomiation  so  many  medieval 
corruptions  and  usurpations,  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of 
England  should  have  allowed  one  so  unscriptural,  so  lawlessly 
introduced,  in  open  contempt  of  the  canons  and  definitions  (>f 
the  undisputed  Councils,  as  the  *Filioque '  clause,  to  remain  ii* 
her  version  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  to  be  copied  from  tlicnco 
into  several  of  her  public  formularies,  he  cannot  for  the  life  of 
him  comprehend,  and  calls  upon  the  author  of  the  **  Eirenicon i," 
and  those  who  hold  similar  views,  to  explain.  Union  cannot 
advance  one  step,  in  his  opinion,  till  the  Church  of  En^dand 
abandons  this  reckless  innovation  for  the  genuine  creed  in  its 
pristine  form.  We  think  it  high  time  thai  this  all-importuiit 
question  should  be  seriously  stirred  amongst  us  ;  and  are  grr.te- 
ful  to  M.  Damalas  for  coming  forward  so  appositely  to  challenge 
us  to  the  enquiry,  and  for  givuig  us  so  clear  an  insiglit  into 
what  are  considered  by  his  side  our  weak  points.     We  hcai-tily 
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recommend  all  Be-unionists  to  stndy  these  for  themselves  in  his 
interesting  and  kindly-meant  pamphlet. 

A  very  charming  as  well  as  a  very  learned  volume  is  Mr. 
Baring-Gould's  second  series  of  Curious  Myitis  of  tlie  Middle  Ages, 
(London:  Rivingtons).  It  displays  on  the  author's  part  not 
only  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  unusual  mediseval  litera- 
ture, but  an  extended  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  mytho- 
logy, more  especially  of  that  which  has  reference  to  the  universal 
belief  of  Christendom.  The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  book 
before  us  are  as  follows: — **  S.  George,"  **S.  Ursula  and  the 
Eleven  Thousand  Virgins,"  **  The  Legend  of  the  Cross," 
'*Schamir,"  '*The  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  ;*  Bishop  Hatto," 
**  Melusina,"  **  The  Fortunate  Isles,"  "  Swanmaidens,"  '*  The 
Knight  of  the  Swan,"  "  The  Sangreal,"  and  "  Theophilus." 
An  Appendix  furnishes  an  account  of  **  Pre-Christian  Crosses  " 
and  "  Stripping  the  Dead,"  both  very  remarkable  and  full  of 
interest.  Of  these  several  will  commend  themselves  to  Catholics 
as  very  reverently  written ;  while  the  amount  of  curious  infor- 
mation provided  renders  the  book  w^orthy  not  only  of  a  careful 
perusal  but  of  being  preserved  on  the  library  shelves.  We 
know  few  volumes  more  attractive  than  those  of  which  this  is 
the  second  series ;  and  offer  the  editor  our  warmest  commen- 
dations as  well  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  doing  his  work  in 
a  thoroughly  scholar-like  manner,  as  for  the  admirable  tone 
manifest  throughout. 

Mr.  Baird's  Sermons  at  S,  OahrieVs  Mission  Churchy  (London: 
Mozleys,)  are  deserving  of  praise  for  more  reasons  than  one. 
Lucidly  written  in  terse  and  well-constructed  sentences,  they  are 
admirably  plain  and  sufficiently  theological;  while  practical 
exhortations  are  not  wanting  to  point  the  excellent  moral  of 
thom.  Here  and  there,  however,  the  metaphors  are  a  little 
obscure  and  confused:  while  **a  saving  faith"  (p.  90)  is  an 
untheological  and  slipshod  term,  out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Priest  of  the  Church  Universal.  Cant,  however  attractive  to 
some  miuds,  should  be  avoided  as  the  flesh-pots  of  Egj-pt.  As 
a  whole  the  book  deserves  warm  commendation. 

Mr.  Cradock  Newton's  small  volume,  A  Wnjnier's  Walletf 
(London  :  Bennett),  is  very  far  beyond  the  average  of  ordinary 
books  of  verses.  Its  author  evidently  possesses  no  common 
poetical  ability ;  while  the  taste  displayed  and  the  knowledge  of 
tlie  ars  poetica  evidenced,  are  very  remarkable.  Added  to  this, 
the  sentiments  ai*e  thoroughly  Christian,  and  do  credit  to  his 
heart  as  well  as  to  his  head.  We  deeply  regret  that  want  of 
space  necessitates  the  omission  of  a  quotation  we  had  marked 
for  our  readers'  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Hodges,  of  Frome,  has  published  The  Imitation  of  Christ, 
in  a  neat  and  well-printed  volume,  stitched  in  cloth,  for  sixpence. 
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The  series  of  Contrasts  by  Mr.  Mowbray  of  Oxford,  entitled 
The  Beformatian  and  Deformation^  improves  as  it  proceeds.  Our 
readers  will  find  them  very  amusing  and  instructive,  more 
especially  that  entitled  *'Our  Spiritual  Pastors  and  Masters." 

A  very  cheap  Handy  Book  of  Floral  Deflorations ^  from  the 
same  publisher,  can  be  commended  as  well  for  the  clearness  of 
its  directions  as  for  the  number  of  its  excellent  illustrations. 

Mr.  S.  B.  James's  Essays,  The  Church  and  Society^  (London : 
Houlston  and  Wright),  evidently  the  work  of  a  respectable 
Evangelical  who  is  casting  his  skin  and  slowly  becoming  a  High 
Churchman, — ^though  heavy,  crude  and  rambling,  full  of  rash 
judgments  upon  the  Eitualists,  and  not  always  accurate  in 
facts, — ^penned  by  a  person  who  is  evidently  sincere,  a  constant 
observer  of  men  and  things  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor ; 
are  written  with  some  ability  and  much  painstaking  care.  A 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  springs  and  workings  of  the 
Catholic  Revival,  however,  would  do  the  writer  good.  On  this 
point  he  is  simply  in  Egyptian  darkness,  and  not  unfrequently 
^writes  sheer  nonsense. 

We  cannot  say  much  for  Mr.  Stephen  Jenner*s  book  of 
Terses,  The  Holy  Child  and  oilier  Poems y  (London  :  Longmans), 
though  we  are  free  to  confess  that  'it  contains  several  pleasant 
exercises,  and  evidences  the  possession  on  its  author's  part 
of  a  devout  mind,  some  poetical  taste,  and  a  certain  ability  for 
verse-making.  There  are  touches  of  commonplace  Protestantism 
here  and  there,  which  detract  from  the  value  of  the  poems  in 
which  they  appear ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  several  noble  senti- 
ments are  to  be  foimd,  and,  in  some  places,  a  vigour  of  expression 
and  thought,  which  is,  however,  unsustained  generally  through- 
out the  book. 

Some  person  has  gathered  the  actual  sayings  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  out  of  the  New  Testament,  and  reprinted  them  under  the 
title  of  The  Divine  Teacher,  (London :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.), 
with  sufficient  explanatory  sentences  to  make  a  connected 
whole.  With  certain  persons  this  publication  will  be  foxmd 
useful.     It  is  certainly  very  neatly  printed. 

An  admirable  edition  of  The  Canons  of  the  First  Four  General 
Councils,  (London :  Parker  and  Co.),  has  just  been  issued  in 
Greek  and  English.  Such  a  publication  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  the  clergy.  The  present  volume  is  enriched  with  several 
plain  and  valuable  notes  of  some  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
importance,  and  is  well  printed  and  issued  at  a  cheap  rate. 

Bishop  Cosin's  Devotions,  issued  for  one  sliilliug  by  the  same 
publishers,  will  no  doubt  be  largely  circulated.  It  is  well  got 
up  in  every  way. 

There  is  nothing  at  all  remarkable  in  the.  two  volumes  of 
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Short  Sermons  for  Family  Reading,  (London :  Parker  and  Co.), 
by  Mr.  Burgon.  Nevertheless  they  are  devout  and  practical ; 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  plain  Scriptural  exegesis  and 
homely  instruction  calculated  to  edify  and  do  good.  Their 
author  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  eccentric  persons  living  as 
regards  the  use  of  italics,  brackets,  and  dashes  ( — ).  So  midti- 
tudinous  are  these  on  almost  every  page,  that  they  become 
positively  perplexing  and  bewildering  to  an  ordinary  reader.  A 
pedantry  like  this  might  with  advantage  be  given  up.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  pedants  grow  more  pedantic  with 
the  growing  years. 

Of  single  sermons  we  have  received  a  considerable  number. 
1.  The  most  remarkable  is  one  on  Catholic  Unity  (Palmer)  by 
Mr.  Stuart  of  Mimster  Square,  which  abounds  in  point,  sound 
reasoning,  and  pertinent  arguments.  The  Appendix,  full  of 
interest  and  good  writing,  expands  the  idea  of  the  sermon,  and 
is  a  masterly  statement  of  the  Aughcan  position.  Without  at 
all  committing  ourselves  to  all  Mr.  Stuart's  dicta  (he  is  by  no 
means  so  hopeful  of  seeing  Corporate  Re-union  a  fact  as  we  arc 
ourselves,)  we  can  commend  his  sermon  as  one  which  is  at 
once  soundly  Catholic  and  argument  at  ively  powerful.  It  can 
be  had  for  sixpence.  2.  On  the  Punishment  nf  Death  for  Wilful 
Murder  (Rivingtons),  by  Dr.  C.  Wordsworth,  Archdeacon  of 
Westminster,  is  learned,  solid,  and  well  stated  as  regards 
its  much-needed  warnings.  8.  The  Dean  of  Chester's  Discourse 
at  the  opening  of  Special  Evening  Services  in  the  Cathedral  {Chester : 
PhiUipson,)  is  remarkable  both  for  plainness  and  point.  4.  Mr. 
Burgon's  aermon  on  The  Lambeth  ConJerencCy  (London  :  J.  Parker 
and  Co.,)  though  in  parts  powerful  and  solemn,  is  not  a  little 
involved  in  style.  Moreover  some  of  its  theological  statements 
are  loose,  and  the  writer's  notions  a  little  insular.  That  in  Mr. 
Burgon's  judgment  it  is  charitable  to  speak  of  the  **  Church  of 
Rome  "  as  **  licentious  "  is  a  misfortune.  For  the  sermon's 
merits,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  overlooked  in  such  ill-natured 
remarks  as  that  specified.  5.  Mr.  R.  Tyrwliitt's  two  sermons. 
The  Anglican  Conference,  from  the  same  pubHshers,  far  less  pre- 
tentious and  very  far  less  wordy,  are  vastly  superior  to  that  by 
Mr.  BurfTfou.  There  is  a  dignified  simplicity  about  tliem  which 
is  remarkably  attractive  wliile  their  expression  of  faitli  and  hope 
is  full  of  consolation.  Both  the  sermons  are  excellent  and  very 
readable.  0.  The  Archbishop  of  Westminster's  discourse, 
Christ  and  A)itichrii<t,  (London  :  Longmans,)  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  its  principles,  is  full  of  vigour,  elo(iucuce  and  i)ower. 
Some  persons  are  ever  ready  to  maintain  tliat,  as  a  preaclier, 
the  Archbishop  is  inferior  to  the  Archdeacon.  For  ourselves 
we  cannot  think  so.  Some  of  liis  grace's  recent  sermons  are, 
in  every  respect,  remarkable.  That  before  us,  while  attractive 
for  the  rhythm  aud  music  of  its  language,  is  even  more  remark- 
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able  for  the  profundity  of  its  thoughts,  and  the  dignified  enun- 
ciation of  neglected  Christian  truth.      7.   Mr.  Mackonochie's 
Advent  Sennon  before  the  University  of  Oxfordy  (London :  Simp- 
kins,)  a  judicious,  appropriate,  and  searching  discourse  specially 
addressed  to  undergraduates,  is  a  type  of  sermon  far  too  much 
neglected  by  University  preachers.     It  is  full  to  overflo^ving  of 
Cathohc  teaching  and  valuable  practical  exhortations.     8.  That 
delivered  from  the  same  pulpit  by  Mr.  Wilham  Stubbs,  hlvil 
Dtfl^,  (London  :    Parker  and   Co.,)  would  safely  have  borne 
compression.     It  is  somewhat  wordy  and  diffuse,  though  the 
general  drift  of  it  is  not  otherwise  than  plain.     Similar  warnings 
Me  needed,  but  the  true  remedy  for  such  evils  is  Corporate 
Re-union,  a  subjeet  we  commend  to  Mr.  Stubbs*  special  considera- 
tion.    9.  This  remark  brings   us  to   Mr.  Lo  Geyt's  sermon, 
Imnand  Dis-union,  (London :  Bosworth,)  preached  on  behalf  of 
the  A,  P.  U.  C,  a  production  of  unusual  power  and  ability.     The 
conclusive  answers  to  objectors  and  carpers  here  provided  deserve 
to  be  widely  read,  for  they  are  as  con\aucing  as  they  are  forcible. 
We  commend  it  to  our  readers'  special  attention.     10.  Arch- 
deacon Jones,  of  York,  publishes  an  University  sermon  on  Th^ 
y^jfutery  of  Iniquity,  (London :  Parker  and  Go.)     From  what  we 
hew,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  "  mystery "  is  working  very 
eneigetically  in  the  diocese  of  York,  where  the  doctrine  of  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh  is  denied  by  a  beneficed  clerk  and  a  friend 
of  the  Archbishop.      Before   this   amiable   archdeacon   again 
preaches  at  Oxford,  he  might  strive  to  practise  in  Yorksliire. 
It  is  not  creditable  to  **  our  pure  and  apostolic  branch  "  of  the 
Church  that  Socianism  sliould  be  taugiii  from  her  pulpits,  or 
that  au  archbishop  and  his  archdeacon  should  \vink  at  sucJi 
teaching.     An  exposition  of  sound  principles  is  all  vorv  well, 
hnt  prompt  action  would  be  far  bettor.     11.  Mr.  H.  Tvlcyiioirs 
•yriiiun  titt  thr  Dnith  of  tin'  Ijis/mji  of  Lic/t/uhl,  (London  :  Beinro:sc,) 
^5  H  simple  and  touching  record  of  the  hist  public  acts  of  a  very 
I'loas  and  painstaking  prelate — on  whoso  soul  may  God  have 
^'rcy.     Amen. 

Mr.  Churchwarden  Williams's  practical  letters,  TI7*///  Con- 
-tituteif  /I  Church  /  (London :  Rivinii^tons)  full  of  sound  common 
fense  and  vigorous  thought,  are  very  creditable  to  their  author. 
The  vulgar  Protestantism  recently  stirred  up  in  the  diocese  of 
SaLsbiu^y  is  simply  Unbelief  clothed  in  the  cast-otT  rags  of  the 
Anglican  Reformers.  Mere  negations  will  never  satisfy  people. 
Such  do  not  need  stones,  but  bread. 

Lord  Nelson's  Family  Prdytns,  vith  the  Psalter  (London: 
Parker  and  Co.)  founded  on  a  good  liturgical  model,  will  he 
welcomed  by  many  for  household  purposes  and  domestic  use. 
They  have  already  gone  through  four  editions — a  suliicient 
testimony  to  their  practical  value. 
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Mr.  Marshall's  concise  Account  of  Sandford  (London : 
Parker  and  Co.),  an  admirable  specimen  of  archaeological 
inquiry  and  exposition,  is  deserving  of  patronage  and  com- 
mendation. Displaying  both  research  and  judgment,  it  is 
executed  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  over  and  above  its  local 
merits  is  of  some  interest  on  general  antiquarian  grounds. 

Dr.  Hessey's  Cateclietical  Lectures  on  the  Prayer  Book  (Lon- 
don :  Parker  and  Co.)  are  exceedingly  well  done,  and  merit 
our  hearty  approval.    They  are  certain  to  become  popular. 

Mr.  Bosworth,  of  215  Regent  Street,  has  published  the 
first  volume  of  T/w  Church  News,  well  bound,  for  five  shillings. 
This  is  no  great  sum  for  a  good  record  of  Ecclesiastical 
intelligence  compiled  and  set  forth  from  a  Cathohc  point  of 
view. 

No  member  of  the  Church  of  England  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Church  of  South  Africa,  should  fail  to  read  the 
Bishop  of  Capetown's  unaffected  but  masterly  Statement 
(London :  Eivingtons)  of  which  a  second  edition  is  just 
published.  We  cannot  say  that  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  and 
Dean  Stanley  are  free  from  the  charge  of  having  perverted 
facts.  Such  tactics,  however,  only  serve  for  a  while ;  after- 
wards, when  the  Truth  comes  out,  it  makes  its  way  and  does 
its  work. 

Dr.  Prebendary  Lrons  has  most  wisely  supplemented  his 
able  treatise  "  The  Bible  and  its  Interpreters  "  by  a  new  volume 
On  Miracles  and  Prophecy^  (London  :  Hayes,)  in  which,  if  there 
is  nothing  peculiarly  novel  (a  great  recommendation  in  these 
days  of  novelties)  we  obtain  a  very  powerful,  well-arranged  and 
intellectual  argument,  sustained  throughout  with  power  and 
ability,  in  favour  of  Christianity.  Not  only  are  facts  well 
marshalled,  and  abundance  of  sound  information  wisely 
provided,  but  the  reasoning  with  regard  to  prophecy  is  very 
complete  and  crushing.  A  little  more  boldness  would  not  have 
been  out  of  place  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  miracles — a 
subject  sadly  needing  a  broader  and  more  intelligent  treatment 
than  it  has  hitlierto  obtained  amongst  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  **  Table  of  Prophecies  "  provided  at  p.  69,  in 
which  their  New  Testament  use  is  set  forth,  is  exceedingly 
valuable.  Li  fact,  the  volume  generally  is  a  most  acceptable 
contribution  to  the  library  of  the  parish  priest,  where  it  most 
certainly  ought  to  be  very  generally  found.  Not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  the  book  are  some  **  Minor  Notes  "  appended. 

There  is  much  in  the  Bishop  of  Brechin's  Commeutnrij  on  the 
Thirty -nitie  Articles,  (London  :  Parkers,)  which  will  enable 
young  students  to  take  a  far  more  accurate  idea  of  them  than 
is  generally  adopted.  Everywhere  they  are  interpreted  so  as 
not  to  contradict  the  decrees  of  Trent,  with  some  ability,  no 
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little  onginative  ingenuity  and  great  casuistical  cleverness. 
Many  Anglo-Catholics  will  regret  that  Bishop  Forbes  has  not 
takea  the  more  vigorous  line  of  recommending  that  subscrip- 
tion to  them  be  quietly  dropped ;  for  it  is  most  undoubted  that 
their  retention  must  be  a  great  bar  to  Corporate  Ec-union,  when- 
ever arrangements  are  actually  made  for  its  consummation. 
It  might  have  been  wise,  likewise,  as  it  certainly  would  have 
been  just,  if  the  bishop  had  condescended  to  acknowledge  his 
great  obhgations  to  Sancta  Clara.  There  is  not  a  single  com- 
ment in  which  the  able  treatise  De  Natioay  (rratia,  &c.,  has  not 
been  ransacked  for  explanatory  exegesis,  and  this  at  least  ought 
to  have  been  admitted.  One  reference  to  **  Sancta  Clara,"  as 
we  humbly  judge,  is  not  a  sufl&cient  acknowledgment  of  all 
that  has  been  borrowed,  and  carefully  wrapped  up  in  new 
language  before  re-production  again.  We  recommend  the  book, 
notwithstanding  this  personal  defect,  as  able  and  valuable. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  first  part  of  a  learned,  care- 
fully-written and  practical  volume  on  The  Churchy  the  SacramenUy 
and  the  Ministry,  (London :  Saunders,  Otley,  and  Co.,)  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Clark,  Vicar  of  Taunton.  A  considerable 
amount  of  argumentative  power  is  displayed  throughout  the 
book,  and  no  small  knowledge  of  the  kind  and  character  of 
objections  continually  being  made  to  the  Church's  system,  is 
apparent  on  every  page.  With  some  readers  a  certain  abrupt- 
ness of  style  and  want  of  polish  will  be  a  specific  recommenda- 
tion— ^with  others  a  defect.  The  present  volume  is  mainly 
occupied  with  a  consideration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Font. 
We  trust  that  nothing  slip-shod,  obscure  oijejum  will  be  forth- 
coming when  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  being  treated  in  Part  11. 
That  Mr.  Clark  is  a  competent  and  original  writer  few  will 
deny.  His  present  volume  is  one  of  his  best.  Let  him  com- 
plete it  on  the  same  Catholic  basis  and  lofty  platform  and  he 
will  do  well. 

The  British  Churchman^  (Church  Press  Company,)  full  of 
interesting  and  instructive  matter,  steadily  improves.  The 
woodcuts,  however,  might  be  better.  Some  of  the  church 
interiors  are  very  bad. 

A  very  remarkable  book  is  The  Kiss  of  Peace,  ^London  r 
Hayes.)  Its  author  maintains,  and  maintains  with  great 
logical  power  and  eminent  literary  success,  the  most  reasonable 
proposition  that  wherever  the  real  Objective  Presence  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour  in  the  Eucharist  is  held,  details  as  regards  the 
**  how  **  and  the  "mode  "  do  not  interfere  with  oneness  of  faith. 
So  that  England  and  Rome  are  practically  agreed  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  only  differing  in  their  use 
of  terms,  or  using  terms  in  different  senses.  Tliis  of  course  was 
the  corollary  deduced  from  Archdeacon  Wilberforce's  masterly 
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**  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,"  and  has  been  largely 
accepted  by  Anglo-Catholics  ever  since.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  ignorant  misrepresentations  and  superficial  statements 
which  are  so  commonly  made  against  our  Roman  brethren  for 
holding  **  a  carnal  presence,"  are  so  continually  repeated ;  for 
they  are  not  only  a  breacli  of  charity  but  an  utterance  of  that 
which  is  not  true.  All  this,  and  much  more,  is  here  set  forth 
with  great  clearness  of  statement  and  unusual  accuracy  of 
language.  Eveiy  step  in  the  lino  of  reasoning  is  taken  with 
due  care  and  eminent  consideration  of  what  has  to  be  assumed 
and  proved ;  and  the  result  is  a  treatise,  concise,  lucid,  and 
logical,  of  the  very  liighest  value  and  importance.  We  do  very 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  our  readers*  attention  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  important  contributions  to  the  Literature  of 
Ee-union  that  has  been  published  for  some  time.  It  is  most 
appropriately  dedicated  conjointly  to  Dr.  Newman  of  the  Oratory 
and  to  Dr.  Pusey. 

Mr.  Sedley  Taylor's  E/^ply  to  the  Kiss  of  Peaces  (London : 
Macmillan,)  is  almost  entirely  taken  up  with  a  painstaking, 
elaborate,  and  minute  inquiry  into  the  private  opinions  regard- 
ing the  Holy  Eucharist  held  by  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and 
similar  energetic  persons  who  hved  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  who  apparently,  as  we  note,  did  not  know  their  own  minds 
on  a  variety  of  theological  subjects  for  six  months  together. 
Wliat  we  Catholics  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  to  do  with 
their  shifting  and  fleeting  "views"  it  is  not  easy  to  see;  nor, 
furthermore,  is  it  easy  to  read  with  ordinary  patience  the  dull 
and  uninteresting  unbelief  set  forth  in  Mr.  Taylor's  ponderous 
production.  An  attempt  to  galvanise  into  sham  life  the  Protest- 
ant corpse  is  more  than  an  herculean  feat. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Affc,  (London  :  Longmans),  a  series  of 
Miscellaneous  Essays  by  A.H.K.B.,  are  shrewd,  decently 
written,  and  not  unattractive  papers,  which  will  be  useful  in 
whihng  away  a  dull  half-hour.  The  religious  views  set  forth, 
however,  are  eminently  vapid  and  shallow ;  misty,  too,  and 
ghostlike,  with  no  dogmatic  stamina  of  any  sort  or  kind.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  services  of  our 
EngHsh  Cathedrals  are  clever,  pointed  and  just.  And  a  few, 
but  only  a  few,  of  the  Essays  are  decidedly  above  common- 
place. 

In  Txtif  Suggestions  on  Modem  Preaching  and  Preachers^ 
(London  :  Ri\'ington8),  we  have  a  really  clever  and  systematic 
Essay,  full  of  practical  suggestions  by  one  who  is  at  once  a 
keen  observer  and  a  competent  critic.  It  should  be  widely  read, 
as  we  trust  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Harris'  Historical  Religion  and  Bible  Eevelation,  (London  : 
Parker  and  Co.,)  is  clever,  but  seems  based  on  a  fallacious 
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arpment.  Unless  tho  infallibility  of  the  undivided  Church  bo 
maintained,  Bible  Christianity,  or  indeed  any  Christianity, 
soon  fades  away.  Strauss  and  Renan  have  developed  tho 
opposite  principle  to  its  loj^itimate  conclusions,  and  it  will  not 
do  to  give  up  the  old  landmarks  or  the  ancient  method.  If  so 
we  are  at  sea,  rudderless,  chartlcss,  and  with  little  chance  of 
reaching  port. 

The  Chasuble  not  Anglican  hut  Unman  ^  (London  :  Rivingtons,) 
is  a  small  treatise  on  a  subject  important  in  some  of  its  bear- 
ings, by  a  clerg}'man  who  knows  little  or  notliing  of  what  he 
tliinks  it  wise  to  write  about.  His  cahn  presumption  and  com- 
plete want  of  information  are  exactly  on  a  par. 

A  recent   convert's  Appeal  to    H'ujh  Churchmen ^  (London : 
^orns,)  is  too  slipshod  and  superficial  to  have  any  weight  what- 
ever.   The  writer  conld  have  hardly  expected  to  do  justice  to 
t^ie  momentous  questions  in  dispute  in  a  pamplilet  of  sixteen 
P^es.    And  even  from  his  o\s*n  point  of  view  he  certainly  has 
'"'^  done  them  justice. 

Sir.  Colin  Lindsay's  two  lectures,  On  the  Church  of  God  and 
Ofijrctive  Worship,  (London :  Church  Press  Company,)  contain 
a  Very  able  statement  of  the  Catholic  position,  written  with 
judgment,  discretion  and  power.  In  parts  they  are  remark- 
*Wy  deep  and  politically  sound.  The  comment  on  the  making 
*  K.  G.  of  the  Sultan  is  most  just  but  most  melancholy  to  read. 
Tliese  lectures  would  bear  re-dehvery  more  than  once,  and  we 
trust  they  may  have  a  ^vide  circulation. 

Paul  Gerhardt's  Spiritual  Songs,  translated  by  Mr.  John 
K€;lly^  have  been  published  by  Strahan  of  Ludgate  Hill.  Well 
^^^nslated,  with  scholar-like  ability  and  judgment,  they  will 
"®  acceptable  to  persons  of  a  pietist ic  turn  of  mind,  who  prefer 
^*^Sue  to  dogmatic  statements.  The  book  is  printed  and  got 
^^  in  good  taste. 

Mr.   A.   Williams'    The    Liturgical    Reason   Why,  (London : 
^^yes)  courts  comparison  with  Mr.  C.  Walker's  volume.     This 
^*^o  author  should  not  have  done.     He  has,  however,  provided 
^    useful  book,   containing    many  valuable   explanations   and 
^Uch  sound  information :  so  that  it  will  be  found  useful  for 
^phool  prizes,  village  libraries,  and  general  parochial  edifica- 
tion.   Here  and  there  some  of  its  statements  might  be  a  little 
^orc  accurate,  and  others   a  trifle  more  complete.     On  the 
allele  it  is  at  once  useful  and  tnistworthy. 

Mr.  Husband's  Catholic  Tracts  for  JIume  and  Parish  Distribu- 
tion (London :  Palmer),  written  with  unusual  vigour,  are  very 
far  above  the  average  in  point,  and  in  argument  and  attractive- 
ness. 
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The  Messrs.  Parker  are  printing  some  of  Mr.  Keblo's 
Sermons,  Occasional  and  ParochM,  in  shilling  parts.  Many 
of  them  were  preached  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  They  need 
no  recommendation  from  us. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Churchman's  Companion 
(London :  Masters)  is,  as  usual,  full  of  interest.  Moreover 
its  bulk  is  greatly  increased,  while  the  material  in  no  degree 
deteriorates. 

A  second  volume  of  Mr.  Bennett's  very  timely  and  valuable 
series  The  Church's  Broken  Unihf,  has  just  been  published  by 
Mr.  Hayes.  It  is  taken  up  with  a  consideration  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, the  Lidependents,  and  the  Quakers — ^whose  various 
errors  and  peculiarities  are  pointed  out  with  great  plainness 
and  no  sparing  hand.  The  accoimts  are  both  historical  and 
doctrinal,  and  enter  at  great  length  into  a  variety  of  details 
which  are  too  much  neglected  by  those  who  should  be  warning 
the  faithful  against  them.  Their  style  is  plain,  intelligible  and 
popular,  and  we  quite  believe  the  series  generally  will  be  one 
of  the  most  useful  for  parish  libraries  of  any  series  that  has 
been  issued  for  many  a  day.  We  dislike  the  nicknames  of 
"  Romish"  and  **  Romanist"  which  sometimes  occur  in  it. 

Well-intentioned,  pietistic,  written  with  some  command  of 
the  English  language,  and  not  deficient  in  practical  teaching, 
we  cannot,  nevertheless,  recommend  Mr.  John.  Allen's  sermons 
which  are  entitled  Partimf  Counsels  (London  :  E.  Stock), 
because  they  display  an  utter  absence  of  any  proper  respect 
for  the  Sacramental  system  of  the  Catholic  Church.  More- 
over, the  true  idea  of  worship  is  not  even  conceived,  much  less 
accepted,  while  the  remarks  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar  at  page  245,  and  on  Devotion  to  our  Lady  at  page  157, 
are  extremely  painful  and  sad  to  contemplate.  The  writer 
evidently  makes  them  in  ignorance.  From  the  remark  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  Sermon  on  **  Retirement "  we  imagine 
that  Mr.  Allen  keeps  the  Jewish  Sabbath ;  for  his  day  of  rest, 
he  tells  us,  is  at  the  end  of  the  week.  If  so  this  is  a  remark- 
able modern  example  of  Judaizing.  When  will  gospel  Truth 
flourish  again  in  this  land  ? 

Mr.  G.  F.  Prescott's  Shart  Sermons  (London  :  Mozley) 
though  not  remarkable  in  any  way,  nor  calling  for  special 
notice,  may  be  commended  for  their  sober  style  and  generally 
sound  principles — ^though  we  caimot  but  take  note  that  the 
trumpet  gives  a  somewhat  uncertain  sound  with  regard  to  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance.  One  special  charm  lies  in  their 
terseness  and  brevity — a  point  of  no  mean  importance. 
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Abt.  VI.— the  recitation  of  the  divine 

OFFICE. 

[OOMMITNICATED.] 

'^  All  Priests  and  Deacons  are  to  say  daily  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  either  privately  or  openly,  not  being  let  by 
sickness,  or  some  other  urgent  cause."  This  is  a  law  of  the 
Chorch  of  England,  imposed  by  her  on  all  ecclesiastics  in  her 
communion.  The  practice  it  prescribes  is  no  national  pecu- 
liarity, but  one  common  to  ell  the  Churches  of  God,  and 
among  them  to  the  Churches  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  with  whom,  in  her  Thirtieth  Canon  of  1603,  she 
claims  a  substantial  identity. 

We  purpose  in  the  following  pages  to  note  and  analyse,  as 
briefly  as  may  be,  the  obligations  of  English  ecclesiastics 
as  regards  the  recitation  of  the  Divine  Office ;  and  inasmjach  as 
all  Churches  of  the  West  are  at  one  as  to  the  precept,  we 
shall,  in  order  to  a  right  interpretation  of  that  precept,  give 
an  outline  of  the  general  and  received  teaching  of  Western 
Christendom. 

If  the  general  practice  of  English  ecclesiastics  is  not  in 
conformity  with  the  theory  and  precept  of  the  Church  of  which 
they  are  tiie  accredited  agents,  and  is  opposed  to  the  practice 
of  their  brethren  in  the  Continental  communions,  let  the 
scandal  be  humbly  confessed,  and  zealously  and  quickly 
rmnedied. 

That  the  scandal  exists  is  notorious.  How  grievous  that 
scandal  is,  it  will  be  our  object  to  show ;  and  any  attempt  to 
lemove  such  a  scandal  is,  let  us  to  remember  to  our  joy,  a 
step  towards  our  reunion  with  the  Churches  of  Western 
Christendom,  which,  let  us  say  it  out  openly,  honestly  and 
faravely,  have  more  boldly  fought  the  good  fight,  and  more 
stedfiastly  kept  the  faith,  than  have  we. 

We  desire  to  follow  their  practice  in  respect  of  the  Divine 
OtBcBf  which  we  admire  and  devoutly  thank  God  for :  and 
therefore,  in  the  light  of  that  practice,  let  us  examine  the 
precept,  which  is  common  to  all  of  us. 

In  the  first  place,  what  are  the  Canonical  Hours  ?    The 

Canonical  Hours  are  vocal  prayers,  instituted  by  the  Church, 

to  be  recited,  in  accordance  with  her  prescript,  by  persons  set 

apart  for  that  purpose.    In  this  definition  four  points  demand 
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our  notice.  1.  They  are  vocal  prayers,  and  not  merely  mental. 
And  so  those  who  say  them  with  the  heart  only  and  not  with 
the  lips  also,  do  not  satisfy  their  obligation.  2.  They  are 
instituted  hy  tlie  Church,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  private 
prayers  which  every  individual  of  the  body  of  the  faithful  is  at 
liberty  to  select  and  use  at  his  discretion,  and  as  his  devotion 
prompts.  3.  They  are  said  to  he  recited  in  accordance  with 
her  prescript,  because  public  prayers  ought  to  be  recited,  at  a 
time  and  in  a  form  and  manner  approved  and  appointed  by  the 
Church.  And,  4,  by  persons  set  apart  for  that  purpose, 
because  they  are  offered  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Church. 
Hence  they  are  called  Public  Prayers,  whether  they  are 
recited  in  choir  or  not. 

They  are  called  *^  Canonical  Hours  "  because  they  are 
to  be  recited  at  certain  hours  in  accordance  with  the  Canons  of 
the  Church. 

The  volume  which  contains  them  goes,  in  the  Latin  Church, 
by  the  name  of  the  fireviary,  as  exhibiting  in  brief  the  oracles 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  teaching  of  the  holy  Fathers,  and 
a  record  of  the  deeds  of  the  holy  Saints.  It  is,  besides  a 
compendium  of  longer  prayers  which  were  more  anciently  in 
vogue. 

They  are  called  also  the  Ecclesiastical,  or  the  Divine 
Office ;  the  Ecclesiastical  Office — as  said  in  the  name  of  the 
Church  :  the  DiTine  Office — as  instituted  in  order  to  the  Divine 
Worship. 

The  Canonical  Hours  are  seven  in  number,  namely,  matins 
with  lauds,  prime,  terce,  sext,  nones,  vespers,  and  compline. 
Matins  is  divided  into  three  parts  called  noctums.  These 
are  followed  by  a  fourth  part  which  takes  the  name  of  lauds. 
Matins  with  lands  and  vespers  are  called  the  Greater  or  Ghreat 
Hours.     The  rest  are  called  the  Lesser  or  Little  Hours. 

The  whole  Office,  moreover,  is  divided  into  Night  Hours  and 
Day  Hours,  Noctumum  et  Diumum.  The  Night  Hours  em- 
brace the  three  noctums  and  lauds,  and  are  so  called  because 
they  were  formerly  recited  during  the  night.  The  Day  Hours 
embrace  all  the  other  parts,  and  are  so  called  because  they 
were  recited  during  the  day. 

The  Canonical  Hours  seem  to  have  been  distributed  into 
seven,  in  order  that  seven  times  a  day  Public  Prayers  should 
be  offered  to  God,  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise  Thee  *' :  and  also  in 
order  that  at  these  seven  several  hours  of  the  day  might  be 
set  forth  the  Seven  Mysteries  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  as  in 
the  following  verses  : — 
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Haeo  snnt,  Beptenis,  propter  quce  psalliinas,  Horis. 
Matntina  ligat  Christum,  Qui  crimina  purgat : 
Prima  replet  sputis  :  causam  dat  Tertia  mortis ; 
Scxta  cruel  nectit :  Latus  Ejus  nona  bipartit : 
Yespera  deponit :  tumalo  completa  reponit. 

Having  detenmned  what  the  Canonical  Hoars  are,  the  next 
question  is,  What  was  their  origin  ?  And  here  we  must  make 
a  distinction.  When  we  speak  of  the  Canonical  Hours,  we 
refer  either  to  the  substance  of  these  hours,  that  is,  to  certain 
prayers  to  be  recited  at  divers  hours  of  the  day  in  the  name 
of  the  Church  ;  or  we  have  in  view  that  special  and  par- 
ticular form  in  which  they  are  wont  to  be  recited  at  the  present 
day.  If  we  refer  to  their  substance,  many  doctors  are  of 
opinion  that  their  origin  was  Apostolic,  for  very  frequently  is 
there  mention  made  in  the  New  Testament  of  certain  hours  at 
which  the  Apostles  were  wont  to  give  themselves  unto  prayer. 
We  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  that  Peter  and 
John  went  up  to  the  Temple  at  the  ninth  hour,  being  the  hour 
of  prayer ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  recorded  to  have  descended 
npon  the  Apostles  as  they  were  praying  at  the  third  hour. 
But  if  we  have  in  view  their  later  form,  we  find  it  to  have  been 

g'ven  by  the  hands  of,  among  others,  the  following  Pontiffs  : 
amasus  in  the  fourth  century,  Gelasius  in  the  fifths  Gregory 
the  Great  in  the  sixth,  the  ninth  of  the  same  name  in  the 
thirteenth,  Pius  the  Fifth  in  the  sixteenth,  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  Clement  and  Urban  the  Eighth. 

So  much  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Hours.  And  now  as  to  the 
obligation  of  reciting  them.  This  obligation  does  not  arise 
ex  jure  Divino,  for  it  is  found  neither  in  Holy  Scripture  nor 
in  Divine  tradition  nor  in  the  teaching  of  the  fathers.  It 
rests  on  immemorial  custom,  which  has  in  time  attained  the 
force  of  the  most  weighty  law;  and  this  custom  has  been 
confirmed  and  commended  by  the  decrees  of  various  councils. 
So  clearly  does  this  custom  represent  the  mind  of  the  Church, 
that  all  theologians  are  agreed  that  a  transgression  of  it  by 
the  omission  of  the  recitation  of  the  Canonical  Hours,  or 
any  notable  part  of  the  same,  is  a  mortal  sin.  What  con- 
stitutes and  what  excuses  such  a  transgression  will  be  stated 
farther  on ;  meanwhile,  who  are  bound  to  recite  the  Hours  ? 

Three  classes  of  persons  are  so  bound.  1.  The  first 
comprehends  those  who  are  bound  by  the  obligations  of  Holy 
Orders ;  2.  The  second,  those  who  are  bound  by  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  Benefice ;  8.  And  the  third,  those  who  are  bound 
by  their  religious  profession. 

H  2 
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As  to  the  first  class,  all  clerks  in  Holy  Orders  are  boiind 
to  say  the  Hours  under  pain  of  mortal  sin :  and  this,  even 
if  they  have  been  excommunicated,  suspended,  degraded,  or 
are  shut  up  in  prison. 

As  to  the  second  class,  all  beneficiaries,  oTen  although  not 
yet  in  Holy  Orders,  are  bound  to  recite  the  Hours  in  terms 
of  the  contract,  express  or  implied,  on  which  they  hold  their 
benefices. 

And  as  to  the  third  class,  the  common  opinion  is,  and  it 
is  so  commonly  taught  that  it  would  be  temerarious  to  assert 
the  contrary;  that  all  professed  religious  intended  for  the 
choir,  although  not  yet  in  orders,  also  professed  menials  or 
nuns,  are  bound,  under  pain  of  mortal  sin,  daily  to  recite 
the  Divine  Office,  at  least  in  priyate.  We  have  said  professed 
religious  intended  for  the  Choir,  for  neither  are  novices  bound 
who  have  not  yet  professed  the  rule,  nor  are  associates,  albeit 
professed,  who  are  intended  for  corporal  labour  and  not  for 
the  recitation  of  office. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  time,  the  order,  and  the 
form  to  be  observed  in  the  recitation  of  the  Hours.  And 
first,  as  to  the  time.  It  is  sufficient,  in  order  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  mortal  sin,  that  the  Offices  be  said  between  midnight 
and  midnight.  According  to  the  primeval  institution.  Matins 
was  said  about  midnight.  Lauds  at  dawn,  Prime  at  sunrise, 
Terce  midway  between  sunrise  and  noon,  Sext  at  noon, 
Nones  midway  between  noon  and  sunset.  Vespers  at  sunset, 
and  Compline  at  nightfall,  fiut  this  precise  order  is  not  now 
observed. 

In  order  to  avoid  venial  sin,  the  recitation  ought  to  be 
made  at  the  time  .assigned  by  the  Church,  unless  it  be 
hindered  by  a  reasonable  cause.  Vespers  should  be  said 
between  noon  and  midnight,  the  other  hours  between  dawn 
and  midday,  except  Matins,  (as  to  which  presently,)  and  Nones, 
and,  according  to  some,  Sext  also,  which  may  be  recited  after 
midday. 

We  have  said,  unless  hindered  by  a  reasonable  cause. 
That  cause  must  be  at  once  honest  and  useful — as,  for 
instance,  preparing  for  or  hearing  sermons,  risk  of  a  super- 
vening occupation,  greater  devotion,  or  a  time  more  fit  for 
study.  And  here  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  heed  to  the 
rule  of  S.  Antonine  :  When  office  cannot  be  said  by  reason  of 
occupation  it  is  better  to  anticipate  than  to  procrastinate ;  for 
to  anticipate  belongs  to  providence,  to  procrastinate  belongs 
to  negligence. 

As  to  Matins  and  Lauds,  they  may,  even  without  cause. 
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be  said  the  day  before — ^namely,  after  Vespers  and  Comr 
pline ;  for  so  tax  as  the  ecclesiastical  office  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  solemnities  is  concerned,  the  day  begins  with  Vespers^ 
and  the  time  after  Vespers  belongs  to  the  following  day. 

As  to  the  order  in  which  the  Canonical  Hours  should  be 
recited,  that  order  should  be  observed  in  which  they  are 
placed  in  the  book.  Whosoever,  without  just  cause,  inverts 
this  order,  sins,  as  violating  a  precept.  But  such  inversion 
does  not  invalidate  the  office,  neither  does  it  amount  to  mortal 
sin,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  substance  of  the  office  is  pre- 
served. 

Among  just  causes  which  excuse  an  inversion  of  the 
usual  order  in  saying  office,  are  the  following  :  1.  If  one  be 
invited  by  a  friend  to  say  with  him  the  Matins  for  the 
following  day,  before  he  has  himself  said  Vespers.  2.  If  one 
having  lost  his  book  should  recite  from  memory  the  hours 
before  Matins,  if  their  recitation  could  not  conveniently  be 
deferred.  From  these  examples,  what  a  just  cause  is  may 
readily  be  seen. 

The  question  may  be  considered  here,  What  is  one  to  do 
who  has  said  the  wrong  office  ?  He  will  have  done  so  either 
advertently  or  inadvertently.  If  inadvertently,  he  will  not 
have  sinned,  neither  will  he  be  obliged  to  repeat  the  office — 
with  this  exception  :  that  if  the  office  he  has  said  be  notably 
shorter  than  tiie  office  he  ought  to  have  said — ^for  instance,  if 
he  has  said  the  office  proper  to  a  saint  in  place  of  the  Sunday 
office,  he  must  add  something  by  way  of  compensation,  say 
nine  psalms  of  the  first  Noctum.  This  is  the  common 
opinion,  and  is  moreover  reasonable.  But  the  change  may 
have  been  made  advertently  and  without  cause ;  and  if  there 
have  been  a  substitution  of  a  notably  shorter  office  in  place  of 
the  office  of  the  day,  it  will  amount  to  a  mortal  sin,  inasmuch 
as  the  precept  will  have  been  fulfilled  neither  in  form  nor  in 
equivalent. 

As  to  interruptions  in  saying  office,  they  amount  to  venial 
sin,  if  made  without  just  cause.  Among  just  causes  are 
the  following  :  1.  The  benefit  of  others,  or  one's  own,  if 
delay  will  prevent  such  benefit  accruing.  2.  Urbanity, 
charity,  or  obedience  to  the  call  of  superiors.  8.  Hearing 
the  confession  of  a  penitent  who  would  not  willingly  wait. 

4.  To  do  or  note  down  something  which,  if  one  does  not  do 
or  make  a  note  of,  is  a  cause  of  distraction  or  solicitude,  so 
that  this  do  not  occur  frequently — for  frequent  interrup- 
tions for  such  a  cause  would  not  stop  short  of  irreverence. 

5.  Although  there  may  without  sin  be  interpolated  some  brief 
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prayer  or  pious  affection  of  the  heart,  yet  such  intermptioni, 
by  way  of  meditation,  must  not  be  of  frequent  occurrence  or  of 
long  continuance,  as  if  so,  they  would  interfere  with  or  destroy 
the  idea  of  recitation  or  vocal  prayer.  Moreover,  if  any 
lengthened  vocal  prayer,  not  belonging  to  the  office,  be  said, 
it  T¥ould  amount  to  venial  sin,  as  adding  notably  to  the  Hour, 
and  so  transgressing  the  prescribed  form. 

And  now,  what  is  one  to  do  who  perceives  he  has  made  an 
error  in  saying  office  ?  Error  may  occur  in  three  ways  :  1« 
Either  with  regard  to  the  office  of  a  day  before ;  or,  2.  With 
regard  to  the  office  of  a  day  after ;  or,  3.  With  regard  to  the 
office  of  the  current  day,  1.  He  who  remembers  that  be  has 
omitted  the  office  of  a  day  before,  cannot  transfer  it  to  another 
day,  even  were  it  unoccupied,  for  the  obligation  of  the  office 
attaches  to  the  determinate  day,  and  when  that  day  has  passed 
away,  the  obligation  cannot  be  fulfilled.  The  tlieoiy  of  the 
tranidation  of  offices  appUes  only  in  cases  of  the  oceurrenoe  of 
Sundays  and  Feasts  of  higher  rank,  and  not  to  the  case  of 
omission.  2.  He  who  perceives  that  he  has  to-day  recited 
the  office  prescribed  for  to-morrow,  is  bound  to  repeat  the 
recitation  to-morrow,  inasmuch  as  by  his  anticipated  recitation 
he  could  not  satisfy  a  precept  that  was  not  yet  in  binding  exist* 
ence,  8.  He  who,  after  he  has  made  considerable  progress 
in  it,  finds  he  has  made  an  error  in  the  office  of  the  current 
day,  if  it  has  occurred  ^vithout  his  intention  or  fault,  is  not 
bound  to  amend  his  error.  As  to  the  part  recited  by  another 
recitation,  it  will  be  sufficient  that  ho  recite  what  remains  of 
the  office  that  is  due,  and  not  continue  the  error  after  he  has 
detected  it. 

We  have  defined  the  Canonical  Hours,  we  have  noted  their 
number  and  origin,  we  have  spoken  of  their  obligation,  and  of 
how  that  obligation  is  to  be  satisfied  as  to  time,  order,  and 
form.  It  remains  that  we  discuss  the  mode  of  reciting  the 
Divine  office.  The  Lateran  Council,  held  under  Innocent  III,, 
by  which  the  then  mo^t  ancient  custom  of  reciting  the  Hours 
was  confirmed,  and  obtained  the  force,  authority,  and  weight 
of  written  law,  indicated  also  the  mode  of  their  recitation : 
they  were  to  be  celebrated  studiously  and  devoutly.  The  word 
studiously  pertains  to  the  function  of  the  lips,  and  demands 
that  the  office  be  performed  vocally,  without  syncope  and 
abscission  of  words.  The  word  devoutly  pertains  to  the  func- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  demands  that  the  recitation  be  made 
with  due  intention  and  attention. 

Some  say,  and  among  them  so  great  an  authority  as 
Suarez,  that  he  who  recites   office  ought  to  hear  himself 
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speaking,  for  this,  say  they,  is  necessary  in  order  to  vocal 
prayer,  but  it  is  most  probably  sulBScient  that  there  be  vocal 
pronunciation  of  the  words,  for  that  amounts  to  recitation ;  and 
recitation,  and  not  the  hearing  of  recitation,  is  what  is  pre- 
scribed. This  may  be  had,  although  the  words  be  not  heard 
by  their  reciter,  for  in  order  to  true  recitation,  or  true  vocal 
pronunciation  of  the  words,  it  is  sufficient  that  there  be  formed 
some  sound  of  the  words,  although  that  sound  be  small  and 
scarcely  apparent  to  the  senses.  In  fact,  the  hearing  or  not 
hearing  of  the  words  does  not  pertain  to  the  substance,  but  is 
an  accident  of  their  recitation. 

One  may  say  office  along  with  a  companion,  and  he  need 
not  necessarily  be  under  obligation  to  say  the  Hours,  but  may 
even  be  a  layman.  In  this  case  one  satisfies  his  obligation 
who  hears  read  by  his  companion  the  Lessons,  Responses, 
Little  Chapters,  Prayers  and  Antiphons,  and  who  says  the 
Psalms  either  wholly  by  himself  or  alternately  with  his  com- 
panion. The  reason  of  this  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  his 
obligation  is  that  he  who  recites  office  with  a  companion  is  by 
that  very  companionship,  and  by  application  of  his  intention, 
held  morally  to  communicate  with  him  in  prayer,  since  he 
intends  to  offer  to  God  all  the  praises  and  all  the  prayers  which 
his  companion  offers. 

If,  in  their  recitation,  the  reciter  mutilates  words  or 
syllables,  and  the  mutilation  be  so  great  as  notably  to  destroy 
the  sense  of  the  words,  he  who  does  so  voluntarily  cannot  be 
excused  from  mortal  sin,  and  must  repeat  the  part  of  which 
the  sense  has  been  corrupted.  But  if  the  mutilation  has 
been  made  involuntarily, — as,  for  instance,  if  it  has  arisen 
from  stammering  or  inveterate  habit,  and  he  who  makes  it  is 
striving  to  amend  the  defect  or  habit, — he  is  not  bound  to  do 
more. 

Those  persons  do  not  satisfy  their  obligation  who,  in  alter- 
nate recitation  with  a  companion,  do  not  wait  for  one  verse  to 
be  ended  before  another  is  begun,  for  they  thereby  destroy  tho 
snecession  of  parts.  This  caution,  says  an  eminent  theologian 
is  most  necessary  and  noteworthy ;  for  how  many  are  there  not 
who  hurry  over  with  heedless  precipitation  so  illustrious  a 
fimction  as  that  of  prayer,  and  so  call  down  on  themselves, 
not  the  blessing  but  the  curse  of  God  ? 

We  come  now  to  consider  what  we  have  already  indicated 
as  necessary,  the  intention  and  the  attention  which  are  required 
in  the  recitation  of  the  Divine  Office. 

The  recitation  of  the  Hours  is  a  true  prayer,  that  is,  an 
elevation  of  the  mind  to  God,  and  this  cannot  be  made  without 
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due  intention  and  attention.  What  do  these  two  words 
Beverally  mean  ?  Intention  is  a  volition  or  intention  of  the 
will  to  do  a  certain  thing.  Attention  is  the  application  of  the 
mind  to  that  which  is  being  done.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  in  the  recitation  of  the  Hours  there  be,  1,  Litention,  or 
at  least,  a  general  volition  or  intention  of  the  will  to  pray.  And 
so  he  who  recites  merely  for  the  sake  of  learning,  or  exer- 
cising himself  in  reading,  or  committing  the  Psahns  to 
memory,  does  not  satisfy  his  obligation,  but  is  bound  to  repeat 
the  oflSce,  for  such  recitation  is  not  prayer.  2.  There  must 
be  attention,  or  application  of  the  soul  to  the  office  which  is 
being  recited,  otherwise  the  recitation  would  be  material  only 
and  not  spiritual  also,  and  would  consequently  not  be  the  act 
of  the  whole  man,  who  is  both  material  and  spiritual,  consisting, 
as  he  does,  both  of  body  and  soul.  But,  it  will  be  asked, 
what  kind  of  intention  and  of  attention  is  necessary?  Inten- 
tion is  of  two  kinds ;  it  may  be  either  expressed  or  implicit. 
It  is  expressed  when  one  says,  I  will  to  pray,  ilt  is  implicit, 
when  one  does  not  actually  say  anything,  but  virtually  intends 
it,  as  when  one  intends  to  recite  the  Canonical  Hours  in  accor- 
dance with  the  precept  of  the  Church.  And  intention  of  this 
kind  is  sufficient. 

Attention  is  also  of  two  kinds :  it  may  be  either  external 
or  internal.  External  attention  is  that  which  excludes 
every  external  action  physically  incompatible  with  that 
which  is  being  performed.  Internal  attention  is  that  which 
consists  in  an  internal  advertence  of  the  mind  to  that  which 
is  being  enacted.  External  attention  is  certainly  required  in 
order  to  the  validity  of  the  office,  for  without  it  there  cannot 
be  recitation.  Among  actions  which  are  incompatible  with 
internal  attention  are  talking,  writing,  laughing,  lending  an 
attentive  ear  to  what  others  are  saying,  doing  something  else 
with  considerable  application  of  the  mind,  and  the  like.  He 
who  does  so  may  be  said  to  ridicule  God  rather  than  to  pray^ 
to  Him.  It  is  otherwise  if,  while  one  recites  his  office,  he 
walks,  washes  himself,  gathers  flowers,  stirs  the  fire,  or  the 
like,  or  recites  while  others  are  talking  or  singing,  if  he  does 
not  seriously  apply  his  mind  to  what  they  are  doing,  for  all 
these  actions  are  sufficiently  compatible  with  the  act  of  recita- 
tion. In  these  matters,  however,  there  cannot  be  formed  or 
imposed  one  wooden  rule,  for  some  actions  which  are  distrac- 
tive  in  the  case  of  one  person  are  not  distractive  in  the  case  of 
another. 

But  besides  this  external  attention  there    must  also   be 
internal  attention;  and  for  this  reason.    In  order  to  say  office 
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at  all,  there  is  required,  as  we  have  seen,  at  least  an  intention 
of  worshipping  or  praying  to  Ood,  and  this  intention  cannot 
be  had  without  a  degree  of  internal  attention,  since  it  is  of 
the  very  nature  and  definition  of  prayer  that  it  is  an  elevation 
of  the  mind  to  Ood.  For  surely,  if  one  says  his  ofSce  with 
a  mind  alienated  from  Ood,  it  is  not  prayer,  but  a  pretence  of 
prayer,  and  a  species  of  hypocrisy;  and  to  him  the  words 
apply,  '*  Ye  hypocrites,  well  hath  Isaiah  prophesied  of  you, 
saying,  This  people  honoureth  Me  with  their  lips,  but  tiieir 
heart  is  far  from  Me."  The  Trent  fathers  directed  th^  ^^.^ 
to  be  said  *' reverently,  distinctly,  and  devoutly — ^rtjverently, 
with  intention ;  distinctly,  with  external  attention ;  devoutly, 
with  internal  attention. 

But  further,  what  internal  attention  is  requisite  ?  Besides 
the  division  of  attention  into  actual,  that  which  is ;  virttial, 
that  which  was,  and  remains  in  a  manner  ;  habitual,  that 
which  also  was,  but  remains  in  no  effect ;  and  interpretative, 
that  which  might  be  :  internal  attention  is  capable  of  a  three- 
fold distinction.  One  is  spirittud,  or  mystical ;  that,  namely, 
which  is  directed  towards  Ood  Himself,  to  wit,  when  the  mind 
is  elevated  or  raised  towards  Him  by  meditating,  for  instance, 
on  His  attributes,  or  on  the  Mysteries  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ.  Another  is  literal,  that,  namely  which  is  directed 
towards  the  sense,  and  in  order  to  perceive  and  realize  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  While  a  tlurd  is  superficial,  that, 
namely,  which  is  directed  towards  the  words  alone,  and  solely 
in  order  to  their  proper  pronunciation,  and  to  the  avoidance 
of  error  either  by  mutilation  or  misplacement.  Adopting  and 
keeping  in  view  these  distinctions,  we  may  say  that — 1. 
Habitual  attention  is  not  sufficient  nor  yet  interpretative,  that 
actual  intention  is  the  best,  but  is  not  necessary,  since  it  is 
not  always  within  our  own  power,  and  there  are  opposed  to 
it  even  involuntary  distractions.  What  is  sufficient  and  what 
ia  required  is,  to  say  the  least,  virtual  attention,  to  which 
are  opposed  voluntary  distractions  only.  2.  Spiritual  atten- 
tion, as  we  have  explained  it,  is  not  required.  It  is,  indeed, 
most  excellent,  and  therefore  praiseworthy  and  desirable,  but 
it  is  not  necessary,  since  it  cannot  easily  be  had.  Neither  is 
literal  attention  necessary,  for  otherwise  the  illiterate  would 
not  pray.  What  is  sufficient  and  what  is  required,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  superficial  attention,  that  is,  attention  to  the  words; 
not,  indeed,  a  complete  and  undivided  attention  to  every 
bdividual  word,  but  a  moral  and  general  attention  combined 
with  a  pious  intention  of  praying  to  and  worshipping  Ood. 
This  attention;  we  say^  is  requir^^  and  it  is  sufficient.    It  is 
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required^  inaBmuch  as  the  Divine  Office  is  voeal  prayer,  and 
therefore  to  be  accomplished  by  a  distinct  pronunciation  of 
the  words :  and  it  is  sufficient,  for  prayer  so  made  is  tme 
prayer. 

We  have  spoken  of  distractions  in  saying  office.  Let  ns 
speak  of  their  remedies.  These  remedies  may  be  either 
negative  or  positive,  or  both.  A  negative  remedy  is  the  anb* 
traction  of  those  things  which  cause  the  distractions, — as,  for 
instance,  preventing  the  eyes  from  wandering,  withdrawing 
from  the  noise  of  tongues,  or  the  like.  A  positive  remedy  is 
the  procuring  of  those  things  which  themselves  create  the 
attention, — as,  for  instance,  eliciting  at  the  beginning  an 
intention  of  praising  Ood,  renewing  this  intention  at  the  end 
of  the  Psalms,  recollecting  the  presence  of  God,  recalling  the 
mysteries  represented  severally  by  the  Seven  Hours,  keeping 
the  eyes  fixed  on  the  words,  for  the  better  the  eyes  are  bridled 
the  more  easily  is  the  mind  bridled  or  restrained  from  roaming, 
considering  how  great  a  ftmction  we  are  engaged  in  performing, 
for  we  are  speaking  not  to  man  but  to  God,  realising  on  the 
one  hand  that  there  is  standing  by  our  side  as  we  recite, 
that  good  and  guardian  angel*  who  takes  note  of  omr  merits, 
and  on  the  other,  that  foul,  malicious,  envious,  soul-destroying 
demon,  who  writes  down  in  a  book  of  remembrance  eveiy  evfl 
thought,  and  word,  and  deed. 

He  who  says  office  while  in  mortal  sin  satisfies  his  obliffa- 
tion,  and  doea  not  add  another  mortal  sin ;  for,  in  the  Zt 
place  he  does  not  therein  exercise  an  act  of  Holy  Order,  and 
m  the  second,  although  he  thereby  merits  nothing  de  condigno, 
yet  he  obtains  good  for  others  as  praying  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  which  supplies  his  defects. 

Some  say  that  it  is  venial  sin  for  one  to  say  his  office  in 
an  immeet  place,  without  cause,  as  involving  irreverence. 
Others  see  no  sin  in  this,  inasmuch  as  God  is  everywhere,  and 
therefore  may  everywhere  be  praised,  as  S.  Paul  said  to 
Timothy,  "  I  will  that  men  pray  everywhere.*^ 

Per  se,  office  may  be  said  reverentiy  in  a  carriage  or  on 
horseback,  and  this  is  the  general  custom  even  of  the  pious. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  rubrics,  and  their  observance, 
those  who  say  their  office  in  choir  sin  if  without  cause  they 
transgress  or  neglect  their  directions,  but  not  if  they  say  it 
out  of  choir,  because  the  rubrics  have  regard  only  to  recitation 
in  choir.  It  is  well  to  observe  them,  however,  in  order  to  the 
ftirtherance  of  devotion. 

The  last  question  which  occurs  in  connection  with  our 
subject  is,  What  and  how  many  are  the  causes  which  excuse 
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the  non- recitation  of  the  Divine  Office  by  those  who  are  under 
obligation  to  say  it  ? 

They  are  generally  reckoned  as  six  in  number,  to  wit,  !• 
Loss  of  book^  without  the  loser's  fault ;  2,  Great  fear ;  3. 
Blindness ;  4.  Grievous  infirmity ;  6.  Weighty  occupation ; 
and  6.  Dispensation.  These  six,  moreover,  may  be  reduced 
under  three  heads :  1,  impotence,  physical  or  moral ;  2, 
charity  ;  and  9,  dispensation. 

1.  We  have  said  that  loss  of  book  is  an  excuse,  but  only 
Utinthout  tlie  loser's  fault,  for  if  one  throw  his  book  into  the 
fire  or  into  the  water,  he  sins,  and  is  bound  to  retract  that 
perverse  will,  at  the  same  time  to  take  care  to  procure  another 
book,  and  meanwhile  to  recite  what.he  remembers. 

2*  We  have  noted  also  great  fear  as  an  excuse.  He  is  ex- 
cused by  great  fear  from  saying  office,  either  in  whole  or  in  part 
who  dreads  the  occurrence  thereby  of  some  great  detriment  to 
either  body  or  fame :  as,  for  instance,  if  he  anticipated  grievous 
persecution  from  the  heretics  or  infidels  among  whom  his  lot  is 
east.  We  have  said  injvliole  or  in  part,  for  when  the  matter 
of  the  precept  is  divisible,  he  who  cannot  fulfil  the  whole  is 
bound  to  fulfil  the  part  he  can,  on  the  same  principle  that  a 
debtor  who  cannot  pay  the  full  amount  of  his  debt  is  bound  to 
pay  as  much  as  he  is  able. 

8.  Blindness  is  an  excuse,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  true  physical 
impotence :  and  this  includes  any  grievous  disease  of  the  eyes. 
If  the  blind  man  remembers  any  notable  part  of  the  office,  he 
will  recite  that  part,  but  he  is  not  bound  to  commit  it  to 
memory  for  that  puri>08e. 

4.  Under  the  cause  of  grievous  infirmity  are  excused  from 
saying  office  not  only  those  who  are  actually  labouring  under 
grievous  disease,  but  those  also  who  cannot  perform  that  func- 
tion vdthout  grave  peril  of  the  same.  One  is  excused,  for 
instance,  who  is  certain  that  the  recitation  will  bring  on  serious 
headache  or  indigestion,  or  loss  of  strength. 

5.  Weighty  occupation  is  then  only  an  excuse  when  it 
cannot  be  prevented,  and  cannot  be  omitted  without  grave 
scandal,  or  grievous  loss  to  oneself  or  others,  and  when  it  is 
incompatible  with  saying  office.  When  these  concur,  there 
aiiges  a  moral  impotence,  and  therefore  a  cessation  of  the 
obligation.  Among  those  who  are  so  excused  are  parish 
priests  who  are  occupied  the  entire  day  in  ministering  not  to 
the  whole  but  to  the  sick,  since  such  ministrations  cannot 
he  deferred,  and  necessity  has  no  law.  Confessors  also  who 
are  occupied  the  entire  day  in  hearing  confessions  which 
cannot  be  deferred,  as,  for  instance,  before  Easter  Communion. 
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Preachers,  likewise,  who  cannot  omit  preaching  without 
scandal.  But  not  those  who  simply  give  themselves  to  literary 
study.  . 

He  who  foresees  an  occupation  inconsistent  with  recitation 
is  bound  to  anticipate  his  usual  time  of  saying  office,  but  only 
if  the  obligation  is  already  begun,  for  no  one  is  bound  to  anti- 
cipate the  fulfilment  of  a  precept  which  does  not  yet  exist. 
For  instance,  he  who  knows  his  occupations  will  prevent  him 
saying  the  Matins  of  to-morrow  is  by  no  means  bound  to  say 
them  to-day,  because  their  obligation  has  not  yet  begun* 

6.  As  to  Dispensation,  the  law  of  the  Latin  Communion 
is  that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  can  absolutely  and  even  without 
cause  vaUdly  dispense,  and  that  even  in  the  case  of  a  bene- 
ficiary, inasmuch  as  the  obligation  to  say  office  is  not  of  the 
natural  law,  but  only  of  positive  ecclesiastical  precept.  Ac- 
cording to  the  universally  received  custom  in  that  conmiu- 
nion  a  bishop  cannot  dispense  save  with  cause^  and  for  a 
short  time. 

We  have  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  general  teaching  of 
the  Latin  portion  of  the  Western  part  of  tiie  Church  of  Gk)d 
with  regard  to  this  act  of  the  Divine  Service.     And  go  where 
you  will  you  will  see  Latin  precept  carried  out  in  consistent  Latin 
practice.    And  what  a  subtle  influence,  what  a  tremendous 
power  must  they  not   have  with  God,  those  three    or  four 
hundred  thousand  priests  who  present  themselves  day  by  day, 
and  seven  times  a  day,  before  the  Marriage  Throne   of  the 
Heavenly  Bridegroom  in  the  Name  of  the  Immaculate  Spouse, 
to  ask  Him,  in  the  way  He  wills,  the  favours  He  has  promised, 
and  of  which  He  knows  the  children  of  that  cherished  Spouse 
have  need.     And  when  we  think  that  every  hour  of  the  day, 
and  every  hour  of  the  night,  there  are  thousands  of  priests 
occupying  themselves  in  this  mighty  function,  that  the  East 
is  praying  while  the  West  is  reposing,  so  that  the  voice  of 
prayer  never  ceases,  do  we  not  realise  to  ourselves  the  Oneness 
of  the  Church  on  earth  with  that  City  of  the  Living  God,  the 
Heavenly   Jerusalem,  where  holy  angels   and  blessed  saints 
unite  to  worship  His  Adorable  Name,  ever,  world  without  end? 
What  a  flood  of  benediction  must  not  that  many-voiced  and 
mighty  supplication  bring  down  upon  the  earth !     All  ages, 
all  countries,  all  tongues  chant  with  us  when  we  chant  the 
Psalms  of  David.     These  immortal  songs  are  sung  at  Bome, 
at  Jerusalem,  at  Pekin,  in  Mexico,  at  S.  Petersburg,  at  Cairo, 
at  Constantinople,  at  Paris,  and  at  London.     The  Temple  of 
Solomon,  the  plains  of  Babylon  and  of  Memphis,  the  btmks 
of  Jordan^  the  deserts  of  the  Thebaid;  the   Catacombs  of 
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Rome,  the  Basilicas  of  Nicsea,  of  Corinth,  and  of  Antioch, 
have  heard  them.  Through  how  many  lips  have  they  not 
passed  !  Tobias,  on  his  bed  of  sorrows,  Judith  in  the  camp 
of  Holofemes,  Esther  at  the  Court  of  Ahasuerus,  Judas  Mac- 
cabflBus  at  the  head  of  the  warriors  of  Israel,  have  one  and 
aU  recited  them.  Anthony  has  said  them  in  the  desert, 
Ghrysostom  at  Antioch,  Athanasius  at  Alexandria,  Augustine 
at  Hippo,  Gregory  at  Nazianzum,  Bernard  at  Clidrvaux,  and 
Xayier  in  Japan.  And  after  so  many  ages,  after  having  given 
expression  to  so  many  diverse  desires,  these  immortal  songs 
are  as  firesh  and  new  as  on  the  day  when  for  the  first  time 
David  sung  them  to  the  strains  of  his  fiend-compelling  harp. 
Do  these  glorious  thoughts  speak  nothing  to  our  hei^s,  do 
they  impart  no  grandeur  to  our  ideas,  and  enthusiasm  to  our 
resolves  ?  Do  they  not,  in  a  word,  make  us  comprehend  all 
the  magic  of  the  name  of  Catholic  ? 

Yes  !  and  they  do  one  thing  more,  they  cause  a  sickening 
of  the  soul  to  think  how  small  a  share  the  Church  of  England 
has  had  in  that  glorious  and  tremendous  mediation  between 
earth  and  heaven. 

True  she  commands  all  priests  and  deacons  within  her 
pale  to  say  daily  the  offices  she  appoints ;  true,  also,  that  in 
her  cathedrals  and  colleges  her  injunction  has  been  heard  and 
acted  on ;  but  what  of  the  twenty  thousand  parish  priests  that 
either  cultivate  or  cumber  her  fair  domain?  Here  and  there 
you  find  a  faithful  priest,  mindful  of  his  duties,  saying  his 
office  privately  or  openly,  as  his  circumstances  determine :  but 
the  voices  of  all  such  priests  in  the  English  Communion  are  to 
the  voices  of  the  priests  of  Latin  Christendom  but  as  the 
babbling  of  a  mountain  stream  to  the  noise  of  the  waters 
of  a  mighty  sea. 

But  the  fetct  is,  this  practical  failure  on  the  part  of  English 
ecclesiastics  to  satisfy  their  obligations  in  respect  of  the 
Divine  Office  is  like  the  cessation  of  the  Daily  Sacrifice,  not  so 
much  a  disease  as  the  symptom  of  a  disease.  The  evil  lies 
deeper  still.  It  is  the  failure  on  their  part  to  realise  the 
nature  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  therefore  the  obliga- 
tions which  its  possession  entails.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  tiie  English  clergy  were  scarcely  conscious  of 
the  principle  of  sacerdotalism.  They  led  tolerably  moral, 
lives,  like  English  country  gentlemen,  six  days  in  the  week, 
and  on  Sunday  gave  the  theory  of  their  practice  in  a  moral 
essay,  decorously  prefEtced  by  Matins,  Litany,  and  Table 
Prayers.  Holy  Communion,  administered  at  lengthened 
intervals^  was  a  spiritual  luxury  for  the  more  devout.     At 
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last  came  that  wave  of  Bacerdotaligm  which  has  rolled  over 
the  religioas  mind  and  sentiment  of  England,  both  olerioal 
and  lay.  English  priests  began  to  realise  that  their  name  of 
priests  was  not  simply  a  name  and  nothing  more,  bnt  that 
they  were  really  and  in  truth  the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ. 
As  such,  they  were  not  only  free,  bnt  bound  to  exercise  that 
power  which  He  as  man  possessed  and  made  over  to  the  men 
whom  He  had  •chosen,  and  called,  and  sent  to  represent  Him  on 
the  earth  all  days,  even  till  He  came  again.  He  was  a  Prophet, 
or  a  man  that  taught,  so  were  they.  He  was  a  Priest,  or  a  man 
that  offered  sacrifice — so  were  they.  He  was  a  King,  or  a 
man  that  ruled — so  were  they.  Medii  between  Ood  and  the 
people,  as  the  vicars  and  vicegerents  of  the  One  Mediate 
between  Ood  and  man,  The  Man,  they  had  duties  to  both. 

First  came,  but  not  all  at  once,  the  intellectual  conviction 
of  these  duties,  and  it  was  in  time  followed,  but  not  followed 
immediately,  by  their  moral  acceptance  and  practical  per^ 
formance.  The  duty  to  be  first  recognised  and  fulfilled  was 
that  towards  man.  The  clergy  had  been  lazy  and  apathetic ; 
they  now  became  active  and  energetic ;  but  at  first  their 
activity  and  energy  took  no  higher  form  than  that  of  natural 
benevolence.  The  parish  priest  satisfied  his  conscience,  if 
not  his  obligations,  by  his  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
schoolmaster,  the  district  visitor,  and  the  relieving  officer. 

The  Churches  had  been  desecrated  by  years  of  neglect, 
and  were  closed  from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  They  were  now 
cleansed,  adorned,  and  thrown  open,  but  with  no  higher  idea 
than  that  of  afibrding  to  a  few  pious  and  devout  souls  the  spir- 
itual luxuries  of  daily  common  prayer,  and  more  frequent  com*- 
munion  than  heretofore.  The  Sacerdotal  Idea  in  its  fulness, 
and  especially  that  side  of  it  which  looks  towards  the  worship 
of  God  alone,  had  not  yet  developed  itself  in  the  English  mind. 
But  the  idea  was  by  no  means  either  dead  or  dormant.  It 
received  further  developments  in  the  revival  of  confession, 
always  advised  and  urged  by  the  Church  of  England,  but 
practically  a  dead  letter  in  the  religion  of  her  children :  and 
in  dogmatic  teaching,  not  of  views  or  opinions,  but  of  the 
fiaith  of  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  In  other  words,  the 
ecclesiastics  of  England  resumed  their  places  in  the  pulpit  and 
in  the  confessional  and  exercised  the  functions  appropriate  to 
each,  of  Prophets  and  of  Kings  in  Christ,  the  One  Teacher  and 
Sole  Monarch.  Teaching  their  disciples,  they  themselves 
got  deeper  and  fuller  and  truer  visions  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  Ruling  their  penitents,  they  were  led  to  govern  them- 
selves.    They  got  the  grace  first  to  realise  their  obligations 
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iowardfl  Ood,  tnd  then  to  perform  them.  They  began  to  see 
at  length  that  it  was  as  much  their  duty  to  offer  to  God  con- 
tinually the  highest  worship  as  to  place  within  the  reach  of 
man  his  highest  privilege ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  was 
incumbent  upon  tiiem  to  offer  to  God  all  days  the  Divine  and 
adorable  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar,  irrespective  of  the  worshippers 
who  might  or  might  not  avail  themselves  of  the  unspeakable 
privilege  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 

Then  and  not  till  then  was  it  that  the  Divine  Office  received 
its  due  place  in  their  estimation  and  at  their  bands.  And  there 
was  a  fitness  in  this  order  of  progress  and  development.  It  was 
but  meet  and  right  that  they  should  realise  and  satisfy  their 
obligations  in  respect  of  that  action  which  Jesus  Christ  Him- 
self instituted,  and  in  His  Holy  Gospel  commanded  us  to 
oontinne,  as  our  bounden  duty,  and  as  the  Divine  Service,  the 
perpetual  memory  of  His  precious  Death  until  His  coming 
again,  before  they  realized  and  satisfied  their  less  stringent 
obligationB  in  respect  of  that  other  service  which  is  not  of 
Divine,  but  only  of  positive  and  ecclesiastical  precept. 

In  order  to  have  clear  ideas  as  to  the  two  services,  their 
mutual  relations  and  relative  obligations^  let  us  briefly  con- 
sider their  theory  and  history. 

Mim  has  becm  permitted  by  his  Maker  to  worship  Him  by 
two  methods — ^by  acts,  and  by  words.  Up  to  the  first  Maundy 
Thursday,  the  two  methods  were  wholly  distinct,  for  both 
before  and  under  the  law,  no  authorised  form  of  words  accom- 
panied the  act  of  sacrifice.  That  act  of  worship  was  the  first 
in  order  of  time,  and  always  was,  is  now,  and  always  will  be, 
the  highest  and  most  gratifying  to  Almighty  God.  Gradually, 
and  side  by  side  with,  but  distinct  from  the  worship  of  sacra- 
fice  or  service  of  act,  there  grew  up  a  service  of  words.  This 
was  the  fruit,  not  of  Divine  and  general  legislation,  but  of 
individual  inspiration,  as  in  the  cases  of  Miriam,  of  Moses, 
and  of  David.  The  sacrifice,  or  service  of  act,  could  be 
performed  only  in  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Temple.  The  service 
of  words  might  be  offered  anywhere,  at  any  time,  and  by  any 
body,  as  in  the  case  of  Saul  in  the  School  of  the  Prophets  ; 
he  went  into  choir  and  took  his  port  in  the  office  that  was 
being  said,  or  prophesied,  as  it  was  technically  called.  The 
Incarnation  effected  a  change  on  this,  as  on  all  things  else. 
The  Eternal  Word  having  assumed  tho  material  of  the  One 
Sacrifice,  words  did,  on  and  after  the  first  Maundy  Thursday, 
fitly  make  part  of  the  act  *of  sacrifice,  as  well  as  continue  a 
service  by  themselves.  Jesus  Christ  approved  both  services, 
the  Divinely  instituted,  of  act,  and  the  Divinely  approved. 
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of  words,  by  being  present  at  both,  at  the  one  in  the  Temple, 
at  the  other  in  the  Synagogues.  The  Apostles  also  were 
accustomed  to  both,  and  after  Pentecost  said  Office  in  Solomon's 
Porch,  as  they  said  Mass  in  the  Upper  Boom  where  was  the 
first  Christian  Altar.  They  did  not  invent  a  new  office,  but 
used  what  lay  ready  to  their  hand,  the  Jewish  Office  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  and  which,  so  tsa  as  it  went,  could 
'  not  be  surpassed.  To  this  they  gradually  added  Christian 
elements.  It  was  mainly  composed  of  the  Psalms,  the 
divinely-appointed  staple  matter  of  all  offices,  with  Invitatory, 
Lessons,  Yersicles,  and  Responses;  but  the  Jews  knew  nothing 
of  Gloria  Patri — ^that  was  added  by  S.  Ambrose.  It  throws 
the  light  of  eternal  truth  on  and  through  the  Psalms,  and  is  an 
act  of  reparation  for  irreverence  and  irrecoUection  during  their 
recitation.  They  knew  nothing  of  "I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ," 
and  yet  the  Psdms  are  full  of  Him,  and  the  sound  of  His  sweet 
Name  supplies  alike  the  key-note  to  their  melody  and  the  clue  to 
their  interpretation.  These  are  privileges  which  are  ours,  and 
they  bring  with  them,  one  and  all,  their  own  responsibilities. 

The  restorations  in  the  Church  of  England  which  are  going 
on  in  our  day  can  have  but  one  ultimate  result,  her  re-union 
with  the  other  portions  of  Christendom.  It  only  remains  for 
us  to  determine  whether  coUectively  and  individually  we  wiU 
contribute  our  share  towards  that  magnificent  triumph  of  the 
God  of  Peace  and  Love,  of  Unity  and  Concord,  by  realizing 
our  responsibilities  and  satisfying  our  obligations  as|  English 
ecclesiastics,  in  a  word,  ''by  doing  our  duty  in  that  state 
of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  us." 
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Abt.  Vn,— cardinal  XIMENES.    In  Two  Parts. 

Part  n. 

It  would  be  long  to  recount  Ximenes'  good  deeds  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo.  If  his  revenues  were  immense,  he  had  not 
sought  them,  and  he  dispensed  them  in  works  of  mercy.  He 
yisited  the  hospitals,  pensioned  distressed  widows,  fed  thirty 
poor  persons  d^y  at  his  palace,  founded  four  hospitals,  eight 
monasteries,  and  raised  twelve  churches.  But  we  must  now 
follow  him  to  the  councils  of  state,  and  leave  to  his  Spanish 
eulogists  the  details  of  his  pious  labours  in  the  humble  walk  of 
diocesan  activity. 

On  the  death  of  Isabella  the  court  of  Castile  was 
thrown  into  great  confusion  and  trouble.  The  crown  of 
that  kingdom  devolved  on  her  daughter  Joanna,  whose 
settled  melancholy  degenerated  into  madness.  Her  husband 
Philip,  on  whom  she  doated,  neglected  her  cruelly,  and 
strove,  in  opposition  to  Isabella's  testament,  to  exercise 
regal  power  and  exclude  Ferdinand,  his  father-in-law,  from 
that  regency  which  the  deceased  queen  had  bequeathed  to  him. 
A.  straggle  ensued,  in  which  Ximenes  leaned  constantly  to  the 
side  of  Ferdinand  and  the  terms  of  Isabella's  will ;  but  the 
contest  was  soon  amicably  adjusted,  and  every  occasion  of 
farther  dispute  was  removed  by  the  death  of  Philip  in  1506, 
the  choice  of  a  Council  of  State  with  Ximenes  at  its  head  by 
the  Castilian  nobles,  and  the  ultimate  acceptance  of  the 
Regency  in  a  formal  manner  by  Ferdinand,  King  of  Aragon. 
The  provisional  government  of  Castile  ceased,  and  Ximenes 
with  two  colleagues  was  fully  empowered  to  conduct  affairs. 
The  unfortunate  Joanna  continued  insane,  and  Charles  her 
son,  subsequently  Charles  V.,  was  still  a  minor.*  During  a 
most  critical  period  the  Archbishop  had  given  full  proof  of  his 
talents  as  an  administrator  by  the  admixMe  ^finesse  with  which 
he  had  mediated  between  the  Castilians  and  the  King.  Joanna 
herself,  desolate  and  deranged,  was  unable  to  appreciate  his 
services,  and  rebuked  him  as  a  meddler.  It  was  long  before 
she  could  be  removed  from  the  corpse  of  her  faithless  husband, 
and  she  would  sit  nearly  the  whole  day  in  a  dark  room  in 
silence,  and,  with  her  chin  resting  on  her  right  hand,  feed 
rather  than  allay  her  melancholy  with  the  soft  tones  of 
Flemish  music. 

*  Bobert0on*s  Hist,  of  Charles  V,  Book  i.  p.  121. 
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Three  months  after  Philip's  death  she  caused  his  hody  to 
be  disinterred  at  Miraflor6s,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  remon- 
strances of  her  attendants,  ordered  it  to  be  conveyed  before 
her  to  the  town  of  Torquemada.  She  travelled  with  it  at 
night  only  and  by  the  light  of  torches,  saying  that  darkness 
suited  best  the  gloom  of  her  widowhood..  Thus  strangely 
attended  she  met  her  father,  Ferdinand,  when  he  came  with 
great  pomp  to  take  the  reins  of  goTemment  into  his  own 
hands.  Ximenes  was  with  her  when,  wild  and  haggard,  Fer- 
dinand embraced  her  at  Tortol6s.  The  Arctbishop  had 
gradually  united  all  parties,  and  had  won  over  to  the  King's 
side  most  of  his  bitterest  opponents.  It  was  therefore  natural 
that  the  master  should  highly  reward  so  useful  a  servant.  He 
asked  of  Pope  Julius  11.,  and  readily  obtained  for  Ximenes, 
the  dignity  of  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  to  this  he 
added  himself  that  of  Grand  Inquisitor  of' Castile  and  Leon. 
The  importance  and  bearing  of  this  function  will  be  apparent 
from  the  following  remarks. 

It  is  in  Spain  that  the  terrible  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition 
has  obtained  greater  power  and  influence  than  in  any  other 
country.  It  there  foimd  something  in  the  national  character 
unhappily  congenial  to  its  character,  and  though  it  was  em- 
ployed as  a  political  engine,^  though  the  Popes  made  repeated 
efforts  to  restrain  its  cruelties,!  it  is  nevertheless  certain 
that  ecclesiastics  presided  over  its  tribunals,  and  that 
the  principle  on  which  it  acted  has  been,  times  without 
number,  approved  by  the  Roman  See.  That  principle  ap- 
pears to  be  that  in  a  CathoKc  country  the  temporal  arm 
ought  to  be  directed  by  ecclesiastical  authority  for  the  extir- 
pation of  heresy  and  the  punishment  of  obstinate  oflFenders 
against  the  established  Church.  But  experience  has  proved 
that  however  this  principle  may  be  defended  in  the  abstract, 
it  is,  when  appUed  to  practice,  cruel  and  barbarous,  fosters 
hypocrisy,  multiplies  spies,  and  produces  fierce  reprisals.  It 
corrupts  the  national  character,  and  vitiates  the  religion  which 
it  is  intended  to  preserve  intact.  It  is  more  injurious  to  its 
authors  than  to  those  against  whom  it  is  directed.  It  has 
been  well  called  *'  treason  against  the  majesty  of  truth."  We 
have  lived  to  see  its  extinction,  and  we  devoutly  trust  that  it 
may  never  be  revived.  The  pictures  drawn  of  the  cruelties  of 
the   Spanish    Inquisition    by  Llorente    may  be  too   highly 

♦  Ranke,  HUt,  of  the  Popes,  vol.  i.  p.  246,  et  seq,  De  Maistre  iur  Vlnqui- 
sitian,  pastim, 

•f  Newman,  Potition  of  Catholics^  p.  202. 
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eolonred,  or  the  apologies  offered  by  Balmez^  and  Yon  Hefele 
may  be  too  favonrable  to  the  tribunal,  but  in  any  case  its 
general  features  are .  the  same — at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
onr  age  and  hateful  beyond  other  forms  of  tyranny  because 
estabUshed  in  the  name  of  religion.  No  better  summary  of 
its  functions  can  be  found  than  in  the  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  Toulouse  in  1229.f  In  these  we  see  as  in  a  glass  the 
outline  of  all  subsequent  Inquisitions.  The  tribunal  established 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  especially  directed  toward  the 
okpation  of  Judaism.  Disguised  and  relapsed  converts, 
whether  Jews  or  Moors,  were  particularly  obnoxious  to  it,  and 
the  number  of  persons  who  suffered  imprisonment  and  death 
under  these  charges  is  a  subject  of  endless  discussion.  Tor- 
quemada  was  made  Inquisitor-General  with  the  approval  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  and  one  of  the  earliest  decrees  of  importance  to 
which  the  new  organisation  gave  rise  was  the  banishment  of 
dl  Jews  who  refused  to  be  baptised.  How  many  hundred 
thousand  were  thus  driven  over  the  wide  world  we  shall  never 
know,  but  we  do  know  that  they  were  forbidden  to  take  with 
them  any  precious  metal,  and  that  vast  numbers  of  them 
perished  by  pestilence  in  Italy,  or  were  plundered  and  murdered 
in  Africa  by  the  Moors.  The  Holy  Office,  with  its  council 
and  forty-five  Inquisitors, -wielded  its  formidable  power  at  a 
time  when  society  was  notoriously  depraved  and  neither  the 
bishops  nor  the  inferior  clergy  were  fitting  censors  of  the  faith 
and  morals  of  others.^  Slavish  and  ignorant  minds  only  were 
safe  under  such  rulers,  and  authors  of  every  description  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  their  sentences.  The  benefits  resulting 
firom  free  discussion  and  inquiry  were  lost,  and  faith,  which 
might  have  been  intelligent,  groped  bigoted  and  bUnd.  Poli- 
tical aims  were  coupled  with  religious  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Inquisition ;  Deza,  Torquemada's  successor,  introduced  it 
into  Granada,  and  was  the  chief  instrument  in  the  severe 
measures  adopted  against  the  Moors.  The  State  was  losing 
its  freedom,  and  monarchy,  throwing  off  its  constitutiontd 
restraints,  was  becoming  absolute,  and  employed  the  Inqui- 
sition as  an  engine  for  breaking  the  power  of  the  nobles  and 
the  clergy.  This  fact  rendered  it  popular,  and  enlisted  the 
people  on  the  royal  side  in  the  contest  for  supreme  power 
which  was  carried  on  in  silence.  To  the  political  character  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  many  writers  testify,  and  among  them 
I  may  mention,  besides  Ranke  and  Guizot,  Henry  Leo,  Have- 

*  Protestantism  and  Catholicity  compared^  ch.  36. 
t  Hanrdin,  torn.  vii.    Yon  Hefele,  p.  286. 
X  Yon  Hefele,  pp.  199,  200,  &c. 
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mann,  Lenonnant,  and  Spittler.  It  could  not  at  that  time  be 
othenvise  than  a  state  engine,  for  heresy  was  then  high- 
treason.^  It  was  a  civil  offence  no  less  than  a  religious  one. 
The  laws  were  then  sanguinary,  and  the  punishments  inflicted 
by  the  Inquisition  could  not  be  mild.  All  Christian  com- 
munions persecuted.  Witches  and  sorcerers  were  tied  to  the 
stake.  Cruelty  was  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  a  long  succes- 
sion of  Popes,  from  Sixtus  IV.  to  Innocent  XTT.,  endeavoured 
during  two  centuries  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  Spanish 
tribunals,  though  they  did  not,  as  I  have  already  stated,  and 
perhaps  could  not,  disown  the  principle  on  which  they  stood. 
Many  of  their  provisions  leaned  to  the  side  of  mercy,  and  if 
Ximenes  succeeded  Deza  as  Grand-Inquisitor,  he  did  so 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  the  opinions 
prevalent  in  the  Church.  If  he  confirmed  the  Inquisitorial 
power  in  Spain,  and  extended  it  to  Oran  in  Africa,  to  America 
and  the  Canary  Islands,  he  acted  thus  from  the  conviction 
that  its  design  was  good  and  that  its  means  were  lawful.  He 
must  be  judged  by  the  maxims  not  of  the  nineteenth,  but  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  He  resisted  the  severity 
of  his  predecessor  when  it  reached  extravagant  limits,  and  he 
used  every  expedient  for  diminishing  the  number  of  cases 
reserved  for  the  Inquisitorial  courts.  The  connection  which 
he  had  with  the  Tribunal  redounded  to  his  honour,  so  far  as 
that  was  possible,  and  Llorente  himself  may  be  cited  on 
many  points  as  a  witness  in  his  favour.  Of  all  the  bbod  that 
was  shed  under  his  administratio^  it  is  probable  that  his 
conscience  was  not  stained  by  a  single  drop.  But  I  am  far 
from  vindicating  the  Inquisition  on  this  score.  Von  Hefele 
has  said  all  that  can  be  adduced  in  its  defence,  yet  be  con- 
cludes by  assuring  us  that  he  is  **  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  averse  to  every  religimis  oppression  on  the  part  of  tlie 
temporal  power,  no  matter  whether  perpetrated  by  a  Torque- 
mada  in  the  cowl  of  a  Dominican,  or  by  a  minister  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  his  court  dress. *'f 

2fimenes  had  a  twofold  purpose  in  advising  Ferdinand  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  Oran.  He  knew  how  important  such 
a  possession  would  be  to  his  country  in  a  commercial  and 
stragetic  point  of  view,  and  ho  longed  to  see  the  Cross 
replanted  on  the  Afric  shores.  He  had  conceived  a  vaster 
plan,  and,  like  the  long  lino  of  Pontiffs  from  Sylvester  IE. 
to   Clement  XII.,  t  had  negotiated  with  comls   and  princes 

*  See  Prescott's  Philip  11.  Book  iii.  ch.  3. 

+  p.  380. 

^  Newman  on  the  Turks,  p.  182. 
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with  a  view  to  recovering  the  holy  sepulchre.  But  this  fair 
project  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  the  opulent  territory  of 
Oran,  being  near  at  hand,  offered  a  better  chance  of  success. 
His  courage  and  resolution  rose  with  difficulties,  and  though 
he  was  in  his  72nd  year,  though  the  town  of  Oran  was 
strongly  fortified,  though  its  cruisers  in  immense  numbers 
swept  the  seas,  he  determine^  to  march  in  person  to  its 
conquest,  and  supply  out  of  his  own  coffers  all  the  neces- 
sary expenses.  Some  laughed  at  the  Franciscan  father 
being  suddenly  placed  at  the  head  of  a  martial  enter- 
prise, and  thought  he  had  better  stay  at  home  and  tell 
his  beads.  But  Ferdinand  felt  otherwise.  He  was  con- 
Tinced  of  the  prelate's  military  talents,  and  ^ave  him 
fall  proof  of  his  unbounded  confidence.  All  the  forces 
were  put  at  his  disposal,  and  he  might  choose  whatever 
Spanish  port  he  pleased  for  the  fleet's  equipment.  Blank 
papers  were  given  him  signed  by  the  King,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  fill  them  up  when  orders  were  to  be  carried  out  by  royal 
Authority.  Thus  every  means  of  propagating  the  faith 
according  to  the  received  opinions  of  the  time  were  placed  in 
his  hands  without  stint.*  At  home  he  wielded  the  arms  of 
the  Inquisition,  backed  by  a  noble  University,  the  Polyglot, 
and  a  princely  revenue,  while  abroad  he  was  permitted  to 
plant  the  standard  of  the  Cross  on  the  turrets  of  the  Moors 
by  the  help  of  legions  trained  to  warfare  imder  "  the  great 
Captain  *'  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  To  him  Ximcnes  would 
gladly  have  committed  the  command  of  the  forces,  but  as  the 
King  was  not  on  good  terms  with  Gonsalvo,  he  chose  rather 
Count  Pedro  Navarro.  Fourteen  thousand  men  were  soon 
under  arms,  contributions  poured  in  from  all  sides.  Churchmen 
of  high  degree  offered  to  buckle  on  their  armour,  and  in  1609, 
after  many  delays  and  intrigues,  Ximenes,  triumphant  as 
usual  over  obstacles  and  adversaries,  collected  twenty-four 
prcffects  and  governors  of  towns  and  cities,  placed  them  each 
at  the  head  of  a  division,  *and  then  with  two  of  his  chap- 
lains joined  the  army  himself,  and  arrived  at  Carthagena. 
Treachery  among  his  officers  and  mutiny  among  his  men  were 
the  next  trials  of  his  patience  and  fortitude.  The  soldiers 
demanded  their  pay  in  advance,  but  Ximenes  complied  only  in 
part  with  this  unreasonable  request.  He  harangued  the 
seditious  vrith  effect,  and  at  last,  on  the  16th  of  May,  set  sail 
with  ten  galleys,  eighty  large  transports,  and  many  vessels  of 
inferior  size.t  '^ 

*  See  Mariana,  HinU  de  En^anat  Ub.  38-t). 
t  Gomez,  lib.  iv. 
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Though  the  Cardinal  was  weak  and  emaciated,  his  mind 
had  lost  none  of  its  vigorir.  As  an  incentive  to  Navarro,  he 
reminded  him  before  all  the  officers  that  the  glory  of  the 
expedition,  if  successful,  would  rest  upon  him  as  "  com- 
mander-in-chief." The  powers  of  the  two  chieftains  were 
ill  defined,  and  gave  rise  to  much  jealousy  on  Navarro's 
part.  It  was  obviously  inconsistent  to  subordinate  a 
military  captain  to  an  ecclesiastic,  and  accordingly  after 
the  victory  we  find  the  King  addressing  Navarro  directly 
instead  of  Ximenes.  Nothing  in  history  is  more  anomalous 
than  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  it  is  marvellous  that 
men  so  unevenly  yoked  together  proved  victorious.  The 
army  landed,  and  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  Ximenes 
appeared  at  its  head.  He  was  mounted  on  a  mule  in  his 
pontifical  robes,  and  a  sword  hung  at  his  belt.  Priests  and 
monks  armed  with  scimitars  formed  his  body-guard,  and  a 
Franciscan  friar  of  huge  stature  bore  a  standard  before  him 
emblazoned  with  the  crucifix  on  one  side  and  the  arms  of  the 
house  of  Gisneros  on  the  other.*  The  calvacade  sang  the 
hymn  VexiUa  Regis  prodeunt,  and  the  Cardinal,  riding  along 
the  ranks  and  imposing  silence,  addressed  the  soldiers  in  a 
strain  of  fervid  eloquence.  '^  The  piracies  of  the  Moors,"  he 
said,  "  called  aloud  for  punishment,  and  the  voice  of  Spanish 
maidens  and  matrons  whom  they  had  dishonoured  and 
enslaved  arose  to  heaven  as  a  witness  against  them.  The  war 
was  not  one  of  aggression  but  of  self-defence,  and  he  desired 
nothing  better  than  to  stand,  as  he  intended  to  stand,  among 
the  foremost  exposed  to  danger."  From  this  resolution,  how- 
ever, both  men  and  officers  dissuaded  him,  and  he  retired  into 
the  fortress  of  Mazarquiver,  and  there,  like  Aaron  with 
uplifted  hands,  besought  the  God  of  Battles  with  many  tears 
(as  Gomez  relates)  that  victory  might  be  granted  to  the 
Christians.  But  for  him,  and  that  confidence  which  he  derived 
from  prayer,  the  battle  had  been  lost.f  But  for  his  orders 
Navarro  would  have  prevented  the  cavalry  from  taking  part  in 
the  engagement  because  the  country  was  hilly,  and  would  have 
delayed  the  attack  till  the  next  day,  when  the  chief  visir  of 
Tremesen  arrived  with  strong  reinforcements.  It  was  Ximenes, 
too,  who  ordered  that  the  defiles  of  the  sierras  round  Oran 
should  be  occupied,  so  as  to  secure  the  main  body  of  the  army 
from  sudden  attack.  The  day  was  far  advanced  when  the 
trumpets  sounded  for  battle.     The  fleet  opened  a  heavy  fire  on 

•  Bobles,  Vida  de  Ximenes, 

I  Qnintaxiilla,  Arehitypo  (Palermo,  1633.) 
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the  dtjr,  while  the  troops  forced  their  way  up  the  heights, 
fighting  hand  to  hand  with  Moors  who  disputed  their  advance 
with  fierce  obstinacy.  At  length  one  Lousa,  a  captain  of  the 
Cardinal's  guard,  planted  his  master's  standard  on  the  towers, 
shouting  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Santiago  y  Ximenea  f  "  The 
enemy  fled  in  confused  masses,  and  the  Spanish  cavalry  com- 
pleted the  victory  with  the  most  horrible  carnage,  sparing 
neither  sex  nor  age.  In  vain  Navarro  strove  to  caU  off  the 
men,  Uiey  yielded  only  to  the  seduction  of  wine,  and  at  last, 
weary  of  butchery,  sank  to  sleep  amid  the  corpses  of  those 
whom  they  had  slain.  The  license  in  which  they  indulged 
was  worthy  of  the  Infidels  they  conquered — so  little  effect  had 
Ximenes'  blessing  in  taming  the  ferocity  of  their  passions. 
On  the  morrow  the  Cardinal  entered  Oran  in  triumph.  The 
glory  of  the  exploit  was  ascribed  to  him  alone,  but  he 
exclaimed  amid  the  deafening  shouts  of  the  troops,  *' Non 
nobis y  Domine,  sed  Nomini  Tuo  gloria.^*  Some  aflirmed  that 
he  was  inspired,  others  that  the  daylight  had  been  prolonged 
in  answer  to  his  prayers,  as  when  Joshua  strove  with  the 
Amorites.  Others,  again,  suspected  treachery,  and  Gomez 
tells  us  that  the  Cardinal  had  bought  over  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Oran,  who  acted  as  spies  and  gave  him  secret  intelli- 
gence.^ The  '^  credulous  "  Quintanilla  f  attests  the  miracle, 
but  it  need  be  referred  to  only  as  a  feature  of  the  times.  The 
fi^reat  wonder  was  that  so  strong  a  place  should  have  been  so 
quickly  taken.  4,000  Moors  had  fallen  t  ;  &om  5,000  to 
8,000  were  made  prisoners.  The  Spaniards  maintained,  very 
improbably^  that  they  lost  only  thirty  men.  Half  a  million  of 
gold  ducats  fell  into  the  Cardmal's  hands,  and  after  reserving 
part  of  the  treasure  for  the  King  he  distributed  the  rest  among 
the  soldiers.  Provisions  in  abundance  and  60  pieces  of 
cannon  were  a  portion  of  the  booty.  The  keys  of  the  fortress 
were  laid  at  Ximenes'  feet,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
setting  at  liberty  800  Christian  captives.  He  established  at 
Oran  likewise  a  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  lest  many  **  con- 
verted "  Spanish  Jews  should  hasten  thither  to  renounce  a 
religion  in  which  they  did  net  believe. 

At  Tremesen  the  natural  consequences  of  propagating 
Christianity  ty  the  sword  showed  themselves.  The  inhabi- 
tants there  fell  upon  the  Jews  and  Christian  merchants, 
and  indiscriminately  slew  them  all.  Beprisals  called  for 
reprisals;  and  in  the  following  year  Tremesen,  Algiers,  and 

•  See  Revue  des  Deux  MondeSf  Mai,  1841. 

t  Von  Hefele,  Preface  by  Dalion,  p.  xiii. 

t  Inscripftion  on  a  tablet  in  the  Oathedral  of  Toledo. 
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Tunifl  were  taken  by  Nayarro ;  Bugia  also,  ahd  Tripoli^  afteir 
desperate  resistance,  yielded,  to  the  Spanish  arms.  Optdent 
marts  on  the  Barbarv  coasts  were  seonred.  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean  was  cleared  of  pestilent  marauders.  The  power  and 
wealth  of  Spain  was  for  a  time  immensely  increased,  but 
Ferdinand's  successors  were  too  feeble  or  too  indolent  to 
hold  fast  his  conquests. 

As  for  Ximenes,  he  found  in  the  midst  of  triumph  mndh  to 
vex  his  spirit.  Navarro  treated  him  alternately  with  sub- 
missiveness  and  insult.  The  Cardinal  had  reason  to  beUere 
that  the  king  was  jealous  of  his  greatness,  and  a  letter 
addressed  by  Ferdinand  to  Nayarro  fell  into  his  hands,  in 
which  the  former  desired  his  General  to  retain  Ximenes  in 
Afirica  as  long  as  needfol.  This  naturally  induced  the 
Cardinal  to  return.  A  fortnight  after  the  battle  he  set  sail 
from  Oran,  and  in  Spain  was  received  eyerywhere  as  a 
conquerer  and  hero.  At  Alcala  a  breach  was  made  in  the 
walls  by  which  he  might  enter^  and  camels  laden  with  booty 
were  led  before  him  by  a  troop  of  Moorish  slaves.  Banners 
torn  from  the  vanquished,  chandeliers  frt)m  the  Mosques, 
Arabic  manuscripts  on  medicine  and  astrology,  and  the 
massive  keys  of  gates  and  citadels,  gave  lustre  to  his  ovation, 
and  were  desposited  with  joyous  solemnity  in  a  chapel  of  the 
holy  Virgin.  Rome  itself  joined  in  the  thanksgiving,  and 
Julius  U.  in  a  consistory  passed  high  eulogiums  on  Ximenes 
and  his  African  expedition.  Long  after  his  death  he  was 
supposed  to  watch  over  the  fortunes  of  Oran,  and  on  several 
occasions  he  was  seen  by  some  dreaming  sentinels  stalking  on 
the  battlements  by  moonlight,  or  riding  at  the  head  of  an 
aerial  army  mounted  on  a  mide  with  a  Cardinal's  hat  and  a 
GeniBrars  baton  in  his  hand.  Those  who  are  curious  about 
such  legends,  may  find  them  with  full  particulars  in  Fl^chier's 
Histoire  d^  XimdneSy  but  I  hope  there  is  no  impiety  in  treating 
them  as  old  wives'  tales.*  Neither  in  the  New  World  nor  the 
Old  were  Spanish  conquests  so  righteous  and  beneficial  as  to 
call  for  miraculous  interferences. 

The  expedition  to  Oran  was  but  an  episode  in  Ximenes' 
life.  His  chief  work  was  in  his  diocese,  and  his  labours  there 
knew  no  respite.  Among  these  good  deeds  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  erecting  and  endowing  a  beautiful  chapel  in  his 
cathedral,  where  the  Mozarabic  mass  and  office  is  celebrated 
to  this  day.f    It  is  a  common  mistake,  even  among  Roman 

*  See  Von  Hefele,  p.  430. 

T  Canon  Dalton's  Preface  to  Von  Hefele* 
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Catholics,  to  suppose  that  the  mass  in  their  commnnion  is 
always  said  in  Latin.  A  large  number  of  Syrian  and  other 
Oriental  bishops  and  priests  in  the  Roman  obedience  do  not 
know  one  word  of  Latin,  and  when  they  come  to  Europe  they 
minister  at  the  altar  in  their  own  dialects. 

Neither  Ximenes'  age  nor  services  sufficed  to  screen  him 
from  the  enmity  of  grandees  and  the  unkindness  of  Ferdinand. 
The  King  was  unwilling  to  fulfil  his  contract  to  annex  Oran  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  Toledo,  or  to  refund  the  expenses  of  the 
war  incurred  by  the  Cardinal.  When  at  last  he  consented  to 
repay  the  money,  he  sent  a  commissioner  to  examine  Ximenes' 
apartment,  and  to  see  what  he  had  reserved  from  the  spoils. 
The  soldiers  too.  who  had  shared  in  the  booty  by  his  orders, 
were  commanded  to  show  what  they  had  received,  and  to  return 
whatever  was  thought  to  exceed  their  due  proportion.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  urged  to  resign  the  Archbishopric  of 
Toledo  to  Ferdinand's  natural  son — a  worldly  prelate,  a 
politician,  and  a  soldier.  To  this  proposal  Ximenes  replied 
that  he  would  never  leave  his  spouse,  nor  exchange  the  See 
of  Toledo  for  any  other.  He  would  rather  return  to  the 
poverty  and  solitude  which  had  never  ceased  to  be  dear  to 
him.  Nothing  more,  therefore,  was  said  on  the  subject,  and 
though  Ferdinand  continued  to  show  a  certain  coolness  towards 
him,  it  was  exchanged  for  attention  and  honour  whenever  it 
Bnited  his  purpose.  Thus  in  the  winter  of  1511  he  summoned 
him  to  Seville  to  co-operate  with  him  in  behalf  of  Pope 
Julius  U.  against  the  King  of  France,  and  went  out  with  his 
oourt  severed  miles  to  meet  him.  On  his  journey,  Ximenes, 
who  was  most  scrupulous  with  regard  to  females,  was  very 
nearly  entrapped  into  accepting  the  hospitality  of  a  pious  lady 
named  Teresa  Antiques,  to  whom  he  had  once  been  confessor. 
She  was  most  desirous  to  have  him  as  her  guest,  and  to  profit 
by  his  advice  and  presence.  She  accordingly  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  she  was  away  &om  home,  and  the  Cardinal, 
fancying  the  house  free  of  so  dangerous  a  tenant  as  a  lady, 
accepted  her  invitation.  But  he  had  hardly  been  there  a  few 
hours  when  she  returned  and  requested  an  interview.  Angry 
at  the  ruse,  Ximenes  instantly  left  the  house,  and  without  even 
a  show  of  politeness  betook  himself  to  a  neighbouring  Fran- 
ciscan monastery.  Whatever  advantages  of  a  higher  order  he 
may  have  secured  by  such  perpetual  avoidance  of  female 
society,  he  certainly  lost  that  tenderness  of  character  and 
sweetness  of  address  which  it  alone  can  impart. 

Great  as  were  Ximenes'  powers  of  mind,  they  never  brought 
him  into  collision  With  the  Holy  See,  except  on  two  or  three 
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questions  of  privilege.  He  opposed  the  reading  in  the  diocese 
of  the  papal  boll  relative  to  the  completion  of  St.  Peter's 
Church  in  Borne,  because,  by  the  indulgences  it  offered,  it 
relaxed,  as  he  thought,  unduly  the  temporal  punishments 
imposed  on  sin.^  He  required  one  of  his  canons  also  to 
renounce  a  dispensation  he  had  received  from  Rome ;  and  he 
advised  Ferdinand  to  enact  a  law  for  the  inspection  of  all 
papal  bulls  by  a  minister  of  state  before  publication.f  With 
such  exceptions,  Ximenes  was  always  on  the  Pope's  side.  He 
warmly  supported  Leo  X.  in  his  project  for  reforming  the 
Julian  Calendar,  and  it  was  not  his  fault  if  the  measure 
was  delayed  half  a  century,  t  He  espoused  the  cause  of 
Julius  n.  against  the  King  of  France,  when  that  martial 
pontiff  having  first  leagued  with  Louis  XTT.  against  Venice, 
afterwards  leagued  with  Venice  against  Louis  £[!.§  and  made 
friends  of  foes,  or  foes  of  friends,  according  as  they  protected 
or  invaded  the  Papal  States.  When  the  victorious  Louis 
defeated  the  Pontical  army  in  Italy,  and  assembled  at  Pisa  a 
council  which  declared  him  to  be  deposed,  Ferdinand,  Henry 
Vm.,  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian  were  urged  by  Julius  11.  to 
take  up  arms  in  his  defence,  and  Ximenes,  as  a  dutiful  prelate, 
hastened  to  assist  his  master  with  his  counsels,  declaring  that 
'^  it  would  be  folly  to  fight  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  Africa,  when  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  attacked 
in  Rome." 

Ferdinand's  great  qualities,  which  made  his  reign  so 
brilliant,  were  derived  in  part  from  his  union  with  Isabella. 
When  she  died,  and  he  contracted  an  alliance  with  a  young 
queen,  far  inferior  in  virtue  and  abiUty  to  his  former  consort, 
his  strength  declined  and  his  selfishness  and  suspicions  in- 
creased. By  one  testament  he  bequeathed  the  regency  to  the 
Infante  Ferdinand  during  the  absence  of  Charles,  his  heir,  and 
then,  through  the  remonstrances  of  his  council,  he  reversed 
this  ill-advised  disposition.  It  would  have  made  one  brother 
rival  of  the  other,  and  that  one  too  young  to  wield 
the  sceptre  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  Accordingly,  Ferdinand 
listened  to  his  counsellors'  entreaties,  and  with  some  reluctance 
and  signs  of  displeasure  consented  to  the  appointment  of 
Ximenes  as  the  fittest  person  in  the  realm  to  govern  until 

*  Gomez,  lib.  v. 

t  See  Gomez  and  Von  Hefele,  p.  447. 

t  Yon  Hefele,  in  Canon  Dalton*s  translation,  p..  446,  says  the  project  of 
Leo  X.  was  "realized  two  centuries  later  by  Gregory  XIII.'*  A  strange 
mistake.    Leo  X.  died  in  1521,  Gregory  XIII.  in  1585. 

§  Manual  of  the  Lives  of  the  Popes,  p.  187.    (Bichardson,  1866.) 
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Charles  should  arriye  and  take  possession  of  his  own.  Nothing 
was  more  natural  in  that  rude  age  than  that  ecclesiastics 
should  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  State.  Society 
was  built  on  a  religious  basis,  and  the  Church  dictated  and 
controlled  its  laws.  It  is  otherwise  now.  Religious  toleration 
is  accepted  as  a  first  principle,  and  many,  probably,  now  living 
will  see  the  last  of  spiritual  and  temporal  government  combined 
in  one  head. 

The  words  used  by  Ferdinand  in  assenting  to  the  choice 
of  Ximenes  as  regent  are  worthy  of  note.  "It  is  well,"  he 
said :  "  he  is  certainly  a  good  man  with  honest  intentions. 
He  has  no  importunate  friends  or  family  to  provide  for.  He 
owes  everything  to  Queen  Isabella  and  myself;  and  as  he  has 
always  been  true  to  the  interests  of  our  family,  I  believe  he 
will  always  remain  so."*  On  the  23rd  of  January,  1516, 
Ferdinand  breathed  his  last,  and  a  letter  from  the  royal  council 
announced  to  Ximenes  the  King's  decease  and  his  own 
nomination  to  the  Regency.  Stem  and  austere  as  he  was 
nsoallyi  the  news  affected  him,  and  he  burst  into  tears.  But 
the  fimmess  of  his  character  was  unshaken.  He  resisted  two 
competitors  for  the  Regency — the  Infante  Ferdinand,  whose 
appointment  the  King  himself  had  set  aside,  and  Dean  Hadrian 
(afterwards  Pope  Hadrian  Vl.f),  Charles's  preceptor,  who 
claimed  it  by  virtue  of  an  invalid  document  signed  by  the 
hereditary  prince.  Ximenes,  however,  took  pains  to  conciliate 
the  prelate.  He  proposed  to  share  his  power  with  him  until 
Charles  himself  should  decide  which  of  tiie  two  should  rule  in 
his  name.  The  result  of  this  moderation  was  that  the  Car- 
dinal became  confirmed  in  his  power,  and  he  transferred  the 
seat  of  government  to  Madrid,  which  subsequently  rose  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  Castilians  were  extremely 
unwilling  that  Charles  should  be  proclaimed  King  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  deranged  mother  Joanna,  and  Ximenes  did  his 
best  to  dissuade  the  Prince  from  insisting  on  this  step.  But 
though  it  could  add  nothing  to  his  real  power,  Charles  was 
resolved  not  to  forego  it,  and  the  Cardinal,  siding  as  he 
generally  did  with  royal  inclinations,  took  it  on  himself  to 
order  the  proclamation  to  be  made.  His  severity  was  too 
much  feared  to  allow  of  any  resistance,  and  all  the  towns  in 
the  kingdom  followed  the  example  of  Madrid  excepting  those 
in  Aragon,  which  refused  compliance  until  Charles  himself 

*  Carbajal  (one  of  the  Eing^s  cotincil)  quoted  by  Prescott. 

t  Hadrian  is  frequently  spelt  Adrian.  The  variation  in  the  spelling  of 
the  names  of  Popes  is  endless.  Ximenes  too  is  now  often  written  Jimenes. 
Dalkm'B  Preface,  p.  li.  note. 
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arrived  in  Spain.  There  ii§  a  story  related  of  the  Cardinal, 
whioh  is  very  charaeteristiCy  bnt  which  Oomez  repeats  merely 
as  a  tradition.  It  states  that  the  Gastilian  aristocracy,  impa- 
tient of  the  yoke  of  their  priestly  regent,  went  on  one  occa- 
sion in  a  body  and  demanded  by  what  right  he  mled  so 
absolutely.  Ximenes  referred  them  to  Ferdinand's  will  and 
Charles's  letter ;  bnt  as  this  did  not  satisfy  them,  he  led  them 
to  a  window,  and,  showing  them  a  park  of  artillery,  exclaimed, 
*^  There  are  mv  credentials  !"*  Stories  such  as  these  led 
Voltaire  to  speak  of  Ximenes  as  one  *'  who,  dressed  in  a  friar's 
frock,  proudly  set  his  sandalled  foot  on  the  neck  of  Spanish 

pride."t 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  Administration  was  to  enrol  the 
burgesses  into  companies  of  volunteers.  80,000  citizens  made 
up  his  rifle  corps.  The  measure  was  intended  to  protect  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  the  nobles  opposed  it.  Ximenes 
executed  the  plan  vigorously,  though  he  had  decided  on  it 
without  Charles's  sanction,  and  in  opposition  to  many  of  the 
council.  He  did  not  foresee  that  these  train-bands  would 
ultimately  be  turned  against  the  very  liberties  he  meant  them 
to  guard.  For  the  thne  being  they  strengthened  his  hands 
with  physical  force,  and  he  proceeded  to  enact  financial  reforms 
on  an  extensive  scale.  All  waste  in  military  expenditure  was 
inquired  into ;  all  superfluous  oflSces  in  the  State  were  sup- 
pressed. He  retrenched  excessive  salaries,  and  cut  short 
many  pensions  which  had  been  granted  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Unfortunately,  the  State  derived  little  advantage 
from  this  economy,  owing  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Flemish  court, 
which  made  no  scruple  of  indulging  in  boundless  luxury  at  the 
expense  of  Spain.  Courage  and  vigour  marked  in  no  less 
degree  the  Eegent's  foreign  administration.  Arsenals  were 
established,  and  a  numerous  fleet  was  equipped  against  the 
Barbary  corsairs.  In  1516,  a  large  force  sent  into  Navarre 
defeated  the  invading  French,  and  the  principal  fortresses 
of  the  hostile  kingdom  were  demolished.  The  utmost  limits 
of  the  monarchy  were  the  object  of  the  prelate's  care.  He 
sent  a  commission  into  Hispaniola  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  natives,  and  he  opposed  to  the  utmost  the  advice  given 
by  Flemish  counsellors  to  introduce  negro  slaves  into  the 
colony.  He  predicted  a  servile  war  as  the  consequence,  and 
the  event  unhappily  proved  his  foresight. 

The  determined  manner  in  which  Ximenes  carried  his 

•  Bobertflon,  Hist  of  Charles  F.,  book  i.  p.  188. 

t  Essai  8ur  Us  MceurSt  chap.  cxxi. 
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measures  into  efifect  offended  the  ariBtooraoy,  and  gave  umbrage 
to  his  associate,  Hadrian,  the  Dean  of  Louvain.  This  prelate 
accordingly  reported  the  state  of  matters  to  his  Prince.  A 
second,  and  then  a  third  viceroy  was  sent  to  Castile,  empowered 
to  govern  in  concert  with  the  Cardinal.  But  this  availed  little. 
On  one  occasion  they  sent  despatches  to  their  partner  with 
their  names  subscribed  that  he  might  add  his  signature. 
Ximenes  directed  his  secretary  to  tear  the  paper  in  pieces, 
made  out  a  new  one,  signed  it  himself,  and  sent  it  off  without 
any  other  name  being  affixed.  This  practice  he  continued  during 
his  administration,  for  he  had  no  fear  of  man  before  his  eyes.^ 
"There  can  be  no  doubt,"  Peter  Martyr  wrote  of  him,  "that 
he  ia  great  in  spirit,  but  he  deUghts  in  miUtaiy  display  and 
a  military  style  of  address.  He  was  not  bom  to  rule  a  state, 
but  rather  to  rear  noble  institutions  and  foster  literary  minds." 

In  the  most  important  public  acts,  Ximenes  assumed  the 
entire  responsibility,  and  rarely  troubled  himself  to  take  into 
account  the  obstacles  that  might  be  thrown  in  his  way.  Hence 
he  was  often  brought  into  collision  with  the  magnates  of  the 
land.  Don  Pedro  Giron,  with  several  other  young  noblemen, 
thought  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  beard  the  fiegent  in  the 
person  of  his  officers.  Accordingly  they  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  resisting  and  ill-treating  some  of  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty.  The  Count  of  Urena  espoused  the  cause 
of  his  son,  and  the  Dukes  of  Alva  and  Infantado  joined  with 
him.  They  ensconced  themselves  within  the  town  of  Villa- 
frata,  and  prepared  for  defence.  The  Cardinal  forthwith 
mustered  some  thousands  of  the  national  militia,  invested  the 
place,  fired  it,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.f  The  refractory 
nobles  submitted,  and  their  friends  interceded  for  them  humbly. 
Ximenes  disdained  trampling  on  a  fallen  foe,  and  obtained 
their  pardon  from  the  King. 

Meanwhile,  the  shameless  extortion  of  the  Flemings,  and 
the  little  interest  shown  for  Spain  by  the  new  monarch,  exaspe- 
rated the  people,  and  rendered  the  Cardinal's  administration 
unpopular.  The  highest  offices  in  Church  and  State  were  put 
up  to  sale,  and  the  kingdom  was  drained  of  its  wealth  by 
remittances  sent  continually  to  Flanders.  The  people  were 
made  for  the  king,  not  the  king  for  the  people.  He  had  a 
divine  right  to  be  extortionate :  and  his  subjects  were  bound 
by  divine  laws  to  allow  themselves  to  be  fleeced.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  many  should  contribute  to  the  pleasures  of  the 

*  Prescott,  Ferdinand  andllsabella,  vol.  ii.  p.  386. 
t  Sando^,  Hist,  del  Emp»  Carlos  V.,  i.  78. 
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few.  Snch  was  the  natural  order  of  things,  arising  oat  of  the 
j6rst  principles  of  human  society.  Very  convenient  doctrine, 
truly,  for  those  who  are  in  power;  but  Ximenes  and  the 
Council  protested  against  it  with  all  their  might.  Their 
remonstrances  were  private,  and  could  not  be  made  public 
without  disrespect  to  their  master.  The  Regent,  therefore, 
shared  the  odium  which  attached  to  the  Government  generally; 
and  Peter  Martyr  speaks  in  several  of  his  letters  with  bitter 
and  undeserved  sarcasm  of  "  Bonus  ille  f rater  Ximenes 
Cardinalis,''*  and  of  his  enriching  Flanders  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  country.  Great  minds  are  always  misunderstood.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Regent  did  all  in  his  power  to  induce 
Charles  to  follow  the  example  of  his  illustrious  grandparents. 
But  the  popular  dissatisfaction  increased,  and  a  convocation 
of  Cortes  was  loudly  demanded.  Ximenes  avoided  this  as  long 
as  he  could,  both  because  the  sovereign  was  absent,  and 
because  he  was  always  distrustful  of  popular  assemblies, 
particularly  in  moments  of  excitement.  He  earnestly  desired 
the  King's  return ;  he  was  more  than  eighty  years  of  age, 
tried  by  sickness  and  infirmities,  thwarted  by  his  superior, 
upbraided  by  the  people,  decried  by  the  nobles,  and  wearied 
beyond  measure  with  a  burden  his  inflexible  spirit  scarcely 
enabled  him  to  bear. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1517,  Charles  landed  in  Spain. 
The  Regent  lay  ill  in  a  Franciscan  monastery,  but  his 
depressed  spirits  revived  at  the  good  news,  and  he  instantly 
despatched  letters  of  congratulation  and  counsel  to  his  royd 
master.  The  messages  he  received  from  the  King  in  return 
were  of  the  most  gracious  description,  and  expressed  cordial 
wishes  for  his  complete  restoration  to  health. 

The  Flemings  who  attended  Charles  retarded  his  steps  in 
the  north  as  long  as  possible.  They  dreaded  his  meeting  with 
Ximenes,  lest  the  latter  should  gain  an  ascendancy  over  him. 
They  had  used  the  Regent  as  a  tool  to  bridle  the  pride  of 
the  nobles ;  but  they  now  poisoned  the  King's  ear  by  exagge- 
rated reports  of  his  morose  temper  and  arbitrary  conduct. 
Charles  was  young,  and  experience  had  not  yet  taught  biry)  to 
suspect  his  advisers. 

Persuaded  by  evil  coimsellors,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Ximenes  marked  by  the  basest  ingratitude.  Thanking  the 
Regent  for  his  past  services,  it  appointed  a  spot  for  a  personal 
interview,  where  the  King  would  obtain  the  benefit  of  his 
advice  on  various  matters  ;  after  which  he  would  be  permitted 

•  Epist.  606. 
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to  retire  to  his  own  diocese.  He  would  there  seek  from 
heaven  the  rewards  which  heaven  alone  conld  adequately 
bestow.  More  than  one  writer  affirms  that  this  letter  killed 
the  Cardinal  ;*  but  his  spirit  was  so  stem,  and  so  well  schooled 
in  opposition,  that  we  may  well  doubt  whether  it  really  took 
such  terrible  eflfect.  He  was  deeply  afifected,  however,  by  so 
cruel  a  desertion  on  the  part  of  a  sovereign  he  had  served  so 
fiuthfolly  ;  and  the  excitement  it  produced  brought  on  a  return 
of  the  fever  from  which  he  had  almost  recovered.  His  once 
hardy  constitution  was  thoroughly  enfeebled  ;  and  his  master's 
ungrateful  act  weaned  him  more  than  ever  from  a  world  to 
which,  in  any  case,  he  must  soon  bid  farewell.  He  had 
previously  removed  to  Roa,  in  order  to  be  near  the  King.  He 
now  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  end  he  saw  clearly  approach- 
ing. Death  has  seldom  any  terrors  for  those  to  whom 
conscience  has  been  the  guide  of  life.  Ximenes  averred  in  his 
last  moments  **  that  he  had  never  intentionally  wronged  any 
man ;  that  he  had  rendered  to  every  one  his  due,  without 
being  swayed  by  affection  or  fear."  He  attempted  to  write  to 
the  King ;  but  his  fingers  refused  to  trace  the  lines,  and  he 
soon  gave  it  up.  He  had  intended  to  recommend  his  university 
at  Alcala  to  the  royal  patronage.  He  now  gave  himself  entirely 
to  devotion ;  and  all  present  were  deeply  impressed  by  the 
contrition  for  his  faults  and  humble  confidence  in  the  divine 
mercy  which  he  manifested.  The  words  he  used  to  repeat 
frequently  in  health  were  the  last  he  uttered — In  te,  Dominiy 
speravL  Thus  tranquil  in  mind,  and  in  perfect  possession  of 
his  faculties,  he  expired  on  the  8th  of  November,  1517.  He 
was  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-second 
since  his  being  raised  to  the  primacy. 

Arrayed  in  pontifical  robes,  his  body  was  seated  in  a  chair 
of  state,  and  multitudes  of  all  ranks  thronged  to  kiss  the 
hands  and  feet.  It  was  afterwards  transported  to  Alcala,  and 
was  laid  in  the.  chapel  of  the  college  of  San  Udefonso,  which 
he  had  erected.  No  spot  more  appropriate  could  have  been 
chosen  for  his  sepulture;  but  the  inscription  which  is  so 
felicitous  in  the  case  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Si  manumentum 
requiris,  circumspice,  would  have  been  altogether  inadequate 
in  that  of  Ximenes.  The  memorials  of  his  greatness  lay  far 
beyond  the  walls  of  Alcala,  on  the  coasts  of  Oran,  in  the 
the  archives  of  state,  the  academies  of  learning,  and  the 
purified  homes  of  monastic  piety.  Contrary  to  his  instruc- 
tions, his  frmeral  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  by  all  the 

•  **  This  terrible  letter  was  the  cause  of  his  death.''— Marsollier,  p.  447. 
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fratamities  of  the  city,  religions  and  literary.  A  doctor  of 
University  prononnoed  an  oration  on  his  virtues  ;  and  the 
lowing  epitaph  by  the  learned  John  Vergara  was  inscribed 
his  tomb : — 

Condideram  musis  Franciscus  grande  lyceom  ; 

Condor  in  exiguo  nunc  ego  sarcophago. 
PrsBtextam  junxi  saccho,  galeamque  galero, 

Frater,  dux,  prsesnl,  cardineusque  frater. 
Quin  virtute  mea  junctum  est  diadema  cucullo, 

Cum  mihi  regnanti  paruit  Hesperia. 

Little  can  be  said  for  the  inscription.  It  is  dry 
scholastic,  without  feeling,  and  almost  without  eulc 
Nevertheless,  the  facts  to  which  it  alludes  indie 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  men.  The  genius  wl 
enabled  Ximenes  to  distinguish  himself  in  so  many  branc 
was  [of  the  highest  order,  and  his  moral  qualities  t^ 
no  less  marked  and  vigorous  than  those  of  his  mind, 
was  in  the  cabinet  and  the  cloister  what  Dante  was  in 
realms  of  fancy,  and  Michael  Angelo  in  the  studio, 
pursued  his  ends  by  the  boldest  and  most  direct  means,  < 
daining  those  soft  and  pliant  arts  on  which  ordinary  spi 
rely.  The  difficulties  which  deterred  other  men  had  a  cht 
for  him,  as  dangerous  passes  and  precipitous  heights  atti 
the  bold  climber  and  call  forth  all  the  vigour  and  supplen 
of  his  limbs.  His  vocation  to  a  religious  life  has  never  b 
doubted,  yet  nature  had  given  him  such  a  taste  for  war,  tl 
according  to  his  biographers  Gomez  and  Robles,  **thesn 
of  gunpowder  was  more  grateful  to  liim  than  the  sweel 
perfume  of  Arabia.*'  But  it  was  war  mth  the  unbeliever  o 
which  he  found  congenial — war  with  which,  to  his  mind, 
glory  of  God  and  the  extension  of  His  kingdom  was  bound 
as  closely  as  with  the  exploits  of  Joshua  and  Judas  Maccabae 
He  was  always  the  priest,  always  the  ascetic.  A  brief  of  ] 
X.  is  extant  in  which  he  is  admonished  to  abate  his  penanc 
to  eat  meat  and  eggs  on  ordinary  days  of  abstinence,  and 
aside  his  Franciscan  frock,  and  sleep  in  linen  and  in  bed.  E 
with  all  due  submission  to  supreme  authority,  he  would  nei 
even  at  the  last  hour,  divest  himself  of  the  habit  of  his  ore 
"Even  laymen,"  he  said,  **put  on  coarse  garments  w] 
dying ;  and  shall  I,  who  have  worn  them  so  long,  now  tin 
them  off?" 

It  was  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  when  liv 
daily  in  near  prospect  of  his  final  account,  that  the  Cardi 
presided    over    the    Inquisition.       During    this    period. 
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Llorente  infonns  us,  he  permitted  the  condemnation  of  more 
tiian  2,600  persons  to  the  stake,  and  nearly  50,000  to  other 
pmiishments  !  But  who  was  this  Llorente  ?  An  historian,  it 
is  tme ;  an  historian  of  the  Inquisition,  of  which  he  was  at 
one  time  secretary,  but  a  priest  disgraced  in  1801,  a  priest 
who  adopted  the  sceptic  philosophy  of  his  day,  and  whose 
work  was  placed  on  the  Index.*  It  is  not  from  such  quarters 
that  we  are  to  expect  exact  statements  or  fair  appreciation 
of  men  like  Ximenes. 

The  soul  of  ecclesiastical  and  military  discipline  is  unques- 
tioning obedience.     The  Cardinal's  ideas  of  ciyil  government 
were  quite  in  keeping  with  this.     *'  A  prince,"  he  used  to  say, 
"  must  rely  mainly  on  his  army  for  securing  the  respect  and 
obedience  of  his  subjects.'*      To  exalt  the  royal  prerogative 
at  the  expense  of  other  orders  in  the  State  was  his  constant 
aim ;  and  to  this  end  he  was  equally  ready  to  curb  the  factious 
pride  of  the  nobles,  and  the  freedom  of  petition  and  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  people.     During  his  regency  he  enforced 
the  due  administration  of  justice,  but  in  accomplishing  this 
noble  end  he  was   sometimes  regardless  of  the  Constitution 
and  of  private  rights.    He  evaded  the  convocation  of  Cortes, 
though  it  was  earnestly  demanded,  lest  the  people  should 
grow  insolent  and  disrespectful  to  authority.     He  proclaimed 
Charles  king  in  open  defiance  of  the  rights  and  usages  of 
the  nation.     To  ti^e  counsel  with  those  he  had  to  govern, 
was,    in    his  opinion,  as  if  a   father   should    learn  of   his 
children  how  to  rule  the  household.     The  King  was  responsible 
to  none  but  the  Pope ;   the  Pope  to  the  Churcli  only ;    the 
Church  to  God.     Thus  monarchy  and  theocracy  were,  in  his 
eyes,    identical;  and  liberty  of  discussion,  the  safeguard  of 
Jl  liberties,  could,  ui^der  his  auspices,  scarcely  find  place  at 
a  coYinoil-board  mi  much  less  in  a  parliament. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  defective  in  Ximenes'  views, 
.  his  conduct  was  invariably  ruled  by  a  sense  of  duty.  This 
was  the  secret  of  his  power;  for  all  men  knew  that  he 
attached  a  degree  of  sacredness  to  his  every  act.  Being 
ready,  at  any  moment,  to  part  with  his  own  life  in  the  service 
of  Heaven,  h^  took  but  small  account  of  the  interests  and 
convenience  of  others  when  they  stood  in  his  way.  Personal 
affronts  he  easily  forgave ;  libels  and  lampoons  he  despised ;  t 
but  it  was  far  otherwise  when    religion  or   the   State   was 

*  See  Revue  Encyclopedique^  1823. 

t  See  Prescott's  eology,  and  Burke's  in  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bumey,  ii.  231 
et  teq, 
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assailed.  He  neyer  enriched  his  family.  Brothers  and 
nephews  he  had,  but  he  merely  rendered  them  comfortable, 
without  confiding  to  them  important  tmsts.  The  greater 
part  of  the  property  he  left  was  bequeathed,  not  to  them,  but 
to  the  University  whose  prosperity  he  had  so  deeply  at  heart. 
His  name  alone  proved  a  rich  inheritance  to  his  kinsfolk,  and 
enabled  most  of  them  to  form  distinguished  alliances.  Great 
as  was  the  confidence  he  had  in  himself,  his  seeming 
arrogance  was  coupled  with  sincere  humility.  He  often 
alluded  to  his  lowly  condition  in  early  life,  and  thanked 
Heaven,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  for  its  extraordinary  goodness 
to  him.  He  not  only  remembered  his  early  friends,  but  per- 
formed many  acts  of  kindness  towards  them.  His  morals 
were  irreproachable,  and  he  was  distinguished  for  his  sobriety 
and  abstemiousness  in  the  court  no  less  than  in  the  cloister. 
The  frequent  irregularities  of  the  clergy  at  that  period 
made  him  peculiarly  circumspect.  Quintanilla  assures  us 
that  ''  he  shunned  women  like  so  many  evil  spirits. 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  needful  sometimes  in  the  waj 
of  his  calling,  he  would  never  have  cast  his  eyes  on  a 
female."*  So  diligent  was  he  in  business  that  he  seldom 
slept  more  than  four  hours,  or  at  most  four  and  a  half.  He 
was  shaved  in  the  night,  and  while  the  barber  was  performing 
he  Ustened  to  some  edifying  reading.  During  meals  he  was 
entertained  in  the  same  manner,  unless  when,  as  was 
frequently  the  case,  he  listened  to  some  of  his  theological 
brethren  who  argued  on  some  subtle  point  of  divinity.  He 
kept  a  dwarf  as  a  jester,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,!  and  this  was  his  only  recreation.  He  had  neither 
time  nor  taste  for  lighter  and  elegant  amusements.  His 
words  were  few,  and  always  to  the  point.  Idle  ceremonies 
and  useless  visits  were  very  distasteful  to  him,  yet  his  position 
often  rendered  them  necessary.  When  his  visitors  stayed 
too  long,  or  tired  him  by  frivolous  remarks,  he  would  often 
resume  his  reading,  as  Fontenelle  used  to  drop  his  ear- 
trumpet  when  what  he  heard  was  no  longer  wortii  listening 
to. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  some  who  would  like  to  know  a  fe^ 
particulars  respecting  Ximenes'  person.  It  is  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  picture  to  the  mind  the  portraits  of  mighty  men  oi 
old,  for  we  read  in  their  lineaments  the  confirmation  of  theii 
history.     Those  of  Ximenes  were  eminently  indicative  of  his 

•  Archetypot  p.  80.    See  alflo  Flfiohier,  liv.  vi.  p.  $34. 
t  Von  Hefele,  p.  553. 
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mind  and  habits.  A  countenance  sharp  and  emaciated;  a 
sallow  complexion,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  and  the  upper  lip 
projecting  far  over  the  lower;  a  pair  of  small  eyes,  deep-set, 
dark,  and  piercing ;  and  an  ample  forehead  without  a  wrmkle ; 
— such  was  the  &ce  of  the  chief  ruler  in  Church  and  State. 
The  expression  of  his  features  was  seyere.  The  prominence 
of  his  two  eye-teeth  gained  him  the  nickname  of  ''the 
elephant."*  His  voice  was  not  agreeable,  though  clear.  His 
whole  demeanour  was  grave ;  his  carriage  erect  and  firm. 
His  presence  was  commanding,  for  his  constitution,  in  spite 
of  many  austerities  and  cares,  was  robust,  and  his  stature 
tall.  Latterly,  indeed,  age  had  made  him  delicate,  and  the 
habits  contracted  in  his  hermitage  availed  not  against  frosts, 
damp,  and  raging  heat. 

There  certainly  never  was  a  day  in  which  mankind  stood 
more  in  need  of  prelates  resembling  Ximenes  in  zeal,  courage, 
and  mortified  habits.  By  such  men  only,  if  at  all,  can  the 
wounds  of  divided  Christendom  be  healed.  But  should 
ecclesiastics  arise,  who,  not  content  with  the  cowl  and  the 
hair-shirt  of  the  Spanish  Cardinal,  imitate  him  also  in 
religious  persecution,  in  reconstructing,  so  far  as  in  them 
lies,  that  medieval  system  of  government  which  is  for  ever 
exploded,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  resist  them  as  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world.  With  this  limita- 
tion we  may  perfectly  well  echo  the  wish  of  Amao  and  Yon 
Hefele :  ''  Would  that  another  Ximenes  were  bom  to  Spain 
in  the  nineteenth  century."  t 

*  Von  Hefele,  p.  658.  f  MemorUu,  iT.  18. 
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Abt,  Vm.— the  LAMBETH  CONFERENCE, 

The  remarkable  Conference  of  the  Episcopate  of  the  AnffUcan 
Communion,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the  middle  of 
Advent,  deserves  a  far  more  particular  notice  than  we  are 
able  to  give  it  in  the  very  few  pages  which  are  all  that  we 
have  at  our  disposal  on  the  present  occasion,  inasn^nch  as, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  momentous  event 
that  has  occurred  sinpe  the  Reformation,  whether  we  regard 
its  immediate  or  future  results. 

In  one  sense  it  may  be  said  to  present  a  marked  and 
intentional  contrast  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  circumstances 
forced  upon  the  Church  of  England  at  that  epoch.  Then  she 
had  to  act  apart  and  in  isolation  from  other  branches  of  the 
Christian  family,  though  consistently  maintaining  that  the 
isolation  was  none  of  her  seeking,  and  on  no  account  to  be 
considered  a  repudiation  of  Catholic  unity.  Now  the  guiding 
spirit  of  her  action  has  been  unity ;  its  operation,  the  combi- 
nation and  intercommunion  of  Church  with  Church  ;  the 
precise  contrary  of  the  other. 

And  yet  in  another  aspect  the  principles  contended  for  are 
the  same.  Formerly  it  was  the  vindication,  on  the  unchanging 
basis  of  Church  authority,  of  the  spiritual  independence  of 
autocephalous  provincial  or  national  Churches,  and  the 
rejection  of  unprimitive  claims  at  variance  therewith.  Now 
it  has  been  the  vindication  of  the  same  thing  under  another 
form,  the  frqpdom  of  such  Churches  to  act  together  as 
imdivided  portions  of  one  undivided  whole. 

Of  both  occasions  we  may  say  it  was  high  time  that  the 
emperilled  principle  should  be  vindicated.  The  experience  of 
to-day  is  proof  enough  of  this.  Follow  the  stream  of  the 
maintainors  of  the  Papal  Supremacy  from  the  Reformation 
epoch  downwards  to  oul*  own  time  and  see  what  they  have 
come  to.  Look  onwards,  preserving  in  thought,  so  far  as  we 
can,  the  continuity  of  the  development,  and  see  what  in  a 
very  few  years  they  must  come  to.  It  was,  indeed,  time  to 
msjke  a  stand.  So  much  for  one  side.  Now  for  the  other. 
Starting  from  the  same  point,  look  down  the  stream  of 
formal,  and  still  more  that  of  popular,  Anglican  theology,  and 
see  whither  the  mighty  impulse  of  the  former  reaction  was 
hurrying  us.  The  merciful  providence  of  God  held  back  the 
Church  whenever  she  spoke  with  authority,  or,  judging  from 
the  overwhelming    preponderance    of   private  opinions,   she 
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would  have  made  shipwreck  of  her  spiritual  claims  altogether. 
Things  had  gone  very  hard  with  her  when  she  produced  a 
Burnet,  who,  after  the  loss  of  the  non-jurors,  was  almost  a 
representative  man.  Harder  still  when,  her  synods  suppressed 
in  the  interest  of  a  Hoadley,  she  sank  down  in  silence  and 
darkness  to  the  level  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Thank  God 
her  synods  were  silent  then,  when,  almost  all  true  notion  of 
the  Church  was  gone,  and  she  had  hecome  to  all  outward 
appearance  a  worm-eaten  panel  in  the  state  coach,  gorgeous 
with  paint  and  varnish  hut  rotten  through  and  through. 
Hoadleys  were  common  enough  then,  hut  against  them  did 
scarce  even  a  dog  move  his  tongue. 

We  of  this  generation,  who  with  no  little  impatience  fret 
against  the  evils  we  still  se6  among  us,  can  form  no  adequate 
idea  of  what  our  fathers  saw  in  their  youth.  The  English 
Church  has  heen  roused  and  drawn  hack  from  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  on  which  she  was  sleeping,  and  we,  awake  and 
wonoering,  look  on  at  the  downward  rush  of  those  who  are  not 
plunging  into  new  and  self-originated  heresies,  hut  are  only 
holdmg  on  in  the  course  which  we  were  all  taking  a  century 
ago. 

Shut  up  in  our  little  island,  we  had  come  to  glory  in  our 
isolation  instead  of  mourning  it ;  or  rather  We  had  lost  nearly 
all  idea  that  things  either  could  he  or  ought  to  he  other  than 
they  were.  "  Pride,  fulness  of  hread  and  aBundance  of 
idleness  "  had  done  their  work ;  the  State  was  the  idol  of 
bishops,  clergy,  and  people,  and  they  worshipped  it  with  all 
their  power.  Then  came  the  gradual  sapping  of  the  founda- 
tions of  political  Christianity,  and  when  the  unbelief  long 
latent  in  the  Church  was  forced  out  by  the  ffl-owth  of 
intellectual  energy,  the  State  at  once  and  opemy  ranged 
itself  on  its  side.  The  Gorhams,  the  Eliots,  the  Essayists 
and  Reviewers,  the  Stanleys,  the  Colensos,  all  are  now  seen 
to  be  working  together  to  one  end,  in  the  attempt  to  bind  the 
Church  to  the  wheels  of  the  state  car,  that  it  may  be  crushed 
to  pieces  in  its  helpless  decay. 

They  thought  she  was  dead  already,  and  when  the  voice 
was  first  heard,  **  Give  place,  she  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth," 
they  laughed  it  to  scorn,  knowing,  as  they  imagined,  that  she 
was  dead,  that  isolation  and  unspirituality  had  extinguished 
all  corporate  life.  So  far  we  had  drifted ;  whither  we  might 
yet  drift  the  readers  of  the  frothy  malignity  of  the  Times 
and  the  heavy  malignity  of  Dr.  Colenso  will  be  able  to 
judge. 

It  was  high  time  to  make  a  stand.    The  reaction  f^om 
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ecclesiastical  despotism  nnchecked  and  fostered  had  bro 
us  to  the  imminent  hazard  of  losing  all  ecclesiastical  autho 
the  Yindication  of  lawful  independence  to  the  verge  of 
berate  and  contemptuous  isolation. 

But  out  of  the  very  urgency  of  the  danger  God  brough 
liveranoe.  The  peril,  once  realized,  was  by  His  mercy  opp< 
and  in  the  right  way  in  the  main.  Notwithstanding  many 
takes  in  practice,  the  remedy  was  rightly,  however  imperfc 
apprehended  in  theory  from  the  first.  The  false  prin 
of  isolation  was  to  be  counteracted  by  the  true  princip! 
combination  and  union.  First,  by  individuals,  through 
informal  but  powerfid  agency  of  public  meetings,  Cb 
unions,  and  the  like ;  then  by  the  Church  herself  throng] 
formal  and  authoritative  medium  of  synods.  The  { 
Bishop  of  Exeter  led  the  way ;  the  Province  of  Cantei 
shortly  afterwards  followed;  then,  with  slower  and 
reluctant  steps,  the  Province  of  York.  We  can  all  reme 
with  what  unerring  instinct  of  danger  every  fresh  develop 
of  synodal  action  was  maligned  and  ridiculed  by  the  w 
But  the  work  went  on  and  prospered,  and  though  it  n: 
but  slowly  it  moved  surely,  and  has  scarcely  ever,  if  ever 
occasion  to  write  against  its  records,  ''To  be  undone  ! 
after.'*  Many  earnest  and  sagacious  Churclunen  may 
thought  that  Convocation  has  left  undone  much  that  it  c 
to  have  done,  but  it  has  not  done  much  that  it  ought  to 
left  undone.  Considering  the  circumstances  under  whi 
has  been  placed,  we  think  few  great  public  revivals  have 
kept  more  free  from  positively  false  steps. 

Synodal  action,  however,  is  nothing  but  the  spii 
activity  of  a  combined  Episcopate,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
the  principle  once  established,  on  however  small  a  seal 
the  remedy  called  for  by  the  necessities  of  the  time,  < 
not  be  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  individual 
vinces.  The  streams  were  running  from  the  mountains 
they  must  needs  converge.  Communications  took  ] 
between  the  English  provincial  synods  ;  kindly  greetings 
exchanged  between  mother  and  daughter  Churches, 
between  the  daughter  Churches  among  themselves.  The 
the  far-ofi*  South,  in  one  of  the  smallest  of  Ecclesias 
Provinces,  broke  out  deadly  heresy,  and  forthwith  not 
province  only  but  the  whole  Anglican  Communion  was  \ 
The  pulse  of  a  common  life  and  a  common  love  vibi 
throughout  the  entire  body.  The  legal  position  of  the  Ch 
in  the  colonies  had  already  been  shown  to  be  involve* 
doubt  and  confusion^  and  when  the  spiritual  action  oi 
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South  African  proyince  had  heen  declared  legally  nnll  and 
Yoidy  the  Chnrch  was  thrown  on  herself  alone  for  the  ymdica- 
tion  of  her  inherent  authority.  The  internal  conditions  of 
the  English  Commonion  caDed  for  a  further  development  of 
combined  synodical  action  for  the  defence  of  the  common  faith 
and  the  maintenance  of  common  discipline. 

Running  parallel  with  the  above-named  events  there  had 
been  for  years  a  gradually  increasing  desire  for  the  renewal  of 
fraternal  relations  not  only  with  all  parts  of  our  own  immediate 
Communion  but  with  the  whole  GathoUc  body.  How  it  first 
arose  none  can  say ;  it  was  the  work  of  the  Spirit  according 
to  His  Own  Will.  As  in  the  other  instance  so  here^  the 
movement  began  with  individuals ;  in  private  prayers^  in 
private  action ;  then  in  combined  action,  the  formation  of 
societies,  the  A.P.U.C.,  and  the  Eastern  Church  Association. 
Soon  it  began  to  assume  its  rightfrd  place  in  Synodal  Assem- 
blies ;  in  the  American  Church  first,  immediately  afterwards 
in  our  own.  Standing  committees  were  appointed,  mutual 
co-operation  sought  and  obtained.  The  fruits  were  soon 
apparent.  The  heart  of  the  East  began  to  open  to  us  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  in  multiplied  acts  of  friendliness,  in  isolated 
iQstances  of  actual  Communion,  in  formal  though  non-official 
conferences.  Even  the  Western  Church  was  not  wholly 
nnmoved.  Hundreds  of  Roman  Catholics  joined  the  A.P.U.C., 
a  marked  reaction  began  to  take  place  in  some  quarters  against 
the  preposterous  claims  of  the  Ultramontanes,  and  it  began  to 
seem  not  impossible  to  grave  and  sober  theologians  among 
ourselves  that  terms  of  agreement  might  eventually  be  framed 
on  which  the  English  Church  might  unite  with  the  moderate 
Roman  party.  The  way  was  not  seen  to  anything  more  than 
this :  to  all  human  understanding  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  needle's  eye  than  for  the  genuine  Catholic  and  the 
Ultramontane  elements  to  combine.  They  do  not  really  com- 
bine even  in  the  Roman  Communion  itself,  and  it  is  altogether 
impossible  that  even  an  apparent  combination  should  extend 
beyond  it. 

Still,  even  the  West  was  not  wholly  barren  ground ;  the  well- 
worn  dictum  of  De  Maistre  was  not  forgotten  ;  and  the  result 
of  the  whole  movement  found  expression  in  various  ways, 
among  which  we  may  mention  the  establishment  of  this 
Review,  the  Sermons  and  Essays  on  Re-union,  and  the  famous 
Eirenicon  with  its  consequences.  Naturally,  however,  it  was 
in  the  direction  of  the  East,  as  we  have  said,  where  there  are 
fewer  substantial  and  traditional  obstacles  to  be  surmounted, 
that  the  hopes  of  Re-union  were  least  clouded ;  and  it  was  in 
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that  direction,  therefore,  that  the  most  faTOurable  opportunities 
might  be  expected  to  arise. 

In  both  our  internal  and  external  relations,  then,  eveiything 
seemed  ripe  for  some  unusual  action.  Until  that  period  in  our 
domestic  Ecclesiastical  history  to  which  we  brought  down  our 
summary  the  two  streams  had  flowed  on  apart,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cautious  and  tentatiye  measures  adopted  by 
the  American  synods  and  our  own.  There  had  been  no 
corporate  effort  made  to  bind  the  Mother  Church  of  England 
more  closely  to  her  many  daughters,  and  at  the  same  time  and 
by  the  same  agency  to  stretch  out  hands  of  love  and  affection 
to  the  Churches  of  the  two  great  sister  Communions.  But  the 
time  was  now  come,  and  the  way  was  wonderful.  Isolation 
and  its  resultant  Erastianism  had  in  their  blind  rashness  over- 
•reached  themselyes ;  the  barriers  which  seemed  to  shut  in  the 
Churches  of  the  British  Empire  suddenly  crumbled  away,  and 
the  spiritual  bodies,  with  their  spiritual  life  renewed,  immedi- 
ately coalesced  in  a  great  act  of  corporate  unity,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  needs  of  their  own  communion  demanded 
a  re-assertion  of  the  one  unchanging  faith,  and  when  that 
re-assertion  would  fall  with  the  best  effect  on  the  prepared 
minds  of  the  other  great  branches  of  the  Church.  What 
had  Mr.  Long,  what  had  the  Privy  Council,  what  had  Dr. 
Colenso,  to  do  with  the  Re-union  of  Christendom  ?  Precisely 
what  they  had  to  do  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Lambeth 
Council.  The  two  great  questions  of  the  spiritual  and  legd 
independence  of  Churches  and  the  essential  Unity  of  all 
branches  of  the  Catholic  family  are  in  their  reality  one.  We 
never  thought  of  these  things  a  while  ago  ;  we  saw  them  only 
apart  when  we  began  to  see  them  at  all ;  now  we  are  learning 
to  see  them  in  union  as  a  stereoscopic  whole.  And  what  a 
vision  it  is  :  a  nsion  of  beauty,  yet  not  visionary. 

When  we  realize  this,  it  will  no  longer  seem  at  all  wonder- 
ful (as  it  might  do  otherwise)  that  the  Re-union  element 
should  have  obtained  such  a  striking  prominence  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Lambeth  Conference.  There  was  scarcely  an 
alternative.  The  only  principles  on  which  the  Bishops  could 
effect  their  immediate  object  were  the  essential  and  immutable 
principles  of  the  unity  of  the  Universal  Chm-ch.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  Resolutions  VIII.  and  IV.  of  the  September 
Session,  which  enunciate  the  bases  of  Anglican  intercommu- 
nion. Mutatis  imttandis,  they  are  equally  applicable  as  an 
Eirenicon  for  all  Christendom.  Or  look  at  the  still  more 
remarkable  "Introduction''  to  the  Resolutions.  The  Resolu- 
tions refer  to  the  wants  of  one  branch ;  the  Introduction^  to 
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thofte  of  ihd  whole  Vine.  There  is  nothing  local  about  it. 
.The  few  words  which  seem  so  are  really  otherwise.  To 
speak  of  ''Bishops  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholio  Church  in 
Tisible  communion  with  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Irda&d/'  points  to  a  communion  of  Churches  which  is  real, 
though  as  yet  invisible.  To  say  they  profess  the  faith 
"  maintained  by  the  Primitiye  Church  and  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  English  Reformation/*  is  to  bind  fast  the  Reformation 
to  the  &ith  of  the  Primitiye  Church.  But  the  chief  force  of 
the  **  Introduction  "  lies  in  its  direct  statements,  which  are 
three  ;  of  which  the  first  is  that  they  thank  God  for  bringing 
the  Council  together ;  the  others,  an  earnest  longing  cry  to 
our  Hearenly  Father  for  the  re-union  of  the  divided  flock  of 
Christ,  and  a  solemn  record  of  their  conviction  of  the  means 
by  which  it  must  be  effectually  promoted.  We  need  not  quote 
the  words,  which  will  be  familiar  we  hope  to  our  readers ; 
we  will  only  say  they  leave  nothing  to  be  aesired. 

The  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  this  "Introduc- 
tion "  do  not  dwarf  the  following  Resolutions,  but  throw  them 
into  their  right  place,  and  give  them  their  just  proportions  as 
regulations  tor  setting  in  order  that  one  portion  of  the  ''divided 
flock"  conmiitted  to  the  especial  pastorate  of  the  Anglican 
Bishops.  But  we  cannot  for  a  moment  forget  that  they 
are  not  acting  as  Bishops  of  a  perfect  and  self-sufficient 
Church,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  one  Universal  Episco- 
pate, in  submission  and  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
whole  body. 

The  same  spirit  pervaded  all  their  proceeding.  In  the 
opening  address  of  the  Primate,  "  The  best  way  of  promoting 
the  Re-union  of  Christendom  "  is  the  first  specified  subject  for 
consideration,  and  is  warmly  commended  to  the  assembled 
bishops. 

The  Encyclical  is  undoubtedly  the  specific  result  of  their 
deliberations  on  that  "head."  Nominally  addressed  to  the 
faithful  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  it  is  in  reality,  and  is 
designed  to  be,  a  manifesto  to  the  whole  Church,  and  an 
explicit  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  Re-union  laid  down  in 
the  above-mentioned  "Introduction."  It  is  as  if  they  had 
fiaid  to  all  Churches,  "  We  long  and  pray  above  aD  things 
for  Re-union ;  these  are  the  means  by  which  it  must  be  attained. 
Brethren,  we  for  our  own  part,  and  by  enjoining  those  under 
our  charge  to  follow  us,  for  them  also,  profess  faithfully  and 
will  firmly  maintain  these  principles.  As  far  as  in  us  lies 
we  hold  out  to  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship."  Above  and 
beyond  its  signifloance  as  a  pastoral  monition  to  their  own 
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people  it  has  another  character  as  an  Encyclical  invitation  to 
general  Be-union  on  a  primitiye  basis. 

So  that  its  translation  into  Greek  and  Latin  with  a  view  to 
nniyersal  circulation  was  not  a  happy  afterthought  but  a 
natural  and  logical  consequence  of  its  adoption.  This,  too, 
explains  the  singularly  restrained  and  conciliatory  manner  in 
which  it  touches  on  subjects  which  could  not  conscientiously 
be  ignored ;  a  manner  so  restrained  and  conciliatory  that  even 
Archbishop  Manning  himself  said  there  was  nothing  in  it  with 
which  a  Boman  Catholic  need  refuse  concurrence.  There  is 
throughout  these  passages  of  the  Encyclical  an  evidently 
studied  desire  not  to  overcharge  our  brethren,  or  to  make 
Churches  responsible  for  more  than  their  formal  authority  has 
officially  sanctioned. 

Beyond  this  and  the  translation  of  the  Pastoral  into  Latin 
little  could  be  done  in  the  West.  The  prevailing  tendencies 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Episcopate  would  have  made  it 
extremely  difficult  to  draw  up  an  acceptable  letter  to  them 
corresponding  to  the  one  ad^essed  to  the  Oriental  Bishops. 
Perhaps,  however,  we  may  fairly  regret  that  the  experiment 
was  not  made ;  though  with  the  standing  example  of  the  bad 
speed  periodically  encountered  by  the  Church  of  Holland  in 
her  dealings  with  the  Boman  See,  and  the  ungracious  reception 
experienced  by  the  A.  P.  U.  C,  the  prospect  cannot  be  con- 
sidered at  all  encouraging,  and  we  are  therefore  ready  to  believe 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  acted  judiciously  in  not 
making  the  attempt  for  the  present.  The  tenor  of  his  letter 
to  the  Eastern  Bishops  proves  that  his  silence  is  actuated  by 
no  want  of  charity.  We  have  rarely  read  an  official  document 
which  gave  us  more  unfeigned  gladness  than  that  letter,  equally 
characterized  as  it  is  by  episcopal  dignity  and  fraternal  gentle- 
ness. Taken  in  connection  with  the  Encyclical  itself  we  may 
surely  hope  that  its  effect  will  be  most  beneficial. 

Another  very  significant  indication  of  the  same  spirit 
pervading  the  Bishops,  all  the  more  marked  from  its  almost 
impromptu  character,  was  the  fourth  Besolution  of  the  ad- 
journed Conference,  "  That  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury be  requested  to  convey  to  the  Church  in  Bussia  an 
expression  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Anglican  Communion  with 
that  Church,  in  the  loss  which  it  has  sustained  by  the  death 
of  his  Eminence  Philarete,  the  venerable  Metropolitan  of 
Moscow."  Such  condolences,  sent  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
"Anglican  Communion,"  are  far  more  than  mere  conven- 
tionalities ;  they  are  the  yearnings  of  a  brotherly  spirit  ready 
to  lay  hold  on  every  opportunity  of  making  itself  Imown  and 
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felt,  and  as  snch  they  have  much  more  than  a  transitoiy 
yalae. 

Snch  then,  not  less  than  the  desire  to  remedy  our  own 
special  esils,  was  the  guiding  aspiration  of  the  Lambeth 
Council  of  1867.  It  may  be  called  the  first  definite  step 
towards  corporate  Be-union  o£Scially  taken  by  any  of  the  three 
great  branches  of  the  Church.  Like  all  first  steps  it  may  seem, 
as  indeed  it  is,  weak  and  uncertain,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a 
real  advance  in  that  much-desired  direction.  Its  consequences 
have  to  be  waited  for.  Its  successors  are  yet  to  come.  But  news 
have  already  reached  us  from  the  East  of  the  favourable  recep- 
tion of  the  Archbishop's  letters,  while  nearer  home  the  Beso- 
lutions  and  Encyclical  have  called  out  a  noticeable  pamphlet 
from  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Communion,  in  which  he  allows 
that  if  these  are  really  the  tenets  and  principles  of  the  Anglican 
Church  there  is  no  substantial  hindrance  to  her  union  with 
the  Oriental  Churches.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  imagines 
these  documents  to  be  incompatible  with  an  acceptance  of  some 
of  our  present  formulae,  but  the  discrepancy  is  apparent  and 
not  real,  and  he  is  not  so  much  responsible  for  the  mistake  as 
the  multitudes  of  our  own  Communion  who  have  interpreted 
those  formulas  in  a  sense  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  primitive 
and  Apostolic  faith.  Let  them  be  rightly  explained  and  the 
apparent  incongruity  will  vanish.  Mutual  explanations  must 
be  the  pathway  to  Be-union,  and  we,  no  less  than  others,  must 
be  content  to  explain. 

We  have  seen  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  which  we  can- 
not yet  see  the  end.  The  Lambeth  Conference  has  closed,  but 
it  is  not  dead.  It  will  live  again  hereafter  with  greater  confi- 
dence and  still  greater  results.  Every  resolution,  every  act 
of  the  Council  that  has  ended  points  to  others  yet  to  come. 
We  believe  the  same  spirit  of  unity  will  prevail  in  them  all. 

It  may  be  said  that  not  only  has  little  been  done,  but  that 
it  is  all  on  one  side ;  that  neither  East  nor  West  has  given 
any  responsive  sign.  Well ;  be  it  so  :  everything  must  take 
time,  and  the  peacemaker  must  come  before  the  peace.  All 
we  say  is,  the  work  has  been  begun,  and  by  God's  mercy  begun 
by  ourselves.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sweet  assurances  that 
God  is  vidth  us  in  the  way  wherein  we  go,  because  "Beati 
pacifici,  quoniam  filii  Dei  vocabuntur." 

The  remarkable  petition  from  the  Nestorian  Christians  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
deserves  a  passing  notice  in  connection  with  this  subject ;  for 
as  the  mind  of  the  English  Primate  has  been  so  much 
occupied  of  late  with  the  thoughts  of  unity^  so  singular  and 
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in  some  respects  so  touching  an  application  cannot  hSl  to  move 
him  deeply.  If  it  be,  as  Dr.  Neale  belieyed,  that  most  of 
these  separated  bodies  are  now  only  nominally  heretical,  and 
have  lost  all  active  attachment  to,  and  perhaps  all  definite 
comprehension  of,  the  distinctire  tenets  of  their  sed;,  then 
there  may  be  something  more  than  hope  of  their  recorety  to 
the  unity  of  the  Ohurch.  We  folly  agree  with  a  writer  in  the 
Church  News  that  the  way  to  deal  with  such  bodies,  sunk  in 
ignorance  and  misery  as  by  their  own  confession  they  are,  is 
to  teach  them  positive  truth  so  far  as  they  will  bear  it,  without 
special  reference  to  their  traditional  errors.  ,  It  is  very  likely 
that  they  would  not  know  that  they  were  unlearning  as  well  is 
learning.  And  here  is  possibly  a  field  in  which  no  Ghirch 
could  work  so  well  as  our  own.  As  Nestorians  they  have  a 
traditional  horror  of  the  Orthodox  Oriental  Communion,  and 
their  petition  to  our  Bishops  shows  how  inveterate  a 
repugnance  they  have  to  Home.  Of  ourselves  they  probably 
know  little  more  than  that  we  claim  to  be  a  brancn  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  are  neither  Orientals  nor  Boman 
Catholics.  But  they  seem  willing  to  confide  in  our  charity 
and  to  take  us  very  much  on  trust.  We  should  have  more 
chance  with  them  than  others.  If  we  could  so  far  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Orthodox  East  as  to  be  allowed  in 
fraternal  charity  to  send  missionaries  to  these  poor  Nestorians, 
it  is  not  wholly  impossible  that  they  might  receive  the  fulness 
of  the  truth,  and  in  due  time,  when  they  loved  the  truth  mote 
than  tradition  and  Catholic  brotherhood  more  than  Sectarian 
prejudice,  might  be  ready  to  confess  the  faith  of  Ephesus 
and  be  corporately  re-united  to  the  Bodv  of  Christ. 

Space  fails  us,  and  we  must  conclude.  Scant  justice  has 
been  done  to  the  subject  before  us,  even  in  the  very  partial 
aspect  in  which  alone  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  consider  it. 
Btit  we  think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  to  regard 
the  Lambeth  Synod  as  nothing  more  than  a  conference  on  the 
internal  affairs  of  our  own  Communion  would  be  a  grave 
historical  error,  and  would  deprive  it  of  one  of  its  most  charac- 
teristic features.  Full  of  hope  as  it  is  for  the  future  of  our 
more  immediate  Communion,  it  is  not  less  full  of  hope  for  the 
future  Re-union  of  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  it  gives  a 
most  cheering  earnest  of  the  part  which  the  English  Church 
may  bear  in  its  accomplishment. 
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Trs  writings  of  the  holy  fathers,  generally,  bear  the  same 
relation  to  tiie  Christian  Church,  and  to  the  New  Testament, 
M  the  Books  calle4  Apocryphal  do  to  the  Synagogue,  and  to 
the  Old  Testament.  Though  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  inspired ;  that  is  to  say,  not  free  from  all  taint  of 
hmnan  imperfection;  they  are  yet  not  common  or  unclean, 
not  such  as  oould  be  produced  by  men  devoid  of  the  spirit  of 
revelation.  And  both  are,  therefore,  to  be  treated  with  respect, 
aa  sacred,  divine,  and  holy ;  and  reoeiyed  as  the  work  of  that 
special  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence,  which,  in  all  ages, 
guides  and  teaches  the  Church. 

One  consequence  of  this  mixed  character,  possessed  by  the 
works  of  the  holy  fathers,  is,  that  they  possess  a  very  varying 
amount  of  authority  and  value.  All  Scripture  is  given  hy  inspira- 
tion of  God,  and  therefore  all  is  profitable;  whereas  this  cannot 
be  said  of  all  the  works  of  the  fathers : — so  long  as  they 
give  utterance  to  the  general  voice  of  the  Church,  their  words 
are  the  words  of  the  Church ;  and,  as  far  as  their  writings 
are  acknowledged  and  approved  by  imiversal  consent,  they 
are  worthy  of  our  utmost  deference,  and  cannot  be  rejected 
without  presumption ;  but  what  they  say  in  their  private  and 
individual  capacity,  may  be  worthless,  or  positively  erroneous. 
Consequently,  the  writings  of  some  of  them  are  far  more 
faluable  and  worthy  of  respect  than  those  of  others.  And 
even  different  works  of  the  same  father  may  widely  differ, 
in  weight  and  authority.  All  their  authority  depends  upon 
the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  Church  : — their 
Uterary  merit  necessarily  depends  upon  the  individual  endow- 
ments of  the  writer. 

Regarded  in  this  light,  the  works  of  S.  John  Damascene 
claim  a  n^ost  conspicuous  place  in  our  regard.  Whether  we 
etnsider  their  intni^sic  value,  the  period  at  which  they  were 
produced,  the  estimation  in  which  they  have  ever  been  held 
by  the  entire  Churcbi  or  their  bearing  upon  many  of  the 
doctrinal  controversies  of  our  own  day ;  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  any  writer  who  is  more  worthy  of  our  attention. 
The  merits  pf  his  most  important  works,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out :  but  first  shall  mdicate  certahi  incidental  circum- 
stances, which  concur  in  imparting  additional  interest  and 
value  to  them. 

John,  called  Mansur  by  thq  Arabians,  was  bom  of  pious 
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and  illustrious  parents,  at  Damascus  in  Syria,  whence  the  name 
by  which  he  is  best  known ;  although,  more  properly,  he  is 
called  Chrysorrhoas  from  his  eloquence,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
from  the  value  of  his  writings.  He  was  brought  up  by  a 
monk,  S.  Eosmas,  called  the  Agiopolite,  from  Jerusalem,  the 
place  of  his  birth.  This  Eosmas,  having  been  seized  by 
Saracen  marauders,  was  redeemed  by  S.  John's  father,  who 
received  him  into  his  house,  and  employed  him  to  instruct 
John,  and  another  Eosmas,  called  the  Melodist ;  who  after- 
wards became  Bishop  of  Majuma,  near  Gaza,  and  who  was 
adopted  by  S.  John's  father.  From  the  facts  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  S.  Eosmas  the  Agiopolite,  and  the  adoption  of  S. 
Eosmas  the  Poet,  as  well  as  their  future  destiny,  a  most 
favourable  notion  must  be  formed  of  the  character  of  the 
family  to  which  S.  John  belonged. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  John  succeeded  him  in  his 
office  of  Councillor  to  the  Caliph  of  Damascus,  and  was  treated 
with  much  distinction.  But,  by  his  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  Iconoclast  heresy,  he  incurred  the  violent  hostility  of  the 
Emperor,  Leo  the  Isaurian  ;  who,  to  ruin  him  with  his  master, 
caused  a  letter  to  be  forged  in  John's  name,  offering  to  betray 
the  city  to  the  Christians.  This  letter,  falling  as  was 
intended,  into  the  Caliph's  hands,  he  hastily  ordered  S. 
John's  hands  to  be  cut  off ;  but  was  soon  convinced  of  the 
treachery  of  the  Imperial  forger,  and  wished  to  retain  John 
in  his  service  ;  but  the  saint,  confounded  at  the  baseness  of 
one  who  was  nominally  a  Christian,  and  grieving  at  the 
scandal  which  such  conduct  would  reflect  upon  the  profession 
of  the  truth,  amongst  the  infidels,  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  S.  Saba,  where  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life ;  devoting  himself  to  the  advocacy  of  the 
true  faith,  with  all  the  power  of  his  mind.  It  was  here,  that 
he  produced  those  works  which  have  always  commanded  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  carefully  studied  them. 

The  period  was  that  of  the  commencement  of  that  heresy, 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  assembly  of  the  last  (Ecumenical 
Council ;  and  thus  it  happened,  that  S.  John  was  the  last 
writer  of  note,  whose  works  were  formally  and  unanimously 
approved,  by  the  acclamations  of  the  assembled  and  as  yet 
undivided  Church.  This  alone  would  give  his  works  a  special 
value,  which  however  is  vastly  enhanced  by  their  intrinsic 
merit.  The  talent  of  John  was  indeed  peciJiarly  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  time.  And  in  this,  the  Providence 
of  God  is  strikingly  displayed :  perhaps  there  never  existed 
any  writer  who  equalled  him;  in  his  power  of  digesting  and 
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reeapitnlatmg  the  teaching  of  his  predecessors ;  at  the  same 
time,  his  works  possess  a  homogeneity  and  indiyidnality, 
which  seem  to  stamp  them  with  the  seal  of  originality.  There 
is  not  a  statement,  scarcely  a  phrase,  in  his  writings,  which 
had  not  been  anticipated,  and  for  which  the  authority  of  pre- 
cedent could  not  be  claimed ;  and  yet,  although  his  works  owe 
so  much  to  compilation,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  they 
are  mere  abridgments  or  collations  ;  for  such  is  the  harmony, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  profundity,  with  which  they  are 
combined,  that  many  thoughts  and  obserrations,  perhaps 
indistinctly  apprehended  by  their  individual  authors,  are,  by 
the  approximation  of  their  separate  expressions,  more  clearly 
elucidated;  and,  above-  all,  throughout  all  his  works,  the 
character  of  unity  of  plan  is  most  carefully  maintained. 

The  most  important  of  S.  John's  works  may  be  thus 
classified  : — I.  His  philosophical  works.  IE.  Sacred  parallels. 
in.  Dogmatic  writings.     TV.  Sacred  poetry.     V.  Sermons. 

The  philosophy  of  S.  John  may  be  described  as  a  rectifi- 
cation of  the  peripatetic,  which  is,  indeed,  the  only  truly 
scientific  system.  It  is  now  almost  needless  to  point  out, 
that  the  ancients  in  no  way  differed  from  the  modems,  as  to 
the  rules  by  which  truth  is  to  be  discovered,  or  certitude  to 
be  established.  Reason,  experience,  and  faith ;  the  motives 
of  credibility,  the  value  of  testimony,  have  been  equally 
recognised,  in  all  ages,  by  all  systematic  thinkers;  nor  does  the 
reproach  cast  by  the  Utilitarians  of  our  day,  upon  the  specula- 
tive tendencies  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  appear  to  us  to  be 
founded  in  justice.  Whilst  they  manifested  a  preference  for 
speculative  truth,  they  did  not  omit  to  point  out  the  right 
path  for  practical  inquiries ;  the  only  point  in  which,  if  any^ 
they  were  deficient,  was  that  they  did  not  recognise  the 
importance  of  the  material  well-being  of  mankind,  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  insisted  upon  in  our  time. 

In  truth,  it  would  be  more  consistent  to  reproach  the 
mechanicians  of  early  times,  for  not  being  philosophers,  than 
to  condenm  the  philosophers  for  not  being  mechanics.  Each 
department  of  study  is  useful  in  its  kind ;  and  at  the  present 
day  we  find  that  mental  philosophers,  logicians,  metaphysicians, 
and  moralists,  are,  as  a  rule,  not  a  whit  more  conversant 
with  the  applied  sciences  than  they  were  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mechanical 
arts  have  been  enormously  developed;  and,  indeed,  entirely 
reconstruated,  by  being  placed  upon  a  logical  and  philoso- 
phical basis. 

It  is  due  to  the  popular  disfavour^  with  which,  in  our  time. 
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the  studies  of  mental  philosophy  and  metaphysics  are  regarded, 
that  they  haye  been  conducted  with  so  little  respect  to  general 
experience,  and  common  sense  :  before  a  man  can  resolve  to 
penetrate  into  the  depths  of  the  science,  he  most  have 
divorced  himself  in  great  measure  from  the  general  opinion 
of  his  fellows ;  and  it  has  generally,  if  not  always,  happened, 
that  in  so  doing  he  has  at  the  same  time  bid  adieu  to 
common  methods  of  arriving  at  truth ;  and  being  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  exceptional  nature  of  his  studies,  he  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  require  an  exceptional  method  of 
investigation :  this  is  the  only  way  we  can  account  for  the 
extraordinary  conclusions  which  have  been  arrived  at  by 
the  majority  of  those  who  have  made  these  subjects  their 
study. 

After  all,  the  philosophy  of  S.  John  does  in  £act  little  more, 
than  insure  that  accuracy  and  precision  of  statement,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary,  in  dealing  with  such  an  important  and 
profound  science  as  Theology ;  the  logician,  and  the  metaphy- 
sician, were  not  the  inventors  of  the  words,  existence,  essence, 
being,  thing,  substance,  individual,  person,  genus,  species, 
relation,  property,  time,  space,  and  the  like ;  neither  were  they 
the  original  propounders  of  the  notions  they  are  intended  to 
convey ;  all  they  profess  to  do  is,  to  fix  the  significance  of  such 
terms,  and  to  discuss,  in  a  systematic  manner,  the  ideas  to 
which  they  are  attached. 

The  Philosophy  of  S.  John  is  contained  in  his  "  Dialectic,*^ 
consisting  of  sixty-five  letters,  addressed  to  his  foster-brother, 
Kosmas  of  Majuma  ;    in  his  *' First  Institutes"  a  treatise 
dedicated  to  John,  Bishop  of  Laodicea ;  and  in  seven  chapters 
of  ^^  Physics.*'    Philosophy  is  love  of  wisdom;  wisdom,  that 
is,  in  its  highest  and  widest  acceptation,  speculative  and  prac- 
tical :  hence,  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  is,  in  truth,  the 
highest  philosophy;  but,  inasmuch  as  this  knowledge   and 
affection  is  unattainable  by  our  unassisted  natural  powers,  and 
requii'es  a  Divine  Bevelation  to  guide  us  to  it,  the  term  Philo- 
sophy, which  has  been  adopted  from  the  heathen  writers,  is 
restricted  to  that  pursuit  of  wisdom,  which  is  attainable  by  the 
natural  powers  of  man.     Thus  restricted,  philosophy  is  to  be 
defined  as  the  knowledge  of  things  by  their  real  nature ;  or, 
as  the  knowledge  of  things  by  their  higher  causes.     The  object 
from  which  all  philosophical  inquiry  starts,  is  ''that  piuch 
talked-of  animal,  man.*'    Man,  then,  is  a  single,  compound 
being  (''body  and  soul  are  one  man  "),  consisting  at  once  of 
flesh  and  spirit,  soul  and  body;  the  anthropologist  studies 
the  whole  man;  the  anatomist  and  physiologist  study  the 
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body ;  the  psychologist  studies  the  mind.  Both  the  materialist 
and  the  spiritualist  deny  obvious  facts,  which  can  only  he 
adequately  recognised  by  him  who  admits  the  objectivity  of 
th6  mind,  and  at  the  same  time,  its  intimate  unioQ  with  the 
body ;  which  is  its  instrument,  and  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  existence,  controls  and  modifies  its  manifestations:  It  is 
at  the  points  of  contact  between  mind  and  matter  that  the 
most  valuable  information  respecting  their  mutual  relations  is 
to  be  sought ;  and  hence  arises  the  fallacy  of  those  methods 
of  research,  "in  which  mind  has  been  studied  by  metaphysi- 
inans,  altogether  without  reference  to  its  material  instruments ; 
whilst  the  frame  has  been  dissected  out  by  anatomists,  and 
analysed  by  chemists,  as  if  they  expected  to  map  out  the  course 
of  thought,  or  to  weigh  or  measure  the  intensity  of  emotion.'** 
The  essential  reality  of  both  mind  and  body,  must  then  be  con- 
stantly admitted,  as  also  the  unity  of  being,  resulting  from 
both.  Still,  the  superiority  of  the  mind,  as  regards  function 
and  permanence,  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of;  ''the  pecu- 
Uarities  of  individual  animals  depend  upon  certain  peculiarities 
of  action ;  for  the  doctrine  of  absorption  teaches  us,  that  of 
actual  substance  (matter),  nothing  is  permanent ;  but  all  suffers 
an  incessant  revolution  and  change,  of  which  nothing  can 
remain  but  certain  peculiarities  of  action.''  f  Further  than 
this,  the  mental  philosopher  does  not  carry  his  observation  of 
the  human  body,  but  relinquishes  that  to  the  physicist ;  whilst 
he  continues  his  investigation  of  the  force  of  the  body,  the 
mind.  S.  John  divides  mental  phenomena  into  the  vegetative, 
the  intellectual,  and  the  rational ;  but  since  he  refers  all  pure 
knowledge  to  the  intellectual,  whilst  to  the  rational  he  refers 
all  that  relates  to  action,  it  is  more  consistent  with  modem 
language  to  divide  the  human  soul  into  the  vital,  the  knowing, 
and  the  willing ;  and  just  as  the  anatomist  finds  it  convenient 
to  describe  each  muscle  in  a  limb,  separately,  although  there 
is  scarcely  a  single  movement  of  the  body  which  is  not  pro- 
duced by  the  combined  action  of  several ;  so  the  psychologist, 
although  he  knows  that  in  almost  every  act  of  the  mind  these 
several  powers  combine  their  action,  yet  he  also  finds  it  con- 
venient to  study  each  apart,  before  observing  their  combined 
eflFects.  Thus,  then,  to  the  vital  principle,  chiefly  belong 
nutrition,  development,  growth,  and  generation  ;  to  the 
knowing — consciousness,  sensation,  simple  perception,  and 
apprehension  ;  to  the  willing — whatever  is  voluntary.     The 

*  Carpenter,  Human  Phytiology,  p.  547. 

t  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  by  CharleB  Bell.    London :  1804,  voL 
iT.  p.  267. 
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Tegetatiyei  or  vital,  is  possessed  by  man  in  common  with  plants 
and  animals ;  the  knowing,  in  common  with  aninntla ;  the 
willing,  at  least  in  its  highest  development,  is  peculiar  to  man : 
whence  man  is  most  properly  defined  as,  '^  a  rational  animal." 
For,  if  we  define  the  knowing  as  a  consciousness  of  existence, 
and  of  certain  conditions  of  such  existence — and  the  willing 
as  an  instinctive  motion  towards  that  which  is — or  is  sup- 
posed to  be — good,  the  element  of  moral  determination  is 
essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  will,  and  this  is  not  possessed 
by  brutes.* 

The  consideration  of  those  functions,  which  mainly  depend 
upon  the  vital  power,  are  closely  connected  with  the  science  of 
physiology,  and  do  not  occupy  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
psychologist ;  hence  it  is  the  knowing  and  the  willing  in  iheii 
several  manifestations  which  constitute  the  proper  study  of  the 
mental  philosopher  :  he  commences  with  sensation,  general 
and  special.  So  long  as  the  senses  remain  in  a  state  of  strict 
passivity,  they  are  actuated  solely  by  the  knowing ;  but  imme- 
diately they  become  directed  by  attention,  the  willing  comes 
into  play  and  they  become  subject  to  its  control.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  thought :  so  long  as  the  mind  continues 
passive,  in  a  state  of  pure  perception  or  recollection,  the 
knowing  alone  acts  ;  but  immediately  intention  directs  the 
thought,  the  willing  takes  the  lead,  and  guides  the  perceptive 
or  recollective  power,  according  to  choice.  On  the  other 
hand :  so  long  as  the  will  acts  in  consequence  of  deliberation 
or  choice,  so  long  does  it  retain  its  control ;  but  when,  by 
means  of  a  preponderating  and  sudden  impression  on  the 
knowing,  an  irrational  impulse  is  produced ;  the  wiU  loses  its 
pre-eminence,  and  in  general,  the  more  a  man  is  influenced 
by  passion  or  impulse  the  more  he  loses  that  power,  which  is 
the  chief  distinction  between  him  and  the  brutes. 

Thought,  then,  is  produced  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
knowing  and  the  willing.  But  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just 
notion  of  the  phenomenon  of  thought,  it  is  further  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration  a  certain  conformity  and  correlation, 
which  really  subsists  between  the  psychical  powers  of  man, 
and  the  rest  of  the  universe  by  which  ho  is  surrounded  :  just 

*  At  the  risk  of  being  considered  fanciful,  we  would  point  out  the  very 
striking  fact  that,  as  a  means  of  communication  between  each  of  these 
powers  of  the  soul,  and  the  body,  there  is  appropriated  a  corresponding 
division  of  the  nervous  system.  The  sympathetic  nerve,  which  supplies  aU 
the  organs  of  organic  life,  is  the  instrument  of  the  vital  power :  the  afferent 
nerves,  and  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  pertain  to  the  knowing  :  and  the  effe- 
rent nerves,  or  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion,  are  the  messengers,  oatiying 
the  stimulus  of  the  will  to  the  immediate  organs  of  voluntary  motion. 
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as  we  admit  a  like  conformity  between  the  nutritiTe  powers 
and  the  food.  It  would  avail  nothing  for  man  to  possess  such 
a  marvellously  organised  alimentary  system,  did  not  nature 
afford  a  suitable  and  corresponding  material  for  it  to  assimilate. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  mind.  And  thus  we  arrive  at  our 
knowledge  of  the  objective  existence  of  the  true  and  the  good : 
the  true,  resulting  from  the  conformity  between  the  knowing 
power  and  its  objects  ;  the  good,  pertaining  to  the  conformity 
between  the  willing  and  the  rest  of  the  universe. 

Recognising  all  these  £eu;ts,  which  form  the  basis  of  all 
philoBophical  inquiry,  the  peripatetic  system,  as  adopted  and 
corrected  by  S.  John,  regularly  investigates  all  the  phenomena 
resulting  from  the  relations  existing  between  man  and  the 
nniverse  of  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty,  of  which  he  forms  a 
part ;  and  at  every  step  of  the  inquiry  necessarily  points  to 
that  Supreme  Force,  vital,  intelligent,  and  willing,  by  which  all 
these  inferior  forces,  as  well  as  the  matter  subject  to  them, 
are  brought  into  being,  and  constantly  controlled.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  reasonable  and  just  method  of  inquiry,  the  only 
one  deserving  of  the  name  of  scientific,  all  those  absurd  fancies 
which,  during  the  last  three  or  four  centuries  have  been 
advanced  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  apparently  with  the 
express  motive  of  bewildering  mankind,  are  simply  put  out  of 
court :  they  are  all  beside  the  question,  and  no  more  affect  the 
genuine  conclusions  of  the  mental  philosopher,  than  they  do 
the  doctrines  of  gravitation,  or  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

In  his  book  of  Sacred  Parallels,  S.  John  brings  together, 
under  different  heads,  appropriate  lessons  from  Scripture  and 
the  fathers  upon  various  points  of  morality  and  religion.  It 
is  a  work  of  great  merit,  clearly  showing  the  vast  learning  of 
the  author,  as  well  as  his  peculiar  talent  for  compilation  ;  and 
would  well  repay  any  translator,  who  would  undertake  to 
reproduce  it  in  an  English  version. 

But  it  is  his  "Accurate  Edition  of  the  Orthodox  Faith  " 
which  is  the  most  valuable  work  of  S.  John,  as  well  as  the 
most  important  to  the  modem  reader :  living,  as  he  did,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  middle  ages ;  before  the  reign  of 
ignorance,  innovation,  and  scholasticism,  and  the  decline  of 
scientific  knowledge  ;  the  last  of  the  fathers — ^for  to  him  this 
title  properly  belongs — ^brought  to  the  work  of  exposition  of 
Church  Dogma,  the  talents  of  a  penetrating  sagacity  and  vast 
erudition.  At  the  same  time  he  was  gifted  with  such 
humility,  that  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  originated  any 
thing,  even  in  the  way  of  expression.  This  work  is,  accord- 
ingly, rather  a  cento  from  the  works  of  the  fathers  than  an 

l2 
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original  composition ;  and  yet  it  is  composed  with  snch  skill  that 
its  unity  is  perfect.  It  resembles  rather  a  protracted  symbol  than 
a  scientific  treatise,  although  it  is  jyoperly  regarded  as  the 
.first  systematic  treatise  on  Christian  Theology.  And  herein 
consists  the  peculiar  value  of  this  work,  that  it  gives  us  a 
summary  of  Divinity,  at  the  very  termination  of  the  period 
which  produced  its  most  valuable  utterances.  The  Providence 
of  God  seems  to  be  displayed,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  the 
special  aptitude  for  this  work,  with  which  S.  John  was 
endowed,  and  the  period  at  which  it  was  exercised.  It  was 
written  late  enough  to  comprise  all  the  observations  of  the 
most  talented  expositions  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  yet 
early  enough  to  obtain  the  formal  approbation  of  the  "  un- 
divided Church.**  We  here  have  summed  up,  so  to  speak, 
all  the  scattered  utterances  of  Christian  doctrine,  before 
the  succession  of  tradition  was  in  any  way  interrupted; 
and  this  summary  mot  with  unanimous  acceptance  and  ap- 
proval both  in  the  East  and  the  West,*  before  the  schism 
of  the  latter.  S.  John  was  the  last  doctor  of  the  ''  undi- 
vided Church/'  as  well  as  the  father  of  dogmatic  theology,  as 
a  science. 

In  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  usually  met  with,  the  work 
consists  of  four  books,  the  first  treating  of  pure  Theology, 
OedXoyuL  airXr),  that  is  to  say,  doctrines  relating  to  God 
Himself  alone,  without  any  reference  to  creatures.  The  three 
last,  containing  oeconomic  theology,  OeoXoyia  ol/covo/jLucrjj 
which  signifies  doctrines  respecting  God,  in  relation  to 
creatures ;  the  second  Book  gives  an  account  of  creation  ;  the 
third,  which  is  the  longest,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  Incar- 
nation ;  and  the  fourth  book  contains  the  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  the  Sacraments,  and  other  subjects. 
But  this  division  into  four  books  did  not  exist  in  the  work  in 
its  original  form.  Some  have  even  doubted  whether  S.  John 
left  any  divisions  in  it  at  all,  for  the  style  is  continuous  from 
beginning  to  end.  But  from  internal  evidence  it  is  clear  that 
as  it  left  the  author's  hands  it  was  divided  into  chapters,  not 
numbered,  but  with  a  title  to  each.  This  accounts  for  the 
great  variation  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  of  the 
chapters  in  different  editions,  scarcely  any  two  being  exactly 
alike  in  this  respect.      The  division  into  books  is  certainly 

•  It  was  reserved  for  Aquinas  (than  "whom  no  one  is  more  indebted  to 
S.  John,  both  for  his  philosophy  and  his  theology),  to  insinuate  that  in  his 
strict  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  his  predecessors,  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  alone,  S.  John  was  a 
foUower  of  Nestorius  !    (P.  I.,  Qy.  XXXVI.,  Art.  U.,  ad  3m.) 
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coDYenient,  and  we  shall  now  give  a  brief  digest   of  their 
contents. 

Reason,  being  the  gift  of  the  same  God  who  is  the  author 
of  Revelation,   is    legitimately    employed    in    studying  and 
investigating  the  truths  which  Revelation  has  made  known. 
Revelation,  being  addressed  to  man,  is  addressed  to  a  reason- 
able being  ;  but  the  very  first  fact  which  reason  arrives  at,  on 
being  confronted  with  Revelation,  is  its  own  insufficiency.     It 
is  with  this  truth,  therefore,  that  theology  commences:  and 
thus,  at  starting,  clears  its  path  from  any  obstacles  which  the 
perversity  of  man's  intellect  might  raise  up.     God  Himself 
is  incomprehensible  to  us,  and  reason  concurs  with  revelation 
iQ  assuring  us  of  that  truth,  as  fully  as  it  does  in  assuring  us 
of  the  truth  of  God's  existence.     Hence  **  supposing  a  revela- 
tion to  be  made,  it  must  contain  many  things  very  different 
from  what  we  should  have  expected."      "  Christianity  is  a 
scheme   quite   beyond   our   comprehension."*      Accordingly, 
when  once  we  are  convinced,  by  reasonable  evidence,  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  revelation,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
receiving  whatever  that  revelation  teaches.     Still,  in  many 
cases,  and  especially  in  fundamental  points,  we  are  gratified 
by  the  discovery  that  reason  goes  hand  in  hand  with  revela- 
tion in  assuring  us  of  the  truth  of  many  of  its  doctrines :  thus, 
besides  the  existence  of  God,  we  have  recourse  to  reason  to 
prove  His  unity.  His  eternity,  omnipotence,  and  goodness, 
and  other  essential  attributes.     Of  these  attributes  some  are 
such  as  are  capable  of  expression ;  others,  although  we  can 
form  some  notion  of  them,  are  either  such  as  we  cannot  by 
any  means  express,  or  else  such  as  are   most  conveniently 
described  by  negatives ;   in  general,  however,  whatever  con- 
tributes to  describe  infinite  perfection  may  be  said  of  God 
affirmatively.      It  is  thus  that  S.  John  treats  of  the  essential 
attributes  of  the  Godhead ;  he  then  proceeds  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  which  necessarily  transcends  reason,  and  is 
derived  from  revelation  alone.     He  shows  how  this  mystery 
was  faintly  shadowed  forth  to  the  Jews,  and  then  enters  at 
large  into  a  sublime  exposition  of  it  in  the  fulness  of  that 
light   which   the   Gospel    throws  upon   it.^     Grounding  his 
arguments  mainly  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  unchangeableness 
and  unity  of  God  and  the  reality  of  His  Paternity,  he  shows 
how  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  necessarily  follows  upon 
these  truths,   and  how  the   eternal  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  completes  them  ;  whilst  the  circumincession  manifests 

•  Batler*B  Analogy ,  Part  n.  ch.  iv. 
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the  essential  aDity,  as  an  actual  consequence  of  the  Trinity. 
The  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  alone 
must  be  carefully  upheld,  otherwise  we  must  either  admit  two 
principles  in  the  Godhead,  or  else  bring  in  a  duality  as  well  aa 
a  Trinity. 

The  second  book,  commencing  with  the  sixteenth  chapter, 
after  treating  of  age,  the  angels,  and  demons,  proceeds  to  giye 
an  account  of  the  material  universe,  in  which  the  received 
cosmology  is,  of  course,  the  only  available  theory ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  S.  John,  unlike  the  schoolmen — who  rashly 
incorporated  the  current  physical  theories  of  their  time  with 
theology — carefully  points  out  that  he  merely  adopts  received 
opinions,  and  offers  them  for  what  they  are  worth,  without 
making  himself  responsible  for  them ;  hence,  although  his 
account  of  creation  unavoidably  contains  many  absurdities, 
yet,  wherever  it  bears  upon  religion,  his  observations  are 
surprisingly  accurate  and  reverent.  Having  concluded  his 
description  of  the  natural  world,  he  gives  an  explanation  of 
Paradise : — 

"  There  are  some  who  imagine  Paradise  to  be  obvious  to 
sense,  others  consider  that  it  is  purely  intellectual;  but  I 
rather  judge,  that  as  man  is  created  at  the  same  time  sentient 
and  intelligent,  so  also  was  this  most  sacred  temple,  at  the 
same  time  sensible  and  intellectual,  ha\dng  a  twofold  aspect : 
for  the  body  it  was  an  abiding  in  that  most  divine  and 
beautiful  region,  which  we  have  described ;  but  for  the  soul 
a  continuance  in  the  higher,  and  incomparable,  and  most 
excellent  of  all  places ;  having  God  for  house  and  host,  and 
having  Him  for  a  most  glorious  garment,  and  an  investiture 
with  His  grace,  and  a  nourishment  with  that  only  sweetest 
food  of  contemplation  of  Him,  as  another  angel.  Wherefore, 
the  tree  of  life  is  worthily  so  called,  for  it  bestows  upon  those 
who  partake  of  it,  a  life  not  interrupted  by  death,  [that  is  to 
say]  the  sweetness  of  Divine  Communion,  which,  therefore, 
God  called  every  tree,  for  He  said :  Of  every  tree  that  is  in 
Paradise  shalt  thou  eat  for  food.  For  He  is  All,  in  Whom, 
and  by  Whom,  all  things  subsist.  But  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  is  the  knowledge  of  manifold  speculation  : 
that  is,  the  knowledge  of  one's  own  nature,  which  is  good 
indeed  in  those  who  are  perfect,  and  who  addict  themselves  to 
Divine  contemplation  *  *  *  *  but  is  not  good  in  those 
who  are  but  young,  and  more  intemperate  in  their  appetite.'' 

Having  completed  the  development  of  this  explanation  ol 
Paradise,   he    enters   upon    his  anthropology,   physical,   and 
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psyehicftl.  This  occupies  twenty-one  sections,  or  seventeen 
of  the  numbered  chapters,  successively  treathig  of  man  as 
soul  and  body,  of  pleasure,  pain,  fear,  anger,  imagination, 
sensation,  thought,  memory,  the  internal  and  uttered  word, 
affection,  and  operation ;  then  of  the  will,  the  voluntary  and 
involuntary,  of  that  which  is  in  our  power,  that  is,  free  will, 
the  cause  of  free  will,  of  things  not  in  our  power,  and  thus  of 
Providence  and  predestination.  The  most  characteristic  of 
these  sections  is  that  on  free  will : — 

"With  regard  to  the  account  to  be  given  of  free  will,  that 
is,  of  things  that  are  in  our  power ;  the  first  question  is, 
whether  there  be  anything  in  our  power,  for  there  are  many 
who  dispute  this  :  a  second  is,  what  are  the  things  which  are 
in  our  power,  and  over  which  we  have  control :  thirdly,  the 
cause  has  to  be  sought,  wherefore  God,  Who  made  us,  made 
us  free  of  will.  Entering  therefore  upon  the  first  question, 
we  shall  first  deal  with  it  by  showing,  from  what  is  admitted 
by  those  who  deny  it,  that  there  are  some  things  in  our 
power.  And  we  argue  thus  :  Of  all  things  which  are  done, 
they  say,  that  either  God  is  their  cause,  or  else  necessity,  or 
fate,  or  nature,  or  fortune,  or  an  automaton.  But  the  work  of 
God,  is  being  and  Providence  ;  that  of  necessity,  is  those 
things  which  have  always  the  self-same  movement :  that  of 
&te,  is  that  which  is  accomplished  by  necessity,  of  itself; 
that  of  nature,  is  generation,  increase,  corruption,  plants,  and 
animals ;  that  of  fortune,  rare  and  unexpected  events.  For 
they  define  fortune  to  be :  from  the  coincidence  and  concur- 
rence of  two  causes,  having  their  origin  in  choice,  for 
something  else  than  what  was  intended,  to  be  produced; 
such  as  the  finding  of  a  treasure  on  digging  a  grave;  for 
neither  did  he  who  hid  the  treasure,  do  so  that  another  might 
find  it;  nor  did  he  who  found  it,  dig  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  treasure  ;  but  the  one,  that,  when  he  would,  he  might 
recover  it,  the  other  that  he  might  dig  a  grave :  so  that 
somewhat  else  must  have  concurred  besides  that  which  each 
proposed  to  himself.  The  work  of  that  which  is  automatic  is, 
whatever  befals  inanimate  or  irrational  beings,  without  nature 
or  art.  This  is  their  doctrine.  But  now ;  to  which  of  these 
are  we  to  attribute  the  actions  of  men,  if  man  is  neither  the 
cause  nor  the  origin  of  actions  ?  For  it  is  not  lawful  to 
attribute  shameful  or  unjust  acts  to  God;  nor  yet  to  necessity; 
for  they  are  not  among  those  things  which  are  sdways  the  same ; 
nor  to  fate,  for  they  do  not  afi&rm  that  fate  pertains  to  con- 
tingencies, but  to  necessary  things ;  nor  to  nature,  for  the 
works  of  nature  are  animals  and  plants ;  nor  to  fortune,  for 
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the  actions  of  man  are  not  rare  and  nnexpected ;  nor  to  an 
automaton,  for  it  is  the  accidents  of  inanimate  and  irrational 
things,  that  they  say  pertain  to  the  automatic.  It  remains, 
that  man  himsebT,  who  acts,  and  performs,  is  the  origin  of  his 
own  works,  and  has  free  wiU. 

"  Again,  if  man  be  in  no  wise  the  author  of  action,  his 
having  deliberation  would  be  superfluous ;  for  why  would  he 
exercise  deliberation,  supposing  he  were  not  the  master  of  any 
action  ?  For  all  deliberation  is  for  the  sake  of  action.  And, 
to  represent  the  very  best  and  most  honourable  thing  in  man, 
as  something  superfluous,  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity ; 
and  hence,  if  he  deliberate,  it  is  for  the  s£^e  of  action ;  for 
all  deliberation  is  on  account  of  action,  and  through  action." 

The  third  book,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation ;  and  contains  the 
most  complete  exposition  of  the  great  mystery  of  godliness, 
which  is  anywhere  to  be  found.  As  an  example  of  the  nature 
of  the  reasoning  here  employed,  we  shall  give  part  of  the 
Chapter  against  the  Monophysites  : — 

"The  Natures  were  united  to  each  other,  unchangeably 
and  unalterably  :  neither  the  Divine  Nature  departing  from  its 
own  simplicity,  nor  certainly  the  human  being  either  changed 
into  the  nature  of  Godhead,  or  going  away  into  non-existence ; 
nor  yet  of  the  two,  one  compound  nature  being  formed.  For  a 
compound  nature  cannot  be  consubstantial  with  either  of  the 
two  natures  of  which  it  is  composed;  being,  in  fact,  a 
completely  different  one  from  either  of  them  : — just  as  a  body, 
composed  of  the  four  elements,  is  neither  said  to  be  consub- 
stantial with  fire,  nor  is  it  said  to  be  air,  nor  water,  nor  earth, 
nor  is  it  consubstantial  with  any  of  them  ;  if  then,  according 
to  the  heretics,  Christ,  after  the  union,  were  a  person  of  one 
compound  nature;  from  a  simple  nature,  He  must  have 
become  changed  into  a  compound,  and  was  neither  consubstan- 
tial with  the  Father,  Who  is  of  a  simple  Nature,  nor  with  His 
mother  (for  she  was  not  composed  of  Divinity  and  humanity) ; 
nor  is  He  in  the  Divinity  and  humanity ;  nor  will  He  be  styled 
God  or  man,  but  only  Christ.  And  Christ  will  be  not  the 
title  of  His  Person,  but  (as  they  say),  of  the  one  nature. 
Whereas  we  lay  it  down  as  a  doctrine,  that  Christ  is  not  of  one 
compound  nature,  nor  of  different  natures,  a  something 
different,  (as,  for  instance,  of  soul  and  body,  there  is  man  ;  or 
as,  of  four  elements  there  may  be  a  body),  but  that,  of 
different  natures  He  has  the  very  same.  For  we  confess, 
that  of  Divinity  and  humanity,  there  is,  and  is  said  to  be,  one 
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self-same  Person  ;  perfect  God  and  perfect  Man,  and  that  He 
is  of  the  two,  and  in  the  two  Natures. 

**  But  we  say  that  Christ  is  the  title  of  His  Person,  not  as 
though  it  were  spoken  one-sidedly,  but  as  being  indicative  of 
the  two  Natures.  For  He  Himself  anointed  Himself,  as  God 
anointing  the  Body  with  His  Divinity ;  but  as  Man  being 
anointed,  for  He  Himself  is  both  the  one  and  the  other,  (that 
is,  God  and  man,)  and  the  Divinity  is  the  Unction  of  the 
Humanity. 

"  For,  if  Christ  were  of  one  composite  Nature,  and  were 
consubstantial  with  the  Father,  then  also  the  Father  would  be 
composite  and  consubstantial  with  the  Flesh,  which  is  absurd 
and  full  of  blasphemy.  ♦  *  ♦  g^^  ^g  j^  jg  which 
gives  rise  to  the  error  of  the  heretics,  namely,  the  speaking  of 
Nature  and  Person  as  the  self-same  thing. 

"Now,  when  we  say  that  the  nature  of  men  is  one,  we  must 
be  understood  to  say  this,  not  as  having  an  eye  to  the  consider- 
ation of  soul  and  body,  (for  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the 
soul  and  the  body,  as  compared  one  with  the  other,  are  one  of 
nature),  but  since  there  are  very  many  persons  of  men,  and 
all  receive  the  same  description  of  nature,  (for  all  are  composed 
of  soul  and  body,  and  all  share  alike  in  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  and  possess  the  substance  of  the  body  and  have  a 
common  form),  we  say  there  is  one  nature  of  very  many  and 
divers  persons,  each  person  manifestly  having  two  natures  and 
being  in  two  perfect  natures ;  I  speak  of  the  soul  and  the 
body. 

''  But  in  the  case  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  have  no 
common  species  to  refer  to,  for  there  never  was,  nor  is,  nor 
ever  wiU  be,  another  Christ,  of  Divinity  and  humanity,  perfect 
God  and  perfect  Man.  Wherefore  we  must  not,  in  reference 
to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  speak  of  one  nature  as  if  the  case  of 
an  individual,  composed  of  soul  and  body,  were  like  that  of 
Christ,^  of  Divinity  and  humanitj^.  For  in  the  former  case, 
there  is  an  individual,  whereas  Christ  is  not  an  individual 
(relative  to  a  species.)  For  there  is  not  a  Christhood  of  such 
a  sort  as  that  species  may  be  predicted  of  it ;  for  species  is 
not  predicted  of  such  a  nature  as  that  of  Christ. 

"  Wherefore,  of  two  perfect  natures,  the  Divine  and 
human,  we  say  there  results  an  union,  not  in  the  way  of 
combination,  or  confusion,  or  blending,  or  tempering  together, 
as  said  the  frenzied  Dioscorus,  Eutyches,  Severus,  and  all  that 
profane  crew  :  nor  yet  in  the  form  of  a  mask  or  habit,  or  as  to 
dignity,  or  equality  of  honour,  or  identity  of  name,  of  acquies- 
cence; as  said  the  detested  Nestorius,  Diodorus,  and  Theodore 
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of  Mopsuestia,  and  all  that  demon-possessed  company :  but  in 
the  way  of  conjunction,  that  is  to  say,  personally,  nnchange- 
ably,  unconfusedly,  unalterably,  indivisibly,  and  inseparably, 
and  in  two  natures  retaining  their  perfectness,  we  confess  one 
Person  of  the  Son  of  God,  Incarnate,  asserting  the  self-same 
Person  of  His  Divinity  and  Humanity,  and  acknowledging 
that  the  two  natures  remain  entire  in  Him  after  the  union, 
not  placing  each  of  them  separately  and  apart,  but  mutoaUy 
united  in  one  conjoint  Personality. 

''  Wherefore  also  the  Lord  of  Glory  is  said  to  have  been 
crucified,  although  His  divine  Nature  suffered  not ;  and  the 
Son  of  Man,  before  the  Passion,  is  acknowledged  to  be  in 
heaven,  as  the  Lord  Himself  said.  For  the  Lord  of  Gloiy 
was  one  and  the  same  with  Him  who  was,  in  nature  and 
verity,  the  Son  of  Man,  that  is,  who  had  become  man. 

''  We  know,  too,  that  the  miracles,  as  well  as  the  sufferings 
are  His ;  although  He,  the  self-same  Person,  wrought  the 
miracles  after  one  fashion,  and  endured  the  sufferings  after 
another.  For  we  know  that  even  as  His  Person  is  maintained 
as  one,  so  also  the  substantial  differences  of  the  natures  are 
preserved.  But  how  shall  distinctiveness  be  maintained,  when 
those  things  which  contain  the  distinction,  relatively  to  each 
other,  are  not  maintained  ?  For  distinctiveness,  is  a  distinc- 
tiveness of  things  that  differ.  Li  whatever  way,  then,  the 
Natures  of  Christ  differ  from  one  another,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  way  of  substance,  we  say  that  He  is  allied  with  the  ex- 
tremes— as  regards  the  Divinity,  with  the  Father  and  the 
Spirit — and  as  regards  the  humanity  with  His  Mother  and  us. 

"For  the  self-same  is  consubstantial, as  regards  the  Divinity, 
with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  as  regards  the  hu- 
manity, with  His  Mother  and  aU  mankind. 

**  But,  in  whatever  respect  His  natures  are  allied,  we  say 
that  He  differs  from  the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  as  also  from 
His  Mother  and  the  rest  of  mankind.  For  His  natures  are 
allied  by  hypostasis,  retaining  one  conjoint  personality,  ac- 
cording to  which  He  differs,  both  from  the  Father  and  the 
Spirit,  as  also  from  His  Mother  and  us." 

This  magnificent  exposition  wiU  enable  the  reader  to  form 
some  notion. of  the  genius  of  S.  John,  for  be  it  observed  that 
it  forms  part  of  only  one  Chapter,  and  that,  far  from  being  the 
longest  amongst  the  twenty-eight  relating  to  the  Licamation, 
which  are  contained  in  the  third  book. 

The  fourth  book  treats  in  general,  of  the  appropriation  of 
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the  salvation,  offered  to  mankind  in  Christ ;  it  is  rather  dis- 
carsiye  in  its  distribution  of  subjects,  starting  with  the  Besur- 
rection,  and  again  recurring  to  certain  points,  rather  supple- 
mentaiy  to  the  third  book,  than  belonging  to  any  other  subject 
common  to  the  rest  of  the  fourth.  After  eight  sections  de- 
voted to  consequences  of  the  Incarnation,  and  terms  relating 
to  it,  the  fourth  book  proper  opens  with  Faith  and  Baptism, 
Faith  and  the  Cross,  then  of  worshipping  towards  the  East, 
then  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  of  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  Ikons,  Saints,  and  their  relics,  and,  towards 
the  conclusion,  various  questions  are  answered  against  pre- 
Talent  errors  of  the  time  ;  for  instance,  as  to  the  cause  of  evil, 
against  the  Manichees,  as  to  the  Sabbath  and  Circumcision 
against  the  Jews,  concerning  Antichrist,  and  finally  concern- 
ing the  Resurrection  of  the  Body. 

We  shall  give  a  few  translated  extracts  from  this  book ; 
the  first,  relating  to  the  effects  of  the  Incarnation : — 

''  The  Son  of  God  assumed  humanity,  in  order  that  He  might 
confer  upon  man  again,  that  for  which  He  made  him.  For 
He  made  him  after  His  own  image,  intelligent,  and  free  of 
will ;  and  after  His  likeness,  that  is,  perfect  in  virtues,  so  far 
as  man's  nature  admits  of.  For  the  following  exist  as  cha- 
racteristics of  Divine  Nature,  namely — the  being  impartible, 
indivisible,  unmixed,  good,  wise,  just,  free  from  all  wickedness. 
He  established  man,  then,  in  communion  with  Himself.  For 
He  made  him  with  a  view  to  his  being  incorruptible.  By 
means  of  fellowship  with  Himself,  He  brought  him  back  to  an 
incorruptible  state.  But  when,  through  transgression  of  the 
commandment,  we  darkened  and  confounded  the  character  of 
the  Divine  image,  and  through  being  involved  in  wickedness, 
had  become  denuded  of  the  divine  fellowship  (for  what  com- 
munion  hath  light  with  darkness  ?)  and  being  exiled  from  life, 
had  become  subject  to  the  corruption  of  death  ;  when  He 
had  made  us  partakers  of  the  better,  and  we  took  no  care  of 
it,  then  He  assumes  the  worse,  I  mean  our  nature,  in  order 
that,  by  Him,  and  in  Himself,  He  might  renew  what  was  ac- 
cording to  His  image,  and  after  His  likeness,  and  might  teach 
as  also  a  virtuous  conversation.  When  He  had,  by  Himself, 
made  this  easy  of  attainment  to  us,  and  by  the  conununication 
of  life,  had  freed  us  from  corruption,  becoming  the  first-fruits  of 
our  resurrection  ;  He  repaired  the  useless  and  broken  vessel, 
that  He  might  ransom  us  from  the  tyranny  of  the  devil,  and 
call  us  to  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  might  strengthen  and  in- 
struct us,  by  patience  and  humility,  to  overthrow  the  tyrant. 
Then,  indeed,  the  worship  of  devils  ceased,  the  creature  was 
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sanctified  by  the  Divine  Blood,  altars  and  temples  of  idols 
were  destroyed,  Divine  knowledge  was  planted  in,  the  consub- 
stantial  Trinity,  the  uncreated  Godhead,  was  worshipped,  one 
true  God,  Creator  of  all,  and  Lord.  Yirtaes  are  administered, 
a  hope  of  Resurrection  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is 
bestowed;  devils  are  frighted  at  man,  long  time  subject  to 
them  ;  and,  what  is  wonderful,  all  these  things  have  been 
rectified  by  the  Cross  and  passion  and  death.  Throughout 
all  the  world,  the  Gospel  of  Divine  knowledge  is  preached,  not 
by  war,  and  arms,  and  camps  putting  to  flight  the  adversaries  ; 
but  a  few  defenceless,  poor,  unlearned  men,  persecuted, 
despitefuUy  intreated,  delivered  unto  death,  preaching  Him 
who  was  crucified  in  the  flesh  and  died,  prevailed  over  the 
wise  and  powerful.  For  the  Almighty  power  of  the  Crucified 
followed  them.  Death,  long-time  so  very  terrible,  is  defeated, 
and  though  aforetima  detested  and  abhorred,  is  now  preferred 
to  life.  These  are  the  successful  results  of  Christ's  coming 
into  the  world,  these  are  the  tokens  of  His  power.  For  not, 
as  by  Moses,  has  He  saved  one  people  out  of  Egypt,  and  from 
Pharaoh's  bondage,  and  divided  the  sea  for  them — ^but  rather 
He  has  rescued  the  whole  human  race  from  the  corruption  of 
death  and  the  bitter  tyranny  of  sin,  not  forcibly  dragging  them 
to  virtue  ;  not  burying  in  the  earth,  nor  burning  up  with  fire, 
the  sinners,  and  ordering  them  to  be  stoned;  but  by  mild- 
ness, and  long-suffering,  persuading  men  to  choose  virtue,  and 
to  engage  in,  and  be  delighted  with,  labours  in  its  behalf.  For 
long  time  those  who  sinned  were  hardly  intreated,  and  yet 
still  continued  to  sin,  and  God  imputed  their  sin  to  them. 
But  now,  for  the  sake  of  piety  and  virtue,  they  choose  injurious 
treatment,  and  tortures,  and  death.  Glory  to  Thee,  0  Christ, 
Word  of  God,  Wisdom  and  Power,  God  Omnipotent.  What 
shall  we,  who  were  destitute  of  all  these  blessings,  render  to 
Thee  in  return  for  them,  for  all  things  are  Thine  ?  And 
Thou  requirest  nothing  more  from  us  than  to  be  saved,  and 
this  Thou  Thyself  givest.  And  Thou  receivest,  whilst  con- 
ferring grace,  through  unutterable  goodness.  Thanks  be  to 
Thee,  Who  hast  given  us  being,  and  hast  graciously  bestowed 
upon  us  well-being,  and  hast  brought  us  up  again  to  that 
from  which  we  had  fallen,  through  Thine  unspeakable  con- 
descension !" 

It  will  be  observed  how  this  passage  continues  the  idea 
which  pervades  the  previous  extract,  and  how  the  same 
elevation  of  thought  is  carried  on  through  both.  The  same 
remark  is    applicable  to  the    two    following  passages  ;    the 
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first,   from  the  chapter  on  Baptism ;    the   second,   on  the 
Eucharist : — 

"  Seeing  that  God  formed  us  for  incormption,  but,  when 
we  had  transgressed  His  saving  commandmeot,  sentenced  us 
to  the  corruption  of  death  ;  in  order  that  the  evil  might  not 
be  immortal,  after  He  had  descended  among  His  servants,  as 
being  compassionately  disposed  towards  them,  and  was  made 
like  us,  and  had  redeemed  us  from  corruption  by  His  own 
Passion,  He  opened  for  us  a  fountain  of  remission  out  of  His 
own  holy  and  undefiled  side,  that  is  to  say,  water  for  the 
regeneration  and  ablution  of  sin  and  corruption — blood,  the 
potion  introductive  of  life  eternal.  He  gave  us  too  command- 
ment to  be  regenerated  by  water  and  the  Spirit,  the  Holy 
Spirit  coming  upon  the  water  through  prayer  and  invocation. 
For,  seeing  man  is  of  a  twofold  constitution  (of  soul  and  body, 
that  is,)  He  bestowed  upon  us  likewise  a  twofold  purification, 
namely,  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit  —  the  Spirit  for  the 
renewing  in  us  of  the  image  and  likeness — the  water  by  the 
grace  of  the  Spirit,  for  the  cleansing  of  the  body  from  sin, 
and  the  taking  away  of  corruption.  And  whilst  the  water,  on 
the  one  hand,  fills  up  the  image  of  death,  the  Spirit  bestows, 
on  the  other,  the  earnest  of  life.  For  from  the  beginning  the 
Spirit  of  God  brooded  over  the  water,  and  from  the  firpt,  the 
Scripture  testifies  of  the  water,  that  it  is  a  means  of  purifica- 
tion. *  *  *  *  The  remission  of  sins,  then,  is  bestowed 
upon  all  alike  through  Baptism ;  but  the  grace  of  the  Spirit 
according  to  the  proportion  of  faith,  and  of  previous  purifica- 
tion. *  *  *  *  Oil  is  received  in  Baptism,  signifying  our 
unction,  and  making  us  anointed  persons  (Ghrists)  even  the 
oil  promised  us  of  God  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Because  also 
the  olive-branch  was  brought  to  those  who  were  saved  by  tlje 
flood. 

''  Seeing  we  are  a  kind  of  double  and  compound  beings, 
it  is  but  fitting  that  our  nativity  should  be  twofold,  as  also 
our  sustenance  compound.  There  is  given  us  then  the  birth 
of  water  and  the  Spirit,  I  speak,  of  course,  of  holy  Baptism. 
But  the  very  Bread  of  life,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who  came 
down  from  heaven,  is  the  Food." 

He  then  describes  the  Institution  of  the  Eucharist,  and, 
having  shown  how  the  power  of  God  was  adequate  to  effect 
a  transmutation  of  the  bread,  and  wine,  and  water,  into  His 
own  Flesh  and  Blood,  he  continues, — 

"  The  Body  is  that  Body,  truly  united  to  the  Divinity,  which 
was  from  the  holy  Virgin,  not  because  that  very  Body  which 
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waa  taken  up  descends  from  heaven;  but  because  ihe  Terjr 
bread  and  wine  are  transmade  into  the  Body  and  Blood  oF 
God.     But  if  thou  inquirest  the  manner  in  which  this  takes 
place,   suffice  it    thee    to  hear    that    it    is   by    the    Holy 
Spirit,   just    as    by    the   Holy   Spirit    the    Lord  took  for 
BUmself,  and  in    Himself,    flesh  of  the  holy  Ood-Mother. 
And  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  the  Word    of  God 
is  true,  and  powerful,  and  almighty;   but  as  to  the  mode, 
it  is  inscrutable.     It  is  allowable  also  to  say  this ;  that  like  as 
bread  by  being  eaten,  and  wine  and  water  by  being  drunk,  are 
naturally  conyerted  into  the  body  and  blood  of  the  person  that 
eats  and  drinks  them,  and  becomes  another  body  from  its 
former  body ;  so  the  bread  of  prothesis,  as  well  as  the  wine 
and  water,  by  means  of  the  invocation  and  coming  upon  them 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are    supematurally  transmade  into  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and  are  not  two,  but  one  and  the 
same." 

We  have  given  these  rather  lengthy  extracts  with  the  less 
hesitation,  since,  strange  to  say,  this  invaluable  work  has  never 
yet  appeared  in  English ;  the  time  has  now  surely  arrived 
when  a  translation  of  it  has  become  almost  necessary.  We 
have  here  said  enough  to  show  how  great  is  the  authority  due 
to  all  the  works  of  S.  John,  coming  to  us  as  they  do  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  individual  Church.  Further  re- 
marks upon  his  works  we  must  reserve  for  a  future  occasion. 

S. 
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When,  in  a  country  where  for  at  least  twelve  centuries  the 
Christian  religion  has  been  accepted,  and  by  which  that  coun- 
try has  received  unknown  blessings  both  temporal  and  spiritual, 
schools  of  thought  arise,  in  which  Christianity  is  not  simply 
patronized,  but  put  out  of  court,  the  phenomenon  is  not  only 
portentous,  but  noteworthy.  That  this  is  so  at  the  present 
time  in  England,  we  need  scarcely  stay  to  point  out.  The 
scepticism  which  has  deluged  the  Continent,  coming  upon  a 
people  whose  religious  convictions  had  been  so  seriously  dis- 
turbed by  the  Reformation,  and  whose  conceptions  of  political 
truth  had  been  so  ruthlessly  disorganized  by  the  events  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  revolution  of  Dutch  William,  has 
found  the  ground  well  prepared  for  a  scattering  of  the  seeds  of 
doubt.  Abroad  they  were  sown  some  generations  ago,  and 
brought  forth  deadly  fruit.  Events  before  our  eyes  tell  in 
very  plain  language  that  our  own  turn  has  at  last  come.  The 
day  of  trial  is  now  upon  us.  True,  the  vulgarity  of  eighteenth- 
century  unbelievers  is  not  at  present  so  man^esUy  apparent. 
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thoagh  it  exists  amongst  those  of  the  lower  classes  with  whom 
scepticism  is  popular.  But  the  tone  and  temper  of  Public  Opinion, 
the  bold  utterances  of  serials  and  newspapers,  the  public 
policy  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  too  general  understand- 
ing that  Christianity  is  to  be  as  far  as  possible  ignored  in  legis- 
lation— all  indicate  the  steady  and  rapid  progress  of  sceptical 
Liberalism. 

The  so-called  Broad  Church  party,  more  or  less,  has  done 
much,  and  will  no  doubt  do  much  more,  to  eliminate  the 
Supernatural  from  the  minds  of  its  admirers  and  of  the  people 
of  England.  Disliking  dogma ;  its  teaching,  when  the  fog 
which  surrounds  it  allows  that  teaching  to  be  partly  compre- 
hended, is  of  the  earth  earthy.  li  dovetails  in  with  the  low 
material  views  and  carnal  desires  of  the  money-grubbing 
many.  Its  ideal  of  bliss,  not  always  wrapped  up  in  philo- 
sophical jargon,  and  therefore  sometimes  intelligible,  is  simply 
commercial  prosperity  and  temporal  wealth ;  eating  and 
drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  material  pleasure 
and  ease ;  the  conquest  of  Nature  by  scientific  research  and 
progress,  an  enjoyment  of  the  Present  and  only  the  Present ; 
and  a  complete  banishment  of  the  old-world  theology — ^useful 
it  may  have  been  in  times  gone  by,  when  the  World  was 
being  educated,  but  now  to  be  thrown  aside  as  lumber,  worn 
out  and  valueless.  In  place  of  Christianity  as  delivered  at 
Pentecost,  brought  to  England  by  Augustine  and  taught  by 
Bede,  Anselm,  More,  and  Laud,  we  are  promised  doubt, 
disbelief,  a  refined  as  well  as  an  unrefined  intellectual 
Paganism,  and  in  the  end — though  such  an  end  may  not  now 
be  contemplated  by  all  Broad  Churchmen — a  positive  rejection 
of  the  distinct  nature  of  God. 

At  present,  of  course,  the  figure  is  decently  draped.  Its 
ugly  proportions  and  hateful  outline  are  not  apparent.  Its 
admirers  have  to  accommodate  themselves  with  some  skill  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  age;  to  tolerate  systems  which  they 
contemn,  to  carry  out  the  silent  but  certain  operation  of 
destruction,  under  the  hypocritical  desire  to  assist  mankind  in 
completing  the  work  of  temporal  progress. 

All  this  is  before  us  and  around  us,  if  we  would  but  note 
it.  And  this  being  so,  the  state  of  thought  and  of  society  is 
eminently  calculated  to  afibrd  those  who  disbelieve  in  the 
Supernatural,  good  opportunities  of  advance  in  the  direction 
of  negations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  amongst  us 
of  a  sect  of  persons  who  call  themselves  **  Spiritualists,*'  and 
whose  notorious  words  and  works  may  be  noted  and  criticised, 
is  full  of  moment  and  importance.     Spiritualism  when  first  it 
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appeared  and  took  shape  was  treated  with  contempt.  The 
facts  urged  by  its  supporters  were  denied,  the  manifestations 
abnost  uniyersally  disbelieved  in.  It  was  declared  to  be  the 
work  of  acute  knaves  or  the  offspring  of  idle  and  imaginative 
dreamers.  Newspaper  writers  treated  it  with  scomM  con- 
tempt. Beports  of  its  strange  proceedings  and  extraordinaiy 
developments  were  knowingly  and  deliberately  suppresseo. 
It  was  hastily  hustled  off  the  public  stage,  refused  a  hearing 
aad  denied  a  defence.  This  policy,  however  convenient  to 
its  promoters,  has  failed.  Spiritualism  is  amongst  us  still, 
more  potent  than  ever.  Sneers  have  not  killed  it !  Its  ideas 
and  theories  have  been  recently  reduced  to  a  formal  system, 
while  its  votaries  have  increased  to  an  extent  scarcely 
credited — Christians  and  non-Christians,  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, have  ranged  themselves  under  its  banner,  and  accept 
and  diffuse  its  views.  To  ourselves  the  existence  of  spurious 
coin  proves  the  value  of  the  true,  and  the  portents  of  these 
latter  times  are  surely  full  of  warning  and  value. 

At  all  periods,  it  should  be  observed,  certain  classes  of 
the  leaders  of  men's  thoughts  have  succeeded  in  banishing 
the  Supernatural  from  the  field  of  human  action.  For 
example,  Thucydides,  representing  the  world  in  its  exclusively 
natural  aspect,  did  this.  He  had  neither  ear  nor  eye  for  the 
marvellous.  In  recent  times,  from  the  period  of  Locke  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  similar  course  was 
adopted  by  a  very  influential  school  of  writers — ^remarkable  for 
their  carefol  dismissal  of  the  miraculous  both  from  ken  and  con- 
sideration. To  such  the  World  was  a  machine  wound  up  once 
for  all  by  its  Author,  and  needing  no  further  application  of  that 
power  which  appeared  to  have  spent  itself,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
act  of  creation.  Like  S.  Peter's  "  scoffers  "  "  walking  after 
their  ovm  lusts,"  they  practically  declared,  "  Since  the  fathers 
fell  asleep  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning 
of  creation." 

But,  of  course,  such  a  state  of  thought  could  only  be 
transitory.  The  universal  convictions  of  man's  conscience 
and  the  most  earnest  desires  of  his  heart  produced  a  reversion 
of  opinion.  The  very  dogmatic  philosophers  soon  found 
themselves  at  sea.  Beason  and  Imagination  were  starved 
while  the  Understanding  was  profoundly  flattered.  This  has 
80  turned  out,  not  once,  nor  twice,  but  continually.  Sceptism 
has  followed  superstition,  and  superstition  sceptism.  Wherever 
the  Catholic  Beligion,  having  once  been  had,  has  been  deli- 
berately cast  out  and  denied,  there — as  in  Scotland  at  the 
present  day — superstition  is  more  than  ordinarily  wide-spread 
1868.  K 
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and  rampant.  The  Gnosticism  and  ManichsBism  of  the  early 
Christian  era  have  reproduced  themselves  in  later  times ;  while 
Materialism  has  lived  side  by  side  with  that  superstition  which, 
on  the  surface,  it  seemed  so  necessary  for  the  same  Materialism 
to  deny. 

We  borrow  the  following   faithful  record  of  the  rise  of 
the  modem  system  of  spirituaUsm  from  a  contemporary  :— 

"  In  December,  1847,  a  respectable  farmer  and  his  family, 
named  Fox,  settled  in  a  house  at  Hydesville,  a  hamlet  near 
Newark,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  They  were  troubled  from 
the  first  with  noises,  which  in  January,  1848,  assumed  the 
definite  character  of  knockings,  like  that  of  a  hammer.  Two 
children,  since  so  famous  as  the  blisses  Fox,  felt  something 
heavy,  like  a  dog,  lie  on  their  feet  when  in  bed,  and  one  of 
them  felt  as  if  a  cold  hand  were  passed  over  her  face.  The 
knockings  went  on  increasing  in  violence,  and  at  length  it  was 
observed,  on  some  occasion  when  Farmer  Fox  tried  the  windows 
to  see  if  they  could  be  caused  by  the  wind,  that  the  knockings 
exactly  answered  the  rattle  accidentally  made  by  the  moving 
sash.  This  suggested  the  idea  of  inviting  the  noises,  or  rather 
the  beings  who  caused  them,  to  reply  by  rapping,  on  repetition 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  questions  put  to  them.  This 
was  first  tried  at  a  place  called  Rochester,  with  which  the 
family  were  connected,  whence  the  term '  Rochester  knockings* 
came  into  use.  The  experiment  succeeded  perfectly,  and  this 
was  the  origin  of  *  spirit-rapping,'  which  has  since  grown  into 
a  regular  system.  The  neighbours  being  called  in,  the  affair 
soon  thickened  and  developed  into  a  'movement.*  The 
rappings  revealed  a  murder  which  had  taken  place  in  the  house 
when  in  other  hands.  Public  meetings  were  called,  committees 
of  ladies  formed  to  examine  the  children,  and  prevent  the 
possibility  of  deception.  Similar  phenomena  began  to  show 
themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  under  yet  more 
extraordinary  conditions.  Raps  were  heard  on  all  sorts  of 
objects, — ceilings,  tables,  chairs,  &c.,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
certain  persons  were  better  fitted  than  others  to  communicate 
with  the  spirits,  to  whom  these  noises  were  now  attributed.  Such 
persons  were  called  mediums^  a  name  with  which  the  world  is 
now  sufficiently  familiar,  and  when  they  were  present  tables 
and  chairs  would  move  about  and  rise  from  the  ground.  Many 
other  astonishing  things  became  common,  as  drawing  and 
music  executed  amder  this  strange  influence  by  persons  who 
knew  nothing  of  these  arts.'* 

The  acts  and  deeds  of  Mr.  Daniel  Home,  a  Scotchman, 
and  of  the  Davenport  brothers,  Americans,  who  figure  very 
prominently  as  mediums  in  the  authentic  records  of  the 
spiritualists,  are  tolerably  well  known  by  report  to  many  of  our 
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readers.     From  America,  where  the  signs  were  first  noticed, 
they  came  eastwards  to  England  and  the  European  Continent, 
in  which  places  the  spiritual  manifestations  were  even  more 
remarkable  than  those  which  had  occurred  and  been  testified 
to  in  the  West.     Under  the  direction  of  a  "  medium  "  people 
sat  round  a  table,  and  by  a  silent  invocation  of  spirits,  by 
"willing  "  *  that  they  should  come,  they  came,  and  produced 
the  following  amongst    other    equally    strange    phenomena. 
Large  tables  rose  to  the  ceiling,  floating  in  the  atmosphere  with 
a  sort  of  undulating  motion,  and  coming  down  again  to  the  floor 
without  noise — sprigs  of  flowers  were  torn  off  and  presented  to 
people  by  the  spirits.  Accordions  and  other  musical  instruments 
were  played  without  any  visible  hand  holding  or  moving  them. 
Luminous    stars    and    streaks  of  light  appeared  in  various 
places,  while  ''  spirit  hands  "  were  seen  and  felt  as  palpably  as 
mortal  flesh  and  blood  could  be.     Answers  to  questions  made, 
were  given  by  a  system  of  raps  or  by  spelling  out  words  on  a 
child's   alphabet    placed  on  the  floor.      Thus  conversations, 
sometimes  sensible,  but  frequently  trivial  and  absurd,  were 
held  with  the  spirits  summoned.     Spirit  hands,  using  material 
pens,  ink,  and  paper,  wrote  answers  to  queries  ;  quoted  verses 
bom  known  authors ;  or  put  down  original  poems.     In  some 
cases  the  narratives   published    were    anonymous,  and  only 
authenticated  by  witnesses  who  privately  testified  to  the  news- 
paper  editors  of   their    accuracy.     But    in   some  instances 
persons  of  repute  and  ability  came  forward  in  support  of  their 
correctness.      Dr.  Gully  of  Malvern,  for  example,  publicly 
testified  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Home  float  about  a  room  for 
several  minutes,  and  guaranteed  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  set 
forth  in  a  most  remarkable  fashion  in  an  early  number  of  the 
ComhiU  Magazine.    A  well-known  clergyman  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  the  Church  of  England  gives  his  testimony  to  the 
truth  and  strangeness  of  certain  appearances  and  manifesta- 
tions in  the  following  communication  to  the  writer  of  this 
paper : — 

"  I  was  staying  in  the  north  of  England  with  the  Rev. 

in  1850.  During  my  visit  a  well-known  medium  (a  clergyman 
at  that  period  of  the  diocese  of  London),  spent  the  evening  with 
ns.  Eight  or  ten  other  people  were  there  at  the  same  time. 
'  Table  turning  *  was  the  subject  of  a  long  and  animated  dis- 
cussion, in  which  those  who  accepted  the  facts  and  those  who 
rejected  them  were  about  equally  divided.  There  was  nothing 
to  do,  therefore,  but  to  test  the  question.     This  was  done.    A 

*  The  tenn  **  wilier "  and  "  necromancer "  are  nsed    as    identioa   by 
Eaatema  aa  well  as  by  the  aborgmee  of  New  Zealand. 
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oircular  table  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  of  considerable  size 
and  weight,  was  used.  Seven  people  sat' round  it,  joined  their 
hands  on  the  tabic,  and  after  conjointly  ir//////^  that  it  should  turn 
itself  in  one  direction  or  be  turned,  for  about  twelve  minutes, 
it  began  to  vibrate  strangely  and  then  slowly  to  move.  At  first 
its  motion  was  in  circles  ;  then  it  moved  from  side  to  side 
of  the  room  with  dash  and  rapidity.  Afterwards  it  was 
strangely  tilted  up  on  one  side,  remaining  in  that  position  for  a 
while,  and  then  it  was  tilted  on  the  other  side.  On  one  occa- 
sion later  on  it  rose  several  inches  from  the  ground  and  re- 
mained suspended  in  the  air  for  nearly  two  minutes.  As  to 
the  facts,  no  one  could  dispute  them.  Afterwards  a  variety  of 
questions  were  put,  to  which  the  table  rcpHed  by  knocking  on 
the  floor.  It  was  agreed  beforehand  that  one  knock  should 
stand  for  *  No,*  two  for  *  Yes.'  An  alphabet  was  produced, 
and  words  in  response  were  spelled  out.  Some  of  the  queries 
were  trivial,  some  arithmetical,  some  theological,  some  momen- 
tous^ The  answers  were  usually  accurate,  sensible,  and  in- 
telligible, but  not  always  so.  After  questions  had  been  put 
concerning  the  future  state,  heaven,  hell,  purgatory,  the  hap- 
piness of  the  good  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  a  question 
was  asked,  '  Where  did  the  spirit  now  answering  dwell  when 
on  earth  ?'  The  name  of  a  place  in  Devonshire  was  spelled 
out.  This  reply  greatly  interested  a  clergyman  present  who  some 
fifteen  years  previously  had  been  curate  in  that  county.  It 
was  foDowed  up  by  another : — *  What  was  the  name  of  the 
person  whose  spirit  is  here?'  Then  the  table  spelt  out,  by 
means  of  the  alphabet,  the  name  of  a  yeoman  who  had  died 
impenitent  and  blaspheming  at  the  period  before  referred  to.  This 
was  sufficient  for  me,"  writes  our  correspondent :  **  what  I  had 
seen  and  heard  convinced  me  that  necromancy  was  practised. 
I  left  the  house,  protecting  myself  by  the  sacred  sign,  convinced 
of  the  sin  of  the  practice.  And  though  I  had  been  a  spectator 
and  not  an  actor,  made  a  resolution,  which  I  have  scrupulously 
kept,  never  to  see  nor  sanction  such  proceedings  again." 

From  another  source,  a  well-known  country  gentleman  in 
one  of  the  Midland  coimties,  we  have  obtained  a  series  of 
questions  and  answers  which  were  put,  given  and  taken  down, 
in  the  year  1856,  at  a  gathering  at  which  the  practice  of 
table-turning  and  spirit  invocation  was  tested  by  those  whose 
con\iction,  in  the  main,  regarding  them,  as  we  are  informed, 
agrees  with  that  of  our  correspondent  previously  quoted- 
Similar  strange  phenomena  occurred  on  this  occasion  like- 
wise:— 

*'  Are  you  a  Spirit  who  inhabited  this  earth  ?    Yes. 
How  long  have  you  been  dead  ?    No  reply. 
Have  you  been  dead  years  ?    No. 
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Months  ?    No. 

Weeks  ?    No. 

Days  ?    Yes. 

How  many  ?    Five  days. 

Do  you  mean  five  days  ?    Yes. 

Did  you  live  in  this  neighbourhood  9    Yes. 

Did  you  know  any  at  this  table  ?    Yes. 

Will  you  point  them  out  ?  Yes.  (It  then  crossed  the  room 
three  times  violently  and  stopped  before  three  persons.) 

Will  you  spell  your  name  ?    Yes.     R J .       (The 

way  he  always  spelt  it.) 

Are  you  happy  ?    No  answer. 

Can  we  do  you  any  good  ?    No. 

Was  the  Baptist  religion  true  ?     No. 

Will  you  spell  the  true  religion  ?    Yes.     Saients. 

Is  there  a  middle  state  of  souls  ?    Yes. 

Will  the  end  of  the  worlchbe  soon  ?    Yes. 

Will  it  be  the  end  of  the  world  or  the  end  of  wickedness  ? 
The  end  of  wickedness  ?    Yes. 

Will  the  world  be  destroyed  by  water  ?    No. 

By  fire  ?    No. 

Will  it  be  partly  destroyed  by  fire  ?    Yes. 

Shall  any  of  us  see  the  Last  Day  ?    Yes. 

In  how  many  years  ?    Twenty-five  years. 

Will  the  last  judgment  bo  then  ?    No. 

Will  that  bo  the  Millennium  ?    Yes. 

Will  Enoch  and  Elijah  come  again  ?    Yes. 

Will  the  Jews  be  restored  ?    Yes. 

Will  Russia  conquer  England  ?    Yes. 

Will  it  be  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  ?     No. 

In  the  reign  of  her  successor  ?    Yes. 

Will  Russia  conquer  France  7    Yes. 

WiU  Napoleon  be  conquered  by  Russia  9    Yes. 

Will  Russia  conquer  Austria  9    No. 

Will  it  conquer  Rome  9    Yes. 

WiU  it  then  become  orthodox  9    Yes. 

Is  it  orthodox  now  9    No. 

Will  there  be  a  persecution  of  Catholics  in  England  *?     Yes. 

Will  England  become  Catholic  again  9    Yes.'* 

More  recently  the  manifestations  have  been  developed. 
From  a  recent  part  of  the  Spiritual  Magazine  we  quoto  the 
following : — 

"  The  semice  was  held  by  appointment.  Om*  object  being 
tliat  of  investigation,  we  liinited  the  number  to  three,  and  1 

*  This  person,  whose  name  was  most  accurately  given,  had  died  flye 
days  previously.    He  had  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Anabaptists. 
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must  add  used  every  precaution  we  could  think  of  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  self-deception ;  we  likewise  guarded  against 
any  possible  preparatory  arrangement.  Accordingly  we  changed 
from  the  library  to  the  dining-room.  We  were  soon  seated  at  a 
heavy  square  table.  Twenty  minutes  passed  without  any  mani- 
festation ;  then  came  gentle  raps,  followed  by  the  table  being 
lifted,  tilted,  and  gently  vibrated.  Then  raps  were  heard 
simultaneously  in  d&erent  and  opposite  parts  of  the  room.  At 
niy  suggestion  the  lamp  was  partly  turned  down,  when  a  cold 
current  of  air  was  felt  to  pass  over  our  hands  and  faces.  A 
pause  ensued.  The  dining-room  table-leaf  standing  in  the  comer 
of  the  room  then  commenced  to  vif)rate,  and  one  of  the  leaves 
being  taken  from  the  stand  was  passed  between  Mr.  Home  and 
the  table  at  which  we  were  seated.  It  was  then  raised  straight 
up  and  passing  vertically  over  my  friend,  gently  touched  him ; 
in  passing  over  me  it  struck  me  oi^  the  crown  of  the  head,  but 
so  gently  that  I  could  hardly  realize  it  to  be  the  heavy  leaf  of 
the  dining-room  table ;  the  touch  nevertheless  caused  the  leaf 
to  vibrate  all  but  sonorously.  I  name  this  to  prove  how  deh- 
cately  balanced  and  suspended  in  the  air  the  leaf  of  the  table 
must  have  been  to  have  produced  the  vibration.  It  then  passed 
over  to  the  right,  touching  my  shoulders,  and  finally  was  placed 
upon  the  table  at  which  we  were  seated.  The  distance  the  leaf 
was  carried  I  compute  at  nearly  twelve  yards  (allowing  for  the 
circuit  made)  and  at  an  elevation  of  six  feet.  A  small  round 
table  was  then  moved  from  the  comer  of  the  room,  and  placed 
next  to  my  friend,  and  in  reply  to  his  question  who  it  teas,  he 
received  the  answer,  audible  to  us  all,  *  Pa' — Pa\  dear — darling 
Pa\'  An  arm-chair  behind  my  friend,  and  at  a  distance  of 
three  yards,  was  raised  up  straight  into  the  air,  carried  over 
our  heads,  and  placed  upon  the  dining-room  table  to  my  left — 
a  voice  clearly  and  loudly  repeating  the  words,  *  Papa's  chair.' 
We  then  observed  the  wooden  box  of  the  accordion  being  carried 
from  the  extreme  corner  of  the  room,  up  to  my  friend.  In 
passing  my  right  hand,  I  passed  my  hand  under  and  over  the 
box,  as  it  travelled  suspended  in  the  air  to  my  front.  I  did 
this  to  make  sure  of  the  fact  of  its  being  moved  by  an  invisible 

agency,  and  not  by  means  of  mechanical  aid The 

accordion  was  then  taken  from  Mr.  Home,  carried  about  in  the 
room,  and  played.  Voices  were  distinctly  heard  ;  a  low  whis- 
pering, and  voices  imitating  the  break  of  a  wave  on  the  shore. 
Finally  the  accordion  placed  itself  upon  the  table  we  were  seated 
at,  and  two  luminous  hands  were  distinctly  seen  resting  on  the 
keys  of  the  instrument.  They  remained  luminously  visible  for 
from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds,  and  then  melted  away.  I  had 
in  the  meantime,  and  at  the  request  of  my  friend,  taken  hold  of 
the  accordion ;  whilst  so  held  by  me,  an  invisible  hand  laid 
hold  of  the  instrument  and  played  for  two  or  three  minutes 
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what  appeared  to  me  to  be  sacred  music.    Voices  were  then 
Leard,  a  kind  of  murmuring  or  low  whistling  and  breathing ; 
at  times  in  imitation  of  the  murmur  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  at 
other  times  more  plaintively  melodious.     The  accordion  was 
then  a  second  time  taken  by  an  invisible  power,  carried  over 
our  heads,  and  a  small  piece  of  sacred  music  played — then  a 
hymn — voices  in  deep  sonorous  notes  singing  the  hallelujah.    I 
thought  I  could  make  out  three  voices,  but  my  friend  said  he 
could  speak  to  four.    A  jet  of  light  then  crossed  the  room,  after 
which   a  star  or  brilliantly  luminous  disk,   followed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  softly  luminous  column  of  light,  which  moved 
up  between  me  and  my  friend.     I  cannot  say  that  I  could  dis- 
cern any  distinct  outline.     The  luminous  column  appeared  to 
me  to  be  about  five  to  six  feet  high,  the  subdued  soft  light 
mounting  from   it  half  illumining  the   room.      The  column 
or  luminous  appearance  then  passed  to  my  right  ;    and  a 
chair  was  moved  and  placed  next  to  me.     I  distinctly  heard 
the  rustling  as  of  a  silk  dress.     Instinctively  I  put  my  hand 
forward  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  the  guest,  when  a  soft  hand 
seized  my  hand  and  wrist.     I  then  felt  that  the  skirt  of  a  dress 
had  covered  my  knees.     I  grasped  it ;  it  felt  like  thick  silk,  and 
melted  away  as  I  firmly  clenched  my  hand  on  it.    By  this  time 
I  admit  I  shuddered.     A  heavy  footstep  then  passed  to  my  right, 
the  floor  vibrating  to  the  footfall ;  the  spirit-form  now  walked 
up  to  the  fireplace,  clapping  its  hands  as  it  passed  me.    I  then 
felt  something  press  against  the  back  of  my  chair ;  the  weight 
was  so  great  that  as  the  form  leaned  on  my  shoulder  I  had  to 
bend  forward  under  the  pressure.     Two  hands  gently  pressed 
my  forehead, — I  noticed  a  luminous  appearance  at  my  right ; 
I  was  kissed,  and  what  to  me  at  the  time  made  my  very  frame 
thrill  again,  spoken  to  in  a  sweet,  low,  melodious  voice.    The 
words  uttered  by  the  spirit  were  distinctly  heard  by  all  present. 
As  the  spirit-form  passed  away,  it  repeated  the  words,  *  I  kissed 
you,  I  kissed  you,'  and  I  felt  three  taps  on  each  shoulder,  audible 
to  all  present,  as  if  in  parting  to  reimpress  me  with  the  reahty 
of  its  presence.     I  shuddered  again,  and  in  spite  of  all  my 
heroism,  felt  very  *  uncanny.'    My  friend  now  ctdled  our  atten- 
tion to  his  being  patted  by  a  soft  hand  on  his  head.     I  heard  a 
kiss,  and  then  the  words,  *  Papa,  dear  papa.'    He  said  his  left 
hand  was  being  kissed,  and  that  a  soft  child-like  hand  was 
caressing  him.    A  cloud  of  light  appeared  to  be  standing  at  his 
left." 

Another  example,  from  the  same  publication,  deserves  to 
be  put  on  record : — 

**The  first  group  of  the  manifestations  (I  use  the  term 
*  group'  to  mark  the  characteristic  difference  of  the  phenomena 
on  each  occasion)  occurred  at  a  friend's  house  at  Great  Malvern. 
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Those  present  had  only  incidentally  met,  and  owing  to  a  pro- 
hibition being  laid  upon  Mr.  Home  by  his  medical  man  against 
trying  his  strength,  no  seance  was  attempted.  I  name  this  as 
characteristic.  Raps  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  and  the 
movement  of  the  ftimiture,  however,  soon  told  of  the  presence 
of  the  invisibles.  The  library  in  which  the  party  had  met  com- 
municated with  the  hall,  and  the  door  having  been  left  half 
open,  a  broad  stream  of  light  from  the  burners  of  the  gas-lamp 
lit  up  the  room.  At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  party,  the 
candles  were  removed.  The  rapping  which  had  till  then  been 
heard  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  suddenly  made  a  pause, 
and  then  the  unusual  phenomenon  of  the  appearance  of  spirit- 
forms  manifested  itself.  The  opening  of  the  half-closed  door 
was  suddenly  darkened  by  an  invisible  agency,  the  room  be- 
coming pitch  dark.  Then  the  wall  opposite  became  illumined, 
the  library  now  being  lit  up  by  a  luminous  element,  for 
it  cannot  bo  described  otherwise.  Between  those  present  and 
the  opposite  and  now  illumined  wall  two  spirit-forms  were 
seen,  their  shadowy  outline  on  the  wall  well  defined.  The  forms 
moved  to  and  fro.  They  made  an  cflfort  to  speak ;  the  articu- 
lation, however,  was  too  imperfect  to  permit  of  the  meaning  of 
the  words  being  understood.  The  darkening  which  had 
obscured  the  half-closed  door  was  then  removed,  and  the 
broad  light  from  the  hall-lamp  reappeared,  looking  quite 
dim  in  comparison  with  the  luminous  brilliancy  of  the  Hght 
that  had  passed  away.  Again  the  room  became  darkened,  then 
illumined,  and  a  colossal  head  and  shoulders  appeared  to  rise 
from  the  floor,  visible  only  by  the  shadow  it  cast  upon  the 
illumined  wall.  What  added  to  the  interest  was  the  apparent 
darkening  and  lighting  up  of  the  room  at  will,  and  that  repeat- 
edly, the  library  door  remaining  half  open  all  the  while.  The 
time  occupied  by  these  phenomena  was  perhaps  five  to  ten 
minutes,  the  manifestations  terminating  quite  abruptly." 

A  correspondent  of  the  flame  serial  gives  the  following 
facts : — 

**  On  the  1st  October,  1865, 1  attended  a  siiancc  at  18,  Victoria- 
Place,  Clifton,  where  the  younger  Mrs.  Marshall,  the  well- 
known  medium,  from  London,  was  staying.  I  had  previously 
prepared,  as  a  test,  a  scries  of  written  questions  inserted  in  a 
book  and  numbered  consecutively ;  my  wife,  who  was  j)resent, 
was,  by  the  usual  method,  put  in  communication  with  the 
spirit  of  her  mother,  and  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  results  • 
it  is  important  to  observe  that  no  clue  was  given  to  the  mediizm, 
or  to  others  present,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  answers  required, 
the  questions  being  put  in  the  following  form  : — *  Will  you 
answer  the  question  number  83  ?  '  &c.,  and  as  the  answers  were 
occasionally  given  in  a  diflferent  form  from  what  was  anticipated. 
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though  still  quite  correctly;  these  two  facts  token  together, 
conclusively  prove,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  answers  were 
neither  the  result  of  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  medium, 
nor  any  *  reflex  action  '  from  the  mind  of  the  interrogator. 

"The  spirit  having  been  requested  to  answer  the  question 
numbered  88,  viz» : — *  Will  you  spell  the  name  of  the  place 
where  we  lived  when  you  left  this  state  ?  *  The  reply,  spelt 
through  the  alphabet,  was  'Aust.' 

^*  Question  No.  84  having  been  put  in  the  same  manner, 
viz.  ? — *  Where  was  your  body  buried  ?  '  The  reply  was,  *  Saint 
George's.* 

**No.  35. — 'While  your  body  was  lying  in  the  coffin,  was 
anything  put  in  the  hand  ?  '*     Reply,  « Yes.* 

" .Vo.  86.— 'What  was  it  ?  *    Afpty,  «  ^  sprig  of  myrtle.* 

"xVo.  87. — *By  whom  was  it  put  there  ?  *  R^ply,  'Thomas 
Bowman.' 

"ATo.  88. — 'Who  else  were  present  at  the  time?*  Beply, 
'Ann  Tommy  and  Mary  Bowman  Bryant.* 

"Many  other  replies  were  given,  of  an  equally  satisfactory 
character,  but  I  must  not  further  trespass  on  your  space.  I 
would  merely  remark  that  the  answers,  in  each  case,  were 
quite  correct,  and  that  the  events  referred  to  occurred  upwards 
of  forty  years  since.'* 

Again :  Mr.  James  Howell,  of  7,  Guildford  Road,  Brighton, 
writes  thus  in  tho  Spiritual  Magazine  for  November,  1867 : — 

"  When  I  was  at  the  Marshalls*  last  summer,  a  circum- 
stance, unknown  to  any  one  present  save  myself,  was  made 
known  to  mo  by  unaccountable  means.  The  name  of  a  young 
lady  who  suffered  and  died  from  spinal  complaint  in  tho  year 
1848  was  correctly  spelled  out,  and  the  date  of  her  death  given. 
I  was  most  intimately  acquainted  with  her.  She  was  good, 
pious,  and  highly  intellectual.  To  her  I  owe  my  knowledge  of 
the  French  language,  and  my  love  of  its  literature.  I  was  not 
thinking  of  her  at  tho  time  ;  in  fact,  she  was  furthest  from  my 
thoughts ;   yet  her  name — a  very  uncommon   one,  you  will 

admit, — was  given  correctly,  '  Aletta  V .'    Now,  I  am  honest 

enough  to  confess  that  a  million  guesses  would  not  have 
guessed  that  name.  I  was  astounded  and  affected ;  for  it 
brouglit  back  to  my  mind  a  rush  of  thoughts,  happy  and  sad, 
of  those  evenings  when  I  sat  by  her  bedside  listening  to  her 

*  **  The  reader  who  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  iiancei  shonld 
be  informed  that  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  some  of  the  questions  in 
rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  if  you  ask  the  spirits  *  Where  did  you 
die  ?  *  or  '  Where  were  you  buried  f  *  they  will  sometimes  tell  you  that  it 
was  not  they  who  died  smd  were  buried,  but  merely  the  external  sheU  or 
material  coyering  of  the  real  man.** — Note  by  the  editor  of  the  Spiritual 
Magazine. 
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sweet  voice,  and  imbibing  the  original  thoughts  which  sprang, 
not  only  from  a  well-stored  mind,  but  one  instinct  with  genius. 
Twenty-three  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  her  death ; 
she  had  often  promised  to  communicate  with  me  from  the 
spirit  world,  if  it  was  possible ;  and  now  that  promise  was  ful- 
filled, even  in  the  presence  of  others." 

And,  once  more,  the  same  writer  gives  the  following  record 
of  facts : — 

"I  paid  a  visit,  Monday,  July  2nd,  to  Mrs.  Parks,  ol 
Cornwall  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  then  staying  at  7,  Bedford 
Square.  Miss  Purcell,  the  medium,  went  with  me;  and  we 
three  had  some  strong  and  wonderful  manifestations.  The 
table  turned  about  merrily,  and  once  whirled  round  in  mid-air. 
It  became  as  animated  as  a  living  being;  it  even  ran  about 
when  not  a  single  being  touched  it.  Knockings  were  heard 
all  over  the  room,  in  chairs,  upon  tables,  under  the  floor,  and 
along  the  wainscot.  We  had  great  trouble  to  keep  the  tables 
from  being  smashed.  During  the  evening,  the  *  Blue  Bells  oi 
Scotland,'  and  *  Marlbro's  en-va-Ucn  yuerre,'  were  knocked  oui 
on  the  table  in  a  beautiful  and  correct  manner :  the  tabic 
beating  and  dancing  admirable  time  to  each  tune.  At  a 
previous  seancej  a  well-known  tune  was  knocked  out,  and  mj 
wife  was  requested  to  dance,  the  spirits  stating  the  tabk 
should  accompany  her ;  but  as  we  could  not  induce  her  to  dc 
so,  we  lost  the  promised  p(is  de  deux  between  a  human  bein^ 
and  a  table.  At  my  request  the  table  also  gave  a  series  o: 
knocks,  viz.f  the  footman's,  the  postman's,  the  tax-gatherer's 
and  the  coimtryman's,  which  were  perfect,  and  caused  us  mucl 
amusement.  In  one  part  of  the  room  there  appeared  a  silvery 
blueish  star,  shining  brilliantly.  Mrs.-  Parks,  strange  to  say 
could  not  see  it ;  but  to  the  medium  and  myself  it  was  clearl] 
visible,  at  the  same  time  too ;  and  a  brilliant  member  of  th( 
stellar  creation  it  was,  coming  and  going  like  those  of  the  sk] 
when  for  a  moment  a  veil  of  clouds  passes  over  them." 

The  conviction  that  such  acts  and  deeds  are  the  work  o 
evil  spirits  is  put  on  record  in  the  same  serial,  in  the  following 
narrative : — 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C* attend  a  seance  at  which  the  spirit  o 

*  a  darling  child '  is  manifestly  present.  They  attend  a  seconc 
seance,  and,  through  the  same  medium,  they  are  confirmed  ii 

the  conviction  of  the  real  presence  of  their  child.     Mr.  C 

then  finds  that  he  is  himself  a  medium,  and,  forthwith,  h< 
purchases  a  small  table  for  the  exercise  of  his  power. 

"  His  first  experiment  proves  to  him  beyond  a  doubt  tha 
an  intelligent  being,  though  invisible,  is  with  him  ;  but  hi 
speedily  begins  to  suspect  that  whatever  the  character  ma; 
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have  been  of  the  spirit  which  first  manifested  to  him  through 
another  medium,  this,  which  is  now  communicating  through 
himself,  is  an  evil  spirit.  On  his  *  wishing  it  to  walk  to  the 
dining-room,  it  started  at  once.*  He  was  struck  by  its  heavy 
tread,  *  so  very  unlike  the  footfalls  of  a  young  child,*  and  he 
exclaimed,  *  This  is  not  the  spirit  of  my  child,  if  so  I  want  no 
other  manifestation.'  Becoming  more  and  more  suspicious  of 
the  character  of  this  particular  visitant,  he  said,  *  If  thou  art 
not  the  spirit  of  my  child,  march  out  of  the  house.*  *  The 
table  did,  indeed,  march,  making  a  noise  like  the  loud  and 
well-measured  footfalls  of  a  heavy  dragoon — literally  shaking 
everything  in  the  room.' 

"  This  gentleman  then  adjured  the  spirit  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  and  asked  if  it  was  not  a  bad  spirit  ?  and  it  said,  '  Yes !' 
Then  ho  said,  *  Accursed  devil !  by  the  living  God  I  adjure 
thee  to  speak  the  truth  I  Has  the  spirit  of  my  child  ever  been 
put  in  communication  with  myself  or  her  mother  through  this 
or  any  other  table  ?'     The  *  accursed  devil '  said,  *  No,  never  !* 

Then,  after  similar  assurances,  Mr.  C made  up  his  mind 

to  believe  the  devil;  and  he  closed  his  experiments  with  an 
auto-da-fe,  by  breaking  up  and  burning  the  table  i" 

Wo  obtain  from  these  extracts — which  might  be  multiplied 
thirty-fold  from  the  authorized  publications  of  the  spiritualists 
— some  idea  of  tho  nature  of  their  stances  and  proceedings. 
Our  own  statement  at  the  outset  has  been  more  than  justified 
as  regards  its  moderation  and  accuracy  from  the  examples 
provided  in  the  extracts  in  question.  "  Necromancy "  has 
been  well-defined  to  be  "  The  art  of  communicating  with  devils 
and  of  doing  surprising  things  by  means  of  their  aid ;  particu- 
larly that  of  calling  up  the  dead  and  extorting  answers  from 
them."  Now  this,  it  seems  to  us,  in  one  form  or  another,  is 
precisely  that  which  is  now  carried  on  by  a  considerable  section 
of  people  in  England  and  elsewhere.  It  is  practised  mainly 
by  persons  who  were  such  extreme  Protestants  in  previous 
times  that,  having  almost  altogether  denied  the  Supernatural, 
they  have  been  reluctantly  won  over  to  a  belief  in  it  by  com- 
munion with  evil  spirits.  Father  Perrone,  the  Jesuit,  has 
calculated  that  upwards  of  two  thousand  treatises  have  been 
published  in  defence  of  the  system  of  these  manifestations 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  It  has  been  pointedly  remarked 
by  an  English  clergyman,  of  the  people  who  once,  like  the 
the  ancient  Sadducees,  rejected  the  idea  of  the  existence  of 
spirits,  but  who  now  have  accepted  the  Spiritualistic  theory, 
that  **  they  have  given  up  believing  in  nothing  and  have  taken 
to  believe  in  the  devil."  And  the  saying  is  hardly  too  pointed. 
According  to  Perrone^  the  modem  ^professors  of  divination 
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frankly  allow  that  tho  phenomena  have  passed  through  three 
phases.  First,  that  of  Mesmerism;  secondly,  artificial 
Sonmambolism  and  Clairvoyance;  and  thirdly,  Spiritualism, 
properly  so-called.  He  gives  five  reasons  for  maintaining  his 
theory  of  diabolical  agency  with  regard  to  the  same.  1.  From 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena.  2.  From  the  effects.  8.  From 
the  manner  in  which  Mesmerism  operates.  4.  From  the 
malice  and  wickedness  of  the  agent,  who  frequently  utters 
antichristian  and  blasphemous  doctrines ;  and  lastly,  6,  from 
the  admission  of  the  mediums  or  operators  themselves. 

In  most  cases  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  evil  spirits 
personify  the  souls  of  the  departed.  That  such  spirits  are 
the  deadly  foes  of  man  so  long  as  he  is  in  his  period  of  probation 
may,  for  all  Catholic  Christians,  be  also  assumed.  That  such 
spirits,  moreover,  constantly  represent  the  departed  as  con- 
tinually desiring  the  hand  of  death  to  fall  upon  their  earthly 
friends,  in  order,  as  is  implied  or  stated,  that  a  future  of 
unclouded  light  and  everlasting  happiness  may  speedily  link 
them  together,  can  be  seen  from  a  careful  study  of  the  records 
of  Spiritualism.  Some  of  the  facts  already  set  forth  teach 
this.  The  principle  that  all  men,  whether  good  or  bad, 
righteous  or  unrighteous,  will  be  certainly  saved  and  be  for 
ever  hereafter  in  bliss,  is  the  practical  heresy  that  Spiritualism 
in  its  theological  aspect  has  most  openly  taught,  and  still 
continues  to  teach. 

**  Spiritualism,"  writes  Mr.  William  Howitt,  a  convert  to  it 
from  Quakerism,  '^  rejects  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  as 
alike  injurious  to  God  and  man.  Injurious  to  God's  noblest 
attributes,  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  justice,  and  unavail- 
ing in  men  as  a  motive  to  repentance.  .  .  .  Spiritualism 
knows  that  there  are  isolated  passages  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  capable  of  being  made  to  bear  an  appear- 
ance favouring  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishments,  but  it 
knows  that  the  original  terms  bear  no  such  latitude,  and  when 
Christ  says  that  there  is  a  state  *  where  the  worm  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  is  not  quenched,'  it  admits  the  state,  but  denies 
that  any  of  God's  creatures  will  continue  in  that  state  a  minute 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  purge  the  foulness  of  sin  and  the 
love  of  sin  out  of  their  spiritual  constitutions.  Were  the  solu- 
tion of  this  supposed  difficulty  much  harder  than  it  is,  Spiri- 
tualism would  place  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  Christ, 
and  all  the  great  and  gracious  attributes .  of  God  and  his 
Saviour — justice  and  truth  and  wisdom,  and  a  charity  more 
immeasurable  than  God  himself  recommends  to  mankind,  con- 
fidently and  courageously  against  so  horrible  and  senseless  a 
doctrine.*' 
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Now,  though  Spiritualism  be  ignored  by  the  press,  Univer- 
salism,  its  own  offspring,  is  constantly  and  persistently 
maintained. 

Spiritualism  also  flatly  denies  the  great  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection  of  the  body: — 

**  Spiritualism  teaches,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  of 
all  spirit-life,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  death ;  it  is  but  a 
name  given  to  the  issue  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  To  those 
in  bodies  who  witness  this  change  the  spirit  is  invisible,  ^d 
they  only  see  a  body  which  ceases  aU  its  living  functions,  has 
lost  that  intelligence  which  during  so-called  life  emanated  from 
it,  and  lies  stiff  and  cold  and  to  all  appearance  dead.  But  even 
the  body  is  not  dead.  There  is  a  law  of  life  even  in  what  is 
called  dead  matter,  which  is  perpetually  changing  its  particles 
and  converting  them  into  mere  black  earth  and  water,  and 
hence  into  all  the  articles  necessary  for  the  physical  life — com, 
meat,  wine,  all  foods,  all  fruits.  The  same  law  immediately 
begins  to  operate  in  the  dead  body,  and,  if  unobstructed, 
speedily  resolves  it  back  into  earth,  and  then  forms  this  again 
into  food  and  clothing  and  fresh  enveloping  forms  for  fresh 
human  beings.  The  whole  of  the  universe  is  in  perpetual 
action,  and  the  ever-revolving  wheel  of  physical  is  subserving 
the  perpetual  evolution  of  spiritual  life.'"^' 

And  again — 

"  The  Church  of  England  and  Spiritualism  accord,  but  not 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  spirits  all 
assert  with  St.  Paul,  that  the  body  which  rises  &om  the  death- 
bed is  the  spiritual  body,  and  that  the  soul  needs  no  other, 
much  less  an  earthly  body,  in  its  spirit-home — ^that,  in  fact, 
nothing  of  the  earth  can  ever  enter  heaven.  That  if  the  spirits 
of  just  men  are  made  perfect,  they  can  be  made  nothing  more, 
and  no  addition  of  anything  belonging  to  this  earth  can  add  to 
their  happiness,  freedom,  power,  and  perfection,  but  on  the 
contrary.  That  so  far  irom  receiving  at  some  indefinite 
and  probably  very  distant  period,  their  earthly  bodies  back 
again,  they  are  continually,  as  they  advance,  casting  off  the 
subtler  particles  of  matter  that  have  interpenetrated  their 
spiritual  bodies."! 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
on  that  temper  of  mind  and  habit  of  thought  which  have  led 
sceptics  and  those  whose  faith  has  been  overturned  by  the  blas- 
phemies of  Calvin  or  the  immoral  principle  of  the  Lutheran 
systems  and  their  offshoots,  to  become  votaries  of  Spiritualism, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  put  on  record  Mr.  Howitt*s  deliberate 

•  Howitt'8  What  SpirituaUm  hoi  taught,  p.  9, 

*  Ibid  p.  10, 
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judgment,  expressed  in  language  which,  however  painM  to 
read  in  some  parts,  is  at  once  forcible  and  pertinent: — 

'*  By  the  denial  of  the  intermediate  states,  the  Protestant 
Reformers  perpetrated  a  more  monstrous  outrage  on  the  Divine 
justice,  and  more  frightfully  libelled  the  Divine  mercy,  than  by 
the  broadest  stretch  of  imagination  one  would  have  thought  it 
possible.  By  this  arbitrary  extinction  of  some  of  the  loveliest 
regions  of  creation,  by  this  wiping  out  of  vast  kingdoms  of 
God's  tolerance  and  goodness  by  the  sponge  of  Protestant 
reaction,  God's  whole  being  was  blackened,  and  every  one  of 
His  eternal  attributes  dislocated  and  driven  pell-mell  into  the 
limbo  of  Atheism.  I  say  Atheism,  for  such  a  God  could  not 
possibly  exist  as  this  Protestant  theory  would  have  made  Him — 
a  God  with  less  justice  than  the  most  stupid  country  squire  ever 
established  in  the  chair  of  magistracy,  with  less  mercy  than  an 
inquisitor  or  a  torturer  with  his  red-hot  pinchers  and  iron  boots. 
These  atrocities  were  but  the  work  of  moments,  but  this  system 
made  the  God  of  love  and  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  sitting  in 
endless  bliss  amid  a  favoured  few,  whilst  below  were  incalculable 
populations  suffering  the  tortures  of  fires  which  no  period  even 
of  millions  of  years  should  extinguish,  and  that  without  any 
proportion  whatever  to  the  offences  of  the  sufferers !  All  who 
were  not  'spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect'  were,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  only  admissible  to  this  common  hell,  this  common 
receptacle  of  the  middling,  bad,  and  the  most  bedevilled  of  devils ! 
Never  could  any  such  monstrous,  foul,  and  destable  doctrine 
issue  from  any  source  but  that  of  the  hearts  of  fiends  themselves. 
None  but  devils  could  breed  up  so  black  a  fog  of  blasphemy  to 
blot  out  the  image  of  a  loving  and  paternal  God  from  the  view 
of  His  creatures.  And  yet  the  mocking  devil  induced  the 
zealous  Protestant  fathers  to  accept  this  most  truly  *  doctrine  of 
devils,'  as  an  antidote  to  Popish  error.  As  some  glimmering 
of  the  direst  consequences  of  this  shutting  up  of  the  middle  states 
of  the  invisible  world  began  to  dawn  on  the  Protestant  mind,  it 
set  about  to  invent  remedies  and  apply  palliatives,  and  by  a  sort 
of  spiritual  hocus-pocus,  it  taught  that  if  the  greatest  sinners 
did  but  call  on  Christ  at  the  last  gasp,  they  were  converted  into 
saints,  and  found  themselves  in  heaven  itself  with  God  and  the 
Lamb.  This  was  only  making  the  matter  worse,  and  holding 
out  a  premium  for  the  continuance  in  every  sin  and  selfishness  to 
the  last  moment.  It  was  an  awful  temptation  to  self-deception 
presented  to  human  selfishness.  Millions,  no  doubt,  have  trusted 
to  this  wretched  Protestant  reed,  and  have  found  themselves  in 
very  dreary  and  imcomfortable  circumstances,  instead  of  in 
Abraham's  bosom.  Yet  common  sense  in  others  rejected  and 
rejects  the  cruel  deceit.  A  country  poet,  writing  the  epitaph  of 
the  blacksmith  in  my  native  village,  expressed  the  truth  on  the 
Protestant  theory  of  no  middle  regions : — 
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*  Too  bad  for  heaven,  too  good  for  hell, 
So  where  he*s  gone  we  cannot  tell.'  '* 

Here  we  must  bring  our  imperfect  and  fragmentary  remarks 
to  a  conclusion.     To  have  discussed  the  facts  and  theories  pro- 
vided on  previous  pages,  would  have  occupied  a  treatise.     Suf- 
ficient^ however,  is  before  our  readers  to  point  out  the  true 
character  of  many  of  the  Signs  and  Wonders  which  exist  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  and  which  testify  and  witness  to  old  truths. 
The   ministry  of  **  men  and  of  angels  in  a  wonderful  order," 
the  practice  of  exorcism,  diabolical  agency,  possession  by  evil 
spirits,  the  sins  of  witchcraft  and  necromancy,  are  all  more  or 
less  intertwined  with  the  Revelation  which  God  has  given  to 
man.     But  the  Materialism  of  these  latter  days  is  blinding 
men's  eyes,  that  they  cannot  see,  and  destroying  their  faith  in 
all  that  is  beyond  their  temporal  ranjje.   Intellectual  Paganism, 
and  a  positive  disbelief  in  the  distinct  nature  of  God,  if  not 
openly  professed,  is  indirectly  acknowledged,  while  the  Faith  of 
Pentecost,  which  for  generations  has  regenerated  the  World,  is 
cast  aside  as  worn  out,  effete,  and  valueless.     The  possibility 
of  miracle  is  derided :  Providence  is  scouted  as  the  fond  dream 
of  an  exaggerated  human  self-love;   belief  in  the  power   of 
prayer  is  asserted  to  bo  only  a  superstition,  illustrative  of  man's 
ignorance  of  the  scientific  conception  of  law  ;  the  hypothesis  of 
absolutely  invariable  law,  and  the  cognate  conception  of  Nature 
as  a  self-evolved  system  of  self-existent  forces  and  self-existent 
matter,  are  ideas  advancing  with  giant  strides.  Side  by  side  with 
all  this,  however,  stand  the  portentous  phenomena  referred  to 
here.     Let  the  existence  of  one  course  of  such  facts  as  those 
related  be  granted,  and  far  more  follows  than  the  pure  Ma- 
terialist or  the  Positivist  would  for  a  moment  allow.   Yet  none 
can  deny  the  presence  amongst  us  of  such,  evil  in  their  essence 
and  mischievous  in  their  operations.  The  whole  cycle  represent 
the  works  of  the  devil  and  his  angels — ^works  opposed  at  every 
step  in  theory  by  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  in  fact  by  the 
sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Man's  highest  and  chiefest 
duty  is  to  do  the  Will  of  the  Most  High :  the  practice  of  the 
Spiritualists,  on  the  other  hand  (and  let  us  lay  the  warning  to 
heart),  appears  to  be  an  intentional  giving  up  their  wills  to  the 
evil  one,  a  "  willing  "  for  supernatural  intervention  in  things 
which  are  unlawful,  and  a  deliberate  turning  away  from  Him 
to  Whom  all  power  is  given  in  Heaven  and  in  Earth. 
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THE  ORTHODOX  DOCTRINE  OP  THE  DEPARTED. 

Sib, — ^It  is  so  very  desirable  that  the  Union  Review  should 
supply  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  opinion  from  the  most 
opposite  quarters  of  our  (uvided  Christendom,  that  I  was  ex- 
tremely glad  to  see  in  your  last  number  an  elaborate  dissertation 
from  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Church,  signing  himself  "  S.," 
"  On  Prayer  for  the  Departed."    But,  as  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  he  has  handled  the  subject  in  a  manner  more  adapted  to 
multiply  existing  differences  than  to  reconcile  them,  I  trust  you 
will  allow  me  to  offer  a  few  conmients  on  his — as  it  appears 
to  me — very  gratuitous  attack  on  Catholic  theology  bearing  on 
the  subject.    In  the  first  place  I  may  observe  that  the  formal 
teaching  of  the  Greek  Church  neither  goes  beyond  nor  falls 
short    of   our  own.     The  Synod  of  Bethlehem  does  not,  I 
believe,  use  the  word  Purgatory,  but  it  defines  in  substance 
precisely  what  the  Council  of  Trent  defines,  neither  more  nor 
less,  **  that  there  is  a  Purgatory,  and  that  the  souls  therein 
detained  are  assisted  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  and  the 
holy  sacrifice."    Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  present  writer's 
summary  of  **  orthodox  doctrine,"  at  the  end  of  his  paper, 
inconsistent  with  ours,  except  one  negative  assertion  to  which 
I  win  return  presently.    And  next,  I  must  observe  that  the 
Church    is   responsible   for  her  own  authorized  and  formal 
teaching,  and  for  that  alone.     There  may  be,  and  in  fact  is, 
considerable  variety  of  opinion  among  theologians  on  subor- 
dinate questions,   such  as  most  of  those  dealt  with  in  this 
article.     But  no  opinion,  however  prevalent,  or  whatever  great 
names  may  be  quoted  in  its  defence,  is  binding  on  anybody  to 
whose  judgment  it  does  not  approve  itself,  or  can  therefore  be 
any  legitimate  ground  of  separation.  One  further  general  remark 
I  must  add.  **  S."  thinks  it  necessary  to  attack,  not  without 
considerable   vehemence,  several  explanations    suggested    by 
Catholic  divines  of  the  practice  of  prayer  for  the  dead.    But 
he  does  not  profess  to  offer  any  sort  of  explanation  of  his  own, 
nor  is  any  suggested  in  the  sermon  of  Plularet,  the  late  vener- 
able Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  whom  he  quotes  at  some  length, 
beyond  **  the  immemorial  example  of  the  Church  of  all  ages." 
The  usage  of  the  Church,  however,  must  be  based  on  some  good 
reason.    If  all  the  explanations  hitherto  put  forward  are  inade- 
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qnate  or  mistaken,  we  might  fairly  expect  our  critic — who 
strenuously  defends  the  practice  itself  against  Protestants — ^to 
Bupply  a  better  explanation  of  his  own.  He  can  hardly  wonder 
if  Protestants  demur  to  a  practice,  however  ancient,  for  which 
no  reason  or  meaning  can  be  assigned. 

To  come  to  particulars,  **  S.*s"  detailed  criticism  on  St.  Tho- 
mas will  not  detain  us  long.  He  first  objects  that  the  Orthodox 
(Greek)  Church  holds  the  separation  of  soid  and  body  to  be  an  im- 
pediment ^^io  final  retribution."  So  does  everyone,  I  presume, 
who  accepts  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  but  he  has  wholly  mistaken 
the  great  Dominican  if  he  supposes  him  to  imply  the  contrary. 
Then  we  are  told  that  disembodied  souls  cannot  suffer  from  '^  a 
corporeal  fire."  It  isdifl&cult,  perhaps,  to  say  with  any  certainty 
what  disembodied  souls  can  or  cannot  undergo.  But  it  is  quite 
enough  to  reply  here  that  a  corporeal  fire,  whether  in  purgatory 
or  in  hell,  is  no  part  of  Catholic  doctrine,  but  an  entirely  open 
question.  As  regards  purgatory,  it  was  expressly  rejected  from 
being  made  a  doctrine  at  the  Council  of  Florence.  Lastly,  it  is 
laid  down  very  dogmatically  that  in  the  next  life  there  is  no  place 
for  man  to  repent,  or  merit,  or  amend  himself.  This  is  rather 
a  sweeping  assertion  again,  though  it  happens  to  be  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  what  most  ^'Eoman  CathoHcs  suppose,"  instead  of 
being  (as  is  implied)  the  reverse.  But  it  is  in  direct  and  patent 
contniaiction  to  a  statement  of  Philaret's,  quoted,  with  high  ap- 
proval, a  few  pages  further  on,  where  he  speaks  of  *'  moral  or 
spiritual  benefit "  being  the  object  of  prayer  generally,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  apply  this  to  the  case  of  prayer  for  the  departed,  saying 
that  if  he  has  committed  sin  not  unto  death,  '*  it  can  give  him 
life,'*     (The  italics  are  not  mine. ^ 

But  then,  adds  **  S."  in  conclusion,  **  we  are  nowhere  told 
by  the  Church,  in  Scripture,  in  the  Fathers,  or  in  holy  tradi- 
tion, that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  purgatory  or  status 
expiationis,'*  To  say  nothing  of  the  ineradicable  instincts  of 
natural  religion,  which  have  prompted  some  such  belief  in 
every  thoughtful  mind  from  Plato  downwards,  we  have  abun- 
dant intimations  of  it  in  the  sacred  authorities  to  which  *'  S." 
refers.  As  to  Scripture,  the  obvious  bearing  of  the  locus 
elassicus  on  the  subject,  1  Cor.  iii.  11 — 16,  will  hardly  be 
disposed  of  by  the  extravagant  suggestion  that ''  saved,  so  as  by 
fire,"  does  not  mean  saved  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  preserved  alive  for  everlasting  burning  in  hell ! !  As  to  the 
Fathers,  I  must  not  overload  your  paper  with  a  string  of 
extracts,  but  **  S."  will  find  plenty  of  evidence  in  Tract  90,  or 
the  **  Tract  on  Purgatory  "  in  the  recent  series  of  Tracts  for  the 
Day,  of  the  conspicuous  inaccuracy  of  his  statement.  It  may 
suffice  here  to  point  to  the  well-known  passage  in  S.  Augus- 
tine De  Doctrina  Christiana  on  the  subject. 

I  have  purposely  written  as  briefly  and  drily  as  possible , 

1868.  K 
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and  in  no  controversial  spirit,  for  my  aim  is  to  reconcile  those 
differences  which  a  treatment  like  that  of  ''  8."  can  only 
exaggerate.  He  will  not,  I  hope,  be  offended  if  I  venttire  to 
refer  him  in  conclusion  to  a  little  work,  from  which  he  may 
learn  more  of  the  idea  and  philosophy,  so  to  speak,  of  purgatory 
than  from  many  learned  treatises.  It  is,  indeed,  a  poem,  but 
the  poet  is  John  Henry  Newman,  and  from  him  neither  Roman 
Catholic,  Greek,  nor  AngUcan  need  be  ashamed  to  learn.  The 
more  carefully  the  *'  Dream  of  Gerontius  '*  is  studied  and 
pondered,  the  better  will  the  true  idea  of  the  middle  state  be 
understood  and  realised. 

A  BonAN  Catholic. 
Feb.  7,  1868. 
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THE  ANGELUS. 

The  Angelas,  the  Angelas,  the  soand  we  love  so  well, 
The  triple-sounding  call  to  praise,  the  thrice-reoorring  bell ; 
A  voice  it  is,  an  AngePs  voice,  exhorting  men  to  prayer, 
That  men  the  Incarnate  Saviour's  love  abundantly  may  share. 

It  rings  when  half  the  world  is  still,  ere  night  has  passed  away, 
What  time  the  murmur  of  the  mass  prevents  the  wintry  day ; 
Tells  from  the  snow-cap't  tower  that  God  a  little  child  became, 
To  bear  His  day  of  Tempest  here.  His  Agony  and  Shame. 

0  strange  infatuation,  see  1  the  day-spring  dawns  so  bright, 
Yet  sin-enshrouded  sons  of  Eve  shut  out  the  glorious  light ; 
The  curtained  chambers  of  their  souls  in  death-like  silence 

bound, 
Admit  no  ray  of  Gospel-light,  no  angel-song  resound. 

Unwearied  rings  the  Angelus  in  noontide's  lingering  hours. 
Or  when  the  vapid  chills  of  eve  fall  round  the  minster  towers. 
For  ever  calling  on  the  crowds  that  pass  so  restless  by, — 
Ere  death  shall  seal  their  busy  lips, — to  send  one  prayer  on 
high. 

The  ice  binds  many  a  stream  to-night,  the  frozen  falls  are  still. 
But  0,  far  worse  the  sin-numbed  heart,  the  cold  insensate  will. 
The  earth  is  weak,  and  sleeps  at  peace,  deep  drugged  with 

pleasure's  cup, 
One  only  is  there  found  Whose  strength  can  bear  the  pillars  up. 

How  earnest  was  the  dying  prayer  of  Israel's  sightless  chief. 
In  asking  vengeance — this  alone,  his  heart  could  find  relief ; 
But  Christ,  with  outstretched  arms  sustains  the  world  and  all 

its  wrong, 
Lest  judgment,  when  the  pillars  fall,  should  crush  the  hopeless 

throng. 

Hush'd  are  the  words  of  stem  rebuke,  love  reigns  where  wrath 

has  been. 
No  longer  Eden's  gate  is  closed,  nor  fiery  sword  is  seen : 
Stands  bless'd  a  Woman  of  our  race,  a  race  through  woman 

cursed. 
For  what  is  Ave^  joyous  word,  but  Eva's  name  reversed  ? 

n2 
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Then  ring,  thon  Sacred  Angelas,  through  generations  on, 
Say  how  profound  the  bleeding  love  of  Mary's  wounded  Son ! 
Refresh  our  failing  memory,  stay  earthward-tending  thought, 
Bepeating  day  by  day  the  words  that  happy  Gabriel  brought. 

As  when  the  rosy  hues  of  mom  lie  faint  on  Alpine  height. 
And  one  by  one  the  distant  peaks  rise  to  the  enraptured  sight ; 
Glows  for  a  moment  of  delight  that  splendour  far  away. 
Then  with  the  sunrise  all  is  lost  in  light  of  dazzling  day : 

So  Mary,  brightened  by  the  rays  of  God's  intensest  love. 
Receives  that  message  wonderful,  descending  &om  above. 
Then  glorious  to  our  gaze  appears  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
Glad  with  His  new-bom  light  and  grace  a  darkened  world  to 
bless. 

All  hail,  sweet  Mother  of  the  Man  Who  bore  Himself  our  grief. 
Sing  we  how  His  atoning  Blood  has  brought  our  hearts  relief ; 
Sing  we,  when  earthly  Angelus  and  earthly  prayer  be  done, 
His  Love,  amidst  the  Angel  hosts,  through  countless  ages  on ! 

Tnoxius,  0.  S.  B. 


SHELLEY. 


I  dreamed ;  and  in  my  dream  I  saw 

An  Indian  bird,  whose  golden  throat 
Was  rich  with  every  dulcet  note, 

Untaught  by  Art,  unchecked  by  law. 

The  humming-birds  and  bulbuls  stili'd 
Their  minor  cadences,  whene'er 
His  warblings  floated  on  the  air. 

And  all  the  copse  with  rapture  fill'd. 

**  How  beautiful  this  fragrant  grove  1" 
He  sang.     ''  How  beautiful  am  I ; 
And  these  bright  glimpses  of  blue  sky, 

Where  clouds  and  stars  alternate  rove. 

**  By  no  supreme  creator  planned, 
Li  beauty  and  in  music  all 
The  tenants  of  this  gorgeous  hall 

Li  self-appointed  order  stand. 

**  Our  hues  and  shapes,  our  varied  powers 
Of  flight  and  song,  our  matchless  grace 
Li  crystal  lymph,  in  air,  or  race, 

Are  gifts  of  none,  but  purely  ours. 
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"At  will  we  live,  at  will  we  die, 

At  will  shall  others  come  instead ; 

We  are  Life's  brimful  fountain-head. 
And  were  so  from  eternity. 

''  The  grasses  spring,  and  in  the  sod 

The  breezes  shed  the  old  year's  bloom  ; 
Advancing  tides  the  hills  entomb ; 

And  all  (if  God  there  be)  is  God — 

**  Self-made,  self-poised,  and  boundless  range, 

Omnipotent  e'en  in  decay, 

A  night  including  endless  day. 
Unchanging  in  continual  change." 

Now  in  my  dream  my  soul  was  ead ; 
And,  musing  on  the  strain  I  heard, 
I  murmured,  **  Surely  the  strange  bird. 

So  sweetly  musical,  is  mad ! 

**  Thou  singest  only  to  thy  shame, 
However  deep  thy  plumes  be  dyed 
In  Ught.    Who  art  thou  ?"    He  replied : 

**  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  is  my  name." 
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It  is  reported  that  when  Mr.  Keble  first  met  his  publisher 
after  the  appearance  of  the  Lyra  Innocentium,  the  latter  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  success  of  his  new  volume  of  poems, 
adding  however,  after  the  instinct  of  his  craft,  **  You  see,  sir, 
there  has  been  a  very  favourable  review  in  the  Quarterly" 
Mr.  Eeble  may  have  thought,  though  he  was  far  too  modest 
to  say  so,  that  the  Quarterly  article  was  a  tribute  to  the  deserved 
popularity  of  the  book  rather  than  its  cause.  And  certainly 
a  collection  of  Verses  on  Various  Occasions  by  Dr.  Newman  needs 
no  recommendation  from  reviewers  to  ensure  it  a  wide  and  eager 
circle  of  readers.  Still  we  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  as 
critics,  if  we  do  not  give  it  a  hearty  welcome.  There  are  two 
large  classes  of  persons  for  whom  the  volume  will  have  a 
special  interest,  over  and  above  its  high  intrinsic  excellence. 
Those  who  have  been  for  years  familiar  with  the  Lyra  Apostolica, 
as  happens  to  be  our  own  case,  will  rejoice  to  meet  so  many  of 
their  old  favourites  again,  reinforced  by  fresh  compositions  "not 
unworthy  of  their  companionship.  And  the  generation  which 
has  grown  up  since  the  Tractarian  movement  began,  and  knows 
not  the  LyrUf  as  well  as  the  numerous  outsiders  who  have 
first  learnt  thoroughly  to  appreciate  Dr.  Newman  since 
reading  his  Apolorjiay  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  allowing 
them  this  further  glimpse  into  his  inner  life.  Of  the  concluding 
poem  in  the  volume,  the  **  Dream  of  Gerontius,"  which  alike 
in  a  poetical,  a  philosophical,  and  theological  sense,  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  its  contents,  we  spoke  at  some  length  on 
its  original  appearance.*  It  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  add 
here,  that  the  deep  and  varied  interest  it  evokes  does  not 
diminish,  but  grows  on  closer  acquaintance.  It  would  alone 
indeed  give  a  permanent  value  to  any  volume  that  contained  it. 
Of  the  remaining  poems,  something  like  two-thirds  are 
reprinted  from  the  Lyra  Apostolica ,  in  many  instances  with  new 
titles,  and  not  unfrequently  with  some  alterations  in  the  text.  We 
wish  these  were  fewer.  Translations  follow  of  all  the  Sunday  and 
Ferial  hymns  in  the  Eoman  Breviary,  and  of  a  few  for  festivals, 
which  are  perfect  models  of  what  translations  ought  to  be,  com- 
bining strict  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  with  the 
purest  idiomatic  form.  Most  of  them  have  appeared  before  in 
different  manuals  of  devotion  for  the  Hours,  and  the  like ; 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of   using  Dr.  Pusey's  edition  of 

*  See  Union  Review  for  July,  1865. 
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Avrillon*s  Guide  for  Advent  will  recognise  at  once  the  three 
Advent  hymns,  which  retain  in  their  English  rendering  all  the 
force  and  fire  of  the  Latin.  To  these  are  added  about  twenty 
new  pieces— some  of  them,  if  we  mistake  not,  never  pubUshed 
before,  composed  since  the  author  joined  the  Boman  Church. 
There  is  no  perceptible  break  of  continuity  between  these  and 
the  poems  from  the  Lyra  Apostoltca;  the  writer's  mind  has 
developed,  but  has  not  changed.  In  all  alike  there  is  the  same 
unconsciousness  and  transparent  sincerity  which  constitutes  their 
peculiar  charm.  We  feel  that  the  poet  is  one  who  **  sings  because 
he  must,"  and  never  writes  for  effect.  When  we  add  that  Dr. 
Newman  has  now  for  the  first  time  collected  into  one  his  various 
poetical  compositions,  ranging  over  a  period  of  above  forty 
years,  we  have  said  quite  enough  to  ensure  from  our  readers  a 
ready  and  indeed  enthusiastic  reception  for  this  most  attractive 
volume.  For  those  who  know  anything  of  his  poetry  already,  we 
need  say  no  more.  Those  who  do  not,  may  like  to  be  assured 
that  they  will  find  in  it  the  same  passionate  earnestness 
and  intense  realization  of  the  unseen  world,  together  with 
the  same  marvellous — we  had  almost  said  startling — ^power  of 
sympathy^  which  has  made  his  Parochial  Sermon*  a  lifelong 
treasure  to  thousands  even  who  are  little  capable  of  appre- 
ciating their  intellectual  richness  and  depth.  A  great  deal 
of  his  eloquent  description  of  the  Christian  Year,  in  an  old 
review  of  the  Lyra  Innocentium,  is  equally  true  of  his  own 
poetry,  but  there  are  marked  differences  between  his  style  and 
Mr.  Eeble's,  due  no  doubt  in  part  to  the  difference  of  their 
outward  lives.  There  is  not  certainly  less  tenderness  in  Dr. 
Newman's  poetry  than  in  Eeble's,  but  there  is  less  of  the 
domestic  and  more  of  the  ascetic  element,  though  in  this 
respect  the  Lyra  Innocentium  struck  a  somewhat  bolder  note 
than  the  Christian  Year.  We  can  hardly  fancy  Dr.  Newman's 
writing  the  hymn  for  the  **  Third  Sunday  in  Lent,"  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  in  the  whole  Christian  Year,  especially  its  two 
most  characteristic  verses  beginning  *'Offc  as  they  watched  at 
thoughtful  eve."  But  neither  can  we  conceive  Keble  writing, 
though  he  would  have  fully  appreciated,  the  following  pointed 
and  nervous  lines,  which  are  not  less  markedly  characteristic 
of  their  author.  He  has  reprinted  them  verbatim  from  the  Lyra 
ApostoUca : — 

Thou  to  wax  fierce 

In  the  cause  of  the  Lord, 
To  threat  and  to  pierce 

With  the  heavenly  sword  ! 
Anger  and  Zeal, 

And  the  Joy  of  the  brave, 
Who  bade  thee  to  feel, 

Sin's  slave. 
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The  Altar*s  pure  flame 

Consmnes  as  it  soars ; 
Faith  meetly  may  blame, 

For  it  serves  and  adores. 
Thou  TN'amest  and  smitest ! 

Yet  Christ  must  atone 
For  a  soul  that  thou  slightest — 

Thine  own. 

In  a  very  different  tone,  but  no  less  faithfully  representing 
another  side  of  the  author's  mind,  are  the  following  beautiful 
stanzas,  also  from  the  Li/ruy  appearing  here  under  the  title  of 
•*  Desolation." 

0  BAY  not  thou  art  left  of  Ood, 

Because  His  tokens  in  the  sky 
Thou  canst  not  read ;  this  earth  He  trod 

To  teach  thee  He  was  ever  nigh. 

He  sees,  beneath  the  fig-tree  green, 

Nathaniel  con  His  sacred  lore ; 
Shouldst  thou  thy  chamber  seek,  unseen, 

He  enters  through  the  unopen*d  door. 

And  when  thou  liest,  by  slumber  bound, 

Outwearied  in  the  Christian  fight. 
In  glory,  girt  with  Saints  around. 

He  stands  above  thee  through  the  night. 

When  friends  to  Emmaus  bend  their  course, 
He  joins,  although  He  holds  their  eyes : 

Or,  shouldst  thou  feel  some  fever's  force. 
He  takes  thy  hand,  He  bids  thee  rise. 

Or  on  a  voyage,  when  calms  prevail. 

And  prison  thee  upon  the  sea. 
He  walks  the  wave,  He  wings  the  sail. 

The  shore  is  gain'd,  and  thou  art  firee. 

It  would,  by  the  way,  be  a  great  boon  to  many  of  Dr. 
Newman's  readers,  especially  considering  how  often  their  old 
friends  appear  under  new  names,  if  an  index  of  first  lines  could 
be  appended  to  future  editions.  Perhaps  we  might  also  be  allowed 
to  plead  for  the  restoration  of  some  still  missing  of  his  former 
poems.  Of  the  eighteen  omitted  pieces  scarcely  half  are  in  any 
sense  controversial.  And  among  the  rest  are  included  some  of 
the  best  in  the  whole  Lijra,  "We  would  especially  instance  **  Faint 
not,  and  fret  not,  for  threatened  woe,"  **  Dear  sainted  friends,  I 
call  not  you,"  and  the  beautiful  lines  on  Froude's  death,  begin- 
ning, **  Do  not  their  souls,  who  'neath  the  altar  wait."  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  conclude  without  giving  a  specimen  of  the  new 
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nieces.  Unforttmately  we  can  only  find  room  for  one.  And  we 
purposely  select  what  is  intended  to  illustrate  a  '*  distinctively 
iioman  doctrine/'  as  the  phrase  runs,  to  show  how  little  there 
s  in  Dr.  Newman's  Eomanism  that  any  one  who  loves  the  name 
)f  Catholic  need  quarrel  with.  The  poem  is  headed  "The 
^een  of  the  Seasons/'  and  is  a  "  song  for  an  inclement 
Hay:"— 

All  is  divine 

which  the  Highest  has  made, 
Through  the  days  that  He  wrought, 

till  the  day  when  He  stayed 
Above  and  below, 

within  and  around, 
From  the  centre  of  space, 

to  its  uttermost  bound. 

In  beauty  surpassing 

the  Universe  smiled, 
On  the  mom  of  its  birth, 

like  an  innocent  child. 
Or  like  the  rich  bloom 

of  some  gorgeous  flower ; 
And  the  Father  rejoiced 

in  the  work  of  His  power. 

Yet  worlds  brighter  still, 

and  a  brighter  than  those. 
And  a  brighter  again, 

He  had  made,  had  He  chose ; 
And  you  never  could  name 

that  conceivable  best, 
To  exhaust  the  resources 

the  Maker  possess'd. 

But  I  know  of  one  work 

of  His  Infinite  Hand, 
Which  special  and  singular 

ever  must  stand; 
So  perfect,  so  pure, 

and  of  gifts  such  a  store. 
That  even  Omnipotence 

ne'er  shall  do  more. 

The  freshness  of  May, 

and  the  sweetness  of  June, 
And  the  fire  of  July 

in  its  passionate  noon. 
Munificent  August, 

September  serene. 
Are  together  no  match 

for  my  glorious  Queen. 
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0  Mary,  all  months 

and  all  days  are  thine  own, 
In  thee  lasts  their  joyonsness, 

when  they  are  gone ; 
And  we  give  to  thee  May, 

not  because  it  is  best, 
But  because  it  comes  first, 

and  is  pledge  of  the  rest. 

With  these  few  words  of  grateful  welcome,  rather  than  of 
criticism,  we  commend  to  all  our  readers,  old  and  young  alike. 
Dr.  Newman's  new  year's  gift. 

It  is  very  easy  to  write  one-sided  controversial  tales,  when 
the  author  describes  from  imagination  and  not  from  nature, 
and  relates  events  as  he  thinks  they  possibly  might  be.  In 
Edith  Sydney f  by  F.  M.  Oxenham  (London :  Bums),  we  have 
an  Anglo-Eoman  tale  written  from  the  convert  point  of  view, 
in  which  everybody  worth  speaking  of  goes  over  to  Eome  and 
lives  reformed  and  happy,  or  dies  in  still  greater  happiness. 
The  Anglican  clergy  are  evidently  n^ide  as  good  and  as  wise 
as  the  authoress  knows  how  to  make  them,  although  the  young 
ladies  who  talk  the  greatest  nonsense  as  long  as  they  are 
Anglicans,  easily  succeed  in  silencing  their  advisers  as  soon  as 
they  have  convictions  that  there  is  no  Church  but  the  Roman. 
When  any  argument  is  advanced  by  an  Anglican  they  either 
have  a  triumphant  reply,  or  else  are  silenced  though  not 
convinced ;  but  every  utterance  from  a  Roman  priest  is  deemed 
conclusive,  and  accepted  without  question.  Edith  Sydney  is 
an  intensely  repulsive  girl  from  beginning  to  end,  who,  up  to 
the  time  of  her  conversion,  is  always  making  the  most  vulgarly 
disagreeable  speeches,  a  bad  habit  which  she  very  properly  but 
instantaneously  leaves  oflf  when  she  becomes  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Instead  of  submitting  to  no  one,  she  never  again  disobeys,  and 
from  believing  notliing  she  never  appears  troubled  with  a 
doubt.  She  ends  as  a  Sister  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul ;  but 
unless  even  more  changed  than  her  biographer  describes  her  to 
be,  few  would  desire  her  presence  in  a  sick  room.  Another 
young  lady  is  introduced  as  a  warniug  against  weakness  of 
character  and  trifliug  with  convictions.  Her  knowledge  of  the 
English  Church  is  **  that  Anglicans  claimed  to  be  in  some  way 
Catholics,  and  rested  this  claim  on  a  supposed  union  of  some 
kind  with  Rome  ;"  and  is  much  blamed  for  hesitating  three 
years  and  informing  herself  a  httle  better.  All  is  vain,  how- 
ever! Anglican  Sacraments  can  give  no  satisfaction,  and 
having  completely  demolished  her  director  by  a  little  glib 
talking  about  "the  only  infallible  Church,"  and  **  the  living 
voice,"  to  which  he  of  course  has  no  answer  to  make,  she  over- 
comes her  final  weaknesses   (culminating  in  a  most   extra- 
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ordinary  fainting-fit  which    must    have    been  epileptic)  and 
becomes  ever  after  strong-minded  and  resolute.     Eeunionists, 
we  understand,  profess  to  be  sacrificing  themselves  and  their 
duty  for  the  sake  of  their  Church,  hoping  that  they  have  just 
sacramental  grace  enough  to  get  to  heaven  by.     We  find  the 
old  assumptions  and  the  old  arguments  on  every  page,  and  the 
old  love  difficulties  and  separations  with  which  we  have  long 
been  familiar  as  throwing  stumbling-blocks  in  the  neophyte's 
path.    The  inevitable  brain-fever  of  such  works  comes  just  at 
its  right  place,  and  its  recurrence  at  another  crisis  is  pre- 
vented by  another  astonishing  fainting  fit,  which  in  half  ah 
bour  leaves  the  patient  convalescent.    Indeed  all  the  illnesses 
are  most   abnormal,  and  adapt  themselves,  like  the  religious 
symptoms,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  story  in  a  way  calculated  to 
amaze  doctors  and  confessors.     Yet  the  work  is  meant  to  be 
fair,  just,   and    generous.      There   are  no  unkind  words   or 
intentional  exaggerations ;  but  it  is  a  story  that  no  one  could 
fancy  to  be  true.     Pride  such  as  Edith's  is  not  subdued  in  a 
moment  by  secession  to  Rome,  or  succeeded  as  suddenly  by  a 
Vocation  for  the  religious  life  ;  nor  is  the  **  superior  intellect  " 
ascribed  both  to  herself  and  her  lover  in  the  least  shown  either 
by  their  conversations  or  their  illogical  arguments.     Edith,  for 
instance,  disposes  of  all  idea  of  branches  to  the  one  Church 
with  the  contemptuous  question — **  How  can  they  be  when  they 
have  no   communion  with  each   other?"      Of  course,  when 
brothers  and  sisters  will  not  speak  to  one  another  they  have 
ceased  to  be  members  of  the  same  family,  or  else  this  argument 
is  not  worthy  of  a  superior  intellect.     Moreover  all  Boman 
priests   do   not  necessarily  know  what   to   say   at  the  right 
moment ;  nor  do  Anglicans  invariably  blunder  ;  nor  do  Boman 
priests  without  education  or  refinement  talk  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  those  who  have  both.     If  the*  writer  would  leave 
controversy  and  study  nature,  become  a  little  better  acquainted 
with  Anglicans  and  with  the  natural  course  of  Ulnesses,  she 
might  yet  present  us  with  a  life-like  fiction,  but  in  the  present 
work  events  and  characters  are  alike  impossibilities  because 
inconsistent  with  themselves. 

We  have  already  expressed  ourselves  at  some  length  on  the 
controversy  about  infallibility  going  on  between  Father  Byder 
and  Dr,  Ward,  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Review,*  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Letter  to  W.  G,  Ward  on  his  Theory  of  Infallible 
Instruction,  just  published  by  the  former,  to  alter  our  estimate 
of  its  general  bearings.  Father  Byder  writes  with  the  same 
incisive  force  as  before,  and  in  a  clearer  and  more  popular  style. 
He  still  admits  the  abstract  principle  of  Papal  infallibility, 
which,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  is  at  best  a  very  pre- 

•  See  Union  Review  for  July,  1867. 
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cariouB  basis  for  any  effective  argument  against  even  its 
extremest  claims.  But  he  proves  conclusively  enough  that  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  has  never  committed  herself  to  such 
claims  as  are  now  put  forward  in  her  name  by  the  Dublin 
Eeviewer,  and  that  they  are  in  themselves  absolutely  grotesque. 
The  main  interest,  however,  of  the  letter  for  the  general  reader 
— ^who  will  hardly  care  to  follow  the  details  of  a  minute  and 
tangled  controversy  when  one  of  the  rival  disputants  is  so 
voluminous  and  so  clumsy  a  writer  as  Dr.  Ward — ^lies  in  its 
incidental  illustration  of  the  subject  of  Church  authority  and 
of  Dr.  Ward's  manner  of  treating  it.  As  to  the  latter  point, 
Father  Ryder  very  happily  reminds  his  opponent  **  that  you 
have  brought  none  of  your  controversies  to  a  conclusion,  because 
you  were  never  able  for  a  single  moment  to  apprecinte  any  other 
position  than  your  own,''  And  while  thanking  Dr.  Ward  for  **  the 
uniformly  courteous  language  "  which  he  has — ^we  may  observe 
for  the  first  time — brought  himself  to  adopt  in  this  controversy, 
he  adds  that  such  courtesy  was  the  more  meritorious  in  dealing 
with  a  writer  whom  he  evidently  regarded  i^s  simply  "  an  idiot " 
who  had  been  so  ill-advised  as  to  fall  foul  of  him  and  of  '<  the 
one  orthodox  belief"  maintained  by  the  Dublin  Beview.  We 
can  quite  sympathise  with  Father  Byder  in  the  complaint  which 
follows  about  the  "  grotesque  indecencies "  of  the  "  very 
strange  beasts  "  who  I  are  Dr.  Ward's  camp-followers  in  the 
Westminster  Gazette  and  Weekly  Begister,  But  we  should  as  soon 
have  looked  for  civility  in  such  quarters  as  in  the  Record  or 
the  Tizer.  And,  as  the  Westminster  Gazette  is  already,  we 
believe,  dying  or  dead — having  failed  in  a  pathetic  appeal  ad 
misericordiam  to  get  itself  incorporated  with  the  Tablet  or  the 
Weekly  Register , — its  personal  amenities  are  of  little  consequence. 
The  real  point  at  issue  in  the  present  discussion  is  whether  the 
Church's  infallibility  extends  only  to  the  depositum  and  direct  de- 
ductions from  it,  or  whether  she  is  commissioned  to  pronounce 
infallible  judgments  on  all  matters  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  it,  that  is,  in  fact,  de  omni  scibili.  This  is  Dr.  Ward's  conten- 
tion, and  he  insists,  for  instance,  that  she  has  taught  infallibly 
*'  a  vast  mass  of  philosophical  truth."  Father  Byder's  comment 
is  not  more  brief  than  pertinent,  though  as  being  an  appeal  to 
facts  it  will  no  doubt  seem  to  Dr.  Ward  quite  irrelevant.  **  If 
it  were  so,  we  should,  by  this  time,  have  got  a  philosophy. 
Where  is  it  ?  "  Echo  answers,  Where  ?  Dr.  Ward,  as  his  critic 
observes,  has  divided  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  world 
into  two  camps,  Borne  and  Babylon — those  who  are  with  and 
those  who  are  against  him.  Every  argument  against  the  latter 
is  used  **  ex  ahundanti,''  as  a  kind  condecension  to  their  mental 
infirmity  or  moral  obliquity.  A  distinguished  English  B.  C. 
theologian,  whom  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  in  the  habit  of  quoting 
as  a  standard  authority,  is  contemptuously  put  aside  as  '*  noto. 
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riously  ansonnd."  It  is  amusingly  characteristic  of  Dr.  Ward,  in 
more  ways  than  one,  that  another  eminent  divine,  a  German 
Franciscan  of  the  last  century ^  is  tabooed  as  **  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Dollinger !  "  His  oblivion  of  history  appears,  indeed,  to  extend 
to  the  New  Testament,  for  in  one  place  he  expresses  pious 
horror  At  Father  Ryder's  application  of  a  term  which  is  used  in 
precisely  the  same  sense  by  our  Divine  Lord  Himself  1 

We  must  confess  ourselves  surprised  to  find  Father  Ryder 
considering  the  Church — that  is  the  Pope — ^^ certainly  infallible'* 
in  the  approval  of  new  religious  orders,  and  of  fiie  Vulgate 
translation;   and '* probably  infallible"  in  censuring  books  as 
erroneous  in  faith  and  morals  (we  presume  through  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Index)  and  in  canonizing  saints.    Such  admissions, 
especially  the  two  last,  appear  to  us  quite  inconsistent  with  his 
general  principle.     It  is  right  to  add  that  he  ascribes  infalli- 
bility only  to  **  the  official  mind  of  the  Pope,  expressed  in  the 
formal    language    of   the  Church,   and  en  rapport  with  her," 
though  the  precise  force  of  this  limitation  is  not  very  clear. 
He  is  quite  ready  to   accept  the  condemnations  of  the  recent 
Syllabus  **  when  submitted  to  such  theological  interpretation  as  Mgr, 
Dupanloup  has  suggested*'*     So  are  we.     But  no  one  who  really 
believed  that  hybrid  document  to  be  an  infallible  utterance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  could  tolerate  for  a  moment  a  method  of  inter- 
pretation which  explains  every  passage  about  which  there  is  any 
real  difficulty  simply  by  explaining  it  away.     It  was  perfectly 
natural  for    the    Bishop    of    Orleans  —  who  is  said  to  have 
gone  down  on  his  knees  to  the  Pope  to   entreat  him  not  to 
stultify  the  Holy  See  by  publishing  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus 
— ^to  try  and  make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter  by  reducing  his 
acceptance  of  a  document   Roman  Catholic  Bishops    cannot 
with  impunity  repudiate,  into  some  conformity  with  reason  and 
common  sense.      It  is  equally  natural  that  Dr.  Ward,  who 
professes  to  discover  in  the  Syllabus  a  kind  of  inspired  Ency- 
clopedia of  moral,   philosophical,  and  political  truth,   should 
view  such  methods  of  interpretation  much  as  a  Recordite  views 
Tract  90.     We  have  more  than  once  called  attention  in  this 
Rkview  to  the  approved  Ultramontane  system  of  dealing  with 
such  awkward  facts  as  the '  heresy  of  Pope  Honorius.  There  is  a 
quiet  naivete  about  Father  Ryder's  statement  of  this  ''  point  of 
Church  policy."     His  courtesy  leads  him  to  say  "  we,"  but  he 
is  of  course  describing  the  tactics   of  the   school  Dr.  Ward 
leads  in  this  country.     **  We  cannot  bear  to  think  of  Honorius 
as  condemned  by  a  General  Council  [which  he  certainly  was], 
so  we  instinctively  either  force  upon  him  an  orthodox  sense,  or  wrap 
his  shortcomings  in  a  mist  of  historic  doubt,**     In  other  words,  we 
"  instinctively  "  cook  history  to  suit  our  a  jorwn  theories.     It 
is  no  wonder  that  writers  who  can  thus  play  fast  and  loose  with 
historical  truth  have  laid  themselves   open  in  their  dealings 
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with  their  contemporaries  to  the  scathing  rebuke:  ''If  yoi 
must  make  Guy  Fawkes  representations  of  your  enemies,  yo^ 
should  at  least  have  them  decently  stuffed.''  Those  who  wis 
to  see  a  moderate  and  perspicuous  statement  of  a  very  modifie 
form  of  Ultramontanism,  with  all  its  worst  features  expungec 
should  read  the  whole  of  Father  Ryder's  letter.  One  ^hing  iw 
can  promise  them.  While  they  will  find  no  lack  of  brilliai 
and  telling  satire,  there  is  not  one  syllable  of  discourtesy  c 
ill-nature  from  beginning  to  end  of  either  of  his  pamplets.  Tl: 
controversial  writings  of  which  this  can  be  predicated  ma 
almost,  we  fear,  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Th 
following  admirable  passage  on  one  of  the  nicknames  late] 
invented  by  Dr.  Ward's  friends  of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  i 
order  to  throw  dirt  at  their  opponents  and  dust  in  the  eye 
of  the  public,  is  well  worth  quoting,  and  it  is  the  only  extrac 
we  can  make  room  for  here. 

**Jji  its  good  sense,  I  regard  the  term  '  Minimizer '  a 
applicable,  in  its  degree,  to  all  who  think,  in  contradistinctio: 
to  those  who  merely  feely  upon  the  subject  of  authority 
Amongst  the  lovers  of  authority,  its  critics,  i.e.  those  wh 
endeavour  to  explore  its  precise  nature  and  limits,  will  ever  I 
outnumbered  by  its  indiscriminating  zealots.  '  Auctoritatei 
esse  rem  omnium  delicatissimam,  satis  compertum  est,'  i 
Muratori  observes.  But  where  the  authority  is  Divine, 
imposes  itself  its  own  limits  ;  and  those  who  would  nicely  u 
vestigate  them,  in  order  to  discover  where  the  Divine  precej 
ends,  are  only  showing  their  reverence  for  an  ordinance  < 
God.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  could  understand  how  a  ma 
can  be  zealous  for  the  Law,  unless  he  sharply  defines  i 
boundaries.  To  amplify  the  skirts  of  the  Law,  upon  tl 
principle  of  Tutiorism,  as  did  the  Pharisee  of  old,  has  nev< 
been  countenanced  by  the  Church.  What  probabilism  is  i 
moral,  that  is  Minimism  in  dogmatic  theology ;  they  are  boi 
based  upon  a  common  principle.  '  Lex  dubia  non  obligat.' 
consider  that,  where  it  is  a  question  of  laying  down  what  is  < 
universal  obligation  sub  gravi,  it  is  simply  the  duty  of  evei 
Christian  to  minimize.  If  a  determination  to  carry  out  th 
principle  to  the  utmost,  at  all  costs,  constitutes  a  minimizer, 
can  only  say  that  I  am  proud  of  the  name." 

We  will  add  but  one  concluding  observation.  We  have  oflc 
been  taken  to  task  or  taunted  by  the  Dublin  Eeview  for  tl 
heresy,  the  ignorance,  the  shallowness,  the  absurdity,  and  v 
know  not  what,  of  our  attacks  on  its  cherished  theologic 
system.  Well ;  here  is  a  crushing  condemnation  of  the  who 
system, — an  emphatic  assertion  of  what  we  have  over  and  ov 
again  asserted  or  implied,  that  "  to  think  with  the  Church 
does  not  mean  to  hold  the  opinions  most  popular  in  the  Churc 
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of  our  own  day,  which  may  often  prove  to  be  false,  but  to 
think  with  the  Church  of  all  ages— coming,  not  from  an 
Anglican  critic,  or  from  anybody  even  the  DMin  Revisw  can 
have  the  efl&'ontery  to  brand  as  an  unsound  and  disloyal 
Catholic,  but  from  a  learned  Oratorian  priest  living  under  the 
roof,  and  writing  with  at  least  the  sanction,  of  the  greatest 
Kving  divine  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  I 

In  Three  Legends  of  the  Early  Church,  by  Christopher  J.  Betih- 
miiller  (Bell  and  Daldy),  we  have,  rendered  into  respectable 
verse,  the  well-known  traditions  of  the  Flight  of  S.  Peter,  when, 
met  by  our  Blessed  Lord  with  His  Cross,  he  asked  Donune,  quo 
vadis  ?  A  Dirge  of  the  Catacombs,  treating  of  the  martyrdom 
of  S.  Paul ;  and  S.  John  before  the  Latin  Gate.  The  language, 
though  lacking  force  and  brilliancy,  and  often  a  little  prosaic, 
is  clear  and  simple;  while  some  parts  of  the  last  poem  are 
characterised  by  much  sweetness  and  devotional  feeling.  On 
the  whole  this  volume — which  is  well  printed  and  attractively 
got  up — is  pleasing  and  commendable,  and  well  adapted  for  a 
gift-book. 

We  call  the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers  who  do  not 
already  possess  it,  to  Mr.  Carter's  admirable  Manual  for  Con- 
fession entitled  Repentance,  (London  :  J.  H.  Parker).  It  contains 
all  that  is  needful  in  the  way  of  full  instruction  on  the  subject ; 
a  very  complete  and  beautiful  collection  of  devotions,  inter- 
spersed with  well-chosen  hymns  ;  a  searching  set  of  questions 
for  self-examination,  with  a  concluding  chapter  on  the  ''  Life  of 
Conversion.''  We  need  hardly  add  that  it  is  a  book  specially 
suitable  for  the  present  penitential  season,  and  for  the  use  of 
those  who  desire  so  to  do,  but  as  yet  have  not  frequented  the 
the  tribunal  of  Penance. 

A  very  pretty  book  of  practical  directions  for  the  floral 
decoration  of  churches,  called  Flowers  and  Festivals,  by  W.  A. 
Barrett  (London :  Bivingtons),  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
who  approve  and  wish  to  accomplish  elaborate  work  of  this 
sort.  It  contains  some  interesting  historical  notes  on  the 
subject,  and  explanations  of  the  various  symbolical  forms 
usually  employed  in  floral  decoration  ;  while  the  fullest  instruc- 
tions are  given  for  the  carrying  out  of  about  forty  designs 
which  appear  in  coloured  plates  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Hodges,  of  Froome,  has  commenced  a  new  series  of 
parish  tracts  in  the  shape  of  Church  Ballads,  of  which  we  have 
received  two  numbers.  These  treat  respectively  of  Baptism 
and  Confirmation,  and  are  attractive  reading  for  children,  who 
could  easily  commit  them  to  memory.  The  Stories  on  the 
Festivals,  from  the  same  publisher,  are  now  to  be  had  complete 
in  one  volume,  or  in  four  packets.  On  the  whole  they  are  good 
and  successful,  though  sometimes,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
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point  out,  weak  and  exaggerated.  The  author  of  them  is  pre- 
paring a  set  of  *'  Sunday  Stories  for  the  Christian  Year/' 
uniform  with  the  above. 

Most  able  and  admirable  is  a  volume  by  Mr.  S.  Pagan, 
entitled,  TJie  Principles  of  Religion,  (London  :  Mozley).  It  is  a 
full  and  complete  commentary  on  the  Church  Catechism,  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  weU- arranged  information,  set  forth 
in  a  thoroughly  systematic  manner.  Evidently  the  work  of 
years,  by  a  man  of  extended  reading  and  wide  experience,  we 
gain  in  its  pages  a  complete  exposition  from  Holy  Scripture, 
the  Fathers  and  the  Coimcils,  of  Christian  principles.  It  deserves 
the  highest  commendation,  and  we  trust  it  may  have  a  wide 
circulation. 

A  third  edition  of  Mr.  Upton  Bichards's,  Life  of  Faith,  a 
small  but  valuable  book,  has  been  issued  by  our  publisher.  We 
should  also  notice  a  new  edition  of  The  Portuaryfor  the  Laity , 
(London  :  Parker,)  in  larger  and  plainer  type. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Lawrence  writes  on  The  Present  Relations  of  the 
Church  and  State  in  England,  (London :  Macintosh,)  with  both 
some  knowledge  and  some  care.  But  his  remarks  only  skim 
the  surface  of  the  subject,  and  he  is  quite  at  sea  on  first  prin- 
ciples. His  book  nevertheless  is  an  evidence  that  the  question 
discussed  is  occupying  men's  thoughts.    And  this  is  well. 

The  Bev.  J.  B.  Wilkinson  has  privately  printed  a  small 
Manual  for  Confession,  which  may  be  obtained  in  packets  of  a 
hundred  of  Mr.  Prynne,  of  Plymouth.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  in 
every  respect  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  com- 
piled, and,  moreover,  it  is  inexpensive. 

The  Convent  Prize  Book,  (London  :  Washboume,)  is  a  small 
volume  of  pleasing  Christian  verses,  unequal  in  power,  but 
thoroughly  devout  in  spirit,  from  a  Scotch  Boman  Catholic  pen. 
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Abt.  XI.— the  blessed  virgin  MARY. 

It  bas  been  observed  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbnry  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Febraary  number  of  the  Contemporary 
Review f[on  "The  Union  of  Ghristendom^in  its  Home  Aspect/' 
that  'Mt  is  at  length  beginning  to  be  felt  that  blaster  is  not 
proof."*  Unfortunately  for  the  Dean,  his  observation  has 
never  received  a  more  complete  illustration  than  in  the  attitude 
which  he  has  himself  assumed  towards  the  great  Communion 

of  the  West.    Like  a  boomerang  which  has  missed  its  aim,  it 

recoils  on  the  unskilful  assailant. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  one  acquainted^ 

eyen  in  the  most  superficial  degree,  with  the  teaching  and 

practice  of  the  Roman  Church  could  have  written  the  following 

paragraph: — 

**  Rome  is  essentially  a  Pagan  city.  Her  churches,  numerous 

as  tha^Uys  of  the  year,  rise  everywhere  around  you.    Bells  are 

continually  going ;  the  commemoration  of  saints  and  martyrs 

is  endless.    Yet,  with  very  rare  exceptions  indeed,  the  trorvAtp 

»/  the  people  in  those  churches  has  nothing  in  common  witn 

Christianity.    It  is  not  even  the  one  God  of  Jews  and  Christians 

who,  as  matter  of  fact,  is  adored  in  them :  it  is  not  He  whom 

Christians  believe  to  be  God  blessed  for  ever.  Incarnate  in  the 

flesh  of  man.    God  has  passed  out  from  the  practical  worship 

of  this   people :    the  Son  of   God   has,  as  matter   of  fact, 

ceased  to  be  an  object  of  their  adoration.    The  Eternal  Father 

is  found  in  their  pictures  as  an  old  man, — ^the  Divine  Saviour  as 

a  litUe  child ;  but  both  are  subservient,  and  nearly  all  their 

worship  is  subservient,  to  one  purpose :  to  the  glorification  of  a 

great  goddess,  and,  after  her,  not  of  the  Father,  Son,  nor 

Spirit,  but  of  a  host  of  men  and  women,  made  into  objects 

of  adoration  by  themselv^p,  and,  whatever  may  be  alleged  to 

the  contrary,  clothed,  as  she  is  pre-eminently  clothed,  with  the 

incommunicable  attributes  of  the  Godhead  itself.*' f 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  such  wild  and 
reckless  statements  are  as  opposed  to  fact  as  they  are  desti- 
tute of  charity.  They  rest  on  no  solid  foundation ;  they  are 
supported  by  no  legitimate  arguments.  To  use  the  Dean's 
own  words,  ''  bluster  is  not  proof." 

The  Church  of  Bome,  in    common  with    the    rest    of 
Christendom,  gives  supreme  worship  to  the  Blessed  Trinity 

•  p.  173.  f  Letterefrom  Abroad^  pp.  78,  74. 
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alone.  It  is  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  Three 
Persons  and  One  God,  that  it  pays  the  highest  act  of 
adoration  of  which  the  creature  is  capable — the  Offering  of  oar 
Incainate  Lord  in  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  And  so  in  the 
devotions  of  its  indiyidnal  members  :  it  will  be  fomid,  if  oar 
enqoiries  are  not  too  snperficial,  that  the  great  trath  that 
'*  there  is  bat  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus,"*  is  as  folly  recognised  by  them  as  it  is  among 
oarselves,  and,  as  well  in /act  as  in  theory,  forms  the  sole  basis 
of  their  hope. 

It  is  trae  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  receives  from  members 
of  the  Boman  Gommanion  a  degree  of  reverence  which,  as  far 
as  its  outward  expression  is  concerned,  appears  to  us  to 
approach  too  closely  to  the  honour  which  should  be  given  unto 
God  alone :  but  we  have  no  right  to  assume,  as  we  are  so  apt  to 
do,  that  such  expressions  of  reverence  must  necessarily  awaken 
in  them  the  sentiments  which  would  be  excited  in  us,  if  we 
were  ourselves  to  make  use  of  them.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  do  not.  "  May  God's  mercy  keep  me  " — ^they  are  the 
words  of  Dr.  Newman — "from  the  shadow  of  a  thought 
dimming  the  light  or  blunting  the  keenness  of  that  love  of 
Him,  which  is  our  sole  happiness  and  our  sole  salvation! 
But  surely  when  He  became  man.  He  brought  home  to  us  SLis 
incommunicable  attributes  with  a  distinctiveness  which  pr- 
eludes the  possibility  of  our  lowering  Him  by  exalting  a 
creature.  He  alone  has  an  entrance  into  our  soul,  reads  our 
secret  thoughts,  speaks  to  our  heart,  applies  to  us  spiritual 
pardon  and  strength.  On  Him  we  solely  depend.  He  alone 
is  our  inward  life  ;  He  not  only  regenerates  us,  but  (to  allude 
to  a  higher  mystery)  semper  gignit ;  He  ie  ever  renewing  our 
new  birth  and  our  heavenly  sonship.  In  this  sense  He  may  be 
called,  as  in  nature,  so  in  grace,  our  real  Father.  Mary  is  only 
our  adopted  Mother,  given  us  from  the  Cross  ;  her  presence  is 
above,  not  on  earth ;  her  office  is  external,  not  within  us.  Her 
name  is  not  heard  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments. 
Her  work  is  not  one  of  ministration  towards  us ;  her  power  is 
indirect.  It  is  her  prayers  that  avail,  and  they  are  effectual  by 
the  fiat  of  Him  Who  is  our  all  in  iJl.  Nor  does  she  hear  us 
by  any  innate  power,  or  any  personal  gift ;  but  by  His  mani- 
festation to  her  of  the  prayers  which  we  make  her.  "When 
Moses  was  on  the  Mount,  the  Almighty  told  him  of  the  idolatry 
of  his  people  at  the  foot  of  it,  in  order  that  he  might  intercede 
for  them ;  and  thus  it  is  the  Divine  Presence  which  is  the  inter- 
mediating Power  by  which  we  reach  her  and  she  reaches  us. 

*  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 
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''  Woe  is  me,  if  even  by  a  breath  I  sully  these  ineffable 
truths !  But  still,  without  prejudice  to  them,  there  is,  I  say, 
another  range  of  thought  quite  distinct  from  them,  incom- 
mensurate with  them,  of  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  the 
eentre.  If  we  placed  our  Lord  in  that  centre,  we  should  only 
be  degrading  Him  from  His  throne,  and  making  Him  an 
Arian  kind  of  a  God ;  that  is,  no  God  at  all.  He  who  charges 
us  with  making  Mary  a  divinity,  is  thereby  denying  the 
divinity  of  Jesus.  Such  a  man  does  not  know  what  divinity 
is.  Our  Lord  cannot  pray  for  us,  as  a  creature^  as  Mary 
prays;  He  cannot  inspire  those  feelings  which  a  creature 
inspires.  To  her  belongs,  as  being  a  creature,  a  natural  claim 
on  our  sympathy  and  familiarity,  in  that  she  is  nothing  else 
than  our  fellow.  She  is  our  pride, — in  the  poet's  words,  'Our 
tainted  nature's  solitary  boast.'  We  look  to  her  without  any 
fear,  any  remorse,  any  consciousness  that  she  is  able  to  read 
us,  judge  us,  punish  us.  Our  heart  yearns  towards  that 
pure  Virgin,  that  gentle  Mother,  and  our  congratulations 
follow  her,  as  she  rises  from  Nazareth  and  Epbesus,  through 
the  choirs  of  angels  to  her  throne  on  high.  So  weak,  yet  so 
strong ;  so  delicate,  yet  so  glory-laden ;  so  modest,  yet  so 
mighty.  She  has  sketched  for  us  her  own  portrait  in  the 
Magnificat :  *  He  hath  regarded  the  lowliness  of  His 
hand-maiden.  For  behold,  from  henceforth  all  generations 
shall  call  me  blessed.  For  He  that  is  mighty  hath  magnified 
me,  and  holy  is  His  Name.  And  His  mercy  is  on  them  that 
fear  Him  throughout  all  generations.  He  hath  showed 
strength  with  His  arm :  He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the 
imagination  of  their  hearts.  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty 
from  their  seat,  and  hath  exalted  the  humble  and  meek.  He 
hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things ;  and  the  rich  He  hath 
sent  empty  away.'  "* 

If,  however,  because  ''in  times  and  places  it  has  fallen 
into  abuse,"  and  has  even  "  become  a  superstition,"!  we  still 
feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  protest  against  the  worship  which  is 
paid  her ;  it  would  at  least  be  well  for  us  to  remember  that  it 
is  as  possible  to  err  on  the  side  of  defect  as  on  that  of  excess, 
and  that,  until  the  Mother  of  our  God  receives  from  us  the 
honour  to  which,  on  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
themselves,  t  she  is  entitled,  it  is  unjust  to  be  severe  in  our 
condemnation  of  those  who,  as  we  believe,  assign  her  more 
than  is  her  due. 

•  Letter  to  Dr.  Puteyt  pp.  89-91.  f  Ibid.  p.  98. 

t  Lake  i.28,  42-4;  xi.  27.    John  U.  4,  5;  xix.  26,  37. 
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And  the  remarks  we  have  abeady  made  are  applicable  to 
another,  yet  kindred  question  :  we  refer  to  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  When  men  holding  high  office  in  the  Church  of 
England,  in  imitation  of  the  blasphemies  of  Helvidius,  deny 
that  our  Lady  is  aenrdpOevo^, — the  ever- Virgin — and,  reviving 
the  heresy  of  Nestorius,  refiise  to  acknowledge  her  to  be  the 
Mother  of  God,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  condemn  the  rest 
of  the  Western  Church  for  maintaining  her  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  too  often  approached 
the  consideration  of  this  question  under  the  influence  of  that 
intellectual  vice  which  is  so  ably  exposed  by  Paley  in  his 
"  Evidences  of  Christianity," — "  contempt  prior  to  examina- 
tion." And  the  result  has  shown  *'  how  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  most  acute  judgments  in  subjects  which  they  are 
pleased  to  despise."*  We  have  failed  to  understand  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  this  subject ;  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  we  have  thoroughly  misrepresented  it. 
The  Immaculate  Conception  conveys  a  very  different  idea 
to  the  Soman  Catholic  and  to  the  Anglican.  The  only  mean- 
ing which  tlie  latter  appears  to  be  able  to  attach  to  it  is  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  from  the  necessity  of  re- 
demption. It  is  not  so  with  his  Boman  brother.  Whatever 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  may  imply,  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  distinctly  assort  that  the  Conception  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  bears  no  comparison  with  that  of  her  Eternal 
Son  ;  that  in  sanctity  it  differs,  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree,  from 
that  which  wo  willingly  allow  to  Jeremiah  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist  before  their  birth ;  t  and  that  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  truth,  which  they  acknowledge  equally  with  ourselves, 
that  she  fell  in  Adam,  and  was  redeemed  in  Christ.J 

•  Evidence  of  Christianity/,  ed.  Wliately,  Part  III.  o.  iv.  p.  357. 

f  "You  believe  with  us  that  S.  John  Baptist  had  grace  given  to  him 
tliree  montlis  before  his  birth,  at  the  time  the  Blessed  Virgin  visited  his 
mother.  He  accordingly  was  not  immaculately  conceived,  because  he  was 
alive  before  grace  came  to  him  ;  but  our  Lady's  case  only  differs  from  his  in 
this  respect,  that  to  her  grace  came,  not  tliee  months  merely  before  her 
birth,  but  from  the  first  moment  of  her  being,  as  it  had  been  given  to  Eve.'* 
(Dr.  Newman,  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey,  p.  50.) 

J  **  Wo  consider  that  in  Adam  she  died,  as  others ;  that  she  was  included, 
together  with  the  whole  race,  in  Adam's  sentence ;  that  she  incurred  his 
debt  as  we  do ;  but  that,  for  the  sake  of  Uim  who  was  to  redeem  her 
and  us  upon  the  Cross,  to  her  the  debt  was  remitted  by  anticipation,  on  her 
the  sentence  was  not  carried  out,  except  indeed  as  regards  her  natural  death, 
for  she  died  when  her  time  came,  as  others."  (Idem,  p.  51.)  And  Father 
Perrone,  for  many  years  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the  Collegio 
Ilomano,  writes  to  the  same  effect  in  the  Thcsit  Dogrtiatica  de  Immaculate 
a.V.M,   Coticeptioiir,  appended  to  the  Paris  edition  of  his    PrcvUctiones 
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But  what  are  our  own  sentiments  ?  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
difficult  to  express  them.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  wise  above  that 
which  is  written.  We  are  ready  to  accept  the  decision  of  the 
Church.  And  in  the  mean  time  we  strive  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  St.  Augustine's  words :  "  Concerning  the  holy  Virgin  Mary, 
for  the  honour  of  our  Lord,  I  wish  no  question  to  be  raised  at 

Theologieat  ft  work  which  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  all  the  Jesnit  seminaries 
of  Europe: — **Eo  ipso  quod  intuitu  vieritorum  Christi  tJAimeixa  ejusmodi 
gratia  ac  privUegio  aucta  B.Y.  Maria9  anima,  patet  non  excludi  B.  Yirginem  a 
eommuni  redemptione,  sed  earn  prorsus  fuisse  sanguine  Christi  redemptam, 
quamvis  singulari  ilia  redemptionls  specie,  qusB  pneservationis  fnerit,  ita  nt 
Christus  illi  menierit  praDservationem  ab  originalis  labia  inonrsn."  (Vol.  ii. 
Part  III.  c.  iv.,  prop.  1,  §  6,  p.  649.) 

In  the  face  of  these  admissions — and  no  Boman  Catholic  theologian 
would  hesitate  to  make  them — it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
as  reported  in  the  Guardian  of  February  28, 1868,  should  have  declared  in 
his  place  in  Convocation,  that  "  as  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  he 
was  prepared  to  say  that  the  *  Immaculate  Conception*  was  a  distinct 
heresy  against  the  Incarnation  and  the  Mediation  of  our  Blessed  Lord.'* 
Assertion,  however,  is  not  argument ;  and,  until  the  Church  of  England  has 
in  express  terms  condemned  it,  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  protest  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is,  and 
will  remain,  an  open  question  with  us. 

As  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  it  would  be  presnmptuoi^s  for  us  to  ex- 
press an  opinion,  since  the  question  could  not  bo  discussed  with  the  oare  its 
importance  requires  within  the  limits  of  a  note.  We  will  merely  observe  that 
the  arguments  adduced  from  the  Fathers  and  the  Schoolmen  in  opposition 
to  it  appear  to  be  wide  of  the  mark.  Nothing  can  be  inferred  from  the 
statements  of  S.  Basil,  (Ep.  260),  S.  Chrysostom,  {In  Matt.  Hom.  iv., 
Horn,  xliv.),  and  S.  Cyril,  (In  Joann.  lib.  xii.),  beyond  the  fact  of  their 
assertion  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  not  free  from  natural  infirmity :  whilst 
it  was  the  object  of  S.  Bernard,  (Epist.  clxxiv.),  and  S.  Thomas,  {Summa 
Theolog.  part  iii.  quasst.  27,  Artt.  1, 2),  to  insist  (i.)  that  her  body  was  formed, 
as  ours,  in  the  natural  way  of  generation,  and  (ii.)  that  she  was  not  exempt 
from  the  necessity  of  redemption.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
natural  infirmity  is  not  sin,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term ;  and, 
from  the  passages  we  have  already  quoted  from  the  writings  of  Boman 
Catholic  divines,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the 
Church  of  Bome  in  its  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  not 
opposed  to  the  teaching  of  S.  Bernard  and  S.  Thomas.  The  contradiction 
is  apparent,  not  real — in  language,  and  not  in  thought. 

The  Church  of  England  has  maintained  a  prudent  reserve :  but  as  the 
Conoeption  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  one  of  the  Minor  Festivals  appointed  in 
the  Cidendar,  (Dec.  8),  it  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  what  its  decision  would 
have  been,  if  it  had  thought  right  to  exercise  its  authority.  And  this  infer- 
ence win  appear  the  more  probable,  if  we  remember  tiiat  S.  Bernard  reproved 
the  Clergy  of  Lyons,  for  introducing  the  observance  of  the  Festival  when 
the  doctrine  had  not  been  defined  by  the  Church,  and  that  S.  Thomas 
^)pealed  to  the  celebration  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  her  Immaculate  Birth.  It  would,  we  believe,  be  found  on 
examination,  that  it  has  never  been  the  custom  of  the  Church  to  appoint  a 
Festival,  whether  of  greater  or  less  obligation,  except  with  the  intention 
of  commemorating  an  event  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary 
experience  of  manldnd.  The  Immaculate  Conoeption,  whether  it  is  true  or 
not,  is  opposed  neither  to  the  spirit  nor  to  the  letter  of  the  English  formu- 
laries. 
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all,  when  we  are  treating  of  sin."*    We  love  to  dwell  on  the 
sweet  lines  of  the  poet : — 

*'  Mother !  whose  virgin-bosom  was  oncrost 
With  the  least  shade  of  thought  to  sin  allied ; 
Woman,  above  all  women  glorified, 
Our  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast : 
Purer  than  foam  on  central  ocean  tost, 
Brighter  than  eastern  skies  at  day-break  strewn 
With  fancied  roses,  than  th'  unblemished  moon 
Before  her  wane  begins  on  heaven^s  blue  coast. 
Thy  image  falls  to  earth.    Yet  some,  I  ween, 
Not  unforgiven  the  suppliant  knee  might  bend 
As  to  a  visible  power,  in  whom  did  blend 
All  that  was  mixed  and  reconciled  in  thee 
Of  mother's  love  with  maiden  purity, 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene."! 

But  it  will  be  well  to  anticipate  an  objection*  It  may  be 
said  that  such  sentiments  are  opposed  to  the  16th  Article ; 
the  title  of  which — "  Of  Christ  alone  without  sin  " — ^precludes 
an  English  Clergyman  from  honestly  entertaining  the  idea  of 
the  sinlessness  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  reply  that — ^not  to  insiM  that  the 
fact  that  Christ  alane,  although  subject  to  want  and  pain,  was 
removed  from  all  possibility  of  sin,  and  that  it  was  in  and 
through  Him  that  His  Mother  derived  her  sanctity,  is  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  title — ^the  objection  will  admit 
of  an  appropriate  answer  if  we  consider  the  scope  of  the 
Article  itself. 

"It  asserts,"  as  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  has  so  well 
observed,  ''in  broad  terms,  the  actual  sinfulness  of  mankind. 
It  points  out  that  in  spite  of  our  high  privileges  in  the  Gospel ; 
of  our  being  taken  out  of  the  state  of  nature  and  put  in  the 
state  of  grace ;  of  our  being  by  baptism  buried  and  risen  with 
Christ ;  of  our  being  born  of  water  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
it  is  certain  that  we  shall  not  escape  all  sins.  Though  God 
gives  us  grace  to  fulfil  His  law,  though  He  enables  us  to  meet 
each  temptation  as  it  arises,  though  He  bestows  on  us  sufficient 
helps  to  serve  Him ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  do  so.  •  . 
The  Article  does  not  speak  of  exceptional  cases.  It  says,  '  all 
we  the  rest.'    It  does  not  commit  itself  to  what  may  be  the 

•  **  Excepta  itaqne  sanota  Yirgine  Maria,  de  qua  propter  honorem 
Domini  nallam  prorsna  cam  de  peccatis  agitur,  haberi  volo  qa»8tionem.*' 
(De  Nat.  et  Grat,  o.  86.) 

+  Wordsworth. 
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case  with  regard  to  saints  whom  Gtod  may  by  a  special  prero- 
gative save  from  sin ;  as  was  the  case,  under  the  old  law^  with 
Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  who  (albeit  they  might  not  have  been 
free  from  infirmities)  walked  in  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord 
blameless ;  or,  as  mast  be  the  case  with  regard  to  His  own 
Holy  Mother,  of  whom,  though  we  may  imagine  imperfections 
as  possible,  yet  with  whom,  for  the  honour  of  her  Son,  we 

can  associate  no  idea  of  sin That  the  Blessed 

Virgin  is  not  included  necessarily  in  this  condemnation  may 
be  inferred  from  the  language  of  the  rest  of  the  formularies. 
The  Collect  for  Christmas  dwells  on  our  Lord's  birth  from  *  a 
pure  virgin.'  The  Preface,  '  that  He  was  made  very  man  of 
her  substance,  and  that  without  spot  of  sin.'  The  Homily  on 
Repentance,  in  a  short  dogmatic  statement,  speaks  of  '  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  being  true  and  natural  God,  equal  and  of  one 
substance  with  the  Father,  did  at  the  time  appointed  take  upon 
Him  our  frail  nature  in  the  Blessed  Virgin's  womb,  and  that 
of  her  undeJUed  substance*  •  •  .  .  In  that  of  Wilful 
Rebellion  it  speaks  of '  this  most  noble  and  most  virtuous  Lady, 
which  doth  well  teach  us  who  in  comparison  to  her  are  most 
base  and  vile.'"* 

But  the  meaning  of  the  dogmatic  statements  of  our  formu- 
laries is,  in  case  of  doubt,  to  be  determined  by  the  **  animus 
ecclesisB  imponentis;"  and  this  cannot,  perhaps,  receive  a 
better  illustration  in  reference  to  the  question  before  us  than 
from  the  Sermons  of  Dr.  Frank,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban's, 
Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Sheldon  at  the  time  the  Prayer  Book 
was  brought  into  its  present  form  in  a.d.  1662,  and  received 
the  united  sanction  of  Convocation,  Parliament,  and  the  Sove- 
reign. His  observations  derive  additional  weight  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  licensing  of  theological  books  being  a  part 
of  his  official  duty,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  his  sermons 
received  the  im'primatur  of  the  Archbishop.  The  following 
extracts  will  show  with  sufficient  clearness  what  his  thoughts 
apon  this  important  subject  were. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  says  that  '^the 
Lord  being  with  her,  all  goodness  must  needs  be  with  her."  t 
"  For  sanctifying  graces,  none  fuller,  solo  Deo  excepto,  saith 
Epiphanius.  And  it  is  fit  enough  to  believe  that  she  who 
was  so  highly  honoured  to  have  her  womb  filled  with  the  body 
of  the  Lord,  had  her  soul  as  fully  filled  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  t 
''  Thou  that  art  highly  favoured ;  high  in  God's  grace  and 

•  Ewplanatum  of  the  Thirty-nine  ArtieUi,  vol.  i.  pp.  228-6.  • 
•f  Sermon  xxx.  vol.  ii.  p.  44.  t  Ibid*  pt  46. 
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fkyonr— HEK>  high,  as  to  be  made  His  Mother,  then  sore,  made  a 
At  receptacle  for  ao  great  and  so  holy  a  guest,  by  the  fohiesB 
of  all  grace  and  go^ess.*'*  *^  She  was  an  immaculate  and 
unspotted  Virgin."! 

As  to  her  position  in  the  economy  of  grace,  he  observes. 
So  we  have  done  with  him  (the  Angel  Gabriel) ;  come  we 
now  to  her — a  greater  than  he — ^if  we  may  speak  with 
Epiphanias  and  some  others."!  ''  The  Virgin  Mother,  the 
Eternal  Son.  The  most  blessed  among  women,  the  fairest  of 
the  sons  of  men.  The  woman  clothed  with  the  Son,  the  Son 
compassed  with  a  woman.  She  the  gate  of  Heaven ;  He  the 
King  of  Glory  that  came  forth.  She  the  Mother  of  the 
Everlasting  God ;  He  God  without  a  Mother ;  God  blessed  for 
evermore.  Great  persons  as  ever  met  upon  a  day."§  "  Made 
as  it  were  the  Queen  of  Heaven."  || 

And  once  more,  as  to  the  honour  which  is  her  due,  he  says 
that  "  our  Lord  is  wounded  through  our  Lady's  sides  by  those 
who  will  not  suffer  her  to  be  blessed  as  she  should."1[  **  Give 
we  in  God's  name  the  honour  due  to  her."** 

In  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  far 
such  language  has  been  used  by  other  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England  since  the  Beformation.  To  do  this  in  an  exhaostiye 
manner  would  far  exceed  the  limits  at  our  disposal.  A  rapid 
survey  will,  however,  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

It  would  be  found  on  examination  that,  from  the  Beforma- 
tion downwards,  there  have  been  three  schools  of  opinion  in 
the  English  Church  with  regard  to  the  character  and  position 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  But  few  supposed — a  view  entertained, 
alas  I  by  so  many  in  our  own  daytt — that  honour  was  conferred 
on  our  Lord  by  dishonouring  His  Mother.  Such  an  idea 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  abhorrent  to  the  instinct  of 
Christendom.  Bishop  Bull|:(  may  be  taken  as  the  representa- 
tive of  that  numerous  class,  which,  whilst  recognising  the 
singular  grace  and  blessedness  of  Mary,  out  of  a  not  unnatural 

•  Sermon  xxx.  vol.  ii.  p.  47.  t  Ibid.  p.  38.  :  Ibid.  p.  39. 

§  Sermon  n.  vol.  i.  p.  77.  i|  Ibid.  p.  79. 

«r  Sermon  xxx.  vol.  ii.  p.  85.  ••  Ibid.  p.  50. 

f  f  In  proof  of  this  it  will  be  eofficient  to  refer  to  the  Dean  of  Canterbnry'ti 
remarks  on  tb«  •*  Brethren  of  the  Lord,"  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment (S.  Matthew  xiii.  55),  and  to  Mr.  P.  W.  Farrar's  Article  on  the 
same  subject  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  The  indecent  view 
of  HelvicQus  is  seriously  maintained  by  both  I  The  question  is  examined  in 
a  different  spirit,  and  with  a  more  satiafactory  result,  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  au 
exhaustive  Dissertation  appended  to  his  able  Commentary  on  the  Epistlf  to 
the  Oalatiaru,  Dr.  Mill  on  the  Mystical  Interpretation  of  tlie  Gospels,  cd. 
1861,  pp.  867-274,  wiU  of  oourse  be  consulted  by  the  student. 

11  Woria,  vol.  i.  Sermon  it.,  passim. 
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jealoTuy  for  the  unapproachable  grandeur  and  incommunicable 
attributes  of  her  divine  Son,  refused  to  look  upon  her  as 
free  from  the  taiat  of  sin,  or  to  give  her  those  titles  which 
the  fearless  piety  of  antiquity  did  not  hesitate  to  bestow 
upon   her.*     Still  there  have  always  been  those  who  have 

*  The  learning  of  Bishop  Bull,  his  able  defence  of  the  Catholic  Faith, 
and  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  deservedly  held,  seem  to  require  that  his 
MBtiments  on  the  character  and  position  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  should  be 
given  in  his  own  words.  He  reminds  us  that  **  She  was  of  all  women,  of  aU 
the  virgins  in  Israel,  elected  and  chosen  by  God  to  be  the  instrument  of 
bringing  into  the  world  the  long-desired  Messias.*'  He  observes  that  **  Tho 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  the  only  woman  that  took  off  the  stain  and  dis- 
honour of  her  sex,  by  being  the  instrument  of  bringing  That  into  the 
world,  which  should  repair  and  make  amends  for  the  loss  and  damage  brought 
to  mankind  by  the  transgression  of  the  first  woman  Eve.  By  a  woman,  as 
the  principal  cause,  we  were  first  undone ;  and  by  a  woman,  as  an  instrument, 
under  God,  a  Saviour  and  Redeemer  is  bom  to  us.  And  the  Blessed  Virgin 
llary  is  that  woman."  He  remarks  that  **  The  Blessed  Virgin  was  conse- 
crated to  be  a  temple  of  the  Divinity  in  a  singular  manner.  For  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  by  an  ineffable  conjunction,  united  Himself  to  that 
human  nature,  which  was  miraculously  conceived  and  formed  in  her,  even 
whilst  it  was  within  her :  and  so  He  that  was  bom  of  her  at  the  very  time 
that  He  was  bom  of  her,  was  0ce(y6panros,  God  and  Man,  O  astonishing 
condescension  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d !  0  wonderful  advancement  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  I  .  .  Upon  which  account  the  Fathers  of  the  Third  General 
Council  at  Ephesus,  convened  against  Kestorius,  approved  the  title  of 
9for^icof ,  the  Mother  of  God,  given  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.**  And  he  infers — 
it  would  be  well  for  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  to  remember  this— that  **  The 
necessary  oonsequence  of  this  dignity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is,  that  she 
remained  for  ever  a  virgin,  at  the  Catholic  Church  hath  always  held  and 
maintained.  For  it  cannot  with  decency  be  imagined,  that  the  most  holy 
vessel,  which  was  thus  once  consecrated  to  be  a  receptable  of  the  Deity, 
should  afterwards  be  desecrated  and  profaned  by  human  use." 

As  to  our  attitude  towards  her,  ho  observes,  "We  think  and  speak 
most  respectfully  of  her,  and  do  not  ordinarily  mention  her  name  without  an 
epithet  of  honour.'*  **  We  sing  in  our  daily  service  her  excellent  Magnificat ; 
and  thereby  we  testify  our  assent  to,  and  our  complacence  in,  those  singular 
favours  that  God  is  therein  said  to  have  bestowed  on  her."  '*  We  celebi|ite 
two  annual  festivals  in  her  memorial.*'  **  And  if  we  could  think  of  any 
other  honour  that  we  could  do  her,  without  dishonouring  God  the  Father 
and  His  Eternal  Son,  we  would  most  willingly  yield  it  to  her.** 

But  on  tho  other  hand,  he  says,  **  We  will  not  give  her  lavish  and  exces- 
sive attributes,  beyond  what  the  Holy  Scriptures  allow  her,  and  the  holy 
men  of  the  Primitive  Church  afforded  her.  We  will  call  her  BletteJ,"  **  But 
we  dare  not  call  her  Queen  of  Heaven,  Queen  of  Angels,  Source  of  the  Foun- 
tiun  of  grace,  Befuge  of  sinners.  Comfort  of  the  afflicted.  Advocate  of  all 
Christians.**  '*  We  will  not  ascribe  those  excellencies  to  her  that  she  never 
had  nor  could  have ;  as,  a  fulness  of  habitual  grace,  more  grace  than  all  the 
angels  and  archangels  of  God  put  together  ever  had ;  that  she  was  bom 
witiiout  original  sin,  and  never  committed  any  the  least  actual  sin,  and  con- 
sequently never  needed  a  Saviour."  '*  We  will  not  give  her  the  honour  of 
invocation  or  praying  to  her.'*  *'  Lastly,  we  abominate  the  impious  imposture 
of  those  who  have  translated  the  most  humble  and  holy  Virgin  into  an  idol 
of  pride  and  vanity.** 

We  wiU  merely  observe  that  if  Bishop  Bull*s  sentiments  respecting  the  Blessed 
Virgin  were  held  by  all  English  Churchmen,  our  Boman  Catholic  brethren  could 
not  in  faimew  reproach  qb  as  **  Beata  Virginit  Canviciataret,**  We  do  not  deny 
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freely  acknowledged  the  spotless  beanty  of  her  life,  and  have 
exhausted  the  powers  of  language  in  speaking  of  her  angnst 
prerogatiyes.  The  following  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
post-Beformation  divines  from  the  sixteenth  centuiy  to  the 
present  day  will  place  this  in  the  clearest  light. 

Latimer,  in  his  ''  Sermon  of  the  Plough/'  may  speak  for 
the  earliest  Beformers.  ''It  hath  been  said  of  me,"  he 
remarks,  "  0  Latimer,  nay,  as  for  him,  I  will  never  believe 
him  while  I  live,  nor  never  trust   him,  for  he  likened  our 

• 

that  the  CultnB  of  our  Lady  has  at  times  degenerated  into  superstition :  we 
aUow  that  evezr  occasion  of  stumbling,  as  far  as  is  consistent  wiih  the  interests 
of  truth,  ^ould  be  removed :  and  we  confess  that  many  Boman  Gaiholie 
writers  have  used  expressions  in  reference  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  which,  as 
understood  by  us,  are  perfectly  indefensible,  and  deserve  the  severest  cen- 
sure. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that,  of  the  titles  singled 
out  by  Bii^op  Bull  for  reprehension,  some  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  writ- 
ings of  approved  divines  of  the  Church  of  England ;  whilst  others,  or  at  least 
equivalent  expressions,  are  freely  employed  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Primitive 
Church.  In  proof  of  the  fonner  statement  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remind 
our  readers  that  Dr.  Frank  speaks  of  the  Blessed  Yiigin  as  the  *' Queen  of 
heaven  ;*'  Mr.  Isaac  Williams,  of  her  being  **  highly  exalted,  it  may  be  above 
the  creation  of  God ;"  and,  long  before  either,  Dr.  Donne  addresses  her  as 
«*  Queen  of  Queens,**  **  that  she-cherubim  which  unlocked  Paradise."  The 
panegyrical  language  of  S.  Cyril  in  the  Third  (Ecumenical  Council  wiU  give 
us  some  idea  of  Uie  sacred  affection  with  which  she  was  regarded  by  the 
ancient  Fathers:  **Hail,  Holy  and  Mysterious  Trinity,  which  hast  called 
us  together  to  the  Church  of  Mary,  Mother  of  God  I  Hail,  Maiy,  Mother  of 
God ;  majestic  heirloom  of  the  whole  world ;  the  lamp  unquenchable,  the  crown 
of  virginity ;  .  .  .  the  dwelling  of  the  Illimitable ;  .  .  .  through  whom  the 
Holy  Trinity  is  sanctified;  .  .  .  through  whom  angels  and  archangels 
rejoice,  devils  are  put  to  flight,  .  .  .  and  the  fallen  creature  is  received  up 
into  the  heavens."  (0pp.  t.  vi.  p.  355.)  Yet  after  aU,  what  are  these,  or 
any  of  the  titles  to  which  Bishop  Bull  specially  objects,  in  comparison  with 
that  one  awful  and  majestic  name  which  is  given  her  by  the  Universal 
Church,  ©fOTd»t*y,  the  Mother  of  God !  *'  No  wonder,"  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  **  that  the  pions  sentiment  of  Christendom  in  the 
contemplation  of  this  stupendous  dignity  should  have  burst  forth  in  finding 
paraphrases  for  this  wondrous  term,  that  it  should  awake  to  the  conception 
of  an  ideal  of  female  holiness,  such  as  no  mere  human  reason  could  attain 
unto.  No  wonder  that  poetry  has  strained  her  utmost  to  find  words  to 
describe  the  celestial  glories  of  her  whom  all  generations  call  blessed,  or 
that  the  art  of  the  limner  and  sculptor  should  have  been  taxed  to  the  full 
to  embody  in  external  expression  those  marvellous  combinations  of  lowliness 
and  glory,  of  grace  and  strength,  which  attend  on  the  idea  of  the  creature- 
mother  of  the  Creator-Son."  (Explanation  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  vol.  i. 
pp.  82, 83.)  Nor,  again,  can  we  deny  that  to  be  **  bom  without  original  sin," 
or  to  be  free  from  "  any  the  least  actual  sin,"  does  not  of  necessity  imply 
exemption  from  "  the  need  of  a  Saviour."  The  necessary  grace  may  have 
been  given  to  Mary — ^we  do  not  assert  that  it  was — as  a  special  privilege  in 
anticipation  of  the  merits  of  her  divine  Son.  And,  once  more,  as  to  the 
question  of  Invocation,  we  must  not  forget  that  Dr.  Montague,  Bishop  of 
Chichester  and  Norwich,  a  contemporary  of  Bishop  Andrewes,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  avow,  **  I  see  no  absurdity  in  nature,  no  incongruity  unto  analogy  of 
faith,  no  repugnancy  at  all  to  Sacred  Scripture,  much  less  impiety,  for  any 
man  to  say,  as  those  of  the  Roman  Church  do,  *  Holy  Mary,  pray  for  me.* " 
{IfWOcaHon  of  8airU$t  P*  118. 
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Blessed  Lady  to  a  saffiron-bag !  when  indeed  I  never  nsed 
that  similitade.  But  in  case  I  had  nsed  this  similitade,  it  had 
not  been  to  be  reproved,  bnt  might  have  been  without  reproach. 
For  I  might  have  said  thus  :  As  the  saffiron-bag  that  hath  been 
fidl  of  Bftfron,  or  hath  had  saffi*on  in  it,  doth  ever  after  savour 
and  omell  of  tjie  sweet  Baffi*on  that  it  contained,  so  our  Blessed 
Lady,  which  conceived  and  bare  Christ  in  her  womb,  did  ever 
after  resemble  the  manners  and  virtues  of  that  precious  Babe 
that  she  bare.  And  what  had  our  Blessed  Lady  been  the  worse 
for  this  ?  or  what  dishonour  was  this  to  our  Blessed  Lady  ?"* 

Li  the  next  generation  Lancelot  Andrewes,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  Dr.  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  continue  the 
tradition.  The  former  writes  as  follows : — ''  Making  mention 
of  the  all-holy,  undefiled,'and  more  than  blessed  Mary^  Mother 
of  God  and  ever- Virgin.**  f 

The  language  of  the  Dean  is  very  remarkable.  We  quote 
from  the  present  Dean  of  Canterbury's  edition  of  his  works : 

The  Annunciation. 

'*  Salvation  to  all  that  will  is  nigh. 
That  All,  which  always  is  All  everywhere, 
Which  cannot  sin,  and  yet  all  sins  must  bear, 
Which  cannot  die,  yet  cannot  choose  but  die, 
Lo,  faithful  Virgin,  yields  Himself  to  lie 
Li  prison  in  thy  womb,  and  though  He  there 
Can  take  no  sin,  nor  thou  give,  yet  He  will  wear, 
Taken  from  thence,  flesh,  which  death's  force  may  try.'* 

The  VmoiN  Mabt. 

"  For  that  fair  blessed  Mother-maid, 

Whose  flesh  redeemed  us  ;  that  she-cherubim. 
Which  unlocked  paradise,  and  made 
.  One  claim  for  innocence  and  disseised  sin, 
Whose  womb  was  a  strange  heaven,  for  there 
Ood  clothed  Himself,  and  grew, 
Our  zealous  thanks  we  pour.    As  her  deeds  were 
Our  helps,  so  are  her  prayers ;  nor  can  she  sue 
Ju  vain,  who  hath  such  titles  unto  you.'* 

On  the  Blessed  Virgin  Maby. 

**  In  that,  0  Queen  of  Queens!  thy  birth  was  free 
From  that  which  others  doth  of  grace  bereave. 
When  in  their  mother's  womb  they  life  receive, 
God,  as  His  sole-bom  daughter,  loved  thee. 

*  See  Bishop  Forbes  on  the  Thirty-nine  Artioles,  voL  i.  p.  8d,  note, 
f  FriTAte  Derotions,  for  Thnrsdaj. 
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ascribe  too  much/'j     And  the  good  old  Puritan,  Bishop  Hall, 

writes : — *'  0  Blessed  Mary,  he  cannot  bless  thee,  he  cannot 

honour  thee  too  much,  that  deifies  thee  not." ' 

And  such  language  is  not  to  be  accoxmted  for  on  the  theoiy 
that,  as  the  Reformation  was  necessarily  incomplete  at  first, 
many  expressions  might  be  found  in  earlier  writers  which  the 
more  exact  theology  of  the  Caroline  dirines  refused  to  tolerate ; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  similar  statements  are  met  with  in  the 
Bermons  of  Dr.  Frank.  And  Bishop  Cosin  writes  in  the 
same  spirit :  "  Mary  was  a  woman  that  had  found  grace  and 
favour  with  God,  a  woman  that  was  saluted  from  heaven  with 
an  angel,  one  whom  all  generations  were  to  call  blessed,  who 
was  then  a  saint  on  earth,  who  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven.'^f 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  died  a  few  years  before  him, 

•  Vol.  vi.  pp.  448.  586,  569.  f  Vol.  i.  Sermon  IH.  p.  47. 

!  Vol.  i.  Sermon  V.  p.  93.  §  Vol.  i.  Sermon  U.  p.  37. 

II  ConUmplationt,  ed.  S.  P.  C.  K.  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 
f  Vol.  i.  BermoD  HI.  p.  61. 
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sajs,  '*  When  the  Son  of  God  was  incarnate  in  the  womb  of 
His  Virgin  Mother,  the  Holy  Maid  arose ;  and  though  she 
was  snper-exalted  by  an  honour  greater  than  the  world  ever 
saw,  she  still  dwelt  upon  the  foundation  of  humility."  The 
Angel  Gabriel  **  found  in  her  a  capacity  and  excellent  disposi- 
tion to  receive  the  greatest  honour  that  was  ever  done  to  the 
daughters  of  men.  She  was  full  of  grace  and  excellencies ; 
and  God  poured  upon  her  a  full  measure  of  honour  in  making 
her  the  Mother  of  the  Messias."*  Bishop  Pearson  writes  in 
still  more  glowing  terms :  "  It  was  her  own  prediction,  *  Fiom. 
henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed  ;'  but  the  obli- 
gation is  ours,  to  call  her,  to  esteem  her  so.  If  Elisabeth 
cried  out  with  so  loud  a  voice, '  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,' 
when  Christ  was  but  newly  conceived  in  her  womb ;  what 
expressions  of  honour  and  admiration  can  we  think  sufficient 
now  that  Christ  is  in  heaven,  and  that  Mother  with  Him ! 
Far  be  it  from  any  Christian  to  derogate  from  that  special 
privilege  granted  her,  which  is  incommunicable  to  any  other. 
We  cannot  bear  too  reverend  a  regard  unto  the  Mother  of  our 
Lord,  so  long  as  we  give  her  not  that  worship  which  is  due 
unto  the  Lord  Himself.  Let  us  keep  to  the  language  of  the 
Primitive  Church :  '  Let  her  be  honoured  and  esteemed,  let 
Him  be  worshipped  and  adored.'  "t 

The  eighteenth  century  was  not  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Catholic  sympathies.  During  that  dreary  period 
which  followed  the  Bevolution  the  efforts  of  our  best  ^vines 
were  directed  to  the  task  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  a  subtle 
and  dangerous  Arianism.  When  the  supreme  divinity  of  our 
Lord  was  openly  questioned,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
His  Blessed  Mother  would  be  allowed  her  natural  position  in 
the  order  of  grace.  Still  the  ancient  tradition  was  not  left 
without  a  witness. 

"  Pause  where  we  may  upon  the  desert  road. 
Some  shelter  is  in  sight,  some  sacred  safe  abode."  I 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce  the  following  quotation  from 
Robert  Nelson,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  century : 
*'  The  Blessed  Virgin  was  most  excellently  disposed  to  receive 
'  the  greatest  honour  that  ever  was  done  to  the  daughters  of 
men ;  her  employment  being  holy  and  pious,  her  body  chaste, 
and  her  soul  adorned  with  all  virtues."  § 

•  Life  of  ChrUt. 

t  Expotition  of  the  Creed,  Oxford  Ed.,  1857,  Art.  III.  p.  819. 

t  The  Christian  Year,  Advent  Sunday. 

I  Fa»t$  and  Fettivalt,  Oxford  Ed.,  1843,  pp.  139, 140. 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  add  the  following  quotation 
from  Mr.  Burgon,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford, — a  writer  of 
no  Boman  sympathies :  ''Is  it  possible  to  feel  too  much 
hnman  reverence  for  one  whom  the  '  Ancient  of  days '  singled 
ont  from  all  His  creatures  for  so  great,  so  unparalleled  an 
honour  ?  More  than  that,  you  should  seek  to  realize  the 
solemn  truth  that  in  her,  the  act  of  our  first  mother  was  in  a 
manner  reversed ;  and  the  penalty  done  away :  that  in  her 
person,  we  behold  a  Woman  bringing  joy  to  the  whole  human 
race  ;  as  in  the  person  of  Eve,  we  behold  a  Woman  bringing 
a  perpetual  heritage  of  woe.  This  is  no  mere  historical  fact, 
much  less  a  mere  theological  speculation."* 

From  the  statements  of  the  writers  we  have  quoted — and 
the  list,  it  should  be  remembered,  extends  over  a  period  of 
upwards  of  300  years — it  will  be  evident  to  the  unprejudiced 
mind  that,  even  since  the  Reformation,  the  Church  of  England, 
if  we  may  take  the  writings  of  some  of  her  ablest  sons  as  our 
authority,  has  never  refused  to  acknowledge  the  special  grace 
conferred  on  Mary,  to  recognise  her  incommunicable  privileges, 
or  to  regard  her  with  feelings  of  the  intensest  love.  It  involves 
no  repugnancy  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  no  incongruity  with 
the  analogy  of  faith,  no  disloyalty  to  his  Church,  for  an  Eng- 
lish Clergyman  to  give  expression  to  the  yearnings  of  his  heart, 
and,  as  he  recalls  her  lovely  name,  to  join  in  the  Angelic 
Salutation  of  the  Mother  of  his  God — "Hail,  Mary!  the 
Lord  is  with  thee  :  blessed  art  thou  among  women."! 

"  Of  course,  between  the  perfection  of  God  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  noblest  of  His  creatures,  there  is  the  gulf  of  in- 
finity fixed.  Between  essential  Sanctity,  the  Sanctity  that  is 
the  same  as  Being,  and  the  most  exalted  sanctity  that  is  a 
gift,  there  can  be  no  possible  comparison.  There  can  be  no 
comparison  between  that  which  is  the  attribute  of  the  Creator 
and  the  gift  to  the  creature    .... 

"  But  on  the  other  hand,  viewed  rightly  and  in  the  analogy 
of  faith,  the  great  honour  bestowed  on  Mary,  the  recognition 
of  her  place  in  the  order  of  grace,  tends  very  directly  to  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  glory  of  God.  As  in  Alpine  scenes  one 
can  never  estimate  the  vast  distances  and  enormous  magni- 
tudes of  the  glorious  objects  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  no  measure  or  power  of  comparison  till 
we  see  some  tree  or  human  form,  the  comparative  insignifi- 
cance of  which  forms  that  measure :  so  it  is  with  the  infini- 
tude of  God.  We  ascend  towards  it  through  the  contemplation 

•  Short Sirnumtf  8«eoQd  Stiie0,  No.  8S.         t  8. LokeLtt. 
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lias  any  tendency  to  oanse  the  mind  to  rest  in  its  affection  for 
the  creature.  It  is  rather  through  the  contemplation  of  the 
Saints  Uiat,  as  we  have  already  observed,  we  are  able  to  rise 
first  to  the  Divine  Humanity  of  our  Lord,  and  thence  to  the 
infinitude  of  God.  The  appeal  to  facts  is  equally  unfortunate. 
The  Catholic  denies  that  his  devotion  to  the  Saints  interferes, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the  worship  of  his  God.  He 
reminds  the  objector  that  in  every  age  of  the  Church,  and  in 
every  Communion,  those  who  have  been  most  given  to  the 
Cultus  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  have,  at  the  same  time,  bowed 
down  in  lowliest  adoration  before  the  unapproachable  majesty  of 
their  Incarnate  Lord :  and  he  points  to  the  fact,  which  is  as 
true  as  it  is  sad,  that  where  men  have  refused  to  recognise  the 
grandeur  of  her  position  in  the  order  of  grace,  they  have,  at 
last,  denied  the  supreme  Divinity  of  her  Son.  The  glory  of 
their  Lord  is  obscured,  because  His  Mother  has  been  kept  in 
the  background. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  our  duty  as  English 
Churchmen  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question. 
If  we  reaUy  love  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and 
desire  to  promote  His  glory,  we  must  strive  to  regain  for  His 
Blessed  Mother  that  place  in  the  affections  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  which  she  held  in  the  hearts  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Primitive  Church.  And  we  may  do  so  in  various  ways.  Her 
name  should  never  pass  our  lips  without  some  epithet  of 
honour.  Attention  should  be  durected  to  the  beauty  of  her 
life  and  character  as  depicted  in  the  Sacred  Narrative.  The 
fall  significance  of  the  majestic  title,  QeoroKo^^  the  Mother  of 
God,  conferred  on  her  at  the  great  Council  of  Ephesus,  should 
be  explained.  The  due  observance  of  the  Festivals  which  the 
Church  has  appointed  in  her  honour  should  be  promoted. 
And,  above  all,  in  the  retirement  of  our  chambers  we  should 
learn  to  meditate  upon  her  august  prerogatives,  and  strive  to 
realize  in  all  their  fulness  the  blessings  which,  through  the 
obedience  of  that  gentle  Lady,  have  been  given  unto  men  in 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 
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Abt.  Xn.— re-union  with  PROTESTANT 

DISSENTERS. 

The  longing  for  visible  Re-union  in  the  Christiafi  Family  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  great  Ghoreh 
movement  of  the  present  day.  The  sympathies  of  the  early 
Tractarians  with  the  great  Caroline  divines,  and  with  the 
non-jurors,  naturally  led  to  an  anxious  desire  for  intercourse 
and  reconciliation  with  the  great  Eastern  Church ;  but  the 
same  theological  sjrmpathies,  together  with  the  traditionaiy 
feud  with  the  Pope,  deeply  ingrained  in  the  English  mind, 
kept  them  equally  hostile  to  her  Western  sister.  If  any  of 
the  leaders  of  that  movement  did  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  re-union  with  the  latter,  he  was  careful  to  keep  such 
opinions  to  himself,  since  the  mere  hint  at  any  such  possibilily 
would  have  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion,  and,  at  once, 
would  have  destroyed  his  influence,  not  only  with  Uie  public 
generally,  but  T^ith  his  own  party.  The  existence  of  the 
traditionary  feud  so  completely  influenced  the  theological 
mind,  that  even  Dr.  Newman  confessed  that  he  was  ac- 
customed to  use  the  conventional  language  against  Rome  in 
his  Sermons,  without  much  inquiry  on  his  part,  but  simply  as 
being  in  accordance  with  the  current  of  polemics  under  which 
he  had  been  brought  up.  The  Union  newspaper  was,  we  believe, 
the  first  periodical  that  dared  to  even  hint  at  the  consideration  of 
the  question ;  which  is  now  formally  and  continually  discussed 
and  recommended  by  the  Rfatew  in  which  this  paper  ap- 
pears. Certainly,  no  one,  twenty  years  ago,  would  have 
ventured  to  predict  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  mind 
of  a  large  body  of  Churchmen,  clerical  and  lay,  within  the 
last  ten  years.  The  existence  of  the  A.  P.  U.  C,  and  publica- 
tions too  numerous  to  mention,  witness,  in  an  unmistakable 
manner,  the  extent  to  which  the  longing  for  unity  and  Re- 
union extends.  With  the  desire  for  the  Re-union  of  the  three 
great  Branches  of  the  Catholic  Church  there  could  not  fail  to 
spring  up  simultaneously  an  equally  earnest  wish  to  see  the 
various  bodies  of  Protestant  Dissenters  included  in  the  general 
scheme. 

Chancellor  Massingberd,  we  believe,  has  the  honour  to 
be  the  first  who  tried  to  bring  the  subject  formally  before  the 
Church.  He  has  not  succeeded,  however,  in  inducing  the 
Southern  Convocation  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter. 
Lord  Lyttelton  and  his  friends  had  better  success  at  the 
Wolverhampton  Church  Congress  last  year ;  ftnd  tW9  year  the 
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Northern  Conyoeation  has  aotoally  taken  njp  the  matter. 
There  seems,  then,  to  be  eyery  probability  that  the  snbject 
will  henceforth  be  one  which  will  engage  the  attention  of 
Ghnrchmen.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  position  which  Dissenters  occupy,  the  principles  on  which 
Dissent  is  based,  should  be  clearly  understood  by  us  :  as  well 
as  that  Dissenters  should  be  made  clearly  to  comprehend  those 
of  the  Church.  For  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  fact,  that  if 
Dissenters  are  ignorant  of  Church  principles,  Churchmen  are 
even  more  ignorant  of  those  which  regulate  Dissent.  We 
read  oyer  yery  carefully  the  papers  and  speeches  deliyered 
at  the  Wolyerbampton  Congress,  and  we  rose  up  from  their 
perusal  with  the  conyiction  that  their  authors  had  not  only 
neyer  studied  the  subject,  but  that  they  were  completely  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  were  the  main  points  of  difference  between 
Dissenters  and  Churchmen.  We  yenture  to  hope  that  the 
present  article  will  throw  a  ray  of  light  on  this  obscurity. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  onr  purpose  to  diyide  Modem 
Dissenters  into  two  groups,  which  we  shall  distinguish  as  the 
older  and  the  later  Nonconformists;  those  who  separated 
from  the  Church  in  the  times  of  the  Beformation  and  the 
century  immediately  following,  and  those  who  separated  In 
the  last  century.  The  first  comprehends  the  Presbyterians, 
Anabaptists,  and  Independents  ;  the  latter  the  yarious  Metho- 
dist communities.  There  are,  of  course,  numbers  of  other 
sects,  but  it  would  be  going  too  much  into  minutis  to  mention 
them ;  we  are  dealing  with  general  principles,  not  with  parti- 
cular. The  only  exception  to  this  diyision  is  the  Society  of 
Quakers,  which  deserves  special  consideration  :  though  we 
shall  find  that  Quakerism  is  really  nothing  more  than  carrying 
out  the  principles  of  the  other  sects  to  their  logical  con- 
clusion. 

The  difference  between  the  Church  and  Dissent  Is  not  so 
much  a  difference  on  certain  abstract  doctrines,  as  it  is  of  the 
constitution  of  the  body.  In  one  sense  it  is  a  question  of  doc- 
trine for  it  inyolves  two  Articles  of  the  Creed,  those,  namely, 
of  "  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,"  and  *'  one 
Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins."  But  these  are  doctrines 
in  their  concrete,  rather  than  in  their  abstract,  character. 
The  real  differences  are  those  concerning  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church  and  her  Ministry,  and  those  on  the  nature  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. The  Dissenter  denies  that  there  is  any  yisible  Church, 
any  ministty  with  a  divine  commission  given  by  an  outward 
Form  ;  and  that  a  Sacrament  has  any  Divine  Grace  as  a 
necessary  part  of  it. 
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This  is  the  present  condition  of  Dissent :  it  was  not  so 
always  with  all  classes :  the  Presbyterians,  for  instance,  did 
hold  most  strongly,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence,  the 
necessity  of  something  Tery  like  a  regular  succession ;  what 
they  so  strennously  denied  was  the  Episcopal  order ;  **  parity 
of  ministers"  was  what  they  contended  for :  bnt  that  ministry, 
they  considered,  must  be  ordained  and  set  apart  by  imposition 
of  hands  and  prayer ;  and  that  without  this  outward  form,  no 
one  was  qualified  to  administer  the  Sacraments.  We  have 
only  to  read  over  the  authorized  *'  Confession  of  Faith,"  the 
"Longer"  and  **  Shorter"  "Catechisms,"  of  the  Established 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  to  see  that  this  was  the  belief  of  the  earlier 
Presbyterians ;  we  have  only  to  talk  to  modem  Presbyterian 
ministers  to  know  how  very  feu*  they  have  departed  from  the 
faith  of  their  forefathers.  It  will  not  be  of  any  importance  to 
our  present  inquiry  to  look  into  the  history  of  the  past,  or  the 
depcurture  of  modem  Dissenters  from  the  principles  of  their 
founders ;  our  inquiry  at  present  is  with  what  the  modem 
Nonconformist  considers  as  essentially  wrong  in  the  Church, 
and  essentially  right  in  his  own  community.  We  use  the  word 
"  essentially  "  on  purpose ;  we  know  there  are  many  in  the 
Church  who  think  the  differences  between  the  Church  and 
Dissent  to  be  matters  of  minor  importance,  or  non-essential ; 
but  the  Dissenter  does  not  so  consider  them :  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  with  him  vital,  the  very  essence  of  his  religion. 
We  shall  speak  of  this  at  length  further  on  in  this  article. 
Our  inquiry,  then,  is  into  what  we  may  call  the  concrete 
doctrines ;  those  which  take  the  ouLward  form  of  the  Visible 
Church. 

And  it  is  here,  at  once,  that  the  difference  appears :  the 
Churchman  believes  in  the  Visible  Church,  the  Dissenter 
does  not ;  he  believes  in  what  he  terms  an  "  Invisible 
Church ;"  the  company  of  those  predestined  to  final  salvation, 
but  known  only  to  God.  The  exigencies  of  the  Calvinistic 
theory  of  predestination  necessitated  this  doctrine  :  they  could 
not  deny  the  existence  of  "  the  Church,"  consistently  with 
believing  the  numerous  declarations  about  it  in  Scripture : 
neither  were  they  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  Medieval 
Church  as  "the  Church,"  for  they  had  declared  as  an 
article  of  faith,  that  Home  was  the  Babylon  of  prophecy,  and 
none  of  those  in  her  could  be  saved ;  accordingly  they  invented 
the  doctrine  of  an  "  Invisible  Church."  Headers  of  Hooker 
will  remember  how  severely  he  was  called  to  task  for  having 
said,  "  I  doubt  not  but  God  was  merciful  to  save  thousands  of 
our  fathers,  living  in  Popish  superstition,  inasmuch  as  they 
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sinned  ignorantly;"  and  they  will  remember  his  defence  of 
these  words  in  section  xxxvi.  of  his  "  Discourse  of  Justifica- 
tion." Believing,  then,  as  they  did  in  the  impossibility  of 
salvation  in  the  Visible  Church  for  many  centuries,  and  yet 
unwilling  to  say  that  there  was  ever  a  time  when  there  was 
no  Church,  they  invented  the  doctrine  of  the  Invisible  Church. 
Even  this  was  not  sufiScient  for  their  purpose  ;  for  they  would 
have  to  suppose  that  members  of  the  Invisible  Church  lived  in 
communion  with  Antichrist ;  so  they  went  further  to  express 
a  belief  in  a  visible  Church.  "  The  Visible  Church,  which  is 
also  Catholic,  is  universal  under  the  Gospel,  (not  confined  to 
one  nation,  as  before  under  the  law,)  consists  of  all  those 
throughout  the  world  that  profess  the  true  religion,  together 
with  their  children ;  and  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  house  and  family  of  God,  out  of  which  there  is  no 
ordinary  possibility  of  salvation."  (Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  c.  XXV.)  How  this  differs  from  the  "Invisible  Church," 
as  described  in  the  preceding  section  as  ''  the  whole  number 
of  the  elect  that  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be,  gathered  into  one, 
under  Christ  the  Head  thereof,"  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  But 
when  any  truth  is  denied,  can  we  expect  to  find  consistency  ? 
The  exigencies  of  their  position  again  required  some  device  to 
uphold  a  perpetually  Visible  Church ;  accordingly  they  hunted 
up  Waldenses,  Bohemian  brethren,  and  even  tibose  horrible 
Manichffians  the  Albigenses,  to  figure  as  a  part  of  a  per- 
petually visible  body.  The  various  sects,  however,  have  each 
of  them  ever  had  a  strong  inclination  to  set  themselves  up  as 
the  one  only  true  Church,  and  have  tried  to  keep  up  the 
semblance  of  perfection  by  excluding  unworthy  members. 
The  Presbyterians  and  Independents  did  make  immense  efforts 
to  effect  this  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  they  used 
most  unscmpulously  the  civil  arm  to  enforce  what  they  called 
Church  censures ;  but  the  tyranny  soon  proved  itself  unbear- 
able, and  was  gradually  relinquished  :  the  edifice  built  up  fell 
by  its  own  weight.  Many  of  the  minor  sects  still  go  on 
trying  to  form  a  **  perfect  Church,"  after  their  own  model,  in 
which  all  members  are  perfect,  but  with  equal  unsuccess.  The 
last  we  heard  of  styles  its  members  **  Peculiar  People :"  they 
were  brought  into  public  notice  by  being  summoned  before  one 
of  the  London  police  magistrates  for  allowing  the  child  of  one 
of  their  members  to  die  without  calling  in  medical  aid. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  take  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  Church  and  Dissent  separately,  and  show  wherein 
lie  the  really  antagonistic  principles :  we  shall  then  come  to 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  grounds  on  which  reconciliation  is 
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possible  or  impossible.  We  shall  state  the  doetime  of  the 
Ghnroh  only  to  contrast  it  with  that  of  modem  dissent :  we 
shall  leaye  altogether  nntonched  those  doctrines  in  which  they 
agree  with  as.  Oar  inquiry  is,  of  coarse,  confined  to  those 
bodies  incongraoasly  termed  "Orthodox  Dissenters/'  which 
means  those  who  agree  with  the  Catholic  Faith  in  the  fdnda* 
mental  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  and 
Atonement. 

The  points  of  difference  are  :  I.  The  Visible  Ghorch ; 
n.  The  Ministry ;  m.  The  Sacraments. 

I.  The  modem  Dissenter  believes  in  an  Invisible  Charoh, 
composed  of  those  only  who  will  be  finally  saved ;  bat,  inas- 
much'as  these  persons  can  be  known  to  Ood  alone,  the 
doctrine  is  of  no  practical  importancCi  and  may  at  once  be 
dismissed  as  irrelevant  to  oar  sabject.  He  denies  entirely 
that  there  is  any  one  community  to  which  the  term  in  the 
Creed  can  be  applied  "one  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic 
Church  :"  that  of  all  the  Christian  communities  now  existing, 
there  is  any  one  which  has  been  exclusively  founded  by  Christ, 
of  whose  ministry  He  is  the  Author,  and  which  alone  has  the 
right  to  administer  His  Sacraments.  He  believes  in  Chris- 
Uanity^  as  a  divine  system,  but  he  does  not  believe  in  one 
divine  Body,  the  Church.  Consequently  he  believes  that 
individuals  accept  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  then  form 
themselves  into  voluntary  associations  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  those  doctrines,  and  for  the  worship  of  Ood. 
These  associations  must  be  formed  on  the  model  which  each 
sect  supposes  to  be  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  with  a 
certain  latitude  for  private  opinion.  Thus  Methodists  are, 
in  their  form,  oligarchical ;  Independents,  democratic ;  but 
they  will  acknowledge  each  other  as  portions  of  what  they  call 
"The  Church."  Each  of  these  bodies  is  "^  Church,'' 
perfect  and  complete  in  itself,  independent  of  other  bodies ; 
but  they  beUeve  that  these  various  bodies  are  portions  of  what 
they  call  "  The  Church." 

Thus  what  they  call  the  Visible  Church  is  a  congeries  of 
sects,  under  different  forms  of  government,  some  oligarchical, 
some  democratic  ;  with  one  only  definite  bond  of  union,  belief 
in  the  Bible  as  the  revelation  of  God  to  man.  We  ought 
perhaps  to  add  the  use  of  two  of  the  Sacraments  as  outward 
forms  only,  together  with  another  form  in  the  appointment  of 
a  minister :  but  these  are  not  considered  as  "generally  necessary 
to  salvation."  In  speaking  of  this  idea  of  the  Church  as  a 
congeries  of  sects,  there  are  certain  bodies  which  the  Dis- 
senter does  not  include  in  that  term ;  for  instance,  the  Greek 
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and  Boman  branches  of  the  Church ;  the  latter,  if  not  the 
former,  he  considers  to  be,  as  the  founders  of  his  sect  did,  the 
Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  one  respect  he  is  a  little  more 
tolerant ;  for  he  thinks  that,  though  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
the  kingdom  of  Antichrist,  yet  it  is  possible  that  some  in 
her  communion  may  be  saved.  The  Independent  and  Baptist 
seem  almost  to  believe  that  connection  with  the  State  vitiates 
the  claim  to  be  a  Church,  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 

The  idea,  then,  of  the  meaning  of  the  article  of  the 
Creed,  "  one  Holy  Catholic  Church,'*  is  totally  diflFerent  from 
the  idea  that  the  Church  holds  of  herself;  consequently  the 
doctrine  of  the  Dissenter  on  this  article  is  not  only  different 
from  the  Catholic  doctrine,  but  subversive  of  it.  The  Catholic 
doctrine  is  that  Christ  established  a  kingdom,  organised  its  go- 
vernment, gave  supernatural  powers  to  its  officers,  and  moreover 
that  He  then  called  and  stiU  does  call  into  that  body  whom 
He  will ;  so  that  this  kingdom  or  body  is  the  iKKKr^ala^  the 
body  of  those  called,  of  the  elect ;  and  that  the  admission  to 
that  body  is  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  ;  that  this  body  is 
visible  and  perpetual ;  that  all  privileges  and  promises  are  made 
to  it ;  and  that  it  alone  possesses  spiritual  authority  to  declare 
what  the  true  faith  is,  and  to  decide  in  matters  of  dispute.  The 
Dissenter,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  that  there  is  any  one 
body  60  constituted :  he  believes  in  a  divine  system  of  doctrine 
and  revelation,  as  given  in  the  New  Testament,  but  he  main- 
tains that  each  one  can  interpret  those  Scriptures  for  himself. 
He  holds  that  each  community  is  a  voluntary  association  of 
men  believing  in  Christianity  who  have  the  right  to  organize 
themselves  as  they  please  :  that  there  is  no  divine  organization 
of  the  Church,  other  than  men,  exercising  their  private  judg- 
ment, think  they  can  gather  from  the  New  Testament.  Li 
the  Established  Kirk  of  Scotland  there  is  still  held,  theoreti- 
cally, that  is,  in  the  authorised  documents,  though  now, 
probably,  never  insisted  upon,  that  its  order  of  government  is 
divine ;  in  England  this  was  formally  given  up  in  1691,  when 
the  English  Presbyterians  entered  into  articles  of  agreement 
with  the  Independents.  The  first  article  is,  ''  That  each  par- 
ticular Church  has  a  right  to  choose  its  own  officers,  and  hath 
authority  from  Christ  for  exercising  government,"  &c.  This 
formally  gives  up  ih^jun  divinum  of  Presbyterian  rule. 

The  idea,  then,  which  the  older  Nonconformists  have  of 
"the  Church"  is  this:  that  each  community  is  a  perfect 
"  Church  "  of  itself;  that  all  power  and  authority  lies  in  the 
congregation ;  the  congregation  chooses  its  officers,  the  Pastor 
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in  the  Established  Eirk  of  Scotland — is  to  annihilate  the 
rights  of  the  congregation,  the  real  seat  of  all  power :  conse* 
qnently,  it  is  a  dethronement  of  Christ  the  Head,  English 
Dissenters  do  not  go  so  far  as  this,  but  they  are  all  equally 
agreed  that  the  congregation  has  the  sole  right  to  appoint  its 
pastor. 

Among  the  later  Nonconformists,  the  various  sects  of 
Methodists,  the  congregation  is  not  consulted,  nor  has  it  any  voice 
in  the  choice  of  its  pastor.  The  candidate  for  the ''  ministry  " 
is  presented  to  the  Conference,  and  the  whole  matter  is  in 
their  hands.  They  not  only  ordain,  but  they  appoint  the  con- 
gregation over  which  the  "  minister  ?  is  to  preside :  they 
have  absolute  right  to  remove  a  '*  minister  **  from  one  place  to 
another.  Though  the  members  of  the  Conference  **  ordain," 
yet  they  do  not  consider  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  confers 
any  gift :  it  is  a  mere  form,  certifying  their  approbation  of  the 
individual,  and  confirming  their  choice.  The  first  requisite  is 
that  the  candidate  be  a  ''  converted  "  man,  since  no  gifts  of 
Grod  can  be  conceived  to  belong  to  one  unconverted.  The 
second  is,  that  he  possess  already  the  gifts  necessary  for  the 
office,  for  nothing  is  given  in  ordination.  Accordingly  they  are 
asked,  1st.  **  Do  they  know  God  as  a  pardoning  God  ?  Have 
they  the  love  of  God,  &c.  ?  2nd.  Have  they  gifts  (sic)  (as 
well  as  grace)  for  the  work,  &c.  ?  3rd.  Have  tiiey  fruit  f  (sic) 
Are  any  truly  convinced  of  sin  and  converted  to  God  by  their 
preaching?"  It  is  added:  ''As  long  as  these  three  marks  {sic) 
concur  in  any  one,  we  believe  he  is  called  of  God  to  preach. 
These  we  receive  as  sufficient  proof  that  he  is  moved  thereto 
by  the  Holy  Ghost."  (Large  Minutes,  p.  86.)  Now  since 
each  candidate  is  required  to  testify  to  his  own  conversion, 
and  to  his  own  experiences,  and  to  his  own  gifts ;  and,  upon  the 
account  of  these  matters  which  he  gives  for  himself,  he  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  ministry,  it  is  plain  that  a  large  field  is  open 
for  self-deceit :  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  contrive  a  plan  more 
exactly  fitted  to  encourage  hypocrisy  and  self-delusion. 

We  have  probably  said  enough  to  show  how  entirely  the 
modem  Dissenter  ignores,  or  rather  renounces,  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  ordination,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  Priest- 
hood as  a  Divine  Order,  with  Divine  gifts  of  authority  and 
power. 

in.  We  need  say  little  on  the  third  point,  the  Sacraments; 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  trace  left  of  any  belief  in  ''  an 
inward  and  spiritual  grace  "  as  a  part  of  the  Sacrament;  the 
latter  is  a  mere  outward  form,  signifying,  but  not  conveying, 
spiritual  grace.    Chrace  may  follow  the  outward  sign^  but  it  is 
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not  nnited  to  it :  its  presence  depends  on  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  recipient,  and  not  on  the  appointment  of  Christ.  The 
Baptists  have  carried  this  idea  of  the  Sacrament  the  farthest 
of  all :  for  not  only  do  they  delay  the  administration  till  late 
in  life,  but  many  of  their  Communion  are  not  baptised  at  all :  we 
have  known  men  and  women  who  have  lived  consistent  lives 
as  members  of  that  sect  up  to  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age, 
depart  without  ever  being  baptized  at  all :  and  yet  treated  in 
all  respects  as  Christians.  In  Scotland  too,  among  Presby- 
terians, this  Sacrament  is  fearfally  neglected :  it  is  computed 
that  in  large  towns  one-thii*d  of  the  Presbyterian  children  are 
unbaptized.  In  America  the  proportion  is  still  greater.  In 
the  former  country  we  have  been  credibly  informed  tiiat 
persons  are  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper  who  have  never  been 
baptized. 

Indeed  it  becomes  difficult  for  us  to  under9tand  why  infiemt 
baptism  is  retained  in  any  of  these  sects,  since  they  do  not 
believe  that  any  spiritual  benefit  is  conferred  upon  the  child 
baptized ;  like  their  so-called  ordination,  it  is  a  mere  outward 
sign  of  admission  into  the  society :  it  is  the  exact  counterpart 
of  circumcision :  a  return,  in  fact,  to  the  '' beggarly  elements'* 
of  the  Law  "  which  perish  with  the  using."  To  our  eyes, 
Quakerism,  which  rejects  all  outward  form,  is  far  more  con- 
sistent :  for  surely  it  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  new  covenant  that  it  introduced  a  system  of  divine  grace 
in  the  place  of  mere  external  signs :  consequently,  if  Sacrar- 
ments  be  merely  outward  signs,  containing  no  grace,  they  can 
have  no  place  in  the  Gospel. 

The  statements  made  above  will  point  out  to  us  the 
extreme  difficulty,  and  great  improbability,  of  any  reunion  of 
Dissenters  as  a  body  with  the  Church :  for  it  is  not  a  mere 
difference  of  opinion  on  certain  minor  matters  of  persons  who 
hold  substantially  the  same  Faith,  but — as  regards  the  Church, 
and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  schism  is  entirely  on  three 
points  which  concern  this  idea  of  the  Church — the  diflference 
is  fundamental.  To  understand  it  we  must  put  ourselves  into 
the  position  which  a  Dissenter  occupies  ;  we  must  realize  his 
ideas  ;  we  must  view  the  matter  through  his  spectacles  ;  and 
then  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  the 
matter.  We  shall  find  two  co-ordinate  ideas  governing  the 
whole  of  their  belief:  1st,  that  the  promises  of  God  are 
made  to  individuals,  in  opposition  to  the  idea  that  there  is  any 
divinely  constituted  corporate  body,  which  we  understand  by 
the  Church ;  and  2nd,  that  each  individual  "  believer  '*  is  a 
priest,  in  the  sense  of  excluding  any  divinely  appointed  order 
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Priesthood.  These  principles  are  pnt  forward  hy  the  older 
iconformists  as  not  only  indispatable,  but  vital ;  quite  as 
3h  so  as  the  opposite  are  to  GathoUcs.  From  this  stand- 
it  the  whole  Church  system  is  a  renouncing  of  the  order 
i/hrist,  and  a  setting  up  something  of  human  invention  in  its 
56.  To  try  to  confute  a  Dissenter  by  asking  him,  **  Where 
I  the  Church  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  to  the  rise  of  the 
twnists  ?"  is  simply  to  beat  the  air :  he  has  no  idea  of  any 
cession,  still  less  of  the  need  of  it ;  his  system  does  not 
d  a  perpetually  Visible  Church:  his  whole  concern  is 
led  in  the  individual,  irrespective  of  a  ministry  as  a  visible 
y.  He  only  unites  into  a  community  for  the  sake  of 
bual  benefit,  he  never  pretends  that  his  community  is  alone 
Visible  Church.  In  this  respect  there  is  little  or  no 
erence  between  the  older  and  the  later  nonconformists; 
ii  hold  the  doctrine  of  universal  priesthood  as  fundamental; 
government  of  the  sect  is  quite  a  secondary  matter ;  the 
class  prefers  a  democratic  constitution,  the  other  oligarchic; 
h  believes  his  own  form  to  be  Scriptural,  but  neither  to  be 
Butial. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  hold  out  hopes  of  a  return  of  any 
b  en  masse  to  the  Church :  though  of  the  two,  the  Wesleyan 
bhodists  are  by  far  the  most  accessible  body ;  but  we  do 
1  out  very  strong  hopes  of  individual  conversion.  The 
ber  of  this  article  has  had  opportunities  of  becoming 
nainted  with  the  feelings  of  many  Nonconformists  of 
Brent  denominations,  as  well  as  with  their  publications,  and 
can  say  that  very  many  of  not  the  least  eminent  of 
different  bodies  are  becoming  daily  more  dissatisfied  with 
ir  position.  Works  written  by  members  of  the  Anglo- 
holic  school  of  theology  are  very  generally  read  by  the 
"6  thoughtful  of  all  sects,  ministers  and  otiiers :  the  two 
es  of  **  The  Church  and  the  World  "  are  among  this  class. 
)  Pan- Anglican  synod  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
jipate  the  false  notions  that  were  entertained  about  the 
aection  of  Church  and  State.  No  more  important  step  can 
taken  to  give  Dissenters  a  right  understanding  on  the 
brine  of  the  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  and 
Lissipate  their  false  conceptions,  than  the  consecration  of 
orthodox  Bishop  of  Natal.  We  can  assure  our  readers 
\,  there  are  many  who  are  watching  our  movements  with  an 
srest  second  only  to  our  own  in  this  matter :  the  con- 
*ation  of  a  Bishop  to  Natal  to  supersede  a  heretic 
ointed  by  Letters  Patent  from  the  Crown,  following  on  his 
osition  by  a  purely  spiritual  Court,  under  a  Metropolitan 
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who  ignores  the  Boyal  Supremacy,  will  do  more  to  explain  to 
the  more  thoughtful  of  the  Dissenters  the  Catholic  doctrines 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Apostolic  Succession, 
than  thousands  of  controversial  Yolumes ;  and  the  very  boldness 
of  the  act,  the  independence  of  civil  authority  and  permission, 
will  tend  to  win  their  hearts  and  sympathies  far  beyond  any 
formal  proposal  of  reunion. 

With  respect  to  absorption  into  the  Church,  we  think  we 
may  entertain  greater  hopes  of  the  Wesleyans  than  of  any  other 
body.  Many  of  the  more  eminent  ministers  have  their  sons 
educated  for  the  priesthood  of  the  Church :  the  late  Dr. 
Hannah  is  an  instance,  and  he  died  in  communion  with  the 
Church.  How  feu*  the  Conference  would  entertain  any  pro- 
posal such  as  that  made  at  the  York  Convocation  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  guess,  but  we  do  think  that  some  such  proposal 
is  due  from  us :  and  that  no  body  is  so  well  calculated  to 
make  it  as  the  Convocation  of  the  Northern  Province :  for, 
with  the  exception  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  perhaps  Lin- 
coln, nowhere  does  Methodism  so  prevail  as  in  it.  Nor 
should  we  allow  any  feelings  of  pride  or  false  shame  to  keep 
us  back  from  being  the  first  to  offer  friendship  and  peace  :  for 
a  large  debt  is  due  from  us.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  Church, 
or  rather  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  last  century,  that 
we  have  any  Methodism  at  all :  the  clergy  refused  to  evangelise 
the  people,  and  left  it  to  the  Methodists  to  do  it  for  them. 
Let  us  frankly  acknowledge  this  by  an  honest  and  manly  offer 
of  reconciliation :  if  the  Conference  reject  the  offer,  then  at 
least  we  have  done  our  part,  .and  tried  to  heal  an  acknow- 
ledged sore.  We  cannot  say  that  we  entertain  any  strong  hope 
that  such  advances  on  our  part  will  lead  to  any  immediate 
results ;  but  it  is  a  duty,  a  Christian  act,  which  cannot  fail 
to  bring  a  blessing  on  those  who  do  it.  We  look,  however, 
far  more  to  tlio  steady  working  of  Catholic  principles  in 
parishes  and  districts  ;  to  hearty  choral  worship,  and  to  earnest 
preaching  of  the  Faith.  Wherever  these  have  been  in  opera- 
tion, there  have  the  Methodists  been  attracted  to  Church ; 
and  were  this  means  more  used  than  it  is  in  the  North,  we 
feel  assured  that  a  gradual  absorption  of  the  more  earnest  of 
Dissenters  of  all  denominations  would  inevitably  follow.  As 
learning  and  information  increase,  and  as  Catholic  literature 
is  more  and  more  difiused,  and  Catholic  principles  more 
understood,  so  we  may  expect  to  see  a  movement  towards 
the  Church  among  the  Dissenters.  Men  of  real  learning  and 
abilities,  of  refined  taste  and  habits,  can  find  nothing  congenial 
in  the  Dissenting  Ministry.     The  author  of  Sakm  Cliapel 
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has  painted  ns  a  pictnre,  and  a  perfectly  true  one,  of  the 
misery  and  bondage  to  which  an  Independent  minister  is  sub- 
ject from  the  more  influential  of  his  congregation :  we  do 
know  some  ministers  who^  have  retired  from  active  duty  from 
an  inability  to  endure  this  slavery.  Methodists,  who  are  not 
dependent  on  the  vote  of  the  congregation,  are  no  doubt  in 
this  respect  in  a  far  better  position  ;  but  there  are  other  causes, 
which  make  their  post  anything  but  desirable  to  a  man  of  high 
attainments  or  refined  feelings. 

What  is  really  most  wanted  is  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  Dissent  on  the  part  of  Churchmen,  and  of  the 
Church  on  the  part  of  Dissenters.  The  ignorance  on  both 
sides  is  very  great  :  consequently  when  writers  on  the  one  side 
publish  their  thoughts  and  opinion  of  the  other,  they  are 
perfectly  inconclusive  and  unconvincing.  A  set  of  short  treatises, 
not  controversial,  but  clearly  stating  the  case  between  the 
Church  and  each  sect  in  simple  language,  in  a  kindly  tone, 
would,  we  believe,  bo  of  very  great  benefit.  We  deprecate 
controversy,  as  bringing  in  personal  feeling,  and  tending  in 
many  cases  to  make  the  most  of  minor  points,  and  to  leave 
untouched  the  real  question  at  issue.  We  feel  sure  that  as 
Nonconformists  become  more  acquainted  with  the  distinctive 
principles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  arrive  at  a  better  knowledge 
of  Catholic  doctrine,  and  are  induced  to  attend  Catholic 
worship,  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  will 
force  themselves  upon  them,  and  individuals  will  become 
attracted  into  it.  We  do  not  expect  any  general  convert 
sion  of  the  body,  but  we  do  expect  that  large  numbers^  espe- 
cially the  young,  will  be  led  to  embrace  the  truth. 
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To  a  mind  imbned  with  the  love  of  spiritnal  reading,  fhe  life 
of  an  earnest  and  high-bom  Beligions,  however  seclnded, 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  special  interest,  bnt  in  the  case  of  Father 
Philip  Thomas  Howard,  of  Norfolk,  this  interest  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  of  his  having  taken  an  active  part  in  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.,  and  having  infused  fresh  life  into  the  Dominican 
order  in  this  country.  The  terms  in  which  he  is  introduced 
to  our  notice  by  Lord  Macaulay  are  sufBcient  to  excite  our 
curiosity  respecting  him  ;  and  recent  research  has  brought  to 
light  many  facts  in  his  history  which  deserve  to  be  recorded. 
In  speaking  of  the  Englishmen  who  resided  at  the  Court  of 
Innocent  XI.,  Macaulay  says  : 

**  Of  these  the  most  illustrious  was  Philip  Howard,  sprung 
from  the  noblest  houses  of  Britain,  grandson,  on  one  side,  of  an 
Earl  of  Arundel,  on  the  other,  of  a  Duke  of  Lennox.  Philip 
had  long  been  a  member  of  the  sacred  college  :  he  was  com- 
monly designated  as  the  Cardinal  of  England;  and  he  was 
the  chief  counsellor  of  the  Holy  See  in  matters  relating  to  his 
country.  He  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  the  outcry  of 
Protestant  bigots ;  and  a  member  of  his  family,  the  unfortunate 
Stafford,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  their  rage.  But  neither  the 
Cardinal's  own  wrongs,  nor  those  of  his  house,  had  so  heated 
his  mind  as  to  make  him  a  rash  adviser.  Every  letter, 
therefore,  which  went  from  the  Vatican  to  Whitehall  recom- 
mended patience,  moderation,  and  respect  for  the  prejudices  of 
the  English  people."* 

Philip  (Thomas),  third  son  of  Lord  Henry  Howard,  was 
bom  at  Arundel  House,  in  the  parish  of  S.  Clement  Danes, 
in  the  year  1629,  t  when  disputes  were  raging  high  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament.  His  education  was  controlled 
by  his  grandfather,  the  Eaii  of  Arundel,  who  with  inconsistency 
frequent  at  that  period,  had  conformed  to  the  Church  of 
England  ten  years  after  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  yet  allowed  his 
children  and  grandchildren  to  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  Italy  itself  the  Earl  live.d  and  died  in  a 
doubtful  character  as  regards  his  creed  ;  and  Pliilip,  afterwards 
the  Cardinal,  though  instructed  in  turn  by  Anglican  and  Eoman 
Catholic  tutors,  though  entered,  as  it  appears.  Fellow  Com- 
moner of    S.    John's,    Cambridge,  evinced    from    the    first 

•  HUtory  of  England^  chap.  iv.  t  September  21. 
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a  strong  leaning  to  the  Boman  discipline  and  theology,  and 
was  imbaed  with  so  mach  piety  that  his  grandfather  nsed  to 
call  him  his  Bishop  while  yet  a  boy.  The  numerous  high 
offices  held  by  the  Earl  in  the  Court  of  Charles  I.  lead  us  to 
suspect  that  political  motives  led  him  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with  the  Faith  which  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  traditional  in  his 
family.  When  Strafford  had  been  beheaded,  and  the  Oreat 
Bebellion  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  Lord  Arundel  was 
appointed  by  the  King  to  conduct  the  mother  of  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  to  a  place  of  safety  on  the  continent  ;*  and 
the  flame  of  civil  war,  which  soon  spread  through  England, 
prevented  his  ever  returning.  In  1644,  when  the  Boyal  forces 
were  signally  and  repeatedly  routed,  Lord  Arundel  was  made 
Earl  of  Norfolk ;  and  his  prolonged  residence  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  journeys  through  France  and  Italy,  afforded 
Philip  (who  with  his  brothers  had  been  forced  to  fly  from 
England)  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  all  its  varied  forms  of  activity  and  splendour.  Such 
was  his  ardour,  that  he  would  have  joined  the  Carmelite  friars 
in  Antwerp  at  once,  if  the  fondness  of  his  parents  and  grand- 
father had  not  induced  him  to  forego  the  severe  delights  of 
the  cloister  for  a  season. 

When  at  Milan,  Philip  Howard  became  acquainted  with  an 
Irish  Dominican  named  Hackett,  to  whom  he  opened  his 
heart,  and  declared  his  intention  of  embracing  as  soon  as 
possible  a  monastic  life.  Father  Hackett  advised  him,  of 
course,  to  do  nothing  hastily,  and  to  rest  assured  that  if  such 
were  really  his  vocation,  God  would  make  his  way  clear  in 
answer  to  prayer,  and  convert  apparent  obstacles  into  means 
of  accompUshing  his  design.  Philip  then  proceeded  on  his 
travels  with  the  Earl,  but  returning  before  long  to  Milan,  he 
again  avowed  to  Father  Hackett  his  fixed  resolution  to  enter 
the  Dominican  Order.  He  pined  for  a  religious  life,  and  his 
affections  warmed  towards  that  great  society  of  Friar-Preachers 
which  had  planted  the  Cross  on  every  shore  of  the  habitable 
world,  and  watered  it  copiously  with  the  blood  of  its  martyred 
members.!  He  knew  how  its  missionary,  Gilbert  de  Fresnoy, 
had  visited  England  four  hundred  years  before  his  time,  and 
had,  under  the  auspices  of  Henry  HI.,  been  received  every- 
where with  marks  of  favour  by  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
He  remembered  how,  in  England  and  Wales  only,  fifty-two 
convents  of  Dominicans  were  founded  in  eighty-one  years, 
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and  that  of  these  one  of  the  earliest  was  bnilt  at  Anmdel,  and 
endowed  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel,  from  whose  loins  he 
sprang.  He  thought  of  their  zeal  in  preaching  in  portable 
pulpits,  at  public  crosses,  and  in  market-places  ;  of  their  con- 
fessionals and  retreats;  of  their  deep  study  of  the  Scriptures; 
of  their  commentaries  and  concordances,  their  skill  in 
medicine,  their  love  of  the  fine-arts,  and  their  taste  in  poetry.* 
Constantly  they  had  been  concerned  in  affairs  of  State.  The; 
had  ^ven  confessors  to  Henry  HE.,  Edward  I.,  Edward  H., 
and  Edward  HI,  Richard  II.  had  used  the  divine  office 
according  to  their  rite.  Henry  YI.  made  a  Dominican  his 
confessor,  and  two  sons  of  Edward  lY.  were  bom  in  their 
house  at  Shrewsbury.  Catherine  of  Aragon's  first  confessor 
was  a  Dominican ;  and  when  Henry  YIH.  broke  with  the 
Holy  See  to  indulge  his  passions,  and  substituted  his  own 
supremacy  for  that  of  Home,  the  Friar-Preachers  in  general 
preferred  beggary,  imprisonment,  exile  or  death  to  conformity 
with  the  will  of  a  monster  of  rapacity  and  lust.  John  Hopton, 
indeed,  remained  in  England  as  confessor  to  the  Princess 
Mary,  afterwards  Queen,  and  during  her  reign  a  scattered 
remnant  of  his  Order  was  restored  to  the  priory  of  S. 
Bartholomew,  in  Smithfield,  and  the  nunnery  at  Dartford. 
But  their  reprieve  was  short.  The  passing-bell  for  Queen 
Mary  was  the  knell  also  of  the  English  Dominicans.  Though 
Elizabeth  at  first  outwardly  professed  the  Boman  Catholic 
faith,  she  soon  suspended  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  ordered  com- 
munion to  be  given  in  both  kinds,  decreed  herself  supreme  Go- 
vernor of  the  Church  of  England,  and  gave  her  royal  assent  to  the 
Act  for  the  Uniformity  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Dominicans 
who  refused  to  conform  were  driven  beyond  the  seas,  and  those 
of  them  who  ventured  to  return  were  tracked  as  if  by  blood- 
hounds from  one  place  of  concealment  to  another.  James  I. 
yielded  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  in  1604  appointed  a 
commission  for  banishing  Catholic  missionaries  from  England. 
Many  Englishmen,  however,  from  time  to  time,  repaired  to 
religious  houses  on  the  continent  and  there  joined  the  Order 
of  S.  Dominic ;  some  returned  to  their  native  land  attached 
to  foreign  embassies ;  and  some,  after  ministering  to  their 
fellow-countrymen  in  disguise,  were  brought  to  trial  and 
sealed  their  faith  with  their  blood. 

The  remembrance  of  this  painful  history  increased  Philip 
Howard's  longing  to  enrol  his  name  in  the  Order  of  Black- 
friars.     Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1645,  he  assumed 
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the  religious  habit  at  Cremona,  and  took  the  name  of  Thomas 
out  of  devotion  to  the  Angelic  Doctor.*  With  this  bold  step 
his  troubles  began.  The  Earl  of  Arondors  pride  was  wounded, 
and  his  affection,  as  he  thought,  for  Philip  was  outraged. 
Every  mean  was  employed  to  reverse  the  pious  decision  of 
the  novice.  The  Pope  himself,  Innocent  X.,  was  applied  to, 
and  by  his  orders  the  young  Howard  was  removed  to  Milan, 
and  questioned  long  and  seriously  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  that  See  as  to  the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to  embrace  a 
monastic  life.  The  more  strictly  Philip  was  inter;*ogated,  the 
more  clear  it  became  that  he  was  called  of  God.  He  looked 
for  no  earthly  reward :  he  knew  that  in  every  place,  if  he 
returned  to  England,  bonds  and  afflictions  would  await  him. 
Yet  he  desired  above  all  things  to  do  this,  that  he  might  save 
his  own  soul  and  haply  some  of  his  brethren's  also.  Many 
schemes  having  failed  to  thwart  the  will  of  Heaven  in  this 
respect,  Father  Howard  was  at  last  withdrawn  from  the 
Dominicans  and  placed  with  the  Oratorians  of  S.  Philip  Neri 
at  Rome.  But  neither  the  tears  of  his  grandfather  f  nor  the 
arguments  of  his  brother  availed  to  break  his  resolution,  and 
being  at  length  brought  before  the  Pope,  his  prudent  and  ready 
answers  convinced  his  Holiness  of  the  reaUty  of  his  vocation. 
On  the  18th  of  October,  1646,  he  subscribed  his  solemn  pro- 
fession at  the  Dominican  Convent  of  S.  Sixtus,  being  then 
little  more  than  seventeen  years  old.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Communion  to  which  he  belonged  which  rivets  the  attention 
and  excites  the  wonder  more  than  the  clearness  with  which 
souls  are  called  to  religious  lives  and  the  fimmess  with  which 
they  insist  on  obeying  the  call  in  spite  of  every  domestic  and 
social  obstacle. 

During  four  years  Father  Howard  devoted  himself  to  study 
in  the  Convent  called  La  Sanit&,  at  Naples.  Not  long  after 
leaving  Bome,  he  heard  of  his  grandfather's  death ;  and  when 
he^  visited  the  imperial  city  again,  it  was  because  he  was  sent 
thither  to  deliver  the  Latin  oration  before  the  Fathers  on  the 
occasion  of  their  electing  another  head  of  the  Order.  He 
was  a  young  man  to  address  an  august  assembly,  but  his 
enthusiasm  was  so  tempered  by  prudence  that  he  acquitted 
himself  of  his  task  admirably.  He  pleaded  for  his  distracted 
country,  desolated  by  civil  war,  deprived  of  all  regular  govern- 
ment,! lost  to  the  Church,  and  overrun  by  fanatics  and 
Puritans.    He  earnestly  prayed  that  a  seminary  might  be 
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fonnded  by  the  Dominioan  Order  for  the  inBtmetion  of  English 
youths,  and  that  missionaries  might  thus  be  prepared  to  preach 
to  England  anew  the  faith  of  S.  Angostine  and  Aidan,  His 
appeal  was  not  fruitless.  In  1652  he  was  ordained  a  priest 
by  dispensation,  being  only  twenty-three  years  old,  and  was 
sent  to  finish  his  studies  at  Bennes  in  Bretagne,  that  he  might 
there  receive  and  succour  the  Catholics  who  fled  from  perse- 
cution under  Cromwell's  rule.  There  were  circumstances, 
however,  which  made  Belgium  more  eligible  for  his  pious  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  therefore  spent  much  time  and  trouble  in 
attempting  to  found  a  Dominican  convent  there,  such  as  might 
operate  o]i  England  as  occasion  presented  itself.  He  fdso 
revisited  his  native  land  during  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell, 
and  even  recovered  by  law  seven  years'  arrears  of  rent  due  to 
him  from  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  occupied  the  castle  of 
Folkingham,  in  Lincolnshire.  The  yearly  rent  of  it  was 
971.  10«.  lO^d.,  and  belonged  to  Father  Howard  as  part  of  his 
patrimony.  With  this  resource  and  with  subscriptions  raised 
among  his  friends  and  relatives.  Father  Howard  returned  to 
Belgium,  cheered  by  brighter  hopes  of  effecting  his  long* 
cherished  design.*  Cromwell  was  by  this  time  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  and  was  performing  the  solemn  farce  of  declining 
the  Crown  he  durst  not  accept. 

Between  Antwerp  and  Aalst,  in  East  Flanders,  the  castle 
of  Bomhem,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  rose  in  the  midst  of 
swamps,  and  when  the  floods  were  out  could  be  approached  only 
by  boats.  Peter  Coloma,  the  Baron,  began  to  form  sluices  and 
to  erect  a  small  church  and  convent  there  in  1601.  Pious 
observances,  it  was  thought,  would  dispel  the  hideous  spectres 
and  hobgoblins  with  which  the  place  was  infested,  and  enable 
the  poor  neighbours  to  go  abroad  again  in  the  dark.  The 
Baron,  too,  possessed  a  relic  of  the  Holy  Cross  which  he  was 
anxious  to  enshrine  worthily.  When  built,  however,  the  con- 
vent had  no  abiding  tenants.  Various  disputes  and  difficulties 
arose,  so  that  at  last,  in  1656,  when  Peter  Coloma's  grandson 
succeeded  to  the  title.  Father  Howard  was  able  to  treat  with 
him  for  the  building.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  all 
the  arrangements  were  concluded,  the  sanction  of  the  Spanish 
Government  was  secured,  and  Father  Howard,  with  his  "  poor 
exiled  English  Religious  of  the  Order  of  S.  Dominic," 
became  the  first  prior  of  the  Convent  of  Bomhem.  Six 
brothers  only  joined  him  in  the  outset,  but  these  submitted 
patiently  to  numberless  privations.     The  buildings  were  in 
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wretched  repair;  the  shattered  windows  were  stuffed  with 
straw,  and  the  rooms  roughly  separated  with  boards.  By 
degrees  the  place  assumed  a  more  hospitable  appearancOi  and 
other  Englishmen  resorted  to  it,  that  their  Uves  might  be 
more  completely  hidden  with  Christ  in  God,  There,  in  the 
dismal  marshy  land,  their  prayers  for  England's  conversion 
went  up  continually  before  the  Lord,  and  their  time  would 
have  passed  peacefully,  if  the  Baroness  of  Bomhem  had  not 
harassed  the  holy  brethren  during  twenty  years  by  asserting 
her  right  as  foundress  to  enter  the  cloister  with  her  friends 
or  servants  whenever  she  pleased.  This  claim  Father  Howard 
resisted,  as  contrary  to  the  rules  of  his  Order,  though  quite 
consistent  with  the  rules  of  some  others;  and  thus  a 
wearisome  conflict  was  keep  up  between  the  cloister  and  the 
castle. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  under  Charles  IE.  at  Wor* 
cester,*  the  Prince,  landing  at  Fescamp,t  proceeded  to  Bouen 
and  thence  to  Paris.  After  some  years,  while  a  treaty  was 
on  foot  between  Cromwell  and  Louis  XIV.,  he  withdrew  to 
Cologne,  and  subsequently  to  Brussels.  Here  Father  Howard 
often  visited  him,  and  was  always  cordially  received.  The 
Prince  had  a  well-known  leaning  towards  the  Boman  Catholic 
Faith,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  his  profligacy  cultivated  that 
acquaintance  with  its  doctrines  which  issued  in  his  being 
received  into  the  Boman  Church  on  his  death-bed.  He 
sincerely  respected  Father  Howard,  and  when  Cromwell  died, 
just  seven  years  after  his  victory  at  Worcester,  the  Prince 
fixed  on  him  as  the  fittest  person  to  send  to  England  on  a 
secret  service.  With  him  was  united  a  certain  Bookwood,  a 
convert  who  had  been  a  Jesuit,  and  was  now  a  Carthusian. 
The  Prince  was  taken  by  his  engaging  address,  and  persisted 
in  sending  him  with  Father  Howard,  though  he  was  warned 
of  his  duplicity.  K  was  about  May,  1669,  when  they  received 
their  commission,  but  Father  Howard,  being  aware  of  his 
colleague's  treacherous  character,  contrived  to  give  him  the 
sUp  and  make  a  detour  by  way  of  Zeeland.  The  crafty  Book- 
wood  was  no  sooner  arrived  in  England  than  he  went  straight 
to  Bichard  Cromwell,  then  Protector,  and  betrayed  Howard 
as  the  bearer  of  important  messages  from  Prince  Charles  to 
the  Boyalists.  A  warrant  was  immediately  issued  for  his 
apprehension,  and  he  would  certainly  have  been  arrested  soon 

*  September  8,  1651.  Fr.  Palmer  in  his  Life  of  Cardinal  Howard 
giTCB  1650  as  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Woxoeater.  He  aeems  better  read  in 
Chronicles  of  his  Order  than  in  Bnmet,  Clarendon,  and  Whitlodk>.     , 
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after  his  arriTal  in  London,  if  the  Polish  amhassador,  who  vas 
then  leaving  the  country,  had  not  disgnised  him  as  a  Pole, 
and  brought  him  to  Belgium  as  one  of  his  suite. 

Rookwood's  subsequent  career  is  curious.  Sir  George 
Booth  was  rising  in  Cheshire  in  favour  of  King  Charles,*  and 
the  Prince  himself  was  reported  to  be  in  England.  Through 
Rookwood*s  information  the  plans  of  the  Royalists  were  dis- 
concerted. General  Lambert  was  sent  down  to  Cheshire  with 
20,000  men ;  Sir  George's  forces  were  surprised  and  scattered, 
while  he  himself  was  captured  and  lodged  in  the  Tower. 
Rookwood  was  handsomely  rewarded  by  the  Protector,  but 
when  Charles  II.  was  recalled  to  his  kingdom  in  May,  1660, 
he  was  arrested  and  sent  for  correction  to  his  convent.  He 
managed,  however,  to  escape  to  Holland,  and  thence  to 
Heidelburg,  where  the  quondam  Jesuit  turned  Protestant 
again,  and  taught  Calvinism  from  the  pulpit.  He  married,  of 
course,  for  such  adventurers  are  genertJly  in  high  favour  vrith 
widows  and  maidens,  and  his  bride  procured  for  him  from 
the  Palatine  the  embassy  to  England  which  her  former 
husband,  a  German  colonel,  had  discharged.  Disgusted  with 
this  offensive  appointment,  Charles  11.  refused  to  see  the 
renegade  and  traitor.  He  ordered  him  to  leave  the  country 
immediately,  and  in  1678,  while  Rookwood  was  defending  one 
of  the  Palatine's  fortresses,  he  was  slain  by  the  French,  and 
thus  ended  his  disgraceful  career. 

Father  Howard  was  once  more  safe  at  Bomhem.  He 
placed  in  its  library  a  book  of  devotions  splendidly  illuminated, 
and  written  about  1475.  It  was  thought  worthy  of  notice  in 
several  magazines,!  and  bears  a  memorandum  to  this  effect : 

Conventus  Angh-Bomhemiensis,  dono-datus  ah  Emmo. 
Dno.  Cardinali  de  Norfolcid  fundatore  ejusdem  Conventusy 
1659. 

He  had  probably  received  it  from  his  mother  or  some  one 
of  his  family,  and  brought  it  with  him  when  he  escaped  out  of 
the  toils  of  Richard  Cromwell's  government.  About  the  same 
time  he  established  a  College  at  Bornhem  in  connection  with 
the  convent  for  educating  English  Catholic  youths.  In  the 
years  1659  and  1660  six  students  repaired  to  it,  and  among 
them  was  Father  Howard's  youngest  brother. 

While  at  Brussels,  Charles  II.  had  frequently  declared 
that,  if  he  should  regain  his  throne,  he  would  marry  a  Roman 
Cathoilic.t     In  this  he  kept  his  word,  but  we  cannot  see  that 

•  Bishop  Burnet's  History ^  vol.  i. 
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he  was  actuated  by  mach  principle  in  the  affair.  He  bad  been 
attached  to  the  Princess  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Frederick 
Henry,  Prince  of  Orange.  Their  regard  was  mutual,  but  the 
Princess's  mother  having  repelled  his  suit  when  his  fortunes 
were  low,  he  disdained  renewing  his  demand  when  raised  to 
the  throne.*  He  then  treated  for  a  Princess  of  Parma,  whom 
Spain  was  to  enrich  with  a  dowry ;  but  Louis  XTV.  and  King 
Charles's  mother,  Queen  Henrietta,  suggested  Catharine  of 
Braganza,  the  infanta  of  Portugal  ;t  and  the  dowry  of  half  a 
million  sterling,  together  with  Tangier  and  Bombay,  and  free 
trade  in  BrazU  and  the  East  Indies,  were  to  the  King  of 
England  offers  too  tempting  to  admit  of  the  least  hesitation* 
.  Father  Howard  actively  promoted  the  marriage  treaties  both 
with  Spain  and  Portugal,  being,  like  Louis  XIY.  and  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  desirous  of  seeing  the  King's  affections 
fixed  on  a  Roman  Catholic.  It  was  not  difficult  to  turn 
Charles's  choice  in  that  direction,  for  when  some  of  the  lords 
of  his  council  suggested  several  German  Princesses,  the  King 
exclaimed  :  ''  Odds  fish  !  they  are  all  dull  and  foggy  ;  I 
cannot  like  any  one  of  them  for  a  wife."  I 

Father  Howard's  time  was  now  divided  between  Belgium 
and  England.  He  founded  a  nunnery  for  English  ladies  at 
Vilvorde,  and  his  cousin  Antonia  Howard  was  the  first 
Englishwoman  who  took  the  habit  of  S.  Dominic  "  since  the 
unhappy  fEill  of  religion  in  England."  He  enlarged  the 
convent  at  Bomhem,  and  rendered  the  secular  college  more 
efficient. 

But  the  marriage  of  Charles  IE.  with  Catharine  of  Braganza 
was  the  occasion  of  withdrawing  Father  Howard  from  the 
cloister  to  a  court.  The  nuptial  ceremony  was  performed  twice. 
Catharine  was  earnestly  entreated  to  dispense  with  the  Boman 
rite,  but  she  declared  that  she  would  return  to  Portugal  rather 
than  forego  it ;  and  accordingly  she  was  married  in  her  bed- 
chamber by  Lord  Aubigny,  her  chief  almoner.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
was  not  so  scrupulous  when  she  married  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Though  a  Boman  Catholic,  she  insisted  on  no  other  ministration 
than  that  of  an  Anglican  clergyman.§  Catharine  of  Braganza 
was  publicly  married  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  did  not  even  know  of  the  private  ceremony.  ||     A 
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Mpirftte  eeelesiAfltieal  establishment  was  assigned  to  her,  that 
she  might  freely  practise  her  religion,  and  Father  Howard 
became  her  first  chaplain  through  the  influence  of  his  uncle, 
Lord  Aubigny,  This  appointment  obliged  him  to  reside  con- 
stantly at  the  English  Court,  but  his  heart  was  never  weaned 
from  the  quiet  community  which  he  had  left  at  Bomhem,  and 
he  visited  it  regularly  every  year. 

His  services  in  the  royal  household  of  Catharine  were  much 
prised ;  the  Queen  wrote  in  his  praise  to  the  General  of  his 
Order,  and  a  warm  friendship  sprang  up  between  him  and  a 
Portuguese  Dominican,  who  was  her  Majesty's  confessor.  He 
was  charged  also  with  providing  two  Religious  for  a  smaU 
Dominican  convent  in  Tangier,  and  this  with  a  view  to  in- 
structing the  Irish  soldiers  stationed  on  the  spot. 

When  Lord  Aubigny  died,  in  1666,  Father  Howard  was  ap- 

Eointed  to  succeed  him  as  Grand  Almoner  to  the  Queen.  He 
ad  a  state  apartment ;  superintended  Catharine's  Oratory  at 
Whitehall,  received  a  yearly  salary  of  £500,  with  an  equal  sum 
for  his  table,  and  £100  for  the  expenses  of  the  chapel.  He  was 
addressed  as  ''My  Lord  Almoner."  Pepys  once  visited  him 
at  8.  James's,  and  describes  him  as  "a  good-natured  gentle- 
man who  was  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk."  His  room 
appeared  larger  and  lighter  than  it  was,  owing  to  its  numerous 
looking-glasses.  He  had  a  moveable  desk  fastened  to  the  arm 
of  his  chair,  and  he  chatted  merrily  about  differences  of 
religion,  calling  the  Pope  "Antichrist "  by  way  of  jest.*  But 
however  he  might  smile  and  joke  with  strangers,  Father  Howard 
must  have  suffered  much  inward  distress.  The  cruel  neglect 
with  which  his  royal  mistress  was  treated  by  the  King,  the 
presence  of  her  shameless  rivals,  the  insults  they  offered  to  the 
virtuous  Catharine,  the  tears  she  shed  over  the  utter  profanity 
and  profligacy  of  the  Court,  must  have  stirred  the  soul  of  her 
Almoner  to  its  depths,  and  removed  from  him  very  far  the 
hope  of  England's  conversion.  The  fact  of  the  Queen  con- 
tinuing childless  must  have  grieved  him  as  it  afflicted  her, 
because  it  helped  to  alienate  the  King's  wayward  affection, 
and  made  Catharine  in  the  royal  palace  more  desolate  than  a 
widow,  t 

Yet  Father  Howard  seems,  amid  trying  circumstances,  to 
have  conducted  himself  with  great  prudence.  In  April,  1667, 
he  left  England  as  one  of  the  Ambassadors  extraordinary  sent 
to  re-establish  peace  between  this  country  and  the  United  Pro- 

*  PepyB'fl  Diaryt  Jan.  23rd,  1667. 
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tinees.  The  embassy  of  which  he  formed  part,  made  a  public 
tntry  iQto  Breda  on  the  21st  of  May,  and  the  conference, 
which  began  in  the  castle  on  the  8th  of  June,  lasted  three 
weeks.  The  peace  was  signed  on  July  23rd,  and  proclaimed 
in  London  witii  great  solemnity  on  the  24th  of  August. 

Father  Howard's  life  about  this  time  was  strangely 
chequered.*  At  one  time  he  was  at  court  with  the  merry 
monarch,  at  another  in  a  council  of  assembled  ambassadors. 
In  this  month  he  was  clothing  noyices  with  the  Dominican 
habit  at  the  nunnery  at  Yilvorde,  and  in  the  next  consoling 
his  brethren  at  Bomhem,  when  the  French  soldiers  besieging 
Dendermonde  had  pillaged  the  convent,  and  made  its  hallowed 
cells  the  place  of  carousing.  Many  cares  came  upon  him  in 
1668.  One  of  the  Beligious  he  had  provided  for  the  convent 
of  Tangiers  was  expelled  for  having  converted  two  Protestant 
prisoners  condemned  to  death;  and  Father  Mildmay,  the 
chaplain  of  the  Yilvorde  nunnery,  feU  a  victim  to  the  plague 
while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  priest. 

In  the  following  year  the  same  terrible  visitation  prevented 
Don  Pedro  de  Yelasco,  the  grand  constable  of  Castile,  from 
proceeding  to  Brussels  as  Yiceroy  of  the  King  of  Spaiu.  He 
remained  for  a  time  at  Mechlin,  and  Father  Howard  was  sent 
by  Queen  Catharine  to  congratulate  him  on  his  new  appoint- 
ment. His  next  step  was  to  remove  the  nuns  at  Yilvorde, 
who  were  exposed  to  many  of  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  war, 
to  the  Spellekins-huys,  at  Brussels,  where  they  were  likely  to 
be  better  protected.  Then  returning  to  Englwd,  he  resumed 
his  functions  as  Grand  Almoner,  and  during  five  years  was  so 
much  occupied  at  Court  as  to  be  unable  to  revisit  Belgium. 
The  King  always  addressed  him  as  '*  My  Lord,"  and  his 
charity  caused  persons  to  call  him  by  the  more  honourable  title 
of  **  the  father  of  the  poor."  He  was  the  only  priest  allowed 
to  appear  abroad  in  an  ecclesiastical  dress,  and  he  wore  that 
of  a  French  Abb6. 

Cosmo  de  Medici,  afterwards  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
visited  England  in  1669,  and  Father  Howard  was  often  his 
guest  and  cicerone.  From  him  we  learn  that  there  was  some 
idea  at  Rome  of  making  him  a  Yicar  Apostolic.  ''  It  has  been 
wished  there,"  he  wrote,  "  to  consecrate  as  titular  bishop  in 
England  some  probe  and  talented  native  who  may  superintend 
the  missions  in  that  country,  as  is  done  in  Holland.  For  this 
purpose  they  cast  their  eyes  on  Philip  Howard,  Grand  Almoner 
to  the  Queen,  having  first  ascertained  that  the  King  was  by  no 

•  Fr.  Palmer^B  Life,  pp.  140-160. 
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means  averse  to  such  a  step.  Bnt  the  aJSairs  of  the  kingdom 
were  nnfavonrable  to  the  project,  in  consequence  of  the  deep- 
rooted  prejudices  of  Parliament  against  the  Catholics.  At  the 
King's  suggestion,  therefore,  it  was  deemed  more  seasonable 
and  prudent  to  defer  the  execution  of  the  design,  and  wait  for 
a  better  opportunity.  In  the  meantime  the  bishops  of  Ireland 
perform  episcopal  functions  for  the  benefit  of  Catholics,  and 
cross  the  Channel  occasionally  to  exercise  their  office  in  the 
best  manner  the  times  will  admit."* 

Fearful  storms  were  muttering  against  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land. The  King's  Protestantism  was  distrusted.  The  Duke 
of  York's  Popery  was  dreaded.  Father  Howard  was  disliked 
because  his  influence  was  considerable  and  his  zeal  untiring. 
He  had  a  hand  in  the  royal  Declaration  of  Toleration  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  which  was  published  in  March,  1672,1 
and  sJmost  daily  complaints  were  made  of  his  receiving  con- 
verts into  his  Church.  He  saw  clearly  the  dangers  before 
him,  and  wrote  in  December,  1673,  to  the  Mar6chal  de  Belle- 
fond  entreating  him  to  spare  the  convent  of  Bomhem  as  the 
only  retreat  that  he  should  have  when  forced  to  fly  again  from 
his  native  land.  The  French  Ambassador  in  London  was  also 
interested  by  him  in  its  behalf,  and  an  event  soon  occurred 
which  showed  how  correct  had  been  Howard's  forebodings. 

John  Davis  and  John  Greene,  the  one  a  chaplain  and  the 
other  an  undergraduate  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  had 
been  converted  by  his  means  to  the  Soman  Church,  and  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor  (whose  minor-canon  and  prot6g6 
Davis  and  Greene  were  respectively)  lost  no  time  in  bringing 
various  charges  against  Howard.  He  had  printed  English 
books  of  piety  with  pontifical  bulls  of  indulgences,  he  had 
promoted  the  Declaration  of  Toleration,  and  seduced  souls 
from  the  Reformed  Faith.  They  were  resolved  to  bring  the 
matter  before  Parliament.  They  knew  their  strength.  It  lay 
in  popular  prejudice,  and  could  not  be  resisted.  The  King 
and  Queen  would  be  involved  in  the  strife  and  odium.  Howard 
must  fly.  He  sought  and  obtained  the  royal  permission, 
gathered  together  his  church  vestments,  plate,  and  money 
bestowed  by  the  King  and  Queen  for  the  relief  of  Catholics 
abroad  in  similar  distress,  and  once  more  found  an  asylum  in 
Bomhem  in  September,  1674.  Here  he  resumed  his  duties 
as  prior,  and  consoled  many  of  his   exiled  brethren.     The 

*  Travels  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,    He  Buoceeded  his  father,  Ferdinand  II., 
in  1670,  at  the  age  of  twenty- seven  years. 

♦  March  16th  (0.  S.),  1671-2. 
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Oxford  converts  followed  Howard^s  steps,  and  Greene  became 
a  distingaished  member  of  the  persecuted  Church.* 

On  Trinity  Sunday,  1675,  a  traveller  was  seen  near  Bom- 
hem,  inquiring  the  way  to  the  English  Dominican  Convent. 
When  he  saw  how  poor  and  mean  it  was,  he  fancied  that  he 
had  wandered  from  the  right  road,  and  mistaken  the  place.  He 
was  a  messenger  sent  from  Kome,  and  he  came  to  announce  to 
the  prior  that  on  the  27th  of  May,  ten  days  previously,  Pope 
Clement  X.  had  created  him  a  Cardinal  Priest.  Dumb  with 
astonishment.  Father  Howard  burst  into  tears.  He  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  congratulations  of  the  brethren,  and  could  not 
conceive  to  whom  he  owed  this  promotion.  It  was  in  fact  his 
eariy  friend  and  adviser.  Father  Hackett,  who  had  become  the 
holy  Father's  confessor,  and  recommended  Howard  to  his 
Holiness  as  full  of  devotion,  high  in  rank,  and  an  object  of 
spiteful  persecution. 

The  prior  spent  several  hours  in  prayer  and  meditation  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  will  of  God,  and  then,  quitting  his 
solitary  cell,  repaired  to  Antwerp  to  consult  the  Bishop,  who 
happened  to  be  a  Dominican.  He  knelt  for  the  Bishop's 
blessing,  but  his  lordship  having  been  privately  informed  of 
what  had  happened,  knelt  in  turn  for  that  of  his  Eminence. 
When  his  advice  was  asked,  he  only  led  Father  Howard  into 
his  private  chapel,  prayed  a  few  minutes,  and  then  rising 
intoned  the  Te  Deum.  Father  Howard  rose  a  Cardinal  and 
Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church. 

The  messenger  who  brought  the  news  of  his  elevation  was 
the  bearer  also  of  a  hundred  gold  crowns  from  Cosmo  de 
Medici,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  like  sum  from 
Cardinal  Altieri.  The  Cardinal  was  a  patron  and  protector  of 
the  Dominican  Order,  and  his  gift  was  therefore  accepted. 
But  Cardinal  Howard  declined  the  present  from  Tuscany :  and 
when  one  of  the  brethren  expressed  a  hope  that  his  Catholic 
Majesty  would  provide  him  a  good  bishopric,  he  exclaimed : 
"No,  no  !  I  will  not  bind  myself  to  anybody ;  for  if  a  man 
once  attaches  himself  to  a  prince  by  receiving  a  favour,  he  is 
always  at  the  prince's  beck,  even  though  his  conscience  may 
say  nay."  To  this  resolution  he  steadily  adhered,  and  firmly 
refused  many  advantages  offered  him  by  Spain,  France,  and 
Germany. 

With  the  biretta  placed  on  his  head,  Cardinal  Howard 
settled  the  affairs  of  his  convents  in  Belgium,  and  turned  his 
flEuse  toward  Bome.     Several  members  of  his  family  accom- 

*  Fr.  Palmer'8  Life,  p.  158,  note. 
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panied  him,  among  whom  was  his  xmAe,  "WiUism  ViMoant 
Stafford,  who,  five  yean  after,  died  on  the  scaffold  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason,  an  innocent  victim  of  the  infamous  Titas 
Oates.*  The  Cardinal's  expenses  in  this  joomey,  and  those  of 
his  entry  into  Borne,  were  defrayed  by  the  Pope.  His  rich  and 
noble  relatives,  however,  were  not  wanting  in  mnnificence  on 
the  occasion.  It  was  dangerous  at  that  time  for  English 
Catholics  to  correspond,  yet  we  find  the  Cardinal's  brother 
Henry,  Earl  of  Norwich,  writing  to  him  not  many  days  after 
his  promotion  was  made  known.  His  letter  is  dated  ''London, 
14-24th  June,  1676,"  and  is  written  with  great  caution,  lest  it 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  informers.  Cardinal  Altieri  is 
alluded  to  as  ''Ld.  Padrone,"  and  the  Pope  as  ''ohiefe 
padrone."  In  the  preceding  January,  a  proclamation  had 
been  issued  fordidding  any  papist  or  reputed  papist  from 
entering  the  palace  at  Whitehall  or  of  S.  James's,  on  pain  of 
being  committed  to  the  Tower  or  to  a  common  gaoLt  This 
circumstance  will  explain  a  part  of  the  following  extract. 

"I  was  out  of  towne  at  the  arryvall  here  of  the  express  you 
sent,  and  came,  the  day  ere  yesterday,  to  towne.  All  yester- 
day and  this  day  I  spent  in  preparing  what  you  desire,  and  this 
very  night  am  going  to  supp  with  his  majesty  and  the  duke,  at 
the  Prince  of  Newburgh's,  where,  since  I  cannot  now  yneet  them  at 
Westminster,  nor  conveniently  go  to  Whitehally  I  will  make  your 
compliments,  and  ask  if  you  desire  they  should  write  or  not. 
Next  day  I  will  go  to  the  Portugall  embassador,  and  by  his 
advice  address  to  her  majesty,  and,  by  Lord  Peterborow,  to  the 
dutchess." 

Lord  Norwich  then  promises  to  send  his  brother  by  the 
next  post  a  bill  for  £1,000,  payable  at  Antwerp,  and  freely 
"  remitts  the  debt  to  him  from  that  hower  forward,"  in  case 
of  the  Cardinal's  being  unable  to  repay  it  with  ease.  He 
hopes  on  his  return  from  Cumberland  to  furnish  his  Eminence 
with  a  thousand  more  on  the  same  terms.  He  has  heard,  he 
says,  of  the  generous  presents  of  the  great  Duke  and  the 
Cardinal  padrone,  but  he  cannot  take  upon  himself  to  give 
advice  in  the  matter  whether  to  accept  them  or  no,  but  "can 
answear  only  for  himselfe,  that  at  every  tume,  he  will  be  a  sure 
carde  not  to  faile  his  brother  in  time  of  the  greatest  need." 

The  new  Cardinal  took  the  title  of  S.  Cecilia  trans  Tyherim, 
and  was  usually  called  the  "Cardinal  of  Norfolk,"  or  "Cardinal 
of  England."  He  was  visited  in  Rome  by  his  friend  Sir  Henry 

*  Lord  Mac&ulay    HitU  chap.  ii. 
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Tiohboma,  whom  he  had  ftsked  to  accompany  him  in  his 
journey  to  the  holy  city.  He  conducted  Sir  Henry  to  many 
distingnished  persons  and  sacred  shrines.  He  took  him  to 
"St.  John  Latteran's,  the  most  ancient  Christian  Church  in 
Rome,"  and  gave  him  several  ''relics  of  great  value  of  S. 
Maximus  and  S.  Longinus,  with  others."* 

About  the  year  1676,  Clement  X.  gave  Cardinal  Howard 
the  Church  of  SS.  John  and  Paul  with  the  house  adjoining  it 
on  Mont  Ceilo,t  to  be  used  by  him  as  a  convent  of  English 
Friar-Preachers — ^thus  fulfilling  one  of  the  Cardinal's  longest 
cherished  desires.  He  laid  out  £S,000  in  restoring  its  decayed 
eampanUe,  and  watched  over  the  new  foundation  with  ceaseless 
care.  His  palace  was  often  visited  by  three  sons  of  John 
Diyden,  the  Laureate.  They  all  of  them  followed  their 
father  when  he  conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  t 
and  one  of  them,  Erasmus  Henry,  who  was  bom  in  1669, 
became  a  priest,  and  undertook  a  mission  in  London.  In 
1710  Sir  John  Dryden,  the  fourth  Baronet,  died,  and  Erasmus 
Henry  succeeded  to  the  title.  But  the  penal  statute  of  1699 
disabled  him  from  inheriting  landed  property,  and  his  estates 
were  enjoyed  by  his  nearest  Protestant  kinsman.  Malone 
"imagines*'  he  was  in  a  state  of  mental  imbecility ;  but  there 
is  ample  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  his  mind  and  the  firm- 
ness of  his  faith  in  the  midst  of  bitter  trials.§ 

During  his  residence  at  Rome,  Cardinal  Howard  was  as  deeply 
concerned  as  ever  for  his  Belgian  houses ;  and  through  his  re- 
commendation many  members  of  his  family  sought  their  hallowed 
shades.  Though  he  himself  had  a  palace  in  Bome,  he  seems  to 
have  used  it  only  for  state  occasions.  He  had  also  apartments  in 
the  Vatican  and  a  pension  of  10,000  scudi  from  the  Pope. 
But  his  ordinary  abode  was  the  Dominican  convent  at  S. 
Sabina,  where  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  shared  the  humble 
fare  of  the  friars.  He  had  no  wish  for  needless  indulgence 
when  his  fellow  Catholics  in  England  were  exposed  to  such 
fierce  persecution.  Had  he  been  among  them,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  obtained  a  crown  of  martyrdom,  for  his  name  was 
in  the  list  of  those  who  were  accused  of  conspiracy  by  the 
perjured  Titus  Dates,  and  impeached  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment.ll  He  was  appointed  (so  Gates  affirmed  on  oath)  to  take 
possession,  as  legate,  of  the  forfeited  kingdom  of  England. 
The  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  awarded  to  him,  with 

*  Sir  H.  Tichbome's  Diurnal  of  Pilgrimage. 
•f  Fr.  Palmer,  p.  17d.  t  a*^*  16^* 
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40,000  crowns  a  year  to  maintam  his  legatdne  di$[iuty. 
Martyr  after  martyr  fell  in  the  phrensy  of  violence  produced 
hy  such  false  and  senseless  charges.  Dominican  fathers 
especially  were  the  yictims  of  fanatical  fury,  and  Fr.  Palmer 
has  drawn  up  an  interesting  catalogue  of  those  of  his  Order 
who  suffered  in  the  Gates  persecution. 

Those  were  gala  days  for  the  rack,  the  knife,  and  the 
gibhet.*  The  whisper  of  an  informer  sufficed  to  blast  the 
peace  of  families.  The  law  was  legal  iniquity,  more  cruel  and 
harassing  than  open  war.  Boman  Catholics  in  their  homes 
and  lonely  chambers  were  not  safe  from  spies.  They  were 
denied  the  benefits  of  education,  defrauded  of  their  rights  as 
citizens,  debarred  from  liberal  professions.  An  Agnus  Dei,  a 
relic,  a  crucifix,  a  rosary,  might  cost  any  one  of  them  his  life. 
To  belieye  in  the  Boman  supremacy,  to  harbour  a  priest,  to 
assist  at  the  holy  sacrifice,  was  to  draw  down  the  yengeance 
of  the  law  and  reviye  the  horrors  of  Decian  and  Maximinian 
persecutions.  Money  alone  procured  some  exemption  for  the 
rich,  and  the  secret  influence  of  two  successive  Catholic 
Queens,  Henrietta  Maria  and  Catharine  of  Braganza,  mitigated 
in  a  slight  degree  the  severity  of  the  Elizabethan  code.  But 
the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York  with  a  Boman  Catholic 
princess,  and  the  conversion  of  his  former  wife,  the  reception 
of  Charles  11.  into  the  Church  of  Eome  by  Father  Huddle- 
stone,  and  the  imprudent,  arbitrary,  and  infatuated  way  in 
which  James  II.  exercised  his  dispensing  power,  caused  the 
long-cherished  animosity  of  the  No-Popery  public  to  burst  forth 
with  all  the  violence  of  a  pent-up  volcano. 

Cardinal  Howard  had  been  appointed  Cardinal-protector  of 
England  and  Scotland  on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Barberini  in 
1679,  and  he  looked  forward  with  hope  and  gladness  to  the 
day  when  James  II.  would  mount  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
But  his  disappointment  was  bitter  when  ho  found  that  the 
indiscretion  of  James  was  likely  to  injure  the  cause  of  his 
Church  more  than  any  persecution.  He  heard  with  deep 
regret  of  Mass  being  celebrated  with  pomp  and  splendour  at 
the  royal  pabice,  of  a  papal  nuncio  being  received  in  London, 
and  of  four  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  one  was  a  Jesuit,  being 
called  to  the  pri\7  council.  Innocent  XI.  shared  the  alarm 
felt  by  Cardinal  Howard.  He  looked  coldly  on  the  Enghsh 
Ambassador  at  Bome,  and  sought  rather  to  strengthen  the 
spiritual  condition  of  his  flock  in  England,  than  to  obtain  for 

•  See  Tryalt  of  the  Roman  PriesU  at  the  Old  Bailey^  1679.    Macaulay's 
Hittory,  chap.  ii. 
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1  the  less  solid  advantage  of  political  power.  He  there- 
consecrated  Howard's  friend  and  secretary,  John  Leybom, 
'icar  Apostolic  in  England,  so  that  the  faithful  might  not 
idebted  to  the  chance  visits  of  Irish  Bishops  for  episcopal 
strations.  The  King  lodged  him  in  Whitehall,  and  be- 
ed  on  him  a  pension  of  jG1,000  a  year.  Ferdinand, 
at  of  Adda,  accompanied  him  as  Nuncio.  They  were 
ged  by  his  HoUness  to  inculcate  moderation ;  and  if 
es  had  listened  to  them  instead  of  to  Barillon  and  such 

double-dealers,  he  might  have  ruled  in  unison  with  his 
lament,  and  have  promoted  the  liberties  of  his  people. 
Leybum  was  ''the  most  cautious,  dexterous,  and  taciturn 
len."*  He  boldly  remonstrated  with  the  King  on  the 
mce  offered  to  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  but  his 
ce  had  little  weight.     Adda  was  a  man  ''of  nuld  temper 

courtly  manners,"  and  he  did  not  at  first  assume  any 
ial  character.  The  correspondence  between  him  and  the 
d  on  the  affairs  of  England,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved 
le  British  Museum,t  abundantly  proves  how  wise  were  the 
rs  of  the  Papal  Court  and  how  insane  those  of  the  English 

Bishop  Burnet  visited  Rome  in  1685,  and  had  much 
rcourse  with  Cardinal  Howard.  Again  and  again  the 
lan  prelate  assured  the  Anglican  divine  of  the  displeasure 
disappointment  with  which  King  James's  conduct  was 
'od  at  Bome.  He  saw  plainly,  he  said,  that  violent  courses 
were  acceptable,  and  that  the  counsels  of  the  Vatican 
Id  be  little  heeded.  Burnet  was  highly  pleased  with  the 
linal,  and  mentions  several  particulars  in  proof  of  ''the 
temper  of  that  good-natured  man."t 
The  downfall  of  James  11.  is  a  thrice-told  tale.  He  not 
'  forfeited  his  crown,  but  in  effect  disinherited  his  son — 
son  in  whose  birth  the  people  of  Rome  rejoiced,  and  knew 
then  with  how  many  misgivings  Cardinal  Howard  feasted 
a  on  an  ox  roasted  whole  and  stuffed  with  lambs,  fowls, 
all  kinds  of  dainties.  With  James's  flight,  the  ecclesiastical 
ty  he  had  built  up  fell  to  pieces  like  a  house  of  cards.  No 
-provincial  of  the  Jesuits  sat,  as  he  had  intended,  in  the 
of  York.  The  Vicars- Apostolic  were  thrown  into  prison, 
bum  was  lodged  in  the  Tower,  Giffard  and  Ellis  in  New- 
I.  The  last  of  these  when  liberated  joined  the  King  at 
Grermain,  and  subsequently  formed  a  strict  friendship  with 
linal  Howard  in  Rome. 

Lord  Macanlay,  HiiU  obap.  vi.  1685.      f  AdditioDal  MS3.,  No.  15|895. 
HUtary  of  hU  ovm  Timet* 
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Little  now  remains  to  be  narrated  respeeting  him.  He 
asfdsted  at  the  election  of  three  Popes  in  the  conclayes  held  in 
1676,  1689,  and  1691,  in  whioh  Innocent  XI.,  Alexander 
Vlll.,  and  Innocent  XII.  were  raised  respectively  to  the 
Papal  dignity.  He  discharged  his  duties  invariably  in  a 
simple,  earnest,  and  upright  way,  and  throughout  life  he  kept 
steadily  in  view  his  great  object,  the  restoration  of  the 
Dominican  Order  in  England.  He  accepted  no  digni^  but 
in  hope  of  forwarding  this  cherished  design,  and  he  thus 
worthily  adorned  '*S.  Dominic's  white  wool,  which  no  blemish 
can  impair,  no  stain  can  dim."*  It  was  clearly  the  work 
which  Providence  had  assigned  him  in  times  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  when  religion  was  too  often  only  a  badge  of  party 
and  a  watchword  of  strife.  He  lived  just  long  enough  to  see 
a  Dominican  province  reconstituted  in  his  native  land,  and 
then,  after  a  season  of  declining  health,  he  fell  asleep  in  the 
Bummer  of  1694.  His  memory  is  treasured  up  by  his  family 
as  a  most  precious  heritage,  for  though  he  figures  little  in  the 
page  of  history,  his  life  was  really  and  in  the  best  sense 
heroic. 

He  desired  in  his  will  to  be  buried  with  as  few  ceremonies 
as  possible,  whether  he  should  die  in  Bome  or  elsewhere. 
All  the  provisions  of  his  last  testament  proved  the  iustioe  and 
piety  of  his  feelings.  His  relations,  his  friends,  the  Church, 
and  above  all  his  brother  Dominicans,  had  reason  to  applaud 
his  equity.  His  death  took  place  on  the  17th  of  June,  when 
he  was  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  48th  of  bis  re- 
ligious profession.  His  loss  was  deplored  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  especially  by  all  the  Religious  of  Bomhem,  who 
revered  him  as  their  Father,  Founder,  and  Friend.  His  like- 
ness may  be  seen  in  **  Mudie's  Medals,**  and  in  six  different 
castles  and  portrait  galleries.  At  Norfolk  House  there  is  a 
curious  print  by  Vesterhout,  1688,  in  which  the  "Cardinal 
Ovard  de  Norfolcia  **  is  dealing  out  to  the  Boman  people  the 
roasted  ox,  with  lambs  and  fowls  peeping  through  the  animal's 
sides. 

*  Dr.  H^wman.    **  The  Second  Spring.**    Sirmtmi,  1S5S,  p.  28S, 
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Abt.  XIV.— rationale  of  the  services  of 

THE   HOLY  EASTERN   CHURCH. 

It  will  be  my  endeayoar,  in  the  coarse  of  this  paper,  to 
present  the  English  reader  with  a  clear  and  connected  aocotint 
of  the  probable  origin,  intention,  and  meaning  of  the  pnblio 
Services  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  For  information 
respecting  the  formulsB  themselves,  as  actually  existing  in  the 
service-books,  many  learned  and  useful  works  are  available, 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  any,  at  least  in  the  English  language, 
in  which  the  rationale  of  them  is  explained ;  or  which  give  a 
general  and  connected  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Books  themselves  are  used.  A  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
numerous  volumes  containing  the  ritual,  is  no  doubt  better 
calculated  to  enable  one  to  succeed  in  such  an  endeavour  than 
any  amount  of  erudition,  so  much  being  left  to  unwritten 
custom ;  for  the  freedom,  practically  allowed  in  their  use,  is 
so  great,  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  gain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  services,  as  performed  in  the  churches,  from 
any  books. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East  pos- 
sesses neither  Act  of  Uniformity,  nor  Congregation  of  Rites. 
The  only  laws  of  universal  obligation,  bearing  upon  the  cele- 
bration of  Divine  Service,  consist  in  a  comparatively  few 
Canons  of  Councils  and  Fathers,  for  the  most  part  conceived 
in  general  terms ;  and  with  this  exception,  all  is  regulated  by 
a  sUent,  but  effectual  tradition  ;  yet  this  alone  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  preserve,  in  all  its  integrity,  a  ceremonial  unequalled 
for  grandeur,  sublimity,  and  impressiveness ;  which,  in  spite 
of  the  sneers  of  ignorant  and  unbelieving  pleasure- seekers,  is 
peculiarly  spiritual  in  its  effect ;  and  which  is,  more  than  pro- 
bably, the  most  ancient  form  of  worship  in  existence.  This 
last  is  an  attribute  well  worthy  of  remark,  especially  when  we 
consider  the  vicissitudes  to  wluch  the  Church  herself  has  been 
subjected ;  and  the  length,  and  apparent  intricacy  of  the 
services.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed,  that  a  ritual  of 
such  a  character,  depending  solely  upon  the  voluntary  confor- 
mity of  so  extensive  and  wide-spead  a  community,  could  not 
possibly  possess  the  character  of  permanence ;  but  the  reality 
of  the  fact  affords  most  valuable  testimony,  at  the  same  time 
to  the  efficiency  of  tradition,  when  carefully  guarded,  as  a 
preservative  of  the  ordinances  and  doctrines  of  reli^on ;  and 
to  the  firm  adherence  maintained  by  the  Orthodox  Chturoh  to 
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that  system  of  faith  and  worship  which  she  received  at  the 
beginning.  Hence  it  is,  that,  from  China  to  Marseilles ;  from 
Lapland  to  the  Equator;  embracing  a  thousand  languages, 
and  nations,  and  tongues;  she  binds  them  together  in  the 
golden  link  of  the  same  Faith :  ''  offering  the  Tremendous 
Sacrifice  in  a  hundred  Liturgies,  but  offering  it  to  the  same 
God,  and  with  the  same  rites :  she  is  now,  as  she  was  from 
the  beginning,  multiplex  in  her  arrangements,  simple  in  hor 
faith,  difficult  of  comprehension  to  strangers,  easily  intelligible 
to  her  sons.**  And  in  this  holy  Union,  may  we  not  include 
the  Armenian  community,  which,  although  now  separated  by 
a  misunderstanding,  has  retained  the  same  faith  and  the  same 
form  of  worship  ? 

For  the  more  intelligible  and  distinct  explanation  of  a 
ceremonial  so  venerable,  sublime,  and  full  of  interest,  I  shall 
treat  the  subject  in  the  following  order  :  1.  I  shall  enumerate 
and  describe  the  different  classes  of  composition,  which  form 
the  component  parts  of  the  different  services.  2.  I  shall  then 
indicate  the  most  probable  origin  of  each  service  separately ; 
and  3.  Taking  each  service  in  its  turn,  I  shall  describe  its 
arrangement  and  ceremonial :  but  in  doing  so  shall  confine 
myself  for  the  most  part  to  those  services  which  are  more 
especially  public,  namely,  the  Liturgy,  and  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Services :  and,  since  the  Liturgy  has  recently  met 
with  several  able  commentators  and  exponents,  in  my  remarks 
upon  it,  I  shall  be  guided  by  what  I  suppose  to  be  less  gener- 
ally known,  rather  than  by  the  actual  importance  of  the  service 
itself,  which,  of  course,  outweighs  that  of  all  the  others  put 
together. 

Supposing  we  were  to  enter  an  assembly  of  Christians, 
met  together  for  Divine  Worship,  in  the  age  immediately 
succeeding  that  of  the  Apostles ;  what  would  be  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  it  ?  The  records  of  the  primitive  Church 
leave  us  in  no  uncertainty  on  the  point :  we  should  find  the 
meeting  presided  over  by  the  Bishop,  or  one  of  the  Presbyters 
especially  deputed  by  him  ;  the  rest  of  the  Priests  would  sur- 
round him  ;  the  deacons  would  bo  in  attendance  in  an  inferior 
station;  and  the  faithful  would  **  stand  around*' in  front  of 
them.  Now,  this  simple  arrangement  itself  was  not  devoid 
of  a  mystic  significance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church ;  we  have 
only  to  turn  to  the  Epistles  of  S.  Iguatius  Theophorua,  to 
ascertain  what  it  was:  *' Your  Bishop,**  he  saye,  **  presides 
in  the  place  of  God,  and  your  presbyters-  in  the  place  of  the 
assembly  of  the  Apostles,  along  with  your  deacons.**  And 
again,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Trallians :  '^  Let  all  men  reverence 
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the  deacons  as  the  appointment  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
Bishops  as  Jesus  Christ,  Who  is  the  Son  of  the  Father, 
and  the  Preabjrters  as  the  Sanhedrim  of  God,  and  as- 
sembly of  the  Apostles :  without  these  is  there  no  Church.*' 
Bearing  in  mind  this  symbolism,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand how  there  would  necessarily  be  found,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Prayer,  emphatically  so  called,  bidden  by  the 
deacons,  as  representing  the  people,  who  testify  their  assent 
by  frequent  responses  and  acclamations  :  secondly,  the  solemn 
Sacramental  orisons  and  benedictions  pronounced  by  the 
Bishop,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  addressed  either  to  God 
or  to  the  people,  but  in  both  cases  in  the  name  and  person  of 
Christ.  In  the  third  place  we  shall  find  the  Psalms  and  other 
hymns  of  praise  joined  in  by  the  whole  Church,  choir  answer- 
ing choir,  after  the  pattern  of  the  heavenly  hosts ;  and  lastly, 
and  in  ike  fourth  place,  the  Scriptures,  Epistles,  Gospels, 
Acts  of  Martyrs,  and  other  lessons,  will  be  required  for  the 
edification  of  the  assembly.  Here  we  have  the  origin  of  all 
the  different  classes  of  composition  found,  in  our  own  day,  in 
the  Public  Services  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 

Of  the  prayers  bidden  by  the  deacon,  numerous  examples 
have  been  preserved,  several  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
Bingham  ;  of  these,  six  in  special  have  been  retained  by  the 
Orthodox  Church  ;  and  these  form  a  most  important  and 
prominent  part  of  every  public  service.  It  should  be  observed, 
that  these  alone  are  properly  and  technically  called  prayers : 
precea ;  the  continuous  compositions,  which  currently  go  by 
that  name,  are,  for  the  most  part,  private  compositions, 
containing  some  definite  petition,  more  or  less  amplified.  On 
the  other  hand  these  prayers,  preces,  are  the  composition  of 
the  Church  herself.  It  will  be  interesting  to  point  out  that, 
while,  in  point  of  form,  the  Anglican  Litany  most  resembles 
these  prayers,  their  true  representatives  in  the  Prayer  Book, 
by  right  of  legitimate  descent,  are  the  Collects  for  Good 
Friday,  and  hence,  in  a  lesser  degree,  all  the  Collects ;  these 
are  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient  Mass-litany  of  the  West. 

I  shall  now  give  a  translation  of  the  six  principal  forms, 
in  which  the  Eastern  Church  has  retained  this  primitive  kind 
of  prayer;  and  by  doing  so,  shall  afterwards  be  enabled  to 
proceed  with  my  description  of  the  services  with  less  need  for 
reiteration. 

I.  ThxIbekioa. 

T}ie  Deacon,  In  peace  let  us  pray  of  the  Lord. 

The  Choir.  Kyrie  eleison.  And  $o  at  the  end  of  each 
petition. 

1868.  R 
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For  the  peace  from  aboye,  and  the  salyation  of  onr  souls, 
let  ns  pray  of  the  Lord. 

For  the  peace  of  the  whole  world,  the  welfare  of  the  Holy 
Churches  of  God,  and  the  union  of  them  all,  let ...  . 

For  this  holy  house,  and  them  that  with  £edth,  reverence, 
and  fear  of  God,  enter  into  it,  let ...  . 

For  our  Archbishop,  (by  name),  the  reverend  Presbytery, 
the  Diaconate  in  Christ,  all  the  clergy  and  the  people, 
ieii .... 

For  our  most  religious  kings,  in  the  keeping  of  God,  all 
their  court,  and  their  army,  let  ...  . 

That  He  would  fight  with  them,  and  put  down  every 
enemy  and  foe  under  their  feet,  let  ...  . 

For  this  holy  abode,  {or  this  city,)  every  city,  county,  and 
the  faithful  dwelling  in  them,  let  ...  . 

For  favourable  weather,  plenty  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  peaceful  times,  let  ...  . 

For  them  that  travel  by  land,  or  by  water,  sick  persons, 
labourers,  and  prisoners,  and  their  salvation,  let ...  . 

That  He  would  deliver  us  from  all  trouble,  wrath,  peril, 
and  want,  let ...  . 

Help,  save,  pity,  and  guard  us,  0  God,  by  Thy  grace. 

Commemorating  our  most  holy,  pure,  most  blessed,  glo- 
rious Lady,  the  Mother  of  God,  and  ever- virgin  Mary ;  with 
all  the  Saints,  let  us  commend  ourselves,  and  each  other,  and 
our  whole  life,  to  Christ  our  God. 

The  Choir.  To  Thee,  0  Lord. 

Then  follotvs  the  Doxology,  or  Exclamation,  chanted  by 
the  Bishop  or  Priest,  as  follows : — 

For  to  Thee  is  due  all  glory,  honour,  and  worship ;  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  now,  and  ever, 
and  to  the  ages  of  ages. 

The  Choir.  Amen. 

This  prayer  is  commonly  used  at  the  earlier  part  of  every 
public  service ;  it  is  also  used  at  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  special  petitions  being  inserted,  appropriate  to 
the  occasion  ;  thus  it  forms  the  **  prayer  '*  which  accompanies 
the  laying  on  of  hands  in  ordination.  It  will  be  noticed,  that 
the  last  petition,  Help,  save,  &c.,  is  not  followed  by  any 
response  ;  it  is  so  printed  in  the  Greek  editions  ;  in  the 
Russian  it,  like  the  rest,  is  followed  by  Kyrie  eleison,  but, 
judging  from  its  connection  with  the  **  long  ektene,"  to  be 
presently  given,  if  I  might  express  an  opinion,  I  should  say 
that  the  proper  response  to  it  is  :  **  Vouchsafe,  0  Lord." 
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11.  The  Short  Ektene. 

The  Deacon.  Again  and  again  in  peace,  let  us  pray  of  the 
Lord. 

The  Choir.  Kyrie  eleison. 

Help,  save,  &c.,  as  in  the  Irenica, 

Commemorating,  &c.,  as  the  same. 

Then  follows  a  proper  Doxology,  or  Exclamation,  which 
the  Ektene  is  intended  to  introduce. 

The  origin  of  this  repetition  of  part  of  the  Irenica,  with  a 
brief  introduction,  is  prohahly  to  be  found  in  the  17th  Canon 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicea :  "  Let  not  the  Psalms  be  joined 
together,  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Church,  but  a  lesson  be 
read  after  every  Psalm."  Hence  this  prayer  was  introduced 
to  break  the  monotony;  and,  while  the  Deacon  recites  the 
Ektene,  the  Priest,  in  a  low  tone,  says  an  orison,  concluding 
with  a  doxology  in  a  louder  tone,  which  thus  serves  as  a 
termination  to  the  Ektene,  as  well  as  to  the  orison.  The 
same  thing  is  done  during  the  recitation  of  the  Irenica, 

in.  The  Befeated  Ektene. 

The  Deacon.  Let  us  all  say,  with  our  whole  heart,  and 
our  whole  mind,  let  us  say. 

The  Choir.  Kyrie  eleison.  Three  times,  and  so  at  the 
end  of  each  petition. 

Lord  Almighty,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  we  pray  Thee, 
hear,  and  have  mercy. 

Have  mercy  upon  us,  0  Lord,  after  Thy  great  mercy,  we 
pray  Thee,  hear,  and  have  mercy. 

Again  we  pray  for  our  most  religious  Sovereign  (by  name), 
that  he  may  obtain  power,  victory,  long  life,  peace,  health, 
safety ;  and  that  the  Lord  our  Ood  would  aid  and  further  him 
in  everything,  and  put  down  every  enemy  and  foe  underhis  feet. 

Again  we  pray  for  pious  and  orthodox  Christians. 

Again  we  pray  for  (the  Patriarch,  Metropolitan,  Arch- 
bishop,  or  Synod,  according  to  the  Autokepludous  rider  of  the 
Church,)  our  Bishop  {by  name),  and  for  all  our  brethren  in 
Christ. 

Again  we  pray  for  our  brethren,  the  Priests,  {and  other 
members  of  the  clergy  of  the  particular  church,  ivhether 
regulars  or  seculars,)  and  all  the  brotherhood  in  Christ. 

Again  we  pray  for  the  blessed  and  ever  memorable 
orthodox  Patriarchs,  the  pious  Emperors  and  Empresses,  the 
founders  of  this  holy  abode,  for  all  our  orthodox  fathers  and 
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4ga^  we  pnr  for  those  who  hring  forth  frmt,  and  do 
good,  in  this  ho^^  and  TeneraUe  temple ;  for  them  that  senre, 
tltas  SIC:;,  anii  for  the  people  that  stmd  arouid,  awaiting  from 
Thee  Thj  great  and  rich  merer. 

Th^  PruiU.  For  Thoa  art  the  good  God,  and  the  Lover  of 
men.  and  to  Thee  we  ascribe  the  glory,  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Hoir  Ghost ;  now,  and  ever,  and  to  the  ages  of 
a(;es«     Tk$  Ckt^lr.  Amen, 

The  proper  plaice  of  this  prajer  is  after  the  lessons  of  tlie 
jloniing  Serrice^  and  of  the  litanj,  also  of  the  Efexiiiig 
Sirfk«»  iriwn  theie  are  any  lessons  belonging  to  it. 

IV.  Tbb  Loso  Exibxb. 

The  Ikaam.  Let  as  foUbl  our  prayer  to  the  Lord.  Th$ 
Choir.  Eyrie  ekssoo. 

Help,  sare,  pity,  and  guard  ns,  O  God,  by  Thy  giaee« 

The  Choir.  Yonchsafe,  O  Lord. 

That  the  whole  day  may  be  perfect,  holy,  peacefbl,  and 
sinless,  let  ns  beseech  from  Uie  Lord.  The  Choir.  Vouchsafe, 
O  Lord  (and  $o  at  the  end  of  each  petition). 

An  angel  of  peace,  fiuthfnl  guide,  guardian  of  our  souls  and 
bodies,  let  us  beseech  from  the  Lord. 

Pardon  and  forgiveness  of  our  sins  and  transgressions, 
let ...  . 

Things  good  and  profitable  for  our  souls,  and  peace  for  the 
world,  let ...  . 

That  the  remainder  of  our  lives  may  be  spent  in  peace  and 
penitence,  let ...  . 

Christian  ends  of  our  lives,  painless,  shameless,  peaceful ; 
and  a  good  answer  at  the  fearful  tribunal  of  Christ. 

Commemorating,  &c.,  as  in  the  Irenica. 

V.  The  Litb  ob  Litany. 

The  Deacon.  0  God,  save  Thy  people,  and  bless  Thine 
inheritance :  look  upon  Thy  world  in  mercy  and  compassion : 
exalt  the  horns  of  orthodox  Christians,  and  send  down  upon 
lis  the  fulness  of  Thy  mercy ;  at  the  prayers  of  our  most  pure 
Lady,  the  Mother  of  God,  and  ever- virgin  Mary :  the  power 
of  the  precious  and  life-giving  Cross :  the  patronage  of  the 
precious,  heavenly,  bodiless  Powers  :  of  the  glorious  Prophet, 
Forerunner,  and  Baptist,  John :  the  holy,  glorious,  and  all- 
famous  Apostles:  our  Fathers  among  Saints,  great  High- 
Priests,  and  (Ecumenical  Doctors,  Basil  the  Great,  Ghregory 
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the  DiTine,  and  John  Chiysostom :  onr  Fati^r  among  Samts, 
Nicholas,  Archbishop  of  Myra,  in  Ly cia,  the  Wonderworker : 
of  the  holy,  glorious,  and  all-conqnering  Martyrs :  of  onr 
Beligions  and  inspired  Fathers:  of  the  holy  and  righteous 
ancestors  of  God,  Joachim  and  Anna :  of  Saint  (the  patron  of 
the  Church)  f  and  of  all  Thy  Saints :  we  entreat  Thee,  most 
Biercifdl  Lord,  hear  ns  sinners,  praying  to  Thee,  and  have 
mercy  upon  us.     The  First  Clioir.  Kyrie  eleison  {thrice). 

Again  we  pray  for  our  most  religious  kings,  in  the  keeping 
of  God  (as  in  the  repeated  Ektene).  The  Second  Choir. 
Kyrie  eleison  (thrice). 

Again  we  pray  for  our  Archbishop  (or  Bishop,  by  name, 
as  the  case  may  be),  and  all  onr  brethren  in  Christ:  and 
for  every  Christian  soul  in  trouble  and  distress,  needing 
the  mercy  and  help  of  God :  for  the  protection  of  this  holy 
city,  and  them  that  dwell  in  it  ^  for  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  world :  the  stability  of  the  holy  Churches 
of  God  :  the  salvation  and  assistance  of  our  fathers  and 
brethren  that  laboor  and  minister  with  diligence  and  fear  of 
God  :  for  them  that  are  forsaken,  or  in  exile :  for  the  health 
of  those  who  are  lying  in  sickness :  release,  blessed  memory, 
and  forgiveness  of  sins,  of  all  our  fathers  and  brethren,  piously 
departed,  that  lie  here,  and  the  orthodox  everywhere :  for  the 
deliverance  of  captives:  and  for  all  our  brethren  in  the 
ministry :  and  for  all  that  minister,  or  have  mimatered,  in  this 
holy  Church,  let  us  say  .... 

The  Choir.  Kyrie  eleison  (thrice). 

Again  we  pray  that  this  city,  and  this  holy  temple,  and  all 
cities  and  countries,  may  be  preserved  from  famine,  pestilence, 
earthquakes,  deluge,  fire,  sword,  frt)m  the  invasion  of  foreign 
enemies,  and  from  civil  war  :  and  that  our  gracious  and  loving 
God,  through  His  mercy,  good  pleasure,  and  compassion,  may 
be  pleased  to  turn  away  from  us  all  wrath  that  is  moved 
against  us,  and  deliver  us  from  His  righteous  threatening  that 
hangeth  over  us,  and  to  have  mercy  upon  us. 

The  Choir.  Kyrie  eleison  {forty  titnes). 

Again  we  pray  that  the  Lord  our  God  would  hear  the 
voice  of  the  prayer  of  us  sinners,  and  have  mercy  upon  us. 
The  Clioir.  Eyrie  eleison  (thrice). 

The  Priest. 

Hear  us,  O  God  our  Saviour,  the  hope  of  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  of  them  on  the  broad  sea,  and  be  merciful,  be 
mercifnli  0  Lord,  to  our  sins,  and  have  pity  upon  ns,  for  Thou 
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art  the  merciful  God,  the  lover  of  mankind,  and  to  Thee  we 
ascribe  the  glory,  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
now  and  ever,  and  to  the  ages  of  ages.     The  Choir.  Amen. 

This  prayer  is  said  at  the  end  of  Evening  Service  on 
certain  festivals,  after  the  Idiomela ;  the  choir  is  divided  into 
two,  and  respond  alternately;  in  the  Slsvoinicy  the  Kyrk 
eleison,  or  Ghospodi  pomilui,  is  said  forty,  thirty,  and  fifty 
times  to  the  three  first  petitions. 

VI.  The  Intercessory  Prayer. 

Let  us  pray  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Answer.  Kyrie  eleison. 

For  pious  and  orthodox  Christians. 

For  prosperity  and  protection  of  the  Christian  army. 

For  our  archbishop,  and  all  our  brethren  in  Christ. 

For  our  departed  fathers  and  brethren. 

For  them  that  serve,  and  have  served  us. 

For  them  that  hate,  and  that  love  us. 

For  them  that  have  charged  us,  though  unworthy,  to  pray 
for  them. 

For  deliverance  of  captives. 

For  them  sailing  well  on  the  seas. 

For  them  lying  in  sickness. 

Let  us  pray  also  for  plenty  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

And  for  our  departed  fathers  and  brethren  that  lie  here, 
and  the  orthodox  everywhere. 

Let  us  say  also  for  ourselves 

Kyrie  eleison  (thrice). 

This  prayer  is  placed  at  the  end  of  Great  Compline,  and 
is  chiefly  intended  for  the  use  of  monks ;  it  is  followed  by  the 
following,  "to  be  said  in  their  cells": — 

Them  that  hate,  and  that  injure  us,  do  Thou  pardon,  0 
Lord.  Do  good  to  our  benefactors.  Grant  to  our  brethren 
and  relations  their  requests  unto  salvation  and  etemcd  life. 
Look  upon  them  in  sickness,  and  give  them  health.  Direct 
those  at  sea.  Travel  with  them  that  travel.  Fight  with  the 
King.  Grant  forgiveness  of  sins  to  them  that  serve,  and  pity 
us.  Have  mercy,  according  to  Thy  great  mercy,  upon  them 
that  have  charged  us,  though  unworthy,  to  pray  for  them. 
Be  mindful,  0  Lord,  of  our  departed  fathers  and  brethren, 
and  give  them  rest,  where  the  light  of  Thy  countenance 
shineth.  Be  mindful,  0  Lord,  of  our  captive  brethren,  and 
deliver  them  from  all  distress.  Be  mindful,  0  Lord,  of  them 
that  bear  fruit,  and  do  good,  in  Thy  holy  Churches,  and  give 
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them  their  reqnests  unto  salvation  and  eternal  life.  Be 
mindful,  0  Lord,  of  us,  Thy  humble,  and  sinful,  and  unworthy 
servants,  and  guide  us  in  the  path  of  Thy  commandments,  at 
the  prayers  of  Thy  most  blessed  Mother,  our  Lady  the  Mother 
of  dod,  and  ever-virgin  Mary,  and  all  Thy  saints  :  for  blessed 
art  Thou  to  the  ages  of  ages.    Amen. 

We  next  come  to  the  OrisojiB,  Euchai,  Orationea;  these 
may  be  subdivided  into  three  classes  :  1.  Sacramental ; 
2.  Benedictory ;  and  8.  Occasional.  Of  these,  the  first  class 
are  necessarily  the  most  ancient,  and  for  the  most  part  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  Church  herself ;  though  they  have 
been  edited,  or  arranged,  by  particular  Bishops.  Of  these 
Sacramental  prayers  the  most  ancient  and  august  is,  of 
course,  the  great  Eucharistic  Prayer,  founded  on  the  very 
words,  and  at  the  express  command  of  our  Lord  Himself. 
The  general  tenor  of  this  Prayer  is  alike  in  all  ancient 
Liturgies,  after  rehearsing  the  praises  of  God  for  creation, 
providence,  and  salvation,  it  quotes  the  words  of  our  Lord  on 
instituting  the  Eucharist,  by  way  of  narrative  ;  and  then, 
encouraged  by  His  command,  the  prayer  goes  on  to  entreat 
that  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine  may  bo  efiected, 
in  the  obedience  of  His  Church  to  His  command,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  offered 
gifts.  The  Benedictory  and  occasional  Orisons,  generally, 
go  by  the  name  of  their  authors  ;  some  of  them  are  of 
Scripture  origin,  thus  the  Prayer  of  Manasses  forms  part  of  the 
Great  CompUne,  and  a  short  prayer,  attributed  to  S.  Ephrem 
Syrus,  commencing  '*  0  Lord,  and  Master  of  my  life,"  is 
evidently  founded  on  the  first  verses  of  the  twenty-third 
chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus. 

To  the  class  of  Benedictory  Prayers  may  be  referred  the 
**  Prayers  of  Inclination "  in  the  Morning  and  Evening 
Services,  and  in  the  Liturgy;  they  are  of  great  antiquity, 
and  were  repeated  by  the  Bishop,  stretching  out  his  hands 
towards  heaven,  over  the  people,  who  meanwhile  were  pro- 
foundly inclined ;  the  following  is  the  prayer  for  the 
Morning : — 

Deacon,  Let  us  bow  our  heads  to  the  Lord. 

The  Choir.  To  Thee,  0  Lord. 

Priest.  Holy  Lord,  that  dwellest  on  high,  and  beholdest 
the  lowly,  and  with  Thine  all-seeing  eye  lookest  upon  all 
creation ;  to  Thee  have  we  bowed  the  neck  of  our  soul  and 
body  :  and  we  pray  Thee,  Holy  of  holies,  stretch  forth  Thine 
unseen  hand,  from  Thy  holy  dwelling  place,  and  bless  us  all ; 
and,  if  we  have  ofiended  in  anything,  voluntarily  or  involun- 
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teiilT,  do  Thou,  u  the  good  God  and  loTer  of  men,  pardon 
Wt  gi^^g  ns  the  good  thmga  of  this  world,  and  of  that  which 
is  to  eome.    For,  &e. 

The  forms  of  praise  used  in  the  Eastern  Chnrch  are  of 
SQch  Taried  kinds,  that  the  stndy  of  them,  as  hitherto  treated, 
is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  entirely  doToid  of  system;  I  shall  there- 
fore endeavour  to  reduce  them  to  order,  and  that  according  to 
a  system  which  is  founded  upon  their  real  origin.  The  key  of 
the  whole  arrangement  is  the  antiphonal  diyision  of  the  Choir 
in  the  primitive  Church.  Starting  with  the  Psalms,  there 
were  introduced  Antiphona,  Prokimena,  Odes,  Kanons, 
Stichera,  and  all  the  numerous  varietiea  of  composition 
which  give  to  the  Service  Books  of  the  Eastern  Chnrch  such 
an  appearance  of  complexity. 

The  use  of  the  Psalms  was,  of  course,  contemporaneous 
with  the  very  foimdation  of  the  Church ;  the  class  of  compo- 
sitions next  in  antiquity  is  that  caUed  hymns ;  they  are,  for 
the  most  part-,  very  short,  and  are  not  numerous.  We  shall 
soon  see  that  one  of  these,  the  "Greater  Doxolocy,"  or 
**  Oloria  in  excclsis^^*  is  found  appended  to  the  Pstuter,  in 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus  ;  it  is  there  entitled  **  Morning 
Hymn,*'  and,  though  exceptionally  long,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  style  of  simple  fervour  which  characterizes 
this  class  of  composition.  Corresponding  with  it,  we  have  the 
''Evening  H^-mn;"  this  is,  in  fact,  a  thanksgiving  for 
artificial  light,  to  be  used  in  the  evening,  and  is  as  follows : — 

Joyful  Light  of  the  holy  glory  of  the  Father,  Immortal, 
Heavenly,  Holy,  Blessed,  0  Jesu  Christ ;  coming  to  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  beholding  evening  light,  we  hymn  God, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  meet,  at  all  times,  to 
hymn  Thee  with  praising  voices,  0  Son  of  God,  giver  of  life : 
wherefore  the  world  glorSeth  Thee. 

Another  of  these  hymns,  of  equal  antiquity,  is  the  Trisagiou 
Hymn  ;  this,  however,  is  sung  antiphonaUy,  as  follows : — 

First  Choir : 
Holy  God,  Holy  Mighty,*  Holy  Immortal,  have  mercy 
upon  us. 

Second  Choir. 

Holy  God,  Holy  Mighty,  Holy  Immortal,  have  mercy 
upon  us. 

*  The  addition  of  the  conjanotion  in  this  hymn  has  heen  Btrictly  for- 
bidden b^  the  Churoh}  and  was  required  to  bo  removed  upon  the  mission 
of  Theonan  for  the  re-union  of  the  Armenians. 
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FxTBt  Choir: 

Holy  God,  Holy  Mighty,  Holy  Immortal,  have  meroy 
upon  us. 

Second  Clwir: 

Glory  to  Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  both  now  and 
ever,  and  to  the  ages  of  ages.  Amen.  Holy  Immortal,  haTS 
mercy  npon  ns. 

The  First  Choir,  with  augmented  tone: 

Dynamis.  Holy  God,  Holy  Mighty,  Holy  Immortali  have 
mercy  upon  us. 

This  is  the  first  great  hymn,  used  in  the  diyine  Idturgy : 
the  Triumphal  Hjrmn,  also  used  therein,  is,  however,  more 
ancient  still :  it  is  as  foUows  : — 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  Sabaoth : 

Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  Thy  glory ; 

Hosanna  in  the  highest : 

Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord : 

Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

In  speaking  of  the  Psalmody  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church,  it  is  highly  instructive  to  observe  what  is  included  in 
the  Psalter,  which  forms  part  of  the  Alexandrian  Codex  ;  for 
we  shall  thereby  bo  enabled  to  learn  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
arrangements  now  followed  in  her  use  of  the  Psalter,  and  also 
find  what  is,  in  fact,  the  groundwork  of  nearly  tiie  entire 
system  of  her  hymns.  This  Psalter,  then,  in  addition  to  the 
150  Psalms,  contains  fourteen  Canticles,  there  called  Odes, 
in  the  following  order,  and  under  the  following  titles : — 

(1)  Hymn  i.  Ode  of  Moses  in  Exodus,     [ch.  xv.] 

(2)  Hymn  ii.  Ode  of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy,  [ch.  xxxii.] 

(3)  H}inn  in.  Prayer  of  Anna,  mother  of  Samuel.    [1 

Kings  (1  Sam.)  ii.  1.] 

(5)  Hymn  iv.  Prayer  of  Esaias.     [ch.  xxvi.  9.] 

(6)  Hymn  v.  Prayer  of  Jona.     [ch.  ii.  2.] 

(4)  Hymn  vi.  Prayer  of  Ambakum.  [Habbakuk  iii.  1.] 
Hynm  vn.  Prayer  of  Ezekias.  [Isaiah  xxxviii.  10.] 
Hymn  viii.  Prayer  of  Manasses. 

(7)  Hymn  ix.  Prayer  of  Azarias,     [Dan.  iii.  26,  LXX.] 

(8)  Hymn  x.  Hymn  of  our  Fathers.     [Dan.  vi.  62.] 

(9)  Hymn  xi.  Prayer  of  Mary  Mother  of  God.  [Luke  i.  46.] 
Hymn  xii.  Prayer  of  Symeon.     [Luke  ii.  29.] 

(9)  Hymn  xm.  Prayer  of  Zacharias.     [Luke  i.  68.] 
Hymn  xiv.  Morning  Hymn.    [Gloria  in  ezcelsis.}  " 
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Theso  Hymns  being  thus  arranged  in  this  most  ancient 
Scripture  Codex,  we  may  be  assured  that  their  use  in  the 
Church  dated  from  the  very  earliest  period;  we  now  find 
them,  with  a  slight  difference  in  their  arrangement,  still  used 
in  the  services  \)f  the  Eastern  Church.  The  order  in  which 
they  are  now  recited,  I  have  indicated  by  the  Arabic  numerals, 
prefixed  to  them ;  the  11th  and  18th  are  joined  together,  and 
the  12th  set  apart  f«Mr  the  Evening  Service ;  whilst  the  others 
are  said  in  the  morning,  as  is  also  the  14th.  The  seventh 
is  not  said  at  all.     The  eighth  is  used  as  a  prayer. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  antiquity  of 
the  alternate  chanting  of  Psalms  in  the  Christian  Church ; 
what  I  have  here  to  show  is,  how  the  various  kinds  of 
stichoi  and  troparia  originated  in  the  practice.  And  first, 
it  will  readilv  be  seen  how,  when  it  was  wished  to  introduce  a 
certain  degree  of  variety,  as  well  as  special  application,  into 
any  Psalm,  one  choir  might  continue  the  chanting  of  the 
Psalm  whilst  the  other  would  chant,  between  each  two  verses, 
a  succession  of  other  verses  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  day. 
Let  this  be  done,  and  we  at  once  have  an  Antiphon ;  take, 
for  example,  the  second  Antiphonon  for  the  Liturgy  at  Pente- 
cost, formed  on  the  19th  Psalm  (LXX.) 

1st  Choir  :  The  Lord  hear  thee  in  the  day  of  trouble :  the 
Name  of  the  GihI  of  Jacob  defend  thee. 

2nd  Choir :  Save  us,  0  Good  Paraclete,  who  chant  to 
Thee,  Alleluia ! 

Ist  Choir :  Send  thee  help  from  the  sanctuary :  and  defend 
thee  out  of  Sion. 

2nd  Choir :  Save  us,  0  Good  Paraclete,  who  chant  to 
Thee,  Alleluia. 

1st  Choir  '  May  He  be  mindful  of  all  thy  sacrifices  :  and 
may  thine  holocaust  be  made  fat. 

2nd  Choir ;  Save  us,  0  Good  Paraclete,  who  chant  to 
Thee,  Alleluia. 

Ut  Choir  :  Glory  to  Father,  and  Sou,  and  Holy  Ghost ; 

2nd  Choir :  Save  us,  0  Good  Paraclete,  who  chant  to 
Thee,  Alleluia. 

Ist  Choir :  Both  now,  and  ever,  and  to  the  asres  of  ages. 
Amen. 

2nd  Choir :  Save  us,  0  Good  Paraclete,  who  chant  to 
Thee,  Alleluia. 

Here  we  have  a  full  Antiphonon,  properly  so  called,  and, 
of  course,  each  division  consists  of  a  single  verse  or  stichos ; 
then,   founded  upon  this  model,  we  have  the  Prokimenon; 
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an  Antiphon,  that  is  of  only  two  or  four  verses.  Anavathmoi;  by 
which  are  meant  certain  Antiphona,  always  three  in  number, 
formed  upon  the  first  verses  of  certain  of  the  Anavathmoi,  or 
Gradual  Psalms.  Various  kinds  of  Stichcra,  such  as  those 
appended  to  the  concluding  verses  of  the  140thy  14l8t,  and 
116th  Psalms^  which,  recited  together,  form  what  I  shall,  in 
explaining  the  Evening  Service,  call  its  Third  Stage ;  those 
called  the  Stichera  of  the  Stichos  modelled  upon  the  122nd 
Psalm,  and  which  form  part  of  what  I  shall  call  the  Fourth 
Stage  of  the  Evening  Service. 

Evlogetaria,  are  Stichera,  alternating  with  the  12th  verse 
of  the  116th  Psalm,  ''Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord:  teach  me 
Thy  justifications."  They  are  said  during  the  second  stage 
of  the  Morning  Service;  on  Saturdays  they  refer  to  the  burial, 
and  on  Sundays  to  the  Besurrection  of  our  Lord. 

Exactly  the  same  process,  to  which  we  have  here  seen  the 
Psalms  subjected,  is  applied  to  the  Scripture  Odes,  of  which 
I  have  spoken ;  in  course  of  time  new  odes  were  composed, 
and  interspersed  with  the  nine  original  ones,  but  not  through- 
out each  ode ;  for  the  number  of  supplementary,  or  eccle- 
siastical odes,  used  in  any  one  service,  is  always  limited,  and 
only  alternated  with  the  concluding  eight,  six,  four,  or  two 
verses,  according  to  the  number  prescribed  by  the  rubric. 
This  being  the  case,  supposing  each  Scripture  ode  were  to  be 
supplemented  with  a  series  of  eojlesiastical  odes,  the  necessity 
would  arise  for  nine  such  odes  to  be  composed,  suitable  to 
each  occasion ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  Second  Ode,  which  is  of 
a  penitential  character,  was  only  recited  in  Lent ;  in  practice, 
oiUy  eight  odes  are  required.  Incidentally,  I  would  suggest 
whether  we  may  not  here  see  the  origin  of  the  eight  Eccle- 
siastical Tones,  or  modes,  of  the  plain-song  of  the  Church  ? 
These  eight  odes  form  what  is  called  a  Canon,  and  each 
verse  is  called  a  Troparion.  Again :  just  as  Anavathmoi, 
Stichera,  and  Stichera  of  the  Stichos,  are  modifications  or 
fragments  of  Antiphona,  so  Kathismata,  evlogetaria,  and 
Megalynaria,  are.  modifications  or  fragments  of  Canons.  So 
we  have  : — 

1.  Psalms. 

2.  Antiphona, 

3.  Prokimena, 

4.  Anavathmoi, 


5.  Stichera,        I 

6.  Apostichoi.  / 

7.  Canons. 


all  consisting  of  Stichoi  or  verses. 
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8.  Kathismatai  \ 

9.  Evlogetaria,  lall  conBisting  of  Troparia. 
10.      MegalynariaJ 

Subsidiary  to  all  these  terms,  we  have  others,  which  are 
easily  explained,  when  once  the  system  is  understood.  The 
Troparia  which  form  a  Canon,  are  often  arranged  acroetkaJHy^ 
their  initial  letters  forming  generally  a  sentence.  A  theoiolnon 
is  a  troparion,  or  stichos,  especially  relating  to  the  Mother  of 
God ;  a  ataurotheotokion,  one  relating  to  the  Cross  as  well. 
A  prosomoion  is  a  stichos  which  fixes  the  metre  of  the  follow- 
ing ones.  A  Hirmoa  is  a  troparion  which  fixes  the  metre  of 
the  following  ones.  An  Idiomelon  is  a  stichos  which  has  its 
own  melody. 

Exaposteilaria  are  a  class  of  Stichera,  and  not  Troparia, 
as  Dr.  Neale  supposes,  the  invention  of  Constantino,  son  of 
Leo  the  Philosopher,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  so  called 
firom  so  frequently  referring  to  the  mission  of  the  Apostles 
after  the  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

A  Hypakoe  is  a  sort  of  sticheron,  occurring  in  the  Second 
Stage  of  the  Morning  Service ;  the  origin  of  tiie  name  is  not 
properly  known. 

The  Contakion  is  a  troparion  occurring  just  before  the 
Oikos,  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  Odes  of  a  Canon,  and 
therefore,  normally  in  the  Third  Stage  of  the  Morning  Service. 
The  legend,  as  given  in  the  Synaxarion  for  October  1,  when 
the  Church  celebrates  the  commemoration  of  S.  Bomanus,  is 
as  follows : — That  the  Mother  of  God  appeared  to  him,  and 
gave  him  a  piece  of  a  parchment  roll,  which  she  commanded 
him  to  eat.  He  obeyed,  and  found  himself  endowed  with  the 
power  of  making  Contakia.  The  word  is  derived  from  kovto^:, 
the  roller  round  which  the  parchment  is  wound.  The  Oikos, 
which  always  follows  the  Contakion,  is  the  same  word  as  the 
Latin  stanza,  signifying  a  house ;  it  differs  little  from  other 
troparia  save  in  being  longer,  and  frequently  ending  with  a 
series  of  invocations,  which  are  sometimes  of  considerable 
beauty. 

A  kathisma  signifies  a  troparion,  interpolated  between  the 
proper  troparia  of  a  Canon,  to  afford  the  worshippers-  an 
opportunity  for  sitting,  since  the  usual  posture,  during  the 
services,  is,  everywhere,  standing. 

A  Katabasia,  is  a  sticheron,  in  which  the  two  Choirs  unite 
in  the  midst  of  the  Church,  and  sing  together. 

The  Koinonikon,  is  a  short  Antiphon  to  be  sung  in  the 
Liturgy,  at  the  time  of  Communion. 
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Megalynaria,  are  troparia,  generaUy  in  a  series,  framed  on 
the  model  (or  supposed  to  be  so)  of  the  Magnificat, 

Psalms  3,  37,  62,  87,  102,  and  142,  are  called  Hexar 
psalmos ;  or,  by  the  Orthodox  in  England,  the  Beautiful 
Psalms :  they  from  the  basis  of  the  First  Stage  of  Morning 
Service  ;  the  118th  Psalm  is  called  the  Am&moSf  or  "Blame- 
less ;"  the  Gradual  Psalms  are  also  distinguished  ;  as  are  also 
the  135th  or  Polyeleos,  the  103rd  or  Pramiac,  which  forms 
the  First  Stage  of  Evening  Service,  and  the  148th,  149th, 
and  150th,  which  are  called  the  Praises  ;  and  form  an  import- 
ant part  of  what  I  shall  call  the  Fourth  stage  of  the  Morning 
Service. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  mention  the  Lessons,  read 
during  the  Services.  The  Lessons  from  Scripture  consist  of 
the  Prophecies,  read  at  Evening  Service  on  certain  occasions, 
and  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  read  during  the  Liturgy.  There 
are  also  the  Synaxaria,  or  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  accounts 
of  the  occasion  of  the  Festival,  read  during  the  Morning 
Service,  after  the  Sixth  Ode  of  \he  Canon ;  and  Sermons, 
which,  in  some  cases,  are  collected  in  volumes,  for  the  use  of 
all  the  Churches  in  each  particular  Province. 

S.  Obthodoxus. 
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as  done* its  work:  only  we  must  still  continue  to  labonr  as 
rell  as  to  pray,  if  we  would  see  the  vision  of  S.  £dward  the 
k)nfessor  a  blessed  reality,  and  Corporate  Be-union  eventually 
ecured. 

The  present  crisis  being  a  complication  of  crises,  we  take 
ipon  ourselves  to  express  an  opinion  with  regard  to  several 
mportant  subjects  which,  no  doubt,  at  the  present  fill  the  mind 
ind  occupy  the  attention  of  mapy  of  our  readers.  And  to  make 
Jear  what  we  have  to  say,  the  various  subjects  in  question  are 
iet  forth  under  seven  heads.  1.  The  action  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
md  the  Liberals  as  regards  the  Irish  Establishment.  2.  The 
ittitude  of  Roman  Catholics  regarding  the  Irish  question.  8. 
The  attitude  of  Protestant  Dissenters  concerning  the  same. 
4.  The  question  of  secession  to  Home.  5.  The  Natal 
Scandal.  6.  The  Ritualistic  cases.  7.  The  prosecution  of 
ihe  Vicar  of  Froome. 

1,  2,  3. — With  reference  to  the  Irish  Established  Church, 
lotorious  difficulties  prevent  many  from  rendering  its  defenders 
ujy  support.  For  ourselves  we  may  at  once  allow  that  its 
ingrained  Protestantism  renders  it  positively  repulsive.  There 
is  nothing  either  great,  noble,  or  attractive  in  its  mission,  work, 
3r  present  position.  The  Bishop  of  London  has  three  times 
Eis  many  members  of  the  Church  of  England  under  his  juris- 
liction  as  there  are  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  consequently 
the  injustice  of  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  which  provides 
two  archbishops  and  ten  bishops  for  so  small  a  community 
cannot  but  be  patent.  Moreover,  Dr.  Maziere  Brady's  notori- 
ous historical  facts  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  set  aside 
by  the  general  abuse  with  which  they  have  been  received,  or 
by  the  particular  pamphlets  which  have  been  issued  in  answer  to 
them.  For  the  Irish  Establishment  is  mainly  indebted  for  its 
tone  to  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Dutch  William  ;  persons  not  very 
highly  considered  by  Conservative  Catholics.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  far  from  denying  that  in  times  past  eminent 
theologians  and  learned  prelates  have  adorned  that  establish- 
ment. Usher  and  Bramhall  in  previous  centuries,  Mant  and 
Todd  in  the  present,  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten  as 
able  defenders  of  the  Anglican  position  on  a  basis  which  is 
at  once  both  sound  and  Catholic. 

But  the  rapid  march  of  events  and  the  present  needs  of 
the  Liberal  party,  having  tended  to  bring  out  into  strong 
relief  the  conflicting  issues  which  have  been  raised,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  some  most  material  alterations  in  the 
relations  of  the  Irish  Establishment  to  the  State  will  speedily 
be  made.    Though  it  may  be  difficult  to  allow  the  sincerity  of 
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a  statesman  whose  party,  having  been  ahnost  continually  in 
power  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  made  no  changes  when 
they  were  in  power,  but  now  furbish  up  a  cry  for  the  sake,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  turning  a  "  rabble  "  into  a  powerfd 
political  organization ;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their 
political  opponents,  the  Tories,  fully  admit  the  need  for  prompt 
reform  and  sufficient  action.  The  Weekly  Register,  a  not 
very  refined  organ  of  the  Anglo-Roman  AVhigs,  thus  writes 
with  regard  to  a  compromise  which  it  has  been  whispered 
about  is  not  unlikely  to  be  proposed  by  the  personal  represen- 
tative of  a  distinguished  Liberal  peer : — 

''It  is  intended  then,  if  rumour  be  true,  to  expedite  the 
report  of  what  is  amusingly  called  Earl  Russell's  Commission, 
and  in  that  report  to  recommend,  as  a  counter  move  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  resolutions,  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  which  will  involve  the  extinction  as  lives 
drop  of  one  archbishop  and  five  bishops,  and  of  sundry 
deaneries,  archdeaconries,  prebends,  canonries,  rectories,  and 
other  useless  incumbencies.  Are  the  authors,  or  advisers,  or 
promoters  of  this  scheme  so  silly  as  to  imagine  that  it  can 
save  the  condemned  Establishment,  or  even  procure  a  respite 
of  its  doom  ?  If  they  ba,  Dame  Partington  was  a  model  of 
wisdom  compared  with  them.  Can't  they  perceive  that  it  is 
not  the  number  of  Anglican  bishops,  deans,  &c.,  in  L*eland, 
or  the  mode  in  which  they  divide  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
among  them,  that  causes  the  irritation  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
proposes  so  remove  ?  For  all  the  Irish  Catholics,  that  is,  the 
Irish  people,  care,  the  Irish  Anglicans  may  have  ten  times  as 
many  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  chapters,  rectors,  &c.,  as 
they  have  now,  or  had  when  Lord  Derby  laid  violent  hands 
upon  their  episcopacy  four-and-thirty  years  ago,  provided 
they  support  them  out  of  their  owii  private  means,  as  the 
Catholics  support  their  prelates  and  priests,  and  provided 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Anglican  Church  puts  an  end  to 
Protestant  ascendancy  in  a  Catholic  country.  That  ofiensive 
and  wholly  unwarrantable  ascendancy  is  the  abuse,  the 
grievance,  the  evil  which,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  an  overw^helming  majority,  has 
resolved  to  remove  without  delay,  and  no  such  contemptible 
scheme  as  that  we  have  alluded  to  can  bo  listened  to  for  a 
moment  as  an  admissible  substitute  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  wise, 
just,  and  politic  proposition." — Weekly  Register,  April  18, 
1868. 

Disestablishment^  therefore,  and  disendowment  likewise;  is 
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le  cry  and  policy  of  the  most  active,  thongh  not  the  most 
loaghtful,  both  of  the  Anglo-Romans  and  of  the  Irish  Roman 
atbolics.  Cardinal  CuUen  anl  Archbishop  Manning,  who  are 
mongst  the  most  extreme  Tories  when  the  Roman  Question 
.  under  consideration;  who  with  exaggerated  rhetoric  and 
lestionable  discretion,  write  and  speak  of  the  dreadful 
icrilege  involved  in  any  proposed  change  at  Rome,  descend 
om  their  exalted  platform  to  herd  with  Mr.  Spurgeon  the 
aptist  speaker,  and  Mr.  Miall  the  wire-puller  of  the  Libera- 
on  Society,  when  a  dangerous  work  of  destniction  and  violent 
lange  is  proposed  for  the  sister  isle.  Prelates  of  this  stamp 
-so  unlike  Archbishop  Murray,  Bishop  Moriarty  of  Kerry, 
ad  the  late  Bishop  Doyle, — are  unwittingly  assisting  in  giving 
irength  to  a  cry,  and  increased  vigour  to  a  principle,  which  in 
le  end  may  turn  to  rend  and  destroy  that  which  both  we  and 
ley  regard  in  common,  as  Truth  from  God.  A  Roman 
atholic  who  sincerely  believes  that  unchecked  liberty  is  a 
eneficent  gift  must  be  a  strange  phenomenon;  and  Roman 
atholic  leaders  who  are  short-sighted  enough  to  call  in  the 
id  of  political  dissenters,  to  assist  them  in  the  destruction  of 
a  institution  they  dislike,  may  not  improbably  find  out  in  the 
»ng  run  that  equally  incongruous  alliances  may  be  formed  in 
le  future,  to  cripple  their  own  political  and  religious  freedom, 
ad  to  raise  anew  the  banner  of  persecution.  The  Liberal  prelates 
r  France  in  1760  adopted  a  similar  policy :  but  the  Roman 
!atholic  religion  in  that  distinguished  country  can  hardly  be 
lid  to  have  benefited  by  the  alliance  when  an  ondraped 
^ui-tezan  was  enthroned  on  the  Cathedral  High  Altar  and 
le  streets  of  Paris  flowed  with  blood.  Quite  comprehending 
16  causes  of  the  bitter  rancour  of  Archbishop  Manning  and 
is  satellites, — whose  prophecies  regarding  the  Catholic 
Revival  in  England  have  so  notoriously  failed  and  been  so 
tterly  brought  to  nought, — we  cannot  hold  that  the  principle 
r  doing  evil  that  good  may  come  ought  ever  to  be  consdcrated 
y  the  approbation  and  action  of  a  successor  of  the  apostles. 
'j  is  not  the  duty  of  a  Christian  bishop  to  destroy  in  any  part 
r  his  native  country  the  public  recognition  of  Christianity 
f  the  State.  It  ought  not  to  be  the  action  of  one  who  once 
iceived  the  eminent  graces  which  he  so  notoriously  possesses 
irough  the  ancient  Church  of  his  own  land,  to  join  in  the 
^rerthrow  of  a  godly  and  time-honoured  principle,  in  the 
lin  hope  of  being  able  to  set  up  what  he  regards  as  a  more 
srfect  principle  in  the  future.  It  is  sometimes  wiser  to 
3ar  the  ills  we  have  to  endure  than  to  fly  to  others  we  know 
}t  of. 

1868.  ^ 
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From  an  Anglican  point  of  view,  the  policy  of  the  Liberals 
in  general,  and  the  Whig  Roman  Catholics  in  particular, 
deserves  thought  and  confiideration  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  when  the  formal  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church  has  been  effected,  the  English  Church  will  not  in  its 
present  form  remain  long  connected  with  the  State.  On  this 
point  all  the  Liberal  papers  of  advanced  opinions  are  clear 
and  unanimous.  Even  the  Wesleyan  organs  speak  out  with 
definite  force ;  while  the  Boman  Catholics  at  once  prophesy 
evil,  and  loudly  exult  in  our  downfall : — 

"  The  disestablishment  of  the  English  Establishment," 
remarks  the  Weekly  Register,  in  a  leading  article,  **  is  simply 
a  question  of  time.  It  may  not  take  place  this  year,  nor 
next,  but  come  it  must,  and  that  ere  many  years  are  over. 
We  do  not  say  that  justice  demands  the  abolition  of  the 
Anglican  State  Church  in  England  as  imperatively  as  it  does 
in  Ireland,  but  still  there  are  circumstances  connected  with 
this  country  and  with  the  Church  of  England,  which  will 
cause  its  severance,  quite  as  certainly  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Sister  Island.  In  the  first  place,  the  Irish  Church,  with  all 
its  faults,  is  what  the  English  Church  can  never  pretend  to 
be — ^it  is  united  within  its  own  camp.  The  same  can  cer- 
tainly not  be  said  of  the  latter  Establishment." 

In  opposition  to  such  wishes,  hopes,  and  anticipations, 
there  is  of  course  the  rash  but  not  impossible  alternative 
proposed  by  Dean  Stanley — an  alternative  which,  considered 
in  its  strictly  logical  conclusion,  clearly  implies  a  denial  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  altogether.  Step  by  step,  by 
slow  or  quick  degrees,  as  the  temper  of  public  opinion 
permits  or  suggests,  the  work  of  broadening  the  Church 
of  England  may  be  unhappily  planned  and  boldly  carried  out. 
Ritualists  may  be  tolerated,  even  by  the  Privy  Council, 
in  which  Archbishop  Thomson  and  Bishop  Tait  would 
he  the  theological  assessors, — in  order  that  the  followers  of 
Mr.  Voysey,  Dean  Stanley,  and  Dr.  Colenso  might  equally 
obtain  license  and  toleration.  The  bond  of  communion  would 
be  an  universal  liberty  to  teach  as  opinion  everything  or  any- 
thing, as  The  Faith  nothing.  The  process  of  arriving  at  this 
state  of  affairs  might  be  long  or  it  might  be  short.  The  goal 
will  evidently  not  be  reached  all  at  once.  Many  will  drop  off, 
here  a  batch  to  one  community,  and  there  a  batch  to  another. 
What  may  harass  and  distract  one  mind  will  hardly  move  a 
second  :  while  what  would  not  move  one  might  very  gravely 
influence  more.  Blow  after  blow,  however,  will  come,  if  Dean 
Stanley  is' to  triumph ;  and  so  the  best  and  the  noblest,  the 
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imest  and  the  most  high-principled  will  be  gradually  drawn 
away.  Oar  Church's  life-blood  will  be  lost,  and  the  end  of 
such  a  state  of  things  who  can  forecast  ? 

Of  course  a  large  number  of  persons — supposing  this 
policy  to  succeed — will  ally  themselves  with  the  modem 
Roman  Communion  in  England.  There  the  dogmatic  prin- 
ciple will  be  found — thither,  consequently,  the  steps  of  the 
faithful  will  be  directed.  The  attempt  which  is  being  made 
to  obtain  a  Bishop  of  the  Greek  Rite  in  England  may  succeed, 
and  some  may  join  the  Orthodox  Church.  Anyhow,  when 
that  which  was  once  the  ancient  Church  of  England  becomes 
— God  avert  the  danger ! — a  mere  creedless  sect,  all  who  love 
the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  value  their  souls'  salvation, 
will  heed  the  warning,  **  Let  us  depart  hence." 

The  position  of  affairs  which  renders  such  a  state  of  things, 
we  do  not  say  probable  but  possible,  has  been  mainly  brought 
about  by  the  too  general  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of 
the  value  and  bearings  of  political  truth.  We  need  not  stay 
to  point  out  how  a  well-known  politician,  who  began  life  as  a 
Tory,  now  finds  himself  supported  on  the  one  hand  by  Mr. 
Bright,  and  on  the  other  by  Mr.  Beales.  A  more  complete  and 
startling  change  could  not  be  conceived.  And  yet  too  many  are 
not  stai-tled  at  all.  The  Ouardian  newspaper,  with  a  tact,  dis- 
crimination, and  unscrupulous  ability  positively  amazing,  has  all 
along  set  itself  the  task  of  defending  any  and  every  position  that 
its  political  hero  might  think  it  needful  or  politic  to  assume. 
Whatever  chanced  to  be  the  hue  of  the  chameleon,  the  Guar- 
dian was  always  ready  with  a  plausible  explanation  and  an 
adroit  defence.  Clergy  who  were  Conservatives  were  continu- 
aUy  being  informed  how  extremely  unwise  and  impoUtic  it  was 
to  ally  themselves  with  any  political  party  :  while  no  reason- 
able opportunity  was  lost  of  cleverly  attacking  the  known 
leaders  of  the  Constitutionalists.  For  Mr.  Disraeli  the  most 
malignant  and  bitter  sayings  were  cleverly  concocted  and  judi- 
ciously published.  Misstatements  the  most  flagrant  have  been 
reiterated  again  and  again  ;  until  many  persons,  not  caring  to 
inquire,  have  been  duped  into  accepting  them  as  infallible 
truths.  Thus  the  old  alliance  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
the  Tories  has  been  partially  broken  up  and  successfully 
damaged.  Hence  the  National  Church,  placed  between  two 
stools,  and  depending  for  a  safe  seat  wholly  on  neither,  is  in 
a  fair  way  of  suffering  from  the  obvious  unwisdom  of  her  poli- 
tical position. 

Of  one  point  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church  of  England — ^the  scarcely-concealed  Liberal 
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policy — ^is  a  certain  bar  to  the  great  idea  of  Corporate  Re-imion 
ever  being  carried  out.  Disestablishment  infallibly  brings 
about  the  practice  of  indmdual  secession.  For  it  is  qnite 
out  of  all  reason  to  suppose  that  the  great  parties  in  the 
Church  of  England  would  long  remain  in  one  communion, 
when  the  work  of  disestablishment  was  effected.  Confusion 
worse  confounded  would  come  to  pass,  with  perhaps  a 'small 
community,  like  that  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  in  Scot- 
land.* taking  the  place  of  the  old  Church  of  St.  Augustine 
and  Bede. 

If  we  were  asked  for  our  remedy  regarding  Ireland,  our 
answer  would  be  as  follows,  and  it  is  made,  after  no  slight 
thought,  with  an  eye  at  once  to  Justice  an^  Truth  as  well  as 
to  Corporate  Re- union : — 

Let  the  Establishment  remain  endowed,  with  some  of 
its  surplus  revenues  handed  over  to  the  Irish  Boman  Church. 
Where  Establishmentarians  are  few,  let  buildings  and  pro- 
perty be  freely  given  up  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  So  let  the 
latter  be  publicly  endowed  likewise.  Let  a  certain  number 
of  the  bishops  of  each  portion  of  the  Church  be  made  peers 
of  Parliament  and  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Though  some 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  have  declined  a  similar 
proposition,  we  have  good  reason  for  knowing  that  this 
would  in  due  time  be  generally  considered  and  accepted. 
Thus  the  seed  might  be  now  sown  of  Peace  and  Amity — 
to  bring  forth  good  fruit — even  external  re-union  amongst 
members  of  the  one  family,  in  the  future. 

4.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  briefly  Our  relation  to 
Rome  in  regard  to  Secessiojis.  The  complex  character  of  the 
Church  of  En<?land — it  being  thought  to  be  partly  Protestant 
and  partly  Catholic,  or,  in  other  words,  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics  undoubtedly  existing  side  by  side  in  it, — naturally 
causes  occasional  secessions,  more  especially  at   periods  of 

*  The  following  is  from  a  Petition  to  Parliament,  drawn  up  by  Bishop 
Wordsworth,  and  sifted  by  seven  of  the  Scotch  bishops,  against  disestablish- 
ing the  Irish  Church.  The  parts  in  italics  deserve  special  attention  : — "  That 
we  arc  deeply  conscious,  most  especially,  of  the  weakness  which  the  cause 
of  the  Constitution  suffers  (as  regards  the  connection  of  Church  and  State) 
from  the  want  of  unanimity  in  religious  profession  among  those  vho  caU 
themselves  hxj  the  Jiamc  of  Protestants ;  and  still  more,  from  the  estfiblishment 
in  Scotland  of  a  form  of  Protestantism  different  from  that  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  but  we  cherish  a  hope  that  the  time  ii 
not  far  distant  when  a  more  enlightened  estimate  of  Christian  duty,  and  a 
more  widely  diffused  spirit  of  mutual  conciliation,  may  induce  those  who 
accept  the  two  great  principles  of  a  National  Religion^  and  of  the  n^eesiity 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  to  act  together  in  Bubstantial  oonoord  for  Uie 
common  good," 
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excitement  and  trial.  To  tbose,  however,  who,  like  ourselves^ 
bold  that  the  English  Church  is  Catholic  in  doctrine,  and  an 
important  portion  of  the  One  Catholic  Family,  secessions  to 
Rome  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  unmixed  mischief. 
That  they  will  occasionally  take  place  until  Corporate  Re- 
union is  sealed,  however,  should  only  be  a  fresh  motive  for 
labouring  to  promote  and  make  successful  the  great  movement 
in  behalf  of  that  most  rational  and  Christian  policy,  (a.)  We 
should  never  forget  that  the  historical  and  doctrinal  continuity 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  a  point  capable  of  the  most  ready 
and  clear  reproof.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Parry  Liddon 
recently  wrote  as  follows  in  the  Guardian.*  **  He  "  [that  is 
a  writer  with  whom  Mr.  Liddon  is  discussing  the  question  of 
University  tests]  **  seems  to  imagine  some  transfer  of  pro- 
perty at  the  Reformation  period,  from  one  Church  to  another 
Church,  from  the  Church  which  the  Reformers  are  supposed 
to  have  destroyed  to  that  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  invented  and  set  up.  Now  I  do  not  read. History  in 
that  way ;  if  I  did  I  certainly  should  not  continue  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  for  twenty-four  hours 
longer.  That  the  Church  of  England  before  and  after  the 
Reformation  is  one  and  the  same  body  is  the  verdict  both  of 
History  and  Law."  If  the  English  Church  came  to  an  end  at 
some  particular  time,  it  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know 
expressly  and  exactly  when  so  important  an  event  took  place. 
We  do  not  want  bold  assumptions  or  daring  rhetoric,  but  plain 
and  reliable  facts.  We  are  quite  aware  that  a  hundred-and- 
one  assumptions  are  continually  being  trotted  out  for  the  use 
of  Archbishop  Manning  and  his  modem  community,  but  while 
they  may  serve  his  purpose  with  the  ill-informed  and  imagin- 
ative, they  do  little  more.  We  do  not  need  rash,  bold  or 
politic  assertions,  but  sterling  truths  and  undisputed  realities. 
If,  as  some  giatuitously  assume,  the  Church  of  England  ceased 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Body,  either  under  Henry  VIII. 
or  Queen  Elizabeth,  why  were  not  the  Sees  which  were  vacated 
at  once  filled  up?  If  the  highest  officers  in  a  diocese  or 
portion  of  the  new  Anglo-Roman  Church  lost  the  faith  and 
lapsed  into  error,  other  rulers  would  at  once  receive  authority 
to  govern  in  the  place  of  the  lapsed.  And  if  the  Roman 
authorities  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  held  Dr.  Manning's 
opinions,  they  would  have  acted  in  the  same  way,  whereas  we 
know  that  they  did  exactly  the  reverse.f     That  there  had  been 

^  April  22,  1S68. 

t  The  Bees  were  not  fiUed  up :  though  a  *'  Bishop  of  Chalcedon  "  woe 
afterwardB  sent  here. 
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a  schism  of  some  sort,  and  that  both  sides  regarded  the  schism 
as  existing,  no  one  can  doubt ;  thoogh  neither  side,  each  being 
a  disputant,  could  faithfully  apportion  the  blame  of  the  same. 
The  Church  of  Borne  cannot  impartially  judge  the  Church  of 
England;  nor,  on  the  other  band,  can  the  English  Church 
judge  the  Church  of  Rome.  A  future  General  Council,  in  which 
all  bishops  shall  have  a  place,  can  alone  settle  the  disputes 
of  past  ages,  so  deepened  and  intensified  by  political  con- 
siderations ;  and  to  Uiis  remedy,  in  God's  time  coming,  good 
men  of  all  parts  of  the  Christian  family  look  forward  with 
hope  and  consolation.  08)  As  to  the  validity  of  EngUsh 
Ordinations  we  can  only  maintain  that  a  false  tradition 
amongst  Anglo-Romans  alone  guides  present  opinion  on  the 
subject.  This  tradition,  created  by  Sanders,  Stapleton,  and 
Harding,  has  been  accepted  as  true  by  our  Roman  opponents 
ever  since.  The  only  formal  enquiry  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment pronounced  on  the  subject  was  that  in  the  case  of 
John  Clement  Gordon,  Protestant  Bishop  of  Galloway  in 
Scotland,  who  having  left  his  communion  for  that  of  Borne 
solicited  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  in-validity  of  his  orders 
from  Pope  Clement  XI.,  who  referred  the  question  to  the 
Holy  Office.  The  Memorial,  or  Petition,  printed  at  the  end 
this  article,  from  an  attested  copy,  is  so  full  of  the  gravest 
and  almost  unpardonable  errors  of  fact,  that  any  judgment 
delivered  upon  so  purely  an  ex  parte  statement  is  simply  of 
no  value  nor  importance  whatever.  If  any  Boman  Catholics, 
holding  to  an  erroneous  tradition,  still  deny  the  validity  of 
our  orders — and  this  in  the  face  of  the  great  religious  revival 
which  has  brought  to  nought  the  dark  prophecies  of  the  early 
seceders — ^by  all  means  let  them  set  forth  their  reasons  in 
plain  and  clear  language.  We  have,  and  are  prepared  to  give, 
an  answer.  Or  if  they  would  prefer  it,  let  six  theologians  on 
each  side  be  assembled  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
subject.  This  is  but  the  repetition  of  a  challenge  first  made 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  repeated  under  Charles  I.,  and  again 
imder  his  son — but  never  accepted.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Anglicans  will  pay  the  smallest  attention  to  so  glaringly  one- 
sided an  Opinion  as  that  already  referred  to.  Whether 
Anglicans  are  priests  or  not  is  a  question  of  fact.  If  they 
are  priests,  the  opinion  of  Archbishop  Manning,  or  even  the 
Pope  himself,  cannot  alter  the  fact.  It  is  easy,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  print  assumptions  and  to  propagate  doubts — doubt 
may  be  thrown  on  any  subject — but  it  is  absohitely  impossible 
to  wipe  out  page  after  page  of  History,  or  so  to  pervert  History 
as  to  damage  a  theological  opponent.     English  theologians 
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are  quite  as  competent  to  defend  their  own  of  the  question  as 
the  officials  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  whenever  an  impartial 
tribimal  is  set  up  or  a  fair  attempt  is  made  to  investigate 
with   impartiality  the   question,  English  Churchmen  will  be 
foremost  in  standinof  forth  with  evidence  and  proof  both  His- 
torical and  Theological.     Nor  will  the  opinions  recently  given 
by  Russian  theologians  be  without  their  proper  bearing  on  a 
question   with   regard  to    which    the    Orthodox   Church  is 
certainly  both  a  valuable  and  impartial  witness.     (7.)     The 
dispute  which  brought  about  the  English  Reformation,  and 
which  still  practically  separates  England  from  Rome,  is  the 
Papal  claim  to  universal  supremacy.     On  the  Anglican  side, 
as  also  on  the  Greek,  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  the  Bishops 
of  Rome  have  from  the  beginning  exercised  jurisdiction,  jure 
divino,  over  all  other  bishops ;  or  that  the  Church  Universal 
has  ever  held  that  none  are  true  bishops,  with  a  legitimate 
jurisdiction,  who  are  out  of  visible  communion  with  the  See  of 
Rome.     Even  the  Council  of  Trent,  after  it  was  discussed, 
declined  to  approve  of  this  proposition.     Such  a  claim  may  be 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  wise  or  unwise,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote peace  or  the  reverse,  but  it  is  certainly  one  which  the 
whole  of  the  Eastern  Communion,  comprising  four  out  of  the 
five  patriarchates,  has  always  formally  and  continually  repu- 
diated.    When,  consequently,  it  was  practically  denied  and 
cast  off  in  England,  the  precedent  of  the  East  was  no  doubt 
not  lost  upon  those  who  accomplished  the  change.     If  both 
Roman  Catholics  and  members  of  the  Church  of  England  will 
only  consent  to  look  beyond  the  circles  of  their  own  respective 
communions,  and  labour  to  provide  the  greatest  good  for  the 
great.est  number,  the  hope  which  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  has 
so  forcibly  and  charitably  set  forth  in  his  work  on  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,  with  regard  to  the  proposed  Council — not  general,  but 
local,  if  only  Rome  is  to  be  represented  at  it, — may  yet  be  re- 
alized.  We  need  scarcely  add  how  cordially  we  trust  his  present 
mission  to  the  Holy  See  on  behalf  of  so  many  of  the  Anglican 
and  Scotch  bishops  and  clergy  may  be  successful.     A  good 
theologian,  a  clever  diplomatist,  and  an  adroit  and  polished 
gentleman,  he  may  do  much  if  his  own  national  and  natural 
timidity  be  not  sometimes  a  bar.     Anyhow,  individual  seces- 
sions, based  as  they  not  uncommonly  are  on  pride  and  selfish- 
ness,  and  brought  to  pass  by  personal   disappointment, — 
'Verts  must  excuse  our  plain  speaking — can  do  little  good  in 
remedying  the  miserable  divisions  existing  in,  and  so  grievously 
afflicting,  the  Christian  Family.     They  may  enable  some  who 
are  tired  of  work  and  warfare  to  live  in  quiet  indolence^  and 
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otherfl,  who  have  been  ConsenratiYes  both  in  faith  and  polities, 
to  become  members  of  that  noisy  chorus  which  glorifies  the 
Whig  leaders  of  Anglo-Roman  Radicals.  But  this  is  all 
When  in  England  Liberalism,*  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  infatuated  and  inconsistent  admirers  of  Italian  absolutism, 
has  triumphed  even  unto  blood,  it  will  be  too  late  to  mourn 
over  the  work  of  destruction,  and  useless  to  attempt  the 
erection  of  any  new  building  on  the  ruins. 

5.  The  Natal  Scandal. — Putting  aside  the  scarcely  con- 
cealed aim  of  the  Broad  Church  party,  represented  by  Arch- 
bishop Thomson,  Bishop  Tait,  Dr.  Stanley,  Dr.  Colenso,  Mr. 
Maurice,  and  Mr.  Voysey,  we  cannot  but  be  thankful  that 
recent  occurrences  with  regard  to  this  scandal  have  given  the 
death-blow  to  Protestantism  in  England.     Whatever  be  the 
obrious  disadvantages,  and  they  are  many,  this  one  advantage 
is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.     There  are  few  events,  how- 
ever, more  painful  to  contemplate  than  the  attitude  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  whose  dictum  with  regard  to  not  being  out 
of  communion  with  Dr.  Colenso  is  only  on  a  par  with  the 
notorious  dicta  of  other  Whig  bishops.      This  saying  is  of 
momentous  importance,   and  will  neither  be   soon  forgotten, 
nor  exist  without  bearing  fruit.     It  has  not  only  sent  several 
laborious  and  high-minded  clergy  into  the  ranks  of  Archbishop 
Manning,  but   has   already  seriously  damaged   some  of  the 
oldest   of  our  Church  societies,   as  well   as   that   one- sided 
organization  known  as  the  '*  Bishop  of  London's  Fund."     As 
regards  the  position  taken  up  by  the  noble  metropolitan  of 
South  Africa,  nothing  could  be  more  edifying  or  full  of  con- 
solation.     He  has  stuck  to  his  colours  most  valiantly.     As  a 
defender  of  the  faith  and  confessor  very  few  of  the  present  day 
can  be  regarded  as  his  equal.     His  action  and  bearing  re- 
mind us  of  some  of  the  greatest  saints  and  doctors  of  old. 
Waspish  criticism  and  episcopal  misrepresentation  have  only 
served  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  high  motives  for  his  conduct 
and  the  masterly  breadth  of  his  policy.  One  fault  only,  and  that  a 
venial  and  pardonable  fault,  we  have  to  find,  viz.,  the  too  great 
desire  to  obtain  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the  English  pre- 
lates manifested  by  himself  and  the  Bishops  of  South  Africa.  For 
if,  as  we  assume,  and  could  easily  prove,  that  Province  is  as  com- 
plete and  perfect  an  ecclesiastical  organization — not  created  by 
Letters  Patent,  Privy  Council  Order,  or  Act  of  Parliament — 

♦  Dr.  Herbert  Vaiighan,  in  his  ablu  pamphlet,  the  title  of  which  standi 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  Bufficiently  sets  forth  the  aim  and  objects  of 
Liberalism  with  regard  to  Education.  It  would  be  weU  for  aU  our  readers 
to  study  this  remarkable  essay. 
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.  the  !PrOTinoe  of  Ganterbnry  or  Armagh,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
iderstand,  except  on  the  repudiated  principles  of  the  Roman 
aria,  on  what  plea  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  for  example, 
iS  a  right  to  claim,  or  the  Province  of  South  Afirioa  a  right 

allow,  the  power  of  approving  or  of  affiifning,  (both  these 
ipresaions  have  been  used,)  the  formal  judgment  pronounced 

Cape  Town  deposing  Dr.  Colenso.  The  Province  of  Canter- 
iry  might  be  asked  to  receive  the  sentence :  but  Canterbury 
IS  no  inherent  nor  delegated  power  to  affirm  the  sentence. 
DO  Province  cannot  sit  in  judgment  to  revise  the  formal 
^cision  of  another  Province,  otherwise  litigation  would  never 
•me  to  an  end.  After  a  Province  has  given  judgment,  only  a 
eneral  Council  can,  on  the  unquestioned  principles  of  ancient 
inon  Law,  revise  or  review  the  same.  Other  Provinces  may 
€ept  or  reject  the  judgment  and  sentence :  and  it  is  most 
iportant  they  should  do  so,  because  by  such  action,  or  the 
verse  of  such  action,  the  general  mind  of  the  Church  Uni« 
rsal  becomes  publicly  and  officially  known.  Let  the  bishop 
id  his  suffragans  set  to  work  at  once  in  consolidating  their  posi* 
m ;  let  the  Bishop  of  the  Orange  River  Free  State,  [what  atitle !] 
id  Bishop  Tozer  be  formally  received  into  the  province  ;  let 
her  bishoprics  be  set  up ;  and  the  Church  of  South  Africa 
11  be  known  and  spoken  of  when  the  miserable  Erastianism 

Anglican  dignitaries  has  been  long  ago  forgotten.  Faith 
id  love  in  the  Past  shall  merit  more  in  the  Present.  And  so 
e  Future  shall  be  glorious  when  Corporate  Re-union  has 
en  effected. 

6  and  7.  The  Rittmlistic  cases  and  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
mnett.  On  the  great  Ritual  Question,  which  we  are  afraid 
.s  been  unwisely  allowed  to  obscure  others  of  greater  moment* 

the  minds  of  some,  we  can  make  Mr.  Colin  Lindsay's  words, 
lich  follow,  our  own.  They  are  part  of  an  Address  delivered 
r  him  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  English  Church  Union  on 
3  resignation  of  the  Presidentship.  Before  we  give  them  we 
nnot  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  of  testifying  our  sincere 
miration  for  the  bold  and  able  defence  of  Catholic  Faith  and 
actice  which  he  has  so  cleverly  and  constantly  made,  as  well 
for  the  signal  and  important  services  rendered  by  him  to 
e  good  cause  as  President  of  the  Union.  The  desponding 
le  evident  in  some  parts  of  the  Address  is  not  ours.  Had 
true  political  policy  been  adopted  by  High  Churchmen,  no 
sponding  tone  need  have  been  adopted  at  all.  As  men  have 
ivn  politically,  so  have  they  reaped.  Here  are  the  ex-Pre- 
[ent*s  valuable  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Ritual :— > 
•  e.  g,  Mr.  Coleridge's  Universities*  Tests  Abolition  BUI. 
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**  The  Bitnal  qnestion  is  one  which,  yon  will  agree  with  me, 
is  of  great  importance.  To  abolish  Scriptural  and  Catholic 
Ritual,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  unimpaired  the 
Catholic  Faith,  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  great  delusion. 
They  both  go  together :  and  if  one  falls,  both  will  fall.  The 
unfortunate  compromises  made  by  our  divines  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  to  satisfy  the  Puritans,  have  resulted 
in  the  partial  obscuration  of  the  true  faith  in  the  Church  of 
England.  With  the  loss  of  Lights,  Vestments,  and  Incense, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Objective  Presence  of  our  dear  Lord,  under 
the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  has  been  almost  forgotten  by  the 
majority  of  Churchmen;  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar,  i.e.  the 
shewing  forth  sacrificially  the  Atonement,  has  been  but  little 
esteemed ;  and  with  respect  to  the  great  Eucharistic  Service 
which  our  Lord  instituted,  another  has  been  substituted,  which, 
however  beautiful  and  edifying  it  maybe,  was  ordained  '  only  by 
man's  authoritv.'  As  it  has  been  in  former  times,  so  will  it  be 
in  the  future  of  the  Church  of  England,  if  any  radical  changes 
be  made  in  her  Ritual  law.  With  the  abolition  of  the  symbolic 
omamenla  of  the  Church,  doctrinal  loss  will  be  the  result; 
and  the  great  movement  now  going  on  will  become  stationaiy, 
and  will  gradually  cease.  Let  us  not  then  deceive  ourselves 
in  this  respect,  but  let  us  labour  the  more  earnestly  to 
maintain  the  whole  '  tittle '  of  our  Ritual  Law,  as  it  shadl  be 
interpreted  by  the  only  authority  we  can  recognise,  '  the  Church 
of  God.'" 

The  proposed  prosecution  of  Mr.  Bennett  is  a  step  of  very 
great  importance — more  so  possibly  than  its  rash  and  blind 
promoters  in  the  least  degree  imagine.  The  Gorham  case 
brought  about  the  adoption  of  a  base  and  wicked  non -natural 
interpretation  of  our  formularies  on  the  part  of  Low  Church- 
men, which  in  just  retribution  has  culminated  in  Dr.  Colenso's 
treatment  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  in  Mr.  Voysey's  interpreta- 
tion of  our  Blessed  Saviour's  sayings  and  teaching.  The 
Essays  and  Reviews  Judgment  secured  a  license  which  is 
ceiiainly  new  in  the  Church  of  England.  In  reference  to 
Ritual,  the  Puritans  have  been  continually  foiled.  When 
appeals  to  law  brought  no  advantages,  and  appeals  to  the  low 
passions  and  prejudices  of  ignorant  mobs  became  the  poUcy  of 
the  rump  of  a  once  reputable  school,  it  became  no  diflBcult 
labour  to  forecast  the  end.  Protestantism  is  simply  unde- 
veloped Infidelity,  and  so  it  will  turn  out  here.  What  may 
happen  in  Mr.  Bennett's  case  it  is  impossible  to  say.  His 
own  principle  of  action  and  policy  seems  to  be  set  forth  very 
lucidly  in  the  following  extract  from  his  public  Letter  to  Dr. 
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Posey,  the  whole  of  which  manifesto  desenres  special  atten- 
tion : — * 

"And  what  would  be  the  issue  ?  Unity  and  combination  is 
the  end  proposed.  The  severing  of  the  Church  into  such 
fragments  as  would  make  it  difficult  to  know  whether  any 
Church  at  all  remained  would  be  the  end  achieved.  Proceed 
by  any  system  of  compulsion,  and  one  or  other  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  must  eventually  be  cast  out.  Press  too  closely 
home  those  great  sacramental  observances  which  the  one 
party  holds  dear  on  the  other  which  understands  them  not, 
and  the  conscience  of  the  party  overwhelmed  with  the  unknown 
burden  would  give  way,  and  the  Church  would  quickly  be 
abandoned  for  Dissent.  While  the  two  great  wounds  of  schism 
exhibited  in  the  time  of  the  Puritans  and  of  John  Wesley  are 
still  bleeding,  is  it  a  time  for  the  extreme  advocates  of  Bitual 
to  force  their  opinions  on  the  weaker  brethren  ?  No.  They 
do  not,  they  will  not.  They  desire  it  not.  They  only  plead 
for  toleration  for  themselves.  On  the  other  band,  would 
those  of  whom  we  speak,  the  Calvinistic  or  Protestant  party, 
and  the  Bishops  who  represent  them — would  they,  looking 
upon  the  many  devoted  and  religious  Priests  who  have  gathered 
a  multitude  of  zealous  followers  around  them,  realizing  in  the 
English  Church  and  within  her  just  limits  the  catholicity 
which  they  love — deprive  them  of  the  power  which  as  yet 
remains  to  them,  of  fulfilling  the  solemn  obligations  of  their 
ordination  vow?  These  men,  strong  and  determined,  are 
deeply  impressed  with  a  notion,  that  while  their  lives  are  holy, 
and  their  good  works  among  the  poor  abundant,  they  may 
stimulate  and  keep  alive  the  faith  which  they  profess,  by  such 
religious  exercises  and  devout  ceremonies  as  are  vrithin  the 
permission  of  the  Church.  Will  the  Church  grudge  them  that 
privilege?  Will  those  who  have  power  use  it  recklessly 
against  them,  simply  because,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  there 
is  a  childish  cry  about  Rome  ? 

"  If  it  should  be  the  case  that  by  a  coming  legislation  manu- 
factured by  the  State  without  the  due  synodical  action  of  the 
Church,  a  legislation  which  should  not  be  Apostolical,  nor  ec- 
clesiastical, nor  just,  these  men  should  be  cast  out  of  the 
Church :  that  with  their  devotional  and  self-denying  lives  on 
account  of  obedience  to  what  is  undoubtedly  the  law  at  present 
they  should  be  deprived  of  their  benefices,  and  their  flocks 
scattered — what  it  remains  to  ask,   must  inevitably  be  the 

•  The  statement  at  p.  8,  that  the  **  Presence  of  our  Lord  upon  the 
altars  of  our  churohes  "  is  **  Tisible  '*  is  evidently  a  slip  of  the  pen  or  a 
printer's  eorror. 
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issue?  Mnltitndes  of  sonls  now  faithfhl  to  tho  Englisb 
Church,  but  then,  as  there  would  in  reality  be  no  Englidb 
Church,  but  only  a  Protestant  sect,  would  be  daily,  not  as 
hitherto  in  single  driblets,  but  in  unanimous  crowds,  filling  up 
the  list  of  converts  to  that  which  alone  in  such  a  case  (which 
Ood  forbid)  would  become  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  land. 
Eliminate  the  Catholic  element  and  disperse  it  by  unsettling 
the  minds  of  the  faithful,  and  what  would  remain  ?  The  Es- 
tablishment.  But  would  even  that  remain  long  ?  Would  it 
be  strong  enough  as  maintaining  dogmatic  faith  to  hold  its 
own,  or  in  pointof  fact  would  it  have  anything  to  hold  ?  Zeal 
and  fervour,  life  and  energy,  learning  and  determination,  would 
assail  it  as  an  army  on  its  two  flanks,  and  it  would  be  cut  to 
pieces  in  a  few  short  years  by  Romanism  on  the  right  and 
Dissent  on  the  left.  It  could  not  stand  the  brunt  of  those  two 
foes,  left  thus  to  itself.  A  Parliament  elected  by  household 
suffrage  and  without  religion  would  not  long  defend  it  in  its 
revenues,  its  cathedrals,  its  rich  deaneries,  and  its  well  en- 
dowed bishoprics.  All  would  soon  become  the  prey  of  the 
Philistines,  for  there  would  be  no  principle  or  position  of 
defence  within  it — a  dry  tree  without  sap,  a  skeleton  of  bones 
without  marrow,  a  crumbling  heap  of  sand  without  stability." 

With  regard  to  the  current  report,  which  certainly  has  some 
ground  of  foundation  in  this  extract,  that  Mr.  Bennett  may 
decline  to  plead  before  a  secular  court  as  to  the  truth  of 
Catholic  doctrines,  of  course  we  are  fully  alive  to  the  import- 
ance and  value  of  such  a  course  of  tactics.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  danger  of  alienating  many  who  would  be  warm 
allies,  by  what  may  look  a  little  quixotic.  For  there  being  no 
precedent  in  England  for  such  a  policy,  the  dangers  accompany- 
ing its  carrying-out  must  be  huge,  if  not  appalling.  One  point 
is  quite  clear,  however,  that  it  will  be  far  wiser  for  Mr.  Bennett 
to  keep  his  counsel  as  to  the  proposed  plan  of  defence,  than  to 
entrust  his  defence  to  the  English  Church  Union.  The  Union 
is  very  influential,  and  represents  a  large  section  of  the  High 
Church  party.  But  it  is  notorious  that  some  sections  are 
wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  unrepresented  on  its  governing  body. 
And  when  a  question  which  concerns  the  union  of  Church  and 
State,  as  well  as  its  probable  dis-union,  crops  up  most  unex- 
pectedly, reofarding  doctrine,  all  sides  should  have  a  voice 
in  determining  the  course  of  action.  A  bolder  or  abler 
champion  of  the  Catholic  Religion  than  Mr.  Bennett,  however, 
could  not  be  found.  He  has  never  failed,  and  never 
faltered.     While  others  have  hung  back,  and  declined  to  go 
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to  the  forefront,  he  has  never  shown  the  smallest  hesitation 
as  to  immediately  occupying  that  position.  He  has  not 
simply  preached  and  tidked,  or  urged  others  forward — a 
very  common  policy  with  some — but  has  acted  and  gone 
forward  most  valiantly  himself.  Plain  speaking  has  always 
been  his,  and  not  ''  the  stammering  utterances  of  ambiguous 
formularies:**  hence  the  hatred  and  detestation  with  which 
the  Puritans,  in  their  serials,  write  of  his  teaching  and  works. 
Hence,  in  fine,  the  present  prosecution. 

And  so,  with  cheering  word  of  hope  to  him  and  all,  we 
end.  The  crisis  at  present  upon  us  is  certainly  momentous 
and  threatening.  But  we  do  not  fear.  The  skies  are  dark 
and  the  winds  are  wild  and  hollow.  We  are  far  from  port. 
As  Archdeacon  Denison  has  so  ably  pointed  out  in  his  masterly 
and  spirit-stirring  Charge,^  an  almost  judicial  blindness  has 
seized  some  of  our  guides.  The  man  who  was  once  a  friend 
has  suddenly  become  a  foe.  Where  some  saw  security,  they 
now  find  intensified  dangers  and  perplexity  that  is  deep.  It 
is  not  the  wildness  of  the  storm  around,  however,  nor  the  un- 
usual blackness  of  the  night,  nor  the  clouding  over  of  the  stars, 
nor  the  weakness  of  the  vessel,  that  makes  our  position  so 
perilous.  It  is  the  false  hearts  and  base  mc^tives  of  pretended 
friends  on  board — the  loathsome  kiss  of  the  Erastian  Judas, 
the  scoffing  misbelief  of  the  reproduced  inhabitant  of  Caper- 
nanm — the  doubting  Protestant.  Let  us  note  and  remember 
this.  For  when  we  fully  know  the  true  state  of  our  increasing 
dangers,  we  shall  have  taken  the  first  step,  by  God's  favour, 
to  effectually  meet  and  finally  overcome  them. 

Beatissiue  Pateb. 

Joannes  Clemens  Gordon  Scotus  nuper  Bomsd  ad  fidem 
conversus  ad  pedes  Sanctitatis  vestrsB  humillime  provulutus, 
exponit,  quemadmodum  Episcopatus  gradum  in  patria  obti- 
nuerit,  ritu  hsereticorum  utcunque  consecratus.  Cum  autem 
hujusmodi  consecrationem  opinetur  esse  nullam,  ob  rationem 
huic  supplici  Libello  annexam,  et  summopere  desideret  ex  bug 
gradu  dubio  ac  suspense,  ad  certum  statum  Ecclesiasticum 
adscribi,  Deoque  et  Ecclesise  Catholic se  inservire,  idco 

Supplicat  reverenter  Orator,  ut  Sanctitas  vestra  declarare 
dignetur,  hujusmodi  ordinationem  esse  illegitimam  et  nullam ; 
atque  seoum,  ut  ordines  sacros  Catholioo  ritu  suscipere  queat, 
dispensare  et  Deus,  &c. 

Motivtim,  ob  quod  Aiiglicanorum  Heterodoxorum  ordinationei 
arbitratur  Orator,  cum  plurimd  CathoUcorum,  imo  et  hstirodox' 
orwn  parte,  nidlo  modo  validas  diet  posse. 

•  London :  Bivingtons,  1868. 
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Ut  enim  yalid®  dici  possent,  non  dnbie  duntaxat,  Teram 
certo  constare  oporteret,  apud  prsBtensos  Episcopos  Anglos 
residere  verum  Episcopatus  Characterem ;  legitimam  illos 
accepisse  ab  Ecclesia  Gatholica  per  successionem  aliquam  or- 
dinationem,  consecrationemque,  et  denique  ab  lUis  Pseudo- 
Episcopis  adhibitum  fuisse,  ac  etiamnum  adbiberi  essentialem 
iu  eorum  consecratiouibus,  formam,  materiam,  intentionemque. 
Etenim,  si  quid  ex  tribus  hisce,  nimirum  charactere,  legitima 
consecratione,  formaque,  aut  intentione  desit,  consecratiouem 
dici  nullam  et  invalidam  com  Theologis  omnibus  fateri  ne- 
ccsse  est. 

Quod  autem  primum  spectat,  fatentur  hseretici,  illius  re- 
gionis  doctissimi  (utpote  lumine  veritatis  convicti),   nullam 
apud  se  ordinandi  potestatem  esse,  qusB  ab  Ecclesia  Bomano- 
Gatholioa  derivata  in  eos  non  sit.  Id  confitetur  ingenue  Bridge- 
sius  Pseudo-Episcopus  Oxoniensis  in  Defensione  Begiminis,  Ac. 
p.   278.     Ecce  ejus  verba :   Si  fratres  noBtri  Papistas  tantum 
Laicos  esse  velint,  erimus  nos,  et  omnes  ministri  nostri,  meri  quoque 
Laid,     Nam  quis  nos  ordiiiavit  ministros,  nisi  qui  de  eorum  minit- 
terio  fuerunt  f     Nisi  fonan  a  poptUo  nUnisttos  fieri  vdint.     Quod 
ultimum  negat  Ministellus  ille.      At  non  est  illi  assentiendmn 
pro  ilia  parte,  quod  ministerium  a  Catholicis  (ut  prsB  se  fert) 
nabuerint,  cum  nullam  sucoessivaB  ordinationis  rationem  i^erat. 
Eao  autem  sublata,  nulla  alia  consecrationis  apud  bsBreticos 
istos  extant  vestigia,  prsBter  ministerium  a  populo,  vel  Principe 
Laico  acceptum.    Itaque,  si  nulla  legitima  ordinatio  Consecra* 
tioque  Sacerdotalis  aut  Episcopalis  in  illos  manarit,  ab  Or- 
thodoxis     Bomano-Catholicis    Episcopis ;    igitur    et    nullam 
characterem,  nullamque  habent  in  se  Gonsecrationem ;  atque 
adeo  banc  in  alios  nequeunt  valide  conferre.     Sed  ne  solis  hac 
in  re  ^quod  hujus  dubii  caput  est)  videatur  Orator  hflereticorum 
assertionibus  inniti,  invaliditatem  Gonsecrationum  his   argu- 
mentis  ex  historia  depromptis  iuvicte  probat.     Gonstat,  nullum 
Episcopum  Gatholicum  in  schismate  et  vene  Fidei  Abjuratione 
Anglicana  ad  partes  transiisse  hsBreticorum,  prseter  unum  Ante- 
nium  Kitchin  nomine,  Episcopum  Landaffensem,  doctrina  et 
scientia  inter  caeteios  infirmum,    qui  tamen  nefando   muneri 
ordinandi  a  Begnia  Elizabetha  deputatus,  tantum  abfuit  ut  id 
exequeretur,  ut  coecum  se,  adeoque  imposito  muneri  imparem 
simularit,  facinusque  detest atus,  nullis  minis  ad  id  unquam 
adduci  potuerit  (ita  Hardingus  in   Confutatione  Apologetica, 
Part  II.  c.  2).     id  ipsum  Stous,  Chronologista  Anglus  subinde 
agnovit,  etsi  suis  id  Annalibus  inserere,  metu  regiminis,   non 
sit  ausus,  uti  testator  nobilis  vir  D.  Constabilis  in  Manuscripto 
proprio,  pag.  13. 

Agebat  quoque  sub  id  tempus  in  Turri  Londonensi  Archie- 
piscopus  quidam  Hibemus,  quem  proposita  Hbertate  et  prsemiis 
hseretici  deprecabantur,    ut  misertus  orbitatis  sute  Ecdesis 
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Ministros  ordinaret.  At  vir  bonus,  inquit  Sanderns  de  Schis- 
mate,  pag.  400.  Nulla  modo  adduci  potuit,  ut  hareticia  sacra$ 
manus  imponerat^  vel  alieno  peccato  communicaret ,  Gum  autem 
lueretici  sua  se  spe  cecidisse  viderunt,  inito  consilio  in  Tabernam 
ad  Caput  Equi  in  platea  Cheapside  Londini.  condicto  die  con- 
yeniunt  anno  1559,  et  quid  agendum  statuunt.  Ac  tandem 
tumultaris  opere  ex  prsesentibus  (aderant  enim  plures) 
Joannem  Scorium  Apostatem  Beligiosum,  hand  Episcopum, 
deligunt,  qui  ordinationis  speciem  perageret.  Is  legerat  ex 
Beformatis  Tunii  cujusdam  librum  secundum  de  Ecclesia,  cap.  4, 
impositionem  in  Ecclesia  manuum  nihil  aliud  olim  fuisse,  quam 
dexteraB  in  dexteram,  amicitiae  ergo,  injectionem.  Jubet  itaque 
adstantes  in  genua  procumbere,  et  apprehensa  cujusdam 
Parkeri  laici  dextra,  Eia^  inquit,  Domine  Episcope  CatUuarienns^ 
surge. 

Pari  modo  aliqui  ex  iis,  qui  aderant,  hoc  ritu  ordinayit. 
Ita  accidisse  testatus  est  oculatus  testis  Thomas  Eeal,  Pro- 
fessor lingusB  HebraicsB  Oxonii,  cuidam  suo  amico  Heberlei, 
cum  uterque  Beligionis  causd  exul  ex  patria  in  Belgio  degeret. 
Prodiit  quidem  anno  1618,  hoc  est  54  annis  post  prasdictum 
factum,  liber  Londini  editus,  cujusdam  FormalistsB  Angli, 
Francisci  Masoni  nomine  :  is  praetendit,  se  in  Archive  quodam 
invenisse  Episcoporum  successionem  a  Catholicis  ordinatorum. 
Bed  ab  omnibus  exploditur,  quia  nemirum  sui  dicti  mullam 
probationem  affert.  Itaque  illos  constat,  nuUam  ab  Ecclesia 
vera  accepisse  ordinationem  yalidam,  adeoque  nee  characterem 
nllam,  ac  pronide  eorum  ordinationes  esse  invalidas  et 
nollas. 

Adde,  quod  licet  per  successionem  legitimam,  aliquam  haere- 
ticus  quispiam  Ordinationem  Consecrationemque  Episcopalem 
accepisset  (quod  tamen  nuUo  argumento  probatur)  Etiamnum 
eorum  Ordmationem  invalidaB  dicendaB  essent  ob  defectum  ma- 
teriaB,  formae  et  intentionis  debitaa.  Nulla  enim  materia  utuntur, 
nisi  forte  traditione  Bibliorum,  nulla  forma  legitima:  imo 
formam  Catholicorum  abjecere,  et  commutavere  in  banc: 
Accipe  potestatem  pradtcandi  verhum  Dei,  et  adminhtrandi  sancta 
ejus  Saeramenta;  quad  essentialiter  dififert  a  formis  Orthodoxis. 
Deinde,  quaB  intentio  ab  illis  formari  poterit,  qui  negant 
Christum  aut  primam  Ecclesiam  ullum  incruentum  instituisse 
Sacrificium  ?  Sublato  autem  Sacrificio,  tollitur  Sacerdos,  sub- 
lato  Sacerdote,  tollitur  Episcopus,  sublato  alterturo  tollitur,  ut 
ail  S.  Hieron.  Dial,  contra  Luciferanos,  Ecclesia,  Fides  et 
Evaiiffelium. 

Denique  constant  semper  in  Anglia  fuit  praxis,  ut  si  haereti- 
corum  Ministrorum  ad  gremium  revertatur  EcclesiaB,  secularis 
instar  habeatur.  Unde  si  ligatus  sit  Matrimonio,  in  eodem 
permaneat ;  sui  liber,  et  ad  statum  Ecclesiasticum  transire  velit, 
aliorom  Catholicorum  more  ordinetur,  toI  si  libueriti  uxorem 
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ducat.  Ergo,  etc.  Feria  5,  die  17,  Aprilis  1704,  in  Congregatioae 
generali  S.B.  et  nniyersalis  Inqnisitionis,  habiter  in  Palatio 
Apostolico  apud  S.  Petrum  eorum  Sanctissimo  D.N.D.,  Clem- 
ente  Divina  Providentia  Papa  XI.  ao  Eminentissimis  et  Bever- 
endissimis  Dominus  8.  B.  Ecclesiaa  Cardinalibus,-  in  iota 
Bepubl.  Christiana  contra  haareticam  pravitatem  generalibiu 
Inquisitoribus,  a  S.  Sede  Apostolioa  specialiter  deputatis. 

Lecto  supradicto  Memoriali,  Sanctissimus  D.  noster  Papa 
prsdictus  auditus  votis  eonmdem  Eminentissimorum,  decreTift 
quod  praedictus  Joannes  Clemens  Gordon  ^  Orator  ex  integro  ad 
omnes  ordines,  etiam  sacros  et  Presbjteratus  promovejitur,  et 

2uatenu8   non    fuerit    Sacramento    Confirmationis    munitui, 
lonfirmetur. 

Joseph  :  Baptolxts,  S.  B., 
et  Universalis  Inqnisitionis  Notarius, 
Locus  S  Sigilli. 


(    278    ) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE    CHURCH    IN    SPAIN. 

9  J.M.J.  D.O. 

Bit.  Sib, — A  feeling  of  sincere  sympathy  for  the  Be-imion 
'ement  now  going  on  in  England  having  induoed  me  to 
>me  a  subscriber  to  the  Union  Beyiew,  I  received  tiie  fint 
iber  of  this  year  lately,  through  Mr.  Lewtas,  Bookseller, 
Bue  Nova  de  Carmo,  Lisbon.  I  was  greatly  struck  with 
e  of  the  articles,  especially  by  the  truly  Catholic  feeling 
Ae  in  many  of  them.  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  a  little 
testantism  yet  peeping  out  here  and  there,  and  especially  in 
place,  were  there  was  an  assertion  that  reminded  me 
ngly  of  Exeter  Hall,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  But  from  the 
)  of  the  rest  of  the  article,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  writer 
been  misled,  and  would  be  as  happy  to  be  set  right  as  I  am 
»eing  able  to  set  him  right. 

What  I  refer  to  is  a  passage  occurring  in  page  4,  No.  XXXI., 
uary,  1868.— 

''  The  words  of  the  Gloria  Fatri  are  an  ascription  of  glory 
le  due  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  say,  as  they  have  done  in 
in,  *  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
y  Ghost,  and  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
"  is  deliberately  to  pay  divine  honour  to  a  creature,  beside 
)lving  a  gross  heresy." 

^ow,  I  am  a  Catholic  Priest,  of  the  third  order  of  S.  Dominic, 
Friar  of  an  Order  that  has  ever  been  distinguished  for  its 
)tion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  :  so  you  will  believe  me  when 
U  you  that  the  Church  would  never  allow  such  a  formula 
be  above  to  be  used  in  any  case.  As  to  its  ever  having  been 
I  at  all,  even  by  the  most  ignorant  persons  in  Portugal  or 
In,  I  can  most  confidently  and  firmly  deny.  Such  a  horrible 
pliemy  could  only  spring  from  the  brains  of  some  miserable 
it  of  the  mischievous  Anti-Catholic  Bible  and  Tract  Societies, 

are  busy  trying  to  upset  the  faith  in  this  country  by  all 
s  of  slanders  against  the  Church.  I  have  been  in  this 
itry  twelve  years ;  I  was  ordained  here  in  1858,  and  in  1859, 
:  a  short  visit  to  my  native  country.  North  Wales,  I  returned 
er,  and  received  faculties  as  a  Missionary  Apostolic  to 
ch,  hear  confessions,  &c.,  wherever  I  was  called  by  the 
sh  Priests,  or  the  necessities  of  a  district  required  a  little 
tual  renovation, — ^in  fact,  what  we  call  a  Muision.     Very 

1868.  T 
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well:  this  kind  of  '<  roving  commission,'*  which  is  granted  in 
the  first  place  by  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  and  in  the  second  is 
backed  by  the  Bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  Missions  are 
to  be  given,  gives  a  Priest  great  facilities  for  learning  the 
spiritual  state  of  the  people.  After  having  preached  twentj 
regular  Missions,  besides  several  Lent  and  ordinary  Sunday 
and  Holy  Day  sermons;  after  catechizing,  instructing,  and 
hearing  confessions  for  the  last  nine  years,  in  the  most 
neglected  and  corrupted  parts  of  Portugal,  that  is,  just  about 
Lisbon,  and  here  and  there  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  I 
can  tell  you  I  have  never  met  a  Portuguese  sufficiently  ignorant 
to  utter  such  a  blasphemy  as  that.  Poor  people !  they  have  heea 
sadly  neglected  by  their  clergy  since  1884,  when  the  suppression 
of  the  convents  threw  all  the  work  upon  the  parochisJ  clergy, 
who  had  up  to  then  depended  upon  the  Friars  for  the  catechlx- 
ing,  preaching,  and  hearing  confessions,  and  were  themselves 
only  accustomed  to  attend  the  Baptisms,  Marriages,  Burials, 
and  the  general  supervision  of  their  flocks.  Since  that  time, 
the  spirit  of  infidelity  which  has  been  sweeping  fitfully  but 
surely  over  Europe  since  1790,  has  invaded  this  country.  Every 
obstacle  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  ordination  of  Priests ;  men 
not  choosing  to  teach  and  practise  after  a  most  worldly  and  time- 
serving fashion,  are  promoted  to  no  dignities,  all  benefices  being 
in  the  gift  of  the  Government ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  Parish  Priests  are  fast  becoming  mere  Government  employee, 
attending  more  to  elections  and  civil  business  than  to  the  care 
of  souls.  But  even  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  though  the  poor 
people  have  been  woefully  neglected,  still  the  faith  is  strong 
among  them,  and  the  old  folk  hand  down  to  the  young  the 
pure  tradition  of  doctrine  as  they  received  it  from  their 
fathers  :  and  rare  indeed  is  it  to  find  a  Portuguese  who  would 
not  astonish  some  of  your  bran  new  theologians  in  England  by 
the  simplicity  with  which  they  would  answer  on  the  great 
Mysteries  of  our  Holy  Faith. 

If  this  be  the  case  in  Portugal,  it  is  still  better  in  Spain,  for  the 
Spanish  clergy  have  ever  been  more  exemplary  and  better 
educated  than  these  here  ;  and  as  a  missionary,  I  have  had 
many  a  Spaniard  at  my  knee,  and  can  say  that,  as  a  rule,  I  have 
found  them  better  instructed  in  their  religion  than  Portuguese 
of  the  same  class. 

I  sav  all  this  without  bitterness,  because  I  am  sure  the 
assertion  arose  from  some  mistake ;  for  I  thoroughly  sympathise 
with  the  struggle  for  Ee-union,  the  striving  after  truth,  the 
anxiety  for  salvation,  the  true  spirit  of  devotion,  and  the  beauti- 
ful humility  to  be  found  in  every  page  of  the  Union  Review. 
I  remember  my  own  struggles  to  overcome  old  prejudices, 
the  difficulty  I  had  to  thi*ow  off  the  old  Protestant  eggshell  yet 
clinging  to*^  me  as  the  son  of  a  High  Church  but  still  very 
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"Protestant"  clergyman  in  North  Wales.  In  my  time  and  in 
that  country  it  would  have  been  a  perilous  thing  to  hint  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  ''Catholic/'  or  that  my  poor  father 
was  a  ''Priest.*'  What  an  uproar  it  would  have  raised  in 
Bhoscolyn,  Llanfairyeubwll,  and  Llanfihangelynnhywn !  But, 
with  the  blessing  God,  I  have  crossed  the  Bubicon,  and  am  safe 
in  the  Blessed  Fold,  where  doubt  and  fear  enter  not.  I  have 
received  my  Orders  from  one  whom  I  was  perfectly  certain  was  a 
Bishop,  with  succession  and  jurisdiction  equally  Apostolical. 
And  the  better  to  secure  my  salvation  by  having  a  holy  work  to 
do,  and  help  to  do  it,  I  am  professed  in  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Dominick,  i.e.  in  the  Teaching  Third  Order,  whose  work  is  teach- 
ing, catechizing,  and  preaching  missions,  and  attached  to  the 
venerable  old  house  of  Corpo  Santo,  now,  alas !  fallen  &om  its 
high  estate.  Wearily,  wearily  are  we  working  here  to  stem  the 
tide  of  infidelity  which  flows  deep  and  wide  all  around  us,  and 
is  insensibly  creeping  even  among  our  poor  people  here.  God 
help  us  !  it  is  difficult  work.  So  we  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  you 
in  England,  "  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,"  as  you  express  it 
yourselves,  and  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  help  you  to  pull  "  the 
wall "  down  altogether,  so  that  there  shall  be  but  One  Fold 
under  One  Shepherd. 

I  remain, 
Ever  most  truly  yours  in  Christ, 

Fb.  H.  B.  M.  HUGHES,  O.P., 

Miss.  Ap. 
8.  Domingo  de  Bsnifica, 

Near  Lisbon, 

February  Idlh,  1868. 


"THE  KISS  OP  PEACE.*' 

Sib, — May  I  through  the  medium  of  your  columns  draw  the 
attention  of  the  author  of  the  "  Eiss  of  Peace"  and  of  your 
readers  to  the  following  passages  ? 

I.  Mr.  Cobb  says,  "  The  nutritive  properties  of  a  thing  " 
are  "  its  '  accidents '  and  not  its  '  substance.'  "  And  again, 
''Latin  theology  and  scholastic  definition  would  in  this  case 
employ  the  word  '  a<5cidents.'  " 

S.  Thomas  Aquinas  says   {Sum.   Theol.,  pars  iii.  Qufldst. 

Lxsvii.  Art.  5),  "  Quantitas  dimensiva  panis  et  vini 

accipit  miraculnse  vim  et    proprietatem    substantias ;    et  ideo 

Sotest  transire  in  substantiam  et  dimcnsionem."  And  again 
e  entirely  accepts  the  following  definition  in  the  next  article, 
«« Alimentum  mUrii,  prout  est  substantia  quaedam,  auget  autem 
pront  est  aliquid  quantum." 

That  if  to  say  that  S.  Thomas,  the  asgel  of  the  schools  and 
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the  prinea  of  Latin  theologians,  distinctly  holds  thai  in  the 
ordinary  language  of  metapbysics,  a  thing  nourishes  inasmndi 
as  it  is  a  substance ;  although  in  the  case  of  the  Holy  Eoofaarirt 
be  beUeves  that  by  a  special  miracle  the  accident  of  dimoutn 
quantity  (instead  of  the  substance  which  on  his  view  has  eeand 
to  exist),  both  generates  and  nourishes. 

The  following  Latin  scholastic  theologians  among  othexi 
appear  to  agree  with  S.  Thomas  that,  except  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  special  miracle,  it  is  the  substance  that  nourishsi: 
8.  Albertus  Magnus,  8.  Bonaventura,  Alexander  Alensis,  Soto, 
Caietan,  Pope  Lmocent  III.,  Bisl,  Lugo  and  8uares.  I  tiks 
the  list  from  Dr.  Pusey*s  wonderful  work,  *'  The  Dootiins 
of  the  Beal  Presence  from  the  Fathers,*'  pp.  155 — 159.  Appa- 
rently De  Pslude  is  the  only  one  that  maintained  the  oppouto 
opinion. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Cobb*s  statement  thst 
"  Latin  theology  asd  scholastic  definition  would  in  this  osm 
employ  the  wora  <  accidents,' ''  is  hardly  warranted  by  the  fists 
of  we  case. 

U.  Mr.  Cobb  throughout  his  book  is  perpetually  trying  to 
impress  on  us  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation 
asserts  nothing  more  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Beal  Presenos, 
that  it  is  merely  the  scholastic  way  of  stating  that  doctrine.  I 
do  not  say  that  this  view  is  not  correct,  but  I  do  say  that  if  it 
is  correct,  the  schoolmen  were  all  wrong,  and  seeing  that  Mr. 
Oobb  implies  that  '*  Jis  has  served  his  apprenticeship  in 
scbolastio  theology/*  it  is  most  marvellous  to  me  that  ht 
should  not  have  discovered  so  patent  a  fact.  Take  for  example 
our  own  Duns  Scotus,  the  "  Doctor  subtilis,**  the  great 
patriarch  of  Franciscan  theology :  he  says,  (I  quote  Dr.  Pusey's 
translation,  pp.  18 — 21),  **  The  truth  of  the  Eucharist  can  be 
maintained  without  Transubstantiation;'*  and  again,  *<  In 
matters  of  belief  handed  down  to  us  generally,  a  mode  is  not  to 
be  fixed  upon  which  is  most  difficult  to  understand,  and  which 
is  attended  by  more  inconveniences.  But  that  the  Body  of 
Christ  is  delivered  to  us  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  a  truth 
delivered  to  us  generally.  But  this  way  of  understanding  it, 
that  the  substance  of  the  bread  is  not  there,  seems  more 
difficult  to  maintain  and  more  inconveniences  follow  thereon, 
than  if  we  suppose  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  is  there." 

Take  again  Cardinal  Peter  D'Ailly,  the  teacher  of  Oerson 
and  the  president  of  a  (Western)  General  Council:  he  says, 
(I  again  quote  Dr.  Pusey's  translation,  p.  25),  ''It  is  exceeding 
(valde)  possible  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  should  coexist 
with  the  Substance  of  the  Body ;  ....  it  is  plain  that  this 
mode  is  possible,  nor  is  it  repugnant  to  reason  or  to  the 
authority  of  the  Bible.  Nay,  it  is  easisr  to  understand  and 
itwre  reawnabU  than  any  of  the  others,  because  it  supposeo  that 
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the  Biibstftnoe  of  bread  oonveyeth  (deferct)  the  aooidents,  and 
not  that  the  Substance  of  the  Body  of  Christ  doth  so.  And 
thus  it  does  not  suppose  accidents  without  a  snbject,  which  is 
one  of  the  difficulties  here  supposed.  But  if  it  be  said,  that  it 
■eemeth  a  greater  difficulty  that  two  bodily  substances  should 
be  together,  I  say  no." 

Cardinal  D'Ailly  sums  up  by  adopting  Transubstantiation 
thus  :  "  Although  it  does  not  follow  evidently  from  Scripture 
that  it  is  so/'  (t.^.  that  the  substance  of  bread  does  not 
remain,)  "nor  either,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  from  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Church,  yet  since  the  Church  rather  favours  it  and 
the  oonmion  opinion  of  saints  and  doctors,  therefore  I  hold  it." 

lU.  Mr.  Cobb  says,  "There  cannot  be  two  substances 
under  one  set  of  accidents,'*  and  this  statement,  he  says, 
"  simply  asserts  an  independent  law  of  reason,"  **  a  primary 
law  of  thought,"  only  stated  in  the  language  of  the  schools. 
Now  we  have  already  seen  Cardinal  D'Ailly  asserting  that  **itis 
erceediriff  possible*'  that  two  substances  should  co-exist  under  one 
set  of  accidents  ;  but  perhaps  he  stood  alone  ?  what  view  did 
the  other  schoolmen  take  of  the  matter  ?  Hurtado,  a  Roman 
theologian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  shall  tell  us.  He  says, 
P  quote  Dr.  Pusey's  translation,  p.  29,)  **  Scotus,  Durandus, 
Bichard  a  medid  villa,  Sotus,  Caietan,  Suarez  and  Vasquez 
teach  that  the  Body  of  Christ  could  be  present  under  the 
speeies  of  bread,  the  substance  of  bread  remaining  under  those 
species ;  because  there  is  in  this  no  contradiction  or  repug- 
nance;" and  Suarez  says  that  "this  is  the  more  common 
opinion  of  theologians,"  (t.  e.  the  possibility,  not  the  fact,  of 
oo-existence.)  Hurtado  adds  that  "  the  Body  of  Christ  not 
only  can  become  present  under  the  species  of  bread,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  abiding  under  them,  but  moreover  while  It 
abides,  It  can  be  united  with  them." 

IV.  Mr.  Cobb  throughout  his  book  teaches  that  the  identity 
of  the  accidents  can  continue  even  when  the  identity  of  the 
substance  ceases,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  accidents 
being  supported  by  no  subject.  Now  what  view  of  this  matter 
do  S.  Augustine  and  S.  John  Damascene,  the  typical  Western 
and  Eastern  Catholic  metaphysicians,  take  ?  S.  Augustine 
•ays,  "The  subject  cannot  be  changed,  unless  that  which 
exists  in  the  subject  be  changed  also ;"  and  again,  "In  no  way 
ean  form  or  cdour,  &c.,  detach  itself  from  that  subject  in 
which  it  exists  inseparably;"  and  again,  "  But  perchance  it  may 
be  that  the  subject  perishing,  that  which  is  in  the  subject  may 
r«main.  What  shall  ever  persuade  me  of  this  ?"  And  similarly 
S.  John  Damasoene  says,  "Accident  is  that  which  cannot  exist 
in  itself  but  is  contemplated  in  the  essence."  (The  translations 
ara  from  Dr.  Pusey,  np.  261 — 264.)  As  Dr.  Pusey  remarks,  no 
'^  Catholio  woud  think  of  saying  now,  '*  Qualitiea  eatmot 
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exist  without  the  subject  in  which  they  are,"  which  are  the 
words  of  S.  Augustine. 

I  most  sincerely  hope,  and  in  fact  believe  with  Mr.  CoU, 
that  in  reality  the  Roman  and  the  £nglish  Church  agree  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  but  I  must  protest  against  the 
attempt  to  saddle  us  with  a  phraseology  which  must  be  utterly 
incomprehensible  and  misleading  to  an  uneducated  mind,  and, 
as  Duns  Scotus  says,  <*  an  occasion  of  repelling  from  the  faith 
all  philosophers,  or  at  least  an  occasion  of  hindering  them  from 
being  converted  to  the  faith." 

Of  course  if  the  Catholic  Church  shall  ever  define  Trail- 
substantiation  to  be  of  faith,  one  would  submit  to  its  decision 
at  once  and  for  ever,  but  considering  that  the  Church  has  not 
spoken,  and  that,  as  Roman  Catholics  admit,  {e.g.  Melohior 
Canus,  Biel,  Scotus,  D*Ailly,)  the  doctrine  is  not  expressed  in 
Scripture,  and  that,  as  Suarez  says,  '*  the  old  opinion  was  that 
the  matter  of  bread  remains/'  and  that  in  fact,  as  Dr.  Pnsej 
shows,  the  fathers  did  not  teach  Transubstantiation  but  rather 
co-existence ;  and  lastly,  that  the  English  Church  in  statiiig  the 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  both  in  her  formularies  and  in 
the  writings  of  her  doctors  has  ever  avoided  the  phraseology  of 
Transubstantiation,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  an  English 
Catholic  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  tradition  rather  than  to 
strike  out  new  lines  for  himself,  and  to  refrain  at  any  rate  from 
using  the  terminology  of  Transubstantiation  in  his  public 
teaching,  although  as  the  question  seems  purely  metaphysiealt 
and  the  Church  has  never  defined  <'  co-existence  "  to  be  of  faith, 
I  suppose  he  may  hold  either  ^dew  privately  as  a  pious  opinion. 

Apologising  for  trespassing  so  long  on  your  time,  and,  if  yott 
should  insert  this  letter,  on  your  space  also, 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Februaiy  28th,  1868.  DISCIPULUS. 


THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

Sir, — Whilst  there  is  so  much  desii*e  now  prevalent,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  to  promote  Unity  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  is 
there  not  some  lukewarmncss  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
Jews  into  that  Church  ?  We  are  told  that  their  bringing  in 
shall  be  as  **  life  from  the  dead,"  and  do  we  not  above  all  things 
in  these  days  require  the  quickening  of  the  deadening  faith  of 
the  Church  ?  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  comparative 
apathy  shown  on  this  point  is  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
idea  that  it  is  a  useless  efifort  to  attempt  by  human  means  their 
conversion.  But  is  it  so  ?  Even  should  it  please  the  Almighty 
to  awaken  the  nation  miraculously  in  a  day,  as  many  expect. 
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pursued  to  convince  them  that  it  is  obtuscuess  (not  constancy 
to  the  law  of  their  forefathers,  as  thej  hold)  that  keeps  them 
back  horn  the  Christian  Belief,  which  i»  toe  belief  of  their 
forefathers  fulfilled  ?  Were  they  led  to  see,  like  their  great 
countryman  S.  Paul,  that  they  have  verily  continued  in  error 
because  they  thought  they  ought  not  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as 
their  Messiah,  and  that  in  so  doing — conscientiously — they  have 
ignored  the  highest  honour  that  God  could  vouchsafe  a  nation, 
in  that  when  it  pleased  Him  to  redeem  mankind,  it  was  a 
Jewish  maiden,  a  daughter  of  Abraham,  that  He  selected  to 
bear  the  Divine  Heir  by  Whom  He  effected  that  Bedemption — 
that  instead  of  inerely  granting  to  the  Jews  in  their  long 
looked  for  Messiah  a  temporal  King  who  should  emancipate 
their  nation  &om  a  foreign  yoke  and  restore  <'  the  kingdom  to 
Israel,"  He  gave  their  Messiah  not  only  to  be  the  ''  glory  of 
His  people  Israel,"  but  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  the  King, 
not  of  Israel  only,  but  of  earth  and  heaven, — would  they  not 
fall  down,  as  8.  Paul  did,  in  honest,  manly,  grateful  repentance 
at  the  feet  of  their  Divine  countryman  and  aclmowledge  Him 
as  their  '<  Lord  and  their  God  "  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  Jews 
cannot  believe  the  greatness  of  the  honour  vouchsafed  them, 
that  they  do  not  see  what  all  Christendom  acknowledges  ?  is  it 
not  that  they  require  to  have  their  view  elevated,  rather  than 
ingratitude  imputed  to  them  ?  is  it  not  ignorance  rather  than 
insensibility  that  causes  apparent  ingratitude  in  the  compatriots 
of  **  the  Lord  our  God  "  ? 

Would  you  kindly  admit  these  suggestions  from 

Yours,  &c.| 

H.B. 
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LATIH  YEBSION  OF  IfB.  H.  F.  LYTB'S  HTMN. 

'*  Ifana  nobisoom :  quoniam  adTesperasoity  et  indinata  mI 
jam  dies,— B.  Lun  xxiv.  29. 

Mane  mecnm :  yeaperasoit : 
Densa  cesium  tenebrasoit 

Ocius  oaligine. 
Core  ri  deest  levamen 
Desolati  Tu  Solamen 

Mane  mecum,  Domine  f 

Fngit  dies  inclinata ; 
Terra  moeret,  spoliata 

Oloriamm  gaudiis : 
Bed  dnm  mundns  evanescit, 
Brevis  vita  dum  senescit, 

Tu  manes  Immobilis. 

Cito  vicerit  Temptator, 
Ni  per  boras  sis  Salvator ; 

Nunquam  Te  non  egeo : 
Adjutore  Te  prsesente 
Vel  per  nubes  dirigente 

Vel  per  soles  gaudeo. 

Te  juvante  fugit  metus, 
Nee  amarus  augit  fletus  ; 

Vis  malonim  toUitur ; 
Et  quid  babet  Mors  dolorum  7 
Ubi  virtus  infemorum  ? 

Si  Tu  mecimi,  vincitur ! 

Te  per  umbras  cemam  lucem, 
Super  astra  sequar  Ducem, 
Quum  tuenti  ponas  crucem 

Sub  caduco  lumine : 
Nunc  e  ccbHs  oriundo  : 
Sole  nubes  cedunt  mundo : 
Tu  vivente,  moribundo, 

Mane  mecum,  Domine. 

J.  E.  P. 
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Child  of  sorrow,  heir  of  Badnesfl, 

Welcome  to  the  choirs  above, 
Minstrels  of  perennial  gladness 

In  the  festive  realms  of  Love : 
We  have  watch'd  thee  on  thy  way ; 
We  have  heard  thee  weep  and  pray. 

Other  pilgrims  came  before  thee ; 

Others  thought  the  journey  long; 
And  we  bore  them,  as  we  bore  thee, 

On  our  unseen  pinions  strong, 
From  their  first  baptismal  breath 
To  the  last  dark  wave  of  Death. 

Thro'  the  desert  without  fountain, 
O'er  the  hot  and  blinding  sand, 

O'er  the  bleak  and  ice-ridged  mountain, 
O'er  the  sea- waste  without  strand. 

Thro'  the  torture,  flood  and  flame, 

One  by  one,  the  pilgrims  came. 

All  had  crosses  :  some  were  lighter, 
Some  were  heavier ;  just  as  Ood 

Found  them  weaklier,  found  them  mightier 
To  accept  His  chastening  rod : 

All  had  sorrow,  pain,  or  loss  ; 

None  came  here  without  his  cross. 

Many  doubted  if  they  ever 
Should  the  blissful  bourn  attain, 

Fear'd  to  die,  lest  death  should  sever 
Them  from  their  eternal  gain, 

Fear'd  to  live,  lest  life  should  win 

Only  the  reward  of  sin. 

Many  felt  that  they  had  rather 
They  had  never  seen  the  light. 

Fancied  Ood  no  more  their  Father 
Nor  their  friends  the  saints  in  white, 

That  their  blessed  first  estate 

Now  was  changed  to  reprobate. 

Many  used  their  eyes  for  fountains, 
Shedding  salt  tears  night  and  day ; 

Many  made  of  hillocks  mountains. 
Intercepted  on  their  way : 

Many  thought  the  ways  oi  Heavex^ 

Strangely  hard  toward  men  forgiven. 
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Many  saw  their  offispring  spaming 
Wisdom's  yoke  and  pleasant  ways. 

Into  dark  misgiving  turning 
Every  hope  of  earUer  days, 

Hard  and  bold  in  vice,  with  no 

Pity  for  their  parents*  woe. 

Many  feared  their  sins  had  dyed  them 
With  such  deep  and  fatal  stains, 

That  the  fount  of  blood  supplied  them 
In  Emmanuel's  bursting  veins 

Had  not  power  to  lave  and  clean 

Sinners  such  as  they  had  been. 

Many  mourned  their  loves  departed. 
Leaving  none  so  loved  behind ; 

Desolate  and  broken-hearted 
In  their  lonely  shades  they  pined ; 

Pined,  but  murmured  not,  nor  said, 

<*  Would  that  we  were  also  dead." 

Many  leam'd  to  fade  and  languish 
Ere  the  spring  of  life  was  jtast, 

Lingered  in  mysterious  anguish, 
Deep  and  deepening  to  the  last. 

Grace  to  bear  the  bitter  grief 

Was  their  sickness'  sole  relief. 

Many  fought  with  feud  internal 
'Gainst  a  host  of  demon-sprites, 

With  incessant  shafts  infernal. 
Poisoning  all  their  pure  delights  ; 

Fought,  but  never  cleared  the  field ; 

Conquer'd,  only  not  to  yield. 

Child  of  sorrow,  heir  of  sadness, 
Welcome  where  the  pilgrims  meet 

With  perennial  hymns  of  gladness 
Tlouiid  their  Saviour's  mercy-seat. 

Thou  liast  toil'd  and  fought  with  them, 

TJiou  wilt  share  tlieir  diadem. 

Now  no  more  a  day  of  soitow 
Spreads  before  thy  waking  eyes. 

But  the  everlasting  morrow 
Of  the  saints  in  Paradise. 

God  Himself  no  end  can  see 

Of  thy  wondrous  bliss  to  be. 
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Never  through  these  gates  can  enter 

Sin  or  suffering,  death  or  pain, 
Fixed  unfailing,  as  a  centre, 

In  thy  Ood  shalt  thou  remain ; 
Never  can  the  Serpent  creep 
O'er  the  heavenly  ramparts'  steep. 

Hear'st  thou  that  unearthly  singing 

Far  in  yonder  fields  of  light 
Whence  we  came  to  meet  thee,  winging 

Fleetly  our  enraptured  flight  ? 
Thither  now  our  charge  we  oring, 
And  depose  thee  near  our  King. 

Oh  !  how  little  now  will  seem  thee 

All  the  anguish  thou  hast  borne ; 
All  will  like  an  uneasy  dream  be 

Chased  before  the  conquering  mom. 
Scarcely  will  thy  memory  keep 
Trace  of  woe  that  seem'd  so  deep. 

Go.    He  waits  thee.    Fall  before  Him, 

Overwhelm'd  with  rapture  fall; 
Ransomed,  pardoned,  saved,  adore  Him, 

For  to  Him  thou  owest  all. 
All  the  Kingdom  hath  is  thine : 
Thou  thyself  art  made  divine. 


(  a84  ) 
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Father  Lockhart^s  pamphlet  on  the  Roman  Qu$stion  (Lon« 
don :  Philp)  has  a  value  from  one  point  of  view,  thongh  of  a 
kind  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  is  intended  by  its  amiable  and 
accomplished  anthor.  It  is  not  the  least  inconvenience  of  the 
indefinite  prolongation  of  the  temporaiv  ttatus  quo  in  Italy,  that 
it  supplies  a  ready  test  for  the  use  of  the  dominant  party  in 
the  Roman  Church  to  bully  or  cajole  into  subjection  every  one 
among  their  fellow  Ohurchmen  who  dares  to  call  his  soul  his 
own.  There  are  very  few  who  have  the  moral  nerve  to  refuse, 
sooner  or  later,  at  least  a  nominsJ  acceptance  of  their  shibbo- 
leth. The  present  pamphlet  is  a  case  in  point.  We  have  far 
too  high  and  sincere  respect  for  the  writer  to  have  any  desire 
to  criticise  in  detail  what  is  both  intellectually  and  theologically 
unworthy  of  him,  and  is,  indeed,  a  mere  milk-and-water  repro- 
duction of  the  same  extravagant  theory  Dr.  Manning  has 
familiarised  us  with  usque  ad  nauseam  in  everjrthing  he  has 
spoken  or  written — ^pastorals,  pamphlets,  speeches,  sermons — for 
the  last  half-dozen  years  or  more.  When  once  Father  Lockhart 
had  unhappily  consented  to  take  a  brief  for  the  Ultramontane 
view  of  the  subject,  this  was  inevitable  ;  that  he  should 
present  it  in  a  far  less  effective  form  than  the  Archbishop,  was 
equally  so,  and  is  only  to  his  credit.  He  has  too  much  both  of 
moderation  and  of  Christian  courtesy  to  indulge  in  the  rabid 
denunciations  and  insolent  dogmatism  whereby  its  ordinary 
advocates  supplement  the  weakness  of  their  arguments.  But 
a  cause  which  has  very  little  to  be  said  for  it  in  the  way  of  reason 
cannot  be  forcibly  maintained  without  the  rough  and  ready 
weapons  of  dogmatism  and  anathema.  It  is  very  significant 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  essay  (pp.  6 — 14),  is  taken 
up  with  establishing  the  spiritual  claims  of  the  Papacy — a 
subject  in  which  the  writer  evidently  felt  more  at  his  ease,  but 
which  is,  of  course,  simply  irrelevant  in  a  discussion  of  the 
(purely  political)  "  Temporal  Sovereignty  of  the  Pope."  In 
fact,  the  pamphlet,  like  the  Libyan  eagle,  carries  in  its  bosom 
the  implement  of  its  own  destruction.  We  are  rightly  told  at 
the  beginning  that  the  temporal  power  grew  up  irom  **  a  con- 
currence of  many  circumstances  manifesting  the  providential 
purposes  of  God,  and  expressing  the  will  of  the  Roman  popula- 
tions/* Exactly  so.  The  Temporal  Power  was  undoubtedly  a 
providential  institution,  and  the  will  of  God  was  manifested 
through  the  will  of  the  Boman--or  rather  Italian — ^populations. 
By  precisely  the  same  indications  of  providential  purpose  we 
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[ftther  now,  ihat,  in  a  wholly  altered  state  of  soeietj,  it  is  the 
riU  of  Ood  for  that  institntion  in  ita  mediftyal  shape  to  oome 
0  an  end.*  Nor  will  it  avail  to  bring  to  the  rescue  that  con* 
enient  abstraction — ^whioh  Father  Lockhart  has  borrowed 
rom  Dr.  Manning — **  the  Catholic  world.'*  Without  pausing 
0  consider  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  170  million  Boman 
/atholicB  would  have  first  to  be  subtracted — ^twenty-four 
oillion  Italians  being  a  pretty  good  slice  to  begin  with — ^it  is 
luite  sufficient  to  reply  that  everything  which  any  part  of  the 
!latholic  world  really  cares  about  would  be  just  as  well  secured 
iy  **  Borne  and  a  garden,*'  or  even  '<  the  Vatican  and  a  garden,*' 
kS  bv  the  sovereign^  of  either  the  whole  or  me  still 
emaining  moiety  of  the  Boman  provinces.  We  are  sorry  to 
ee  Saul  for  the  first  time  among  the  Ultramontane  prophets, 
tnd  the  best  wish  we  can  form  for  him  is  a  speedy  return  to 
wtter  and  more  congenial  company. 

A  new  an  elegant  edition  of  Sir  Bobert  Grant's  Poems  have 
ust  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Longmans.  The  reputation  of  this 
kleasing  writer  having  long  ago  been  made,  we  need  only  call 
kttention  to  the  present  publication,  which  contains  the  un- 
nutUated  and  unaltered  version  of  **  Saviour,  when  in  dust  to 
rhee,"  far  purer  and  better  than  those  in  which  mistaken  and 
mjustifiable  changes  have  been  made. 

Mrs.  Cudlip's  Tale,  A  Nolle  Aim  (Masters),  is  extremely  well 
idd,  by  a  writer  at  once  graceful  and  refined. 

Dr.  Neale's  Sermon  on  Seeeuion  (Masters),  contains  one  or 
;wo  statements  which  we  feel  confident  he  would  have  altered 
ind  modified  before  its  publication,  had  he  been  still  with  us 
in  the  flesh.  For  it  is  notoriously  inaccurate  to  declare  that  all 
persons  who  become  Boman  Catiiolics  are  expected  to  believe 
everything  that  Father  Faber  wrote  about  the  pains  of  Pur« 
jatory. 

Mr.  Shipley's  edition  of  Ths  Mysteriee  of  Mount  Calvary,  by 
9uevara  (London  :  Bivingtons),  is  a  publication  of  high  vidue, 
being  full  of  deep,  thoughtful,  and  most  pious  reflections  on 
[he  sufferings  of  our  Lord.  The  translation  is  easy  and  good ; 
the  Preface  interesting,  and  the  whole  book  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  our  increasing  stock  of  devotional  literature. 

Mr.  Tupper,  the  gentleman  who  by  several  is  regarded  as  a 
poet,  has  published  a  set  of  Hymns  which  first  appeared  in 

*  The  only  real  attempt  at  argnmeot  in  the  pamphlet  ii  haied  on  the  eold 
reception  given  hy  the  Bomane  to  the  Oaribaldian  raid  of  last  antunm.  But 
thii  argument  ia  more  than  dispoied  of  by  the  notoxions  faet  that  15,000 
Boman  citizens  (i.  e.,  over  five  per  cent,  of  the  native  popyiation)  are  in  eiUe, 
beeidei  a  large  nnmber  of  political  piisoncn.  A  deqK»tio  govenuntnt  knows 
in  sneh  cases  how  to  seltot  its  vioth&s. 
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the  Becord  and  the  Rock,  under  the  title  of  Protestant  Diree- 
torium,  (London :  Simpkins).  They  are  only  remarkable  for 
their  witless  vulgarity. 

Most  ably  written,  and  attractive  in  style  and  argument,  is 
a  popular  Lecture  by  the  Bev.  J.  E.  Yaux,  entitled  An  Open 
BMe,  (London :  Palmer),  which,  being  handsomely  printed  in 
a  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages  and  sold  for  a  penny,  ought  to  be 
circulated  by' thousands. 

A  Priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter  has  published  a  reprint  of 
a  French  Essay,  by  M.  Auguste  Nicolas,  on  Ritualism,  (Hayes). 
Full  of  sound  philosophy  and  good  Church  teaching,  it  will  no 
doubt  prove  both  attractive  and  useful  to  really  thoughtful 
persons  of  the  upper  and  educated  classes. 

Mr.  John  Peat's  Sermons  on  the  Beatitudes,  (Rivingtons),  are 
exceedingly  superficial  and  commonplace,  though  no  doubt 
well  intended. 

Sermons  on  Subjects  of  the  Day,  (Dublin  :  Grafton),  preached 
at  the  recent  B.  C.  Council  of  Baltimore,  though  unequal  io 
power  and  interest,  are  nevertheless  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  that  Church  in  America,  and  will  be  acceptable 
to  many  Anglicans  here. 

Mr.  Bennett's  series,  issued  by  Hayes,  entitled  The  Chureh*s 
Broken  Unity,  progresses  very  favourably.  The  new  volume,  on 
Wesleyanismand  the  Swedenborgians,  is  not  the  least  interesting 
of  those  published.  We  know  no  series  in  which  so  considerable 
an  amount  of  practical  information  is  supplied  in  so  small  a 
compass,  regarding  those  religious  sects  which  exist  around  us, 
and  concerning  which  so  many  otherwise  well-informed  people 
know  simply  nothing.  For  Parochial  and  Lending  Libraries, 
this  series  will  prove  most  acceptable.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
the  offensive  and  ugly  nick-name  of  '^Bomanism*'  will  be 
changed  for  Boman  Catholicism,  in  Part  IV. 

To  the  list  of  Messrs.  Parker's  useful  shilling  reprints  of 
the  works  of  Standard  English  Divines,  have  to  be  added 
Bishop  Taylor's  Holy  Liriv^  and  Holy  Dying,  which  need  no 
commendation  from  us. 

The  Canons  of  the  First  Four  Councils,  in  Greek  and  English, 
(London :  Parker),  is  a  very  valuable  publication.  We  trust 
that  the  Bishops  who  assembled  at  Lambeth  will  henceforth 
frame  their  lives  and  conduct  after  the  principles  contained  in 
them.  Then  may  we  hope  for  blessed  days  now,  and  Corporate 
Be-union  eventually. 

Lord  Sidney  Godolphin  Osborne,  the  younger,  has  published 
a  veiT  clever  pamphlet,  The  Church  Association,  (London:  Hayes), 
which  deals  with  the  principles  and  tactics  of  that  organization 
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n  an  exoeedinglj  politic  manner.  None  of  the  criticisms  are 
wanting  either  in  force  or  point ;  while  some  of  them  have  hit 
he  palpable  blots  of  our  Puritan  aggressors  with  unquestion- 
ible  precision. 

Queen  Bertha  and  Her  Times,  (London  :  Bivingtons),  is  a 
'ery  pleasantly  written  monograph,  displaying  good  taste,  con- 
iderable  archaeological  research,  and  an  excellent  Church  feeling. 
)ur  only  regret  is  that  the  book  is  not  large  enough  for  an  ade- 
[uate  treatment  of  a  very  interesting  character.  For  the  writer 
8  always  readable  and  seldom  fails  to  express  intelligibly  what 
s  written.    We  therefore  commend  the  volume. 

A  Form  for  admitting  Headers  to  their  Office,  according  to  the  Use 
[fthe  Diocese  of  Oxford ,  (London:  Parker),  founded  on  the  model 
>f  our  English  Services  as  settled  at  the  Reformation,  might 
lasily  have  been  better  if  earlier  precedents  had  been  foUowed. 
!ls  it  is,  however,  it  is  appropriate  and  seemly, quite  in  ''accord- 
knee  with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  our  pure  and  reformed 
)ranch  of  the  Church." 

Dr.  Oldknow  has  long  been  known  as  a  vigorous  and  able 
Lefender  of  the  ancient  principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
le  has  also  obtained  a  more  than  respectable  reputation  as  a 
mter  of  good  Sermons.  That  reputation  will  be  increased  by 
k  new  volume.  Sermons  on  Various  Points  of  Doctrine  and  Practice , 
London  :  Hayes),  just  published.  They  are  distinguished  for 
m  excellent  literary  style,  accurate  theological  knowledge,  and 
ipt  illustrations.  Many  of  them  are  theological,  and  bear  upon 
ne  controversies  of  the  day.  In  all,  the  writer  while  speaking 
he  truth  with  power,  speaks  it  also  in  love. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Parkman,  an  American  clergyman,  has  been  so 
courteous  as  to  send  us  a  Sermon  from  his  pen,  entitled T%tf  Lord 
Tesusy  our  Light  afid  Life.  It  is  at  once,  orthodox,  eloquent, 
bnd  eminently  practical. 

The  Inheritance  of  our  Fathers,  (London  :  Gardener),  a  series 
>f  sermonets  on  the  Prayer  Book,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Baird 
)f  Dymoke,  deserve  commendation.  There  is  a  tone  of  pious 
noderation  and  judicious  caution  about  their  statements,  which 
lome  will  respect  and  of  which  more  will  approve. 

Archdeacon  Wordsworth's  very  learned  dissertation  on  the 
Lau'  of  the  Church  on  liitual  ^London  :  Bivingtons),  is  throughout 
grounded  on  a  stupid  fallacy,  the  existence  of  which  any 
jountry  attorney  might  have  pointed  out,  who  could  have 
•xercised  sufficient  patience  to  wade  through  an  extremely  dull 
ind  dreary  essay,  written  apparently  to  apologise  for  the  defects 
>o  patent  both  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Goosey,  the  writer's 
country  living. 

Mr.  Charles  Baker's  Six  Discourses  for  family  Beading,  The 
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Lake  of  Oennesaret  (London :  Bivingtons),  while  being  orthodox, 
plainly  written,  and  well-reasoned,  are,  in  eadi  case,  quite 
adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  composed.  The 
fourth  discourse  is  remarkable  for  being  eminently  practical 
and  thoroughly  earnest. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Chadwiok's  Sermon,  Ah$$nce  from  the  Lord's  Table 
(London:  Parkers),  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  plain,  sound, 
and  practical  discourse. 

Dr.  F.  O.  Lee  has  published  an  Assize  sermon,  The  Truth 
as  it  is  Jesus  (London :  Masters^,  preached  by  him  at  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  De  Lisle,  High  Sheriff  of  Leicestershire. 
It  is  a  plain  and  logical  statement  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

Archdeacon  Gierke's  Daily  Devotions  for  a  Churchman's  Hoxue- 
hold  (London  :  Bivingtons),  are  not  a  success.  It  is  far  better 
to  adopt  old  prayers  and  forms  of  prayer  than  for  dignitaries 
who  are  a  little  at  sea  in  such  works  *'to  excogitate  composi- 
tions out  of  their  own  heads." 

Long  Resistance  and  Ultimate  Conversion  (London :  Bums  and 
Gates),  appears  to  be  the  work  of  one  who  was  more  especially 
led  to  inquire  into  theological  matters  when  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  part  is  equal  to  the  whole,  or  in  other  words, 
that  the  Boman  Church  and  the  Gatholic  Ghurch  are  one  and 
the  same.  The  book,  full  of  feel  ng  but  sadly  deficient  in  logical 
power,  is  evidently  the  production  of  an  honest  man,  with  an 
incurably  one-sided  mind. 

All  people  who  thoroughly  appreciate  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Dr.  Neale  will  be  glad  to  procure  his  pamphlet  TJie  Revision 
of  the  Lectionary  (London  :  Hayes),  which,  though  fragmentary, 
is  full  of  thought,  sound  judgment,  and  true  wisdom  on  a  point 
which  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Bitual  Gommissioners. 

At  present  we  have  space  merely  to  mention  to  our 
readers,  and  recommend  to  their  special  attention,  The  Sarum 
Missal  in  English^  which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Ghurch 
Press  Gompany.  We  shall  devote  an  article  to  it  on  a  future 
occasion.  In  the  meantime  we  may  record  our  opinion  that  it 
is  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  liturgiological  treasuiy 
now  so  steadily  increasing ;  being  ably  edited,  carefully  illus- 
trated with  valuable  notes  and  additions,  and  extremely  well 
printed.  Far-sighted  experience  would  have  put  the  price  of 
it  somewhat  lower. 
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Art.  XVI. — New  America.    By  William  Hbpworth  Dixom. 
Two  vols.     London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett,  1867. 

There  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  a  pleonasm  in  the  term 
"  New  America ;  *'  for  is  not  America  itself  new,  in  regard  to 
Europe  ?  What  then  is  the  "  new  *'  America  that  Mr.  Dixon 
has  to  speak  of?  Is  there  some  phase  of  life,  or  of  opinion, 
which  shows  a  newer  aspect  even  in  this  new  country  ?  There 
is :  and  it  is  this  newer  phase  that  Mr.  Dixon  describes.  It 
is  the  development  of  new  forms  of  religion,  peculiar  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  United  States  may  be  termed  the  hot-bed  of  heresy, 
of  strange  forms  and  perversions  of  the  Christian  Faith ;  there 
they  germinate,  they  grow  and  flourish  in  a  manner,  and  to  an 
extent,  that  we  have  no  conception  of  in  the  old  country.  The 
unbounded  extent  of  land,  the  self-reliance  of  the  people,  the 
feeling  that  they,  the  people,  are  the  sole  source  of  power  and 
authority  in  the  country,  and  that  they  have  shaken  off  the 
political  traditions  of  their  fatherland,  naturally  react  on  their 
religious  feelings ;  they  long  for  the  same  liberty  in  religion 
that  tliey  have  in  politics;  the  liberty  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  belief,  their  own  ministers,  and  to  model  their  religious 
communities  after  their  own  fancy.  This  is  perhaps  inevitable 
in  a  republican  country:  the  Catholic  Chmch  is  essentially 
monarchical  in  form,  not  only  in  the  possession  of  the  Epis- 
copate, but  also  in  the  corresponding  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic 
Succession :  for  even  when  Bishops  are  elected,  as  in  America, 
still  the  authority  by  which  they  exercise  their  office  is  derived 
from  Christ,  and  not  from  the  people.  It  is  a  fact  well  known, 
and  openly  deplored  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  that 
few,  comparatively,  of  Irish  emigrants  remain  Bomanists  after 
their  settling  in  America. 

They  went  out  republicans,  through  dislike  to  British  rule ; 
they  threw  off  their  political  allegiance  to  a  superior  power, 
and  they  do  the  like  in  their  rehgion ;  they  do  not  however 
seem  to  join  largely  any  of  the  existing  sects,  or  to  fabricate 
new  heresies ;  they  seem  rather  to  become  indifferent  to  all 
religion.  The  uneducated  and  untrained  mind  requires  a  large 
amount  of  extraneous  support  to  keep  alive  the  seed  of  faith : 
when  these  are  removed,  the  religious  spirit  of  a  man  is  often 
like  that  described  in  the  Gospel,  wandering  in  waterless 
places,  '*  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.'*  The  Kingdom  of 
1868.  V 
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Christ  is  not  such  an  one  as  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  but  she 
is  intended  to  live  amid  the  kingdoms,  and  to  influence  them 
by  her  spirit :  they  were  to  be  her  support,  and  the  support  of 
her  children,  **  kings  shall  be  thy  nursing-fathers,  and  queens 
thy  nursing-mothers."  They  were  to  give  her  their  alliance, 
to  endow  her  with  their  wealth,  to  honour  her  with  their 
homage :  they  were  not  to  rule  over  her,  not  to  control  her, 
not  to  bring  her  into  bondage. 

The  Church  was  bom  under  the  universal  monarchy  of 
Rome ;  over  the  whole  civilised  world  there  reigned  one  head, 
one  ruler :  there  was  one  idea  in  the  minds  of  all  respecting 
the  ruling  power,  and  that  was  unity;  however  distant  the 
province,  however  remote  the  Emperor,  he  was  felt  as  the  ono 
head :  each  Soman  citizen  claimed  the  privilege  of  appealing 
from  inferior  courts  to  the  one  head.  We  do  not  sufficiently 
realise  the  wonderful  Pro\idence  of  God  in  bringing  the  Church 
to  her  birth,  and  nourishing  up  her  young  life,  under  the 
influence  of  a  universal  monarchy.  Had  Rome  been  Bepub- 
lican,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  the 
faithful  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  unity  of  all  power  in 
the  Person  of  Christ,  in  the  all-uniting  headship  of  the  Son  of 
God.  But,  familiar  with  the  principle  in  civil  government, 
albeit  it  was  heathen,  they  easily  recognised  the  like  in  the 
spiritual.  Not  the  less  was  it  of  the  Providence  of  God,  that 
the  Faith  should  receive  its  final  shape  in  the  Six  General 
Councils,  at  a  time  when  that  monarchy  was  still  recognised, 
and  the  monarchs  themselves  were  Christians.  This  doubtless 
helped  much  to  ensure  the  universal  reception  of  the  Creeds 
throughout  Christendom. 

Nor  was  this  \vithout  effect  in  influencing  the  heathen,  and 
bringing  him  into  the  one  Fold.  The  pagan  Roman,  or 
dreaming  Oriental,  who  could  reverence  Caesar  as  a  god,  as 
the  presiding  genius  of  that  invincible  earthly  power,  the 
Empire,  nay,  as  the  incarnation  of  that  power,  had  a  far  easier 
task  to  learn  in  recognising  the  truth,  that  in  the  Incaniate 
God  resided  ''all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily:"  still 
more  readily,  when  that  head  of  the  eai-thly  power  acknow- 
ledged the  heavenly,  and  gave  his  assistance  to  support  it,  did 
the  Roman  citizen  follow  his  -oxampJe.  The  fact  was  one 
which  the  Christians  wisely  acknowledged,  and  gladly  ac- 
cepted :  the  kingdom  of  the  world  appeared  to  become  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Even  in  our  own  time  we  may  safely  affirm, 
that  the  Church  of  England  would  not  have  retained  the 
allegiance  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  countrymen,  through 
the  dreary  period  of  the  last  century,  had  she  not  carried  with 
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her  the  prestige  of  heing  the  "  Established  "  Church,  and  the 
King  her  reputed  Head. 

In  America,  where  the  worldly  principle  of  an  establish- 
ment does  not  support  the  religious  one  of  the  Church,  where 
Republican  Institutions  are  in  antagonism  to  Monarchical, 
where  liberty  degenerates  into  license,  it  is  a  natural  sequence 
that  the  Church  should  often  and  to  a  great  extent  lose  her 
hold  on  the  allegiance  of  her  children,  and  fail  to  gain  that  of 
the  multitude,  and  then,  having  thus  lost  her  hold,  those 
who  should  have  been  her  children  should  desert  her  to  carry 
her  supposed  liberty  into  the  wildest  extravagance,  and  delight 
themselves  in  framing  new  forms  of  faith,  new  ways  of  wor^ 
ship,  new  communities  of  devotees.  Man  is  constitutionally 
religious,  he  is  Beia-iSaifiopeoTipo^;,  a  worshipper  of  a  deity  :  if 
he  do  not  worship  the  One  God  in  the  manner  that  the  One 
God  has  commanded,  and  hold  the  true  faith  that  the  One 
God  has  taught,  then  he  will  worship  some  demoniacal  power, 
or  he  will  worship  the  true  God  in  some  false  and  foolish 
manner.  Some  spiritual  power  superior  to  his  own  he  will 
believe  in,  something  he  must  worship.  Persons  who  have 
thrown  off  the  belief  in  a  Personal  God,  in  an  active  Provi- 
dence, who  have  ceased  to  worship  in  the  prescribed  way,  will 
generally  fall  into  superstition ;  that  is,  will  become  believers 
in  the  power  and  influence  of  inferior  spirits,  real  or  imagi- 
nary; and  this  belief  will  go  on  to  produce  a  constant  fear,  and 
even  terror  of  their  power,  will  excite  a  craving  for  intercourse 
with  them,  and  a  hope  of  their  protection.  This  was  very 
much  the  case  of  the  educated  pagan  of  Greece  and  Rome,  at 
the  time  when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached ;  the  old  deities, 
whom  their  ancestors  had  worshipped  and  believed  in,  had 
degenerated  into  mere  poetical  fancies,  subjects  for  jest  and 
BCoflBng:  the  'mysteries,'  into  some  of  which  numbers  were 
admitted,  taught  the  initiated  to  regard  the  gods  as  imper- 
sonations of  .the  powers  of  nature,  and  not  as  living  realities. 
The  histories  of  the  gods  become  a  mere  myth,  clothing  a 
phenomenon  of  nature.  Driven  from  a  belief  in  a  Personal 
Deity,  they  naturally  turned  to  other  spirits,  and  magic  en- 
grossed the  whole  religious  feelings  of  the  men  of  that  age. 
The  books  of  magic  burned  at  Ephesus  were  valued  at 
50,000  pieces  of  silver ;  and  they  could  have  been  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  those  which  the  inhabitants  of  Ephesus 
studied.  In  the  second  century,  Apuleius,  a  pagan,  the  author 
of  the  deUghtful  ''Metamorphoses,"  was  himself  accused  and 
solemnly  tried  for  witchcraft ;  and  though  he  defended  himself 
and  was  acquitted  by  his  judges,  yet  ho  implicitly  believed  in 
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magic,  and  dreaded  its  power ;  while,  as  we  may  judge  &om 
his  book,  he  believed  in  no  personal  deity,  nothing  more  than 
the  immortal  mother,  the  ever-vigorous  powers  of  nature. 
And  such  will  inevitably  be  the  religion  of  those  who  seek  out 
a  faith,  and  excogitate  a  religion  of  their  own.  They 
can  see  and  recognise  the  natural  laws  that  govern  the  uni- 
verse ;  they  can  see  in  the  regular  return  of  day  and  night, 
the  recurrence  of  the  seasons,  the  reproduction  and  germin- 
ation of  animals  and  plants,  the  existence  of  a  law,  but  they 
see  no  Personal  God  visibly  interfering  in  the  world ;  so  He 
drops  out  of  their  speculations,  and  they  dwell  wholly  on  the 
visible  evidences  of  regular  law ;  the  latter,  not  the  law-giver, 
becomes  their  deity.  But  this  never  suffices  for  the  ordinary 
run  of  men;  a  few  philosophical  thinkers,  and  a  few  unphilo- 
sophical  men,  unindued  with  strong  and  warm  feelings,  may 
be  satisfied  with  such  a  religion  as  this  affords ;  but  men 
and  women  whose  feelings  and  affections  predominate  over  a 
cold-hearted  intellect,  find  a  want  unsatisfied,  a  void  unfilled. 
Abstract  laws  of  an  abstract  ''nature*'  fail  altogether  to 
satisfy  those  who  have  strong  personal  feelings  and  warm 
affections.  They  need  a  Person  on  whom  to  rely,  to  whom  to 
pray,  in  whose  love  they  can  rest.  Never  having  been  instructed 
in  the  faith,  and  love,  and  worship  of  that  One  Person  Who 
became  Man  for  their  sakes,  they  seek  some  inferior  being,  in 
whom  they  may  trust,  and  with  whom  they  may  hold  inter- 
course, to  take  the  place  of  prayer  to  a  Higher  Power. 
Something  like  this  seems  to  have  been  the  state  of  religious 
thought  in  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  Empire,  before  it 
believed  in  the  Person  of  the  Incarnate  God  ;  and  into  such, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  will  men  and  women  again 
fall,  when  they  repudiate  or  ignore  Him.  Man  is  not  made  to 
believe  in  an  abstract  religion,  nor  to  worship  an  abstract 
deity.  And  into  something  very  like  this  has  a  large  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  America  fallen. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Roman  and  Anglican  branches  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  we  may  affirm  generally  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  thrown  off  the  Catholic  Faith,  and,  what  is  perhaps 
even  of  greater  importance,  have  renounced  Catholic  Com- 
munion, by  deliberately  rejecting  the  Sacraments.  We  who 
live  in  England  hardly  know  to  what  an  extent  the  people  are 
unbaptised ;  unbaptised  persons  are  not  Christians,  though 
they  may  call  themselves  by  the  name.  This  having  the 
name,  while  renouncing  the  thing,  is  by  no  means  a  mere 
negative  state  of  religion,  it  becomes  positive  in  its  opposition 
to  a  direct  caU  and  duty ;  a  certain  self-willed  pride  is  fostered 
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and  eneouragedy  an  assumption  of  superior  knowledge,  and  a 
presumptuous  despising  of  the  appointed  means  of  grace  as 
unbefitting  and  unnecessary  for  an  intellectual  being  like  man, 
is  the  state  of  mind  to  which  such  persons  inevitably  arrive  ; 
a  state  antagonistic,  not  only  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
but  to  the  Person  of  Christ  Himself. 

Here  is  a  condition  in  every  way  fitted  for  the  excogitation 
of  some  strange  heresy,  or  for  adopting  some  form  of  demon- 
olatry  :  such  heresies  as  Mormonism  and  Shakerism  are  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  such  minds  as  have  thus  renounced  the 
Catholic  Faith  and  the  Communion  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 
On  the  other  hand.  Spiritualism,  table-turning,  communication, 
supposed  or  real,  wii^  demons,  or  the  spirits  of  the  departed, 
are  in  reality  the  revival  of  the  older  forms  of  magic  and 
witchcraft.  The  "Spiritual  Magazines''  are  perhaps  only 
counterparts  of  the  Ephesine  books  which  were  burnt  before 
S.  Paul.  Let  us  be  understood  as  giving  no  opinion  on 
spiritualism,  whether  it  be  true  or  not;  whether  it  be  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  or  demons  assuming  their  name,  or 
whether  the  whole  thing  be  an  imposition  and  legerdemain ; 
what  we  have  to  deal  with  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only 
believed  in,  but  that  it  really  constitutes  the  actual  religion  of 
a  vast  number  of  persons^  to  the  exclusion  of  the  faith  and 
worship  of  Christ. 

It  would  be  a  curious,  though  perhaps  not  very  profitable, 
task  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  modem  heresies  in 
America,  and  the  ancient  Gnostic  perversion  of  Divine  truth 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  For  these  strange  forms  of 
religion  have  each  of  them  a  gnosis,  on  which  rests  their 
distinction  from  others  :  they  have  their  scheme  of  perfection 
which  the  saints  are  to  arrive  at;  like  them  there  are  the 
two  schools,  apparently  opposite  to  each  other,  yet  both 
springing  from  the  same  false  principle,  those  who  indulge 
the  flesh,  and  those  who  deny  its  indulgence,  the  schools  of 
Satuminus  and  Basilides ;  those  to  whom  the  words  of 
8.  Jude  might  be  applied,  and  those  described  by  S.  Paul,  as 
'*  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats." 
There  are  Essenes,  Encratites,  Therapeutics  ;  nay,  we  believe 
that  almost  every  ancient  heresy  finds  its  imitators  in  America 
at  this  present  day. 

There  is  one  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration  of  more 
importance  than  at  first  sight  appears,  and  that  is  the  form  in 
which  Christian  Faith  has  been  generally  presented  to  the 
people  of  America,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  to  those  also  who 
have  emigrated  thither  from  tiiis  country  and  others.     It  is 
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something  of  this  sort :  people  have  been  taught  to  believe  in 
Christianity,  as  a  sort  of  theological  system ;  it  has  been  pM- 
sented  to  them  as  a  series  of  sacred  truths,  which  they  wer^  to 
believe.  The  divines  of  the  last  century  were  ever  preacWng 
about  the  *' credibility  *'  of  Christianity;  about  its  ''reason- 
ableness/* its  "moral  fitness.**  Its  " evidences  **  were  pre- 
sented as  hard,  dry,  logical  facts,  which  are  to  be  believed 
because  they  were  proveable.  Again,  "Christianity"  is  in 
the  Bible,  its  doctrines  are  drawn  from  its  pages ;  the  Bible, 
standing  alone,  is  the  one  source  of  all  knowledge,  instruc- 
tion, and  doctrine  ;  all  of  which  is  to  be  proved  from  *'  texts  " 
in  the  Bible.  Thus  religion  became  a  mere  intellectual  system, 
utterly  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  warm  feelings  and  veaming 
love  of  those  whose  hearts  were  larger  than  their  heads. 
Wesleyan  Methodism  was  the  natural  revolt  of  heart  against 
the  autocracy  of  head ;  it  was  the  outburst  of  the  well  of 
spiritual  affection  long  pent  up.  The  stories  we  read  of 
crowds  crushing  together,  standing  tn  breathless  silence,  with 
streaming  eyes,  to  hear  of  a  Person  Who  loved  them,  lived 
for  them,  died  for  them  ;  yes,  and  who  could  come  day  after 
day  to  hear  the  same  story,  to  listen  to  the  same  words,  can 
be  comprehended  only  upon  the  fact  that  they  had  never  been 
told  before  of  this  Person,  nor  His  love,  nor  His  pity :  they 
had  heard  of  Christianity,  but  they  had  not  heard  of  Christ ; 
they  had  been  taught  to  believe  in  His  doctrine,  but  they  had 
not  been  taught  to  believe  in  Him.  This  was  the  great  fact  of 
Methodism,  and  of  the  early  Evangelicals ;  and  this  fact 
accounts  for  the  wonderful  success  and  the  immense  influence 
which  both  these  exercised.  We  at  this  present  day  cannot 
conc3ive  it,  for  most  of  us,  who  are  members  of  the  Church, 
h  ive  no  psrsonal  experience  of  Christianity  without  Christ ;  and 
wh  jn  there  is  added  further  the  desolate  churches,  the  lifeless 
form  of  worship,  the  dreary  Tate  and  Brady,  the  somnolent 
se  mon,  we  shall  perhaps  somewhat  realise  what  the  Evan- 
gelical revival  was  in  our  own  country. 

It  is  not  our  pui'pose  to  enter  further  on  this  matter  than 
to  point  out  the  singular  fact  that  parties  have  in  a  great  mea- 
sure changed  places,  especially  since  the  great  Catholic  move- 
ment in  our  own  day.  It  is  now  that  the  Church  teaches  the 
Person  of  the  Incarnate  God  as  the  object  of  worship,  love, 
and  reverence ;  .  it  is  the  Protestant  sects  that  teach  the 
system  of  Christianity.  Wesley  never  contemplated  the 
formation  of  a  sect,  the  entire  separation  from  the  Church, 
by  his  followers :  they  were  to  continue  subsidiary  to  the 
Church,  not  antagonistic  to  her.    As  soon  as  they  separated 
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and  formed  an  independent  sect,  they  were  obliged  to  organize 
themsehes  into  a  system.  Like  the  older  Nonconformists, 
they  have  adopted  the  Bible  as  the  sole  and  only  source  of  all 
tmth  and  law,  and  profess  to  frame  their  constitution  upon  it. 
This  last  is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  be  considered  in 
reference  to  the  present  state  of  religious  ideas  in  America. 
The  Americans  have  received  Christianity  as  a  system  derived 
from  the  Bible,  and  have  not  received  the  idea  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  the  spiritual  Kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth.  Hence 
they  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  frame  sects  or  communities 
after  some  model  of  their  own  invention,  while  professing  to 
hold,  and  perhaps  believing  that  they  do  bold,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible ;  they  call  themselves  Christians^  because  they 
accept  Christianity :  they  hold  an  intellectual  system,  without 
in  the  least  degree  understanding  the  meaning  or  the  necessity 
of  a  spiritual  union  with  Christ,  as  the  Head  of  His  Church. 
Such  community  is,  in  theii-  estimation,  a  Church,  whole  and 
complete  in  itself,  quite  irrespective  of  other  Churches  or 
sects.  The  One  Holy  Catholic  Church  which  we  confess  in  the 
Creed,  and  in  the  sense  that  we  confess  it,  they  have  not  the  least 
notion  of.  A  Body  with  a  visible  succession  of  ministry,  of  sacra- 
ments, with  a  deposit  of  faith,  kept  whole  and  unbroken  through 
centuries,  is  an  idea  which  they  cannot  conceive,  is  a  truth 
which  they  are  unable  to  realize.  Holding  this  idea  of  the  Bible, 
that  it  is  the  one,  sole,  only  divine  authority,  and  denying 
the  Catholic  Church  as  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth, 
and  consequently  rejecting  all  traditionary  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  all  traditionaiy  faith  in  the  Church,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  of  the  existence  of  the  strangest  heresies. 
When,  further,  they  reject  the  docti-ine  that  the  Church  is  en- 
dued with  divine  authority  to  teach  the  One  Faith,  that  she 
alone  is  the  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  who  alone  has 
a  commission  to  interpret  Scripture,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of 
the  most  astonishing  heresies,  all  professing  to  be  derived  from 
the  Bible  ;  depending  chiefly  on  some  mystical  interpretation 
of  it,  quite  different  from  its  obvious  meaning,  and,  in  not  a 
few  instances,  entirely  opposed  to  it.  Such  a  system  is  pure 
Gnosticism :  and  when  once  this  system  gains  a  hold  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  extravagances  and  the 
impiety  which  will  be  taught  under  the  name  of  Christianity. 
Added  to  this  there  is  a  strong  desire,  very  prevalent  in  a  sect- 
making  community,  for  the  formation  of  a  perfect  Church  on 
earth,  m  which  all  members  shall  be  saints,  all  sinless.  This 
is  more  or  less  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  numbers  of  those 
little  sects,  which  occasionally  crop  up  from  the  obscurity  of 
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some  back  street  in  a  large  town.  They  want  to  forestal  the 
futore  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  make  it  present  in  this  life ; 
they  want  to  reverse  that  assertion  of  our  Lord's,  **  It  most 
needs  be  that  offences  come :  **  they  want  to  put  off  the  discir 
pline  and  trial  of  this  fallen  state,  and  enter  at  once  into  the 
perfect  future.  We  shall  see  further  on  how  this  idea  pervades 
many  of  the  American  sects,  of  which  we  have  to  speak.  At 
present  we  cannot  but  remark  that  the  idea,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  pervades  all  sects,  very  markedly  the  Methodists  t 
with  them  the  first  qualification  of  a  ''minister  "  is  that  he  be 
a  "  converted  man;  '*  that  he  have  **  experiences  **  of  grace, 
that  he  see  ''  finiits  "  in  himself.  It  is  one  of  their  stimding 
objections  to  the  reality  of  the  Priesthood  in  the  Church,  that 
there  are  many  unworthy  members.  The  idea  that  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  an  individual  can  make  void  the  ordinance  of  Christ, 
is  one  which  all  dissenters  hold,  though  few  would  like  to  ex- 
press it  in  plain  language. 

These  facts  make  it  evident  that  there  is  in  America  eveiy 
provision  for  heresy,  and  that  of  the  wildest  character ;  there 
is  every  preparation  of  mind  for  it,  everything  which  scoffs  at 
authority,  and  upholds,  and  almost  deifies,  private  opinion. 
There  seems  to  be  an  absolute  delight  in  the  majority  of 
Americans  to  strike  out  something  new,  to  get  beyond  the  old 
trammels  of  faith  and  reason.  They  exult  in  such  manifesta- 
tions, as  proofs  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  their 
independence  of  ancient  institutions.  Mr.  Dixon  does  not 
introduce  us  into  a  large  number  of  sects,  nor  of  the  most 
extravagant ;  he  confines  himself  to  a  few,  studies  them,  and 
gives  us  his  experience  of  them.  In  this  he  has  done  wisely, 
for  we  do  not  want  a  mere  catalogue  of  a  multitude  of  secte, 
or  a  hearsay  evidence  of  their  absurdities:  a  history  of  a  few, 
which  are  really  examined,  is  far  more  valuable. 

He  takes  us  first,  as  might  be  expected,  into  the  city  of 
the  Mormons,  and  describes  the  life  and  religion  which  he 
found  there.  The  first  place  to  which  we  are  introduced  is  the 
theatre;  the  theatre  is  an  important  institution  among  the 
Mormons,  and  the  President  has  taken  great  pains  with  it. 
Lying  under  a  sort  of  religious  and  moral  ban  in  England,  and 
still  more  in  the  United  States,  Brigham  Young  had  very  con- 
siderable diflBculties  to  overcome  before  he  could  give  it  a 
religious  character.  To  effect  this  he  not  only  attends  himself 
with  his  wives  and  children,  but  he  makes  his  daughters  act 
on  the  stage :  he  will  not  ask  other  families  to  do  that  which 
bis  own  refuses  to  do.  All  the  arrangements  are  carefully 
made,  so  that  i)ropriety  may  be  most  scrupulously  observed. 
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*'  But  the  chief  beauties  of  this  model  play-house  lie  behind 
he  scenes ;  in  the  ample  space,  the  perfect  light,  the  scrupulous 
cleanliness  of  every  part.  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
^een-rooms  and  side- wings  in  Europe ;  but  I  have  never  seen, 
lot  in  Italian  and  Austrian  theatres,  so  many  delicate  arrange- 
nents  for  the  privacy  and  comfort  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
ks  at  Salt  Lake.  The  green-room  is  a  real  drawing-room. 
The  scene-painters  have  their  proper  studios;  the  dressers 
ind  decorators  have  immense  magazines.  Every  lady,  how- 
ever small  her  part  in  the  play,  has  a  dressing-room  to  her- 
«lf."— Vol.  i.  p.  202. 

But  Mormon  life  is  not  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure ;  on  the 
lontrary,  it  is  essentially  a  life  of  labour  and  toil ;  nay,  we 
aay  say  that  hand-labour  is  the  essence  of  every-day  religion ; 
irith  them  is  far  more  realised  the  old  saying,  labarare  est 
^rare,  than  anywhere  else.  The  following  is  a  part  of  a 
*  Sermon "  preached  by  Young  to  a  band  of  newly-arrived 
migrants : — 

"  Brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  have 
•een  chosen  from  the  world  by  God,  and  sent  through  His 
;race  to  this  valley  of  the  mountains,  to  help  in  building  up 
lis  Kingdom.  You  are  faint  and  weary  from  your  march, 
lest,  then,  for  a  day ;  for  a  second  day,  should  you  need  it ; 
hen  rise  up,  and  see  how  you  will  live.  Don*t  bother  yom- 
elves  much  about  your  religious  duties ;  you  have  been  chosen 
or  this  work,  and  God  will  take  care  of  you  in  it.  Be  of  good 
heer.  Look  about  this  valley  into  which  you  have  been 
ailed.  Yom-  first  duty  is  to  learn  how  to  grow  a  cabbage ; 
nd  along  with  this  cabbage,  an  onion,  a  tomato,  and  a  sweet 
otato ;  then  how  to  feed  a  pig,  to  build  a  house,  to  plant  a 
arden,  to  rear  cattle,  and  to  bake  bread ;  in  a  word,  your  first 
uty  is  to  live.  The  next  duty — for  those  who,  being  Danes, 
'rench,  and  Swiss,  cannot  speak  it  now — is  to  learn  English ; 
be  language  of  God,  the  language  of  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
be  language  of  these  Latter  Days.  These  things  you  must 
o  first;  the  rest  will  be  added  to  you  in  proper  seasons, 
rod  bless  you ;  and  the  peace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
ith  you.'*— Page  210. 

Labour,  in  fact,  is  their  religion ;  they  have  a  creed,  it  is 
rue,  and  they  have  their  peculiar  doctrines;  but  the  culti- 
ating  the  land,  building  of  houses,  and  making  the  land  pro- 
table  and  their  homes  comfortable,  is  the  real  religion  of  the 
lormons.  Without  such  a  religion,  as  Mr.  Dixon  shows,  life 
ould  be  impossible  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Driven  from 
Tauvoo,  after  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith,  they  emigrated  to 
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this  place:  before  they  came,  it  wa^  a  bowling  wilderness; 
the  march  there,  was,  in  itself,  one  of  the  most  wonderfhl  on 
record ;  the  privations  were  fearful,  the  loss  of  life  tremendoos. 
Even  now  it  is  dreadful.  "  The  waste  of  life  is  always  great 
in  the  emigrant  trains ;  even  now,  when  the  roads  are  made, 
and  the  stations  provisioned  with  vegetable  food.  Of  the  train 
which  I  saw  come  in,  six  had  perished  on  the  plains.  A  young 
lady  told  me  that  eighty  had  died  in  the  train  by  which  she 
had  arrived :  forty  would  perhaps  be  an  average  loss  on  tho 
mountains  and  on  the  plains." 

This  is,  however,  trifling  compared  with  the  loss  and  the 
privations  of  the  first  emigiants ;  nothing  could  have  sup- 
ported them  but  a  faith  in  their  prophet  and  a  knowledge  that 
there  were  enemies  behind  more  terrible  than  the  dangers  in 
front.  These  last  were  in  themselves  fearful  enough:  "Be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains  lay  a  howling  wilderness  of  salt 
and  stones,  a  property  which  no  white  man  had  yet  been 
greedy  enough  to  claim.  Some  pope,  in  the  middle  ages,  had 
bestowed  it  on  the  Crown  of  Spain,  from  which  it  had  fallen, 
as  a  pauper  waste,  to  the  Mexican  Bepublic ;  but  neither 
Spaniard  nor  Mexican  had  ever  gone  up  into  the  land  to 
possess  it.  In  the  centre  of  this  howling  wilderness  lay  a 
Dead  Sea,  not  less  terrible  than  Bahr  Lout,  the  sea  of  Lot. 
One-fourth  of  its  waters  was  known  to  be  solid  salt.  The 
creeks  which  run  into  it  were  said  to  be  putrid ;  the  wells 
around  it  were  known  to  bo  bitter  :  and  the  shores  for  manv 
miles  were  crusted  white  with  sceleratus.  These  shores  were 
like  nothing  else  on  earth,  except  the  S}Tian  Ghor,  and  they 
were  more  forbidding  than  the  Syrian  Ghor  in  this  particular, 
that  the  waters  of  the  Snlt  Lake  were  dull,  impure,  and  the 
water  lines  studded  with  ditches  and  pools  intolerable  to  the 
nostrils  of  living  men.  To  crown  its  repulsive  features,  this 
desert  of  salt,  of  stones,  and  of  putrid  creeks,  was  shut 
off  from  the  world,  eastward  by  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
westward  by  the  Sien-a  Nevada,  ranges  of  Alps,  high  as 
the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  covered  with  eternal  ice  and 
snow  !  *' 

Such  was  the  Land  of  Promise  to  which  the  Prophet  led 
his  people  ;  assuredly  not  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
Now  this  land  blooms  and  blossoms  with  tree  and  flower, 
fields  of  corn  wave,  and  gardens  yield  their  produce,  and  cattle 
live  and  flourish ;  all  this  by  the  labour  of  man.  Yet  only  by 
incessant  labour  and  toil :  one  man  can  cultivate  no  more  than 
four  acres ;  the  same  man,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
could  till  forty. 
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''Thirty-six  years  ago  there  were  six  Mormons  in  America, 
CiOne  in  England,  none  in  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  to-day 
(1866)  they  have  twenty  thousand  saints  in  the  Salt  Ltkke 
City ;  four  thousand  each  in  Ogden,  Proro,  and  Logan ;  in 
the  whole  of  their  stations  in  the  valleys  (one  hundred  and 
six  settlements,  properly  organised  by  them,  and  ruled  by 
bishops  and  elders),  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls ;  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  about  eight  or  ten  thousand ; 
in  England  and  its  dependencies,  about  fifteen  thousand ;  in 
the  rest  of  Europe,  ten  thousand ;  in  Asia  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  about  twenty  thousand ;  in  all  not  less  perhaps  than 
two  hundred  thousand  followers  of  the  Gospel  preached  by 
Joseph  Smith.  All  these  converts  have  been  gathered  into 
this  temple  in  thirty  years. 

**  This  power  of  growth — a  power  developed  in  the  midst  of 
persecution — is  one  of  the  strangest  facts  in  the  story  of  this 
strange  people.  In  half  the  span  of  our  life  they  have  risen 
from  nothing  into  a  vast  and  vital  Chmch.  Islam  preaching 
the  unity  of  God  with  fire  and  sword,  swept  onward  with 
a  slower  march  than  these  American  saints  ;  for  in  little  more 
than  thirty  years  they  have  won  a  nation  from  the  Chris- 
tian Church ;  they  have  occupied  a  territory  larger  than  Spain; 
they  have  built  a  capital  in  the  desert,  which  is  already  more 
populous  than  Valladolid ;  they  have  drilled  an  army,  which  I 
have  reason  to  believe  is  more  than  twenty  thousand  strong ; 
they  have  raised  a  priesthood,  counting  in  its  ranks  many 
hundreds  of  working  prophets,  presidents,  bishops,  counsellors, 
and  elders ;  they  have  established  a  law,  a  theology,  a  social 
science  of  their  own,  profoimdly  hostile  to  all  reigning  colleges 
and  creeds."— Pp.  212,  213. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  fact  equally  strange  to 
America,  and  foreign  to  all  modem  ideas  and  practice. 
Brigham  Young  has  not  only  founded  a  state  of  great  power 
and  influence,  but  be  has  so  founded  it  that  the  religious 
features  are  more  promiuent  than  the  civil ;  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  laws  of  the  State  are  essentially  religious ;  the 
State  itself  is  a  theocracy :  a  theocracy  founded  on  the  model 
of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  where  the  code  of  laws  is  at 
once  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  He  has  done  this  in  a  land  where 
the  mere  establishment  of  any  religious  body  is  strongly  re- 
pudiated as  abhorrent  from  the  whole  mind  of  the  citizens : 
nay  more,  he  has  set  up  himself  as  the  highest  functionary 
both  in  civil  and  religious  matters;  the  High  Priest  is  the 
Judge  and  Lawgiver;  the  laws  of  the  State  are  the  laws  of 
Ood.     Yet  it  is  to  this  state,  thus  ruled  by  a  self-appointed 
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ecclesiastic,  that  the  children  of  republican  America  submit 
themselves;  it  is  to  the  most  rigid  supremacy  of  a  State 
religion,  that  English  Dissenters  flock,  and  obey  with  un- 
questioning obedience !  Their  whole  nature  seems  changed ; 
no  more  assertion  of  individual  ci\'il  rights,  or  of  liberty  of 
conscience ;  no  more  factious  opposition  to  a  penny  Church- 
rate  in  some  English  vestry;  they  obey  cheerfully,  and  as 
cheerfully  pay,  not  a  penny  rate,  but  a  bond  fide  tithe,  a  tenth 
of  all  their  produce. 

We  may  well  ask,  what  is  the  creed  of  these  people,  which 
draws  its  thousands  of  converts  ?  What  is  the  faith,  which 
animates  this  powerful  body?  What  is  the  religion,  which 
exercises  such  a  thrall  upon  this  mass  of  men  and  women? 
Before  answering  these  questions  we  shall  give  their  creed : — 

''1.  God  is  a  person,  with  the  form  and  flesh  of  man. 

''  2.  Man  is  a  part  of  the  substance  of  God,  and  will  himself 
become  a  god. 

''8.  Man  was  not  created  by  God,  but  existed  from  all 
eternity,  and  will  exist  to  all  eternity. 

**  4.  Man  is  not  bom  in  sin,  and  is  not  accountable  for 
offences  other  than  his  own. 

"  5.  The  earth  is  a  colony  of  embodied  spirits,  one  of  many 
such  settlements  in  space. 

**  6.  God  is  President  of  the  Immortals,  having  under  Hiin 
four  orders  of  beings :  (1),  .Gods — that  is  to  say,  immortal 
beings,  possessed  of  a  perfect  organisation  of  soul  and  body ; 
being  the  final  state  of  men  who  have  lived  on  earth  in  perfect 
obedience  to  the  law;  (2),  Angels — immortal  beings,  who 
have  lived  on  earth  in  imperfect  obedience  to  the  law;  (3J, 
Men — immortal  beings,  in  whom  a  living  soul  is  united  with  a 
human  body ;  (4),  Spirits — immortal  beings,  still  waiting  to 
receive  their  tabernacle  of  flesh. 

"7.  Man,  being  one  of  the  race  of  gods,  becomes  eligible, 
by  means  of  marriage,  for  a  celestial  throne ;  his  household  of 
Avives  and  children  being  his  kingdom,  not  on  earth  only,  but 
in  lieaven. 

''  8.  The  kingdom  of  God  has  been  again  founded  on  the 
earth ;  the  time  has  come  for  the  saints  to  take  possession  of 
their  own ;  but  by  virtue,  not  by  \Tiolence ;  by  industry,  not  by 
force."— Page  265. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  this  creed  alone  could  not  produce  all 
the  faith  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Mormon:  there  are  causes 
lying  deeper  than  all  this. 

The  whole  Mormon  system  is  one  which  adapts  itself  to 
this  present  life ;  the  whole  religion,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is 
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)nfined  to  this  present  world;  its  promises  are  of  comfort 
ad  happiness  here,  peace  and  rest  from  all  those  accidents 
ad  troubles  which  beset  a  labouring  man  in  these  old 
ountries.  There  is  work  and  toil,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  too 
ard,  and  its  result  is  certain  to  produce  a  sufficiency.  There 
\  always  at  hand  a  large  fond  of  money  to  set  every  one 
going,  and  to  keep  him  from  poverty :  an  industrious  man  is 
erfectly  certain  to  attain  competency,  if  not  wealth.  Besides 
bis,  there  is  none  of  the  worry  and  harassing  occasioned  by 
erpetual  competition,  as  in  the  old  country ;  none  of  the  un- 
ertainty,  and  often  misery,  of  being  ''out  of  work;*'  of 
trikes,  and  of  accident  and  sickness.  Men  who  have  gone 
hrough  any  of  these  trials,  or  lived  in  places  where  these 
rials  exist,  well  know  what  a  misery  they  are,  and  how  they 
mbitter  life.  At  Deseret  they  are  almost  unknown,  and 
aissionaries  from  Deseret  tell  the  people  in  this  country  that 
hey  are  quite  so.  In  America  there  is  another  element  of 
rouble — to  some  minds  at  least — the  endless  political  agita- 
ions.  To  men  with  no  political  propensities,  who  wish  to  be 
rell  governed,  but  have  no  ambition  to  share  in  the  govem- 
aent,  political  agitation  is  an  intolerable  nuisance ;  it  affects 
heir  trade,  their  business,  their  very  domestic  happiness. 

In  a  strictly  religious  point  of  view,  there  are  attractions 
Jso ;  it  sets  at  rest  for  ever  all  anxiety  about  the  world  to 
ome.  To  become  a  Mormon,  to  accept  the  Mormon  creed, 
o  comply  with  Mormon  rules,  to  labour  regularly,  to  conduct 
limself  decently,  ensures  salvation.  No  self-discipline,  no 
*  working  out  of  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,'*  are  there 
o  make  life  anxious,  if  not  miserable.  Then  there  is  a  rest 
>nd  repose  from  all  polemics,  all  clashing  of  creeds,  all  endless 
lisputations:  all  "peculiar  views"  are  tolerated,  provided  each 
)ne  keep  them  to  himself,  and  do  not  try  to  push  them  down 
mother's  throat.  Here  also  comes  in  an  element  which  is  a 
'ery  powerful  motive  in  the  minds  of  many — here  is  a  "perfect 
Uhurch  '*  on  earth.  Converts  in  England  and  America  are 
hawn  chiefly  from  Methodist  bodies :  Wales  affords  the  largest 
mmber  in  proportion  to  its  population  of  any  part  of  England. 
!^ow  one  of  the  prevalent  ideas  of  Methodists,  especially  the 
imaller  sects,  is  that  of  forming  a  perfect  Church,  a  body  to 
}e  composed  wholly  of  "  saints :  **  they  separate  from  the 
Datholic  Church,  because  its  members  are  "  unregenerate," 
'  unconverted ;"  because  its  ministers  are  "  worldly."  Here 
s  what  they  have  been  looking  for,  a  perfect  Church,  a  body 
)f  saints  :  Mormon  missionaries  proclaim  in  the  most  glowing 
erms  the  perfection  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Latter-day  Saints: 
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the  idea  seizei  on  their  minds,  and  they  accept  the  promise, 
they  become  Mormons.  Then,  again,  they  are  removed  from 
the  harassment  of  classing  sects,  the  doubt  whether  the  sect 
thev  belong  to  is  right,  whether  they  are  right  themselves. 
Still  more,  in  this  country,  they  are  removed  from  the  dis- 
agreeable fact  of  their  being  looked  down  upon  and  despised 
by  an  Established  Church  to  which  they  are  hostile,  from 
Church-rates  paid  to  a  religion  in  which  they  do  not  believe, 
but  which  they  are  forced  in  some  way  to  acknowledge.  They 
see  their  '*  chapel  '*  and  their  **  minister  "  looked  down  upon 
by  the  Parish  Priest  and  the  '*  Church  folks :  *'  they  go 
where  no  such  degradation  awaits  them.  Lastly,  they  are 
removed,  once  and  for  ever,  from  all  fear  of  Hell  and  eternal 
torments :  no  Latter-day  Saint  will  be  damned. 

We  might  add  more,  but  the  above  is,  we  think,  sufl&cient 
to  account  for  the  immense  growth  of  this  body :  and  this 
attractiveness  is,  apparently,  owing  to  the  skilful  management 
of  its  Prophet,  Brigham  Young :  for  under  his  hands  it  has 
wholly  changed  its  character.  Joseph  Smith  intended  to 
found  a  fanatical  sect,  like  Joanna  Southcote  ;  his  assistants, 
Orson  Pratt,  and  Blgdon,  had  their  peculiar  ideas  about 
angels  and  other  spiritual  beings ;  but  Young  soon  silenced 
them.  When  Mr.  Dixon  asked  the  President  his  opinion  on 
these  matters,  he  said  impatiently,  "  We  know  nothing  about 
it ;  it  may  be  all  true,  it  may  be  all  false ;  we  have  no  light 
as  to  those  things  yet.*'  Young  knows  very  well  that  if 
speculative  opinions  are  allowed  to  be  brought  in,  there  will 
very  soon  be  a  split  in  the  body.  Wisely,  therefore,  he  makes 
all  religion  practical,  that  is,  to  consist  chiefly  in  regular  work 
in  the  city  and  in  the  farm.  **  Don't  bother  yourselves  much 
about  your  religious  duties ;  you  have  been  chosen  for  this 
work,  and  God  will  take  care  of  you  in  it,**  was  a  portion  of  the 
first  sermon  he  preached  to  a  new  batch  of  emigrants.  Accord- 
ingly, as  far  at  least  as  we  gather  from  the  book  before  ua, 
the  Book  of  Mormon  has  disappeared  as  the  Bible  of  this 
people.  "  King  James's  Bible,*'  he  said  to  me  with  emphasis, 
"is  my  Bible;  I  know  of  none  other.**  But  with  the  Bible 
in  thfeir  hands,  these  Mormons  are  thus  described : — 

''  These  temple  builders  call  themselves  saints,  accept  the 
Bible  as  true,  baptise  their  converts  in  the  Name  of  Christ : 
but  they  are  not  a  Christian  people,  and  no  Church  in  the 
world  could  hold  communion  with  them  in  their  present  state. 
In  truth  they  approach  much  nearer  both  in  creed,  in  morals, 
and  in  government,  to  the  rites  of  Shoshones  than  to  any 
Anglo-Saxon  Church.    Young  gets  a  meaning  from  the  Bible 
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which  no  one  else  ever  found  there.  It  has  been  often  said 
that  the  saints  pretend  to  have  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  ; 
a  readering  made  by  the  Holy  Spirit :  but  Brigham  Young 
tells  me  that  this  statement  is  untrue.  He  claims  to  under- 
stand the  Scriptures  by  a  purer  light  than  we  Qentiles  now 
possess,  and  to  have  a  hidden  meaning  of  certain  portions  of 
them  cleared  by  Divine  revelation  ;  but  he  takes  our  Bible  as 
it  stands  in  the  authorised  English  version :  ....  in  fact, 
he  seems  to  regard  that  version  as  in  some  sort  divine,  and 
the  very  language  in  which  it  is  couched  as  in  some  sort 
sacred."— Pp.  216,  217. 

He  does  not,  therefore,  want  a  new  Bible,  like  the  Book  of 
Mormon ;  by  his  **  purer  light "  he  can  make  the  English 
Bible  mean  anything  he  pleases.  After  all,  he  is  only 
doing  what  all  other  sects  have  been  doing  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  using  the  Bible  to  countenance  their  own 
inventions.  No  doubt  his  creed  is  farther  removed  from  the 
letter  of  the  Scriptures  than  that  of  any  Dissenting  sect,  but  it 
is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Protestant  principle  of  private 
judgment,  with  the  right  claimed  by  all  Protestants,  either 
individually  or  collectively,  to  interpret  or  misinterpret  Scrip- 
ture as  they  please ;  to  read  it  by  the  light  of  their  own 
fancies,  or  of  those  of  others.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  oldest 
form  of  heresy;  it  appeared  even  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles; 
S.  Paul  warns  S.  Timothy  against  all  such.  HymenaBus  and 
Philetus  took  a  "spiritual**  view  of  the  resurrection,  and 
declared  that  it  is  already  past.  The  particular  form  which 
the  heresy  of  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes  took  is  not  told  us, 
but  we  may  gather  ifrom  other  authors  that  it  was  some  kind 
of  Gnosticism  ;  and  so  prevalent  and  so  seductive  was  it,  that 
S.  Paul  says  "  all  they  which  are  in  Asia  be  turned  away  from 
me.**  The  whole  of  Mr.  Dixon's  work  ought  to  prove  a  most 
fearful  warning  to  us,  that  when  once  the  authority  of  Ghrist*s 
Church  is  renounced,  there  is  no  safeguard  against  any  kind 
of  heresy.  Gnosticism  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  '*  Bible 
and  Bible  only  "  theory.  The  Mormon  creed  "is  essentially 
Gnostic :  we  could  give  authority  from  Gnostic  sources  for  almost 
every  statement  in  the  eight  Articles,  were  it  necessary ;'  but 
we  shall  rather  defer  this  parallel  till  we  consider  the  other 
phases  of  heresy  which  are  found  in  the  older  States.  We 
must  defer  this  to  a  subsequent  number. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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The  life  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti  is  interesting  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  his  wonderful  proficiency  as  a  linguist,  yet,  like  that 
of  all  other  Princes  of  the  Boman  Church,  it  has  points  of 
contact  with  the  long  history  of  the  Papal  line,  and  through  it, 
with  the  history  of  the  world  at  large.  In  him  we  shaU  see 
the  peculiar  faculty  of  acquiring  languages  developed  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  throwing  into  the  shade  the  attainments 
and  fame  of  Crichton,  Walton,  Pocock,  Toland,  Sir  William 
Jones,  Dr.  Samuel  Lee,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Elihu  Burritt, 
and  Sir  John  Bowring  (not  to  mention  continental  philologists), 
so  far  as  a  practical  knowledge  of  tongues  and  dialects  is  con- 
cerned. Some  of  the  feats  which  he  performed  in  this  line  are 
so  extraordinary,  that  if  they  were  not  of  yesterday  we  should 
treat  them  as  legends,  and  class  them  with  the  stories  related 
of  Mahomet  and  Buddha,  the  first  of  whom  was  promised 
before  the  Throne  of  the  Highest,  that  he  should  have  the 
knowledge  of  all  languages  ;*  and  the  second,  when  ten  years 
old,  taught  his  master  Babourenou  fifty  non-Indian  tongues 
with  their  respective  characters.! 

Joseph  Gaspar  Mezzofanti  was  born  at  Bologna  in  Sep- 
tember, 1774,  the  last  year  of  the  pontificate  of  the  amiable 
Ganganelli,  and  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  The 
following  inscription  for  the  apartment  in  which  he  was  bom 
was  written  by  Vincenzo  Mignani : — 

Hio  Mezzofantus  natns,  uotissimus  orbi, 
Unus  qui  lingaas  caUuit  omnigenas. 

Like  our  own  Hebraist,  Dr.  Samuel  Lee,  he  learned  as  a  boy 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  and,  like  him  also,t  devoted  his  spare 
moments  to  acquiring  ancient  languages.  While  plying  his 
craft  at  a  bench  in  the  street,  he  would  listen  to  an  old  priest 
teaching  Latin  and  Greek  in  a  school  just  opposite,  and  thus, 
as  Archdeacon'Hare  related  to  Cardinal  Wiseman,  he  caught 
up  every  word  explained  by  the  master,  without  ever  having 
seen  a  Latin  cr  Greek  book.  By  the  advice  of  a  kind  priest 
of  the  Oratory,  named  R^spighi,  he  was  removed  at  an  early 
age  from  an  elementary  school  to  one  of  the  Scuole  Pie,  con- 
ducted by  a  religious  congregation.  The  Jesuits,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  recently  been  suppressed  by  Pope  Clement 

•  Prideaux,  Life  of  Mahomet^  p.  66. 

f  Hue,  Chintie  Empire,  ii.  187-8. 

t  Jerdan,  Portrait  QalUry,  vol.  v.,  art.  Dr.  8.  Lee, 
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XIV.  (Ganganelli),  and  several  of  the  Order,  driven  from  tlio 
Roman,  Spanish,  and  Spanish-American  provinces,  assisted  in 
the  Scuole  Pie.  Bj  this  means  Father  Aponte,  a  Spaniard, 
Father  Escobar,  a  native  of  Guatemala,  and  Father  Thiulen,  a 
Swedish  convert,  who  had,  as  Dr.  Russell  informs  us,  been 
"  bom  a  Lutheran"  became  Mezzofanti's  instructors,  and 
were  filled  with  wonder  and  delight  at  his  aptitude  for  study. 
His  memory  was  prodigious  even  then.  A  folio  volume  of 
S.  John  Chrysostom  on  the  Priesthood  being  one  day  placed 
in  his  hands,  he  read  a  page  of  it  once  in  the  original  Greek, 
and  then,  closing  the  volimie,  repeated  the  entire  page  without 
a  single  mistake !  *  Such  anecdotes  respecting  a  boy  are 
perhaps  without  parallel,  but  they  remind  one  of  the  Jesuit 
De  Ro8si,t  who,  when  a  line  was  chosen  at  pleasure  from 
Dante,  Tasso,  Petrarch,  or  Ariosto,  would  immediately  repeat 
the  hundred  lines  preceding  or  following  it,  without  any  efifort 
or  previous  preparation.!  If  Uezzofanti's  powers  were  such 
while  he  was  yet  a  schoolboy,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  could, 
when  a  priest,  learn  the  language  of  two  foreigners  condemned 
to  death,  in  order  that  he  might  the  next  morning  hear  their 
confessions  before  they  went  to  execution.§  Mezzofanti  him- 
self believed  that  the  Almighty  gave  him  special  assistance  in 
accomplishing  this  task  of  mercy.  He  was  probably  in  his 
twelfth  year  when  he  entered  the  archiepiscopal  seminary  at 
Bologna.  His  inclination  towards  the  priesthood  was  strong, 
and  the  more  so  perhaps  because  his  mother  encouraged  it| 
and  his  father  opposed  it.  Nothing  strengthens  our  desires  so 
much  as  a  certain  amount  of  opposition.  Before  he  was  nine- 
teen, Mezzofanti  had,  in  addition  to  his  theology,  become 
acquainted  with  Hebrew,  Arabics,  and  Coptic.  Every  foreigner 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  was  made  to  contribute  to  his 
stores  of  learning.  A  French  refugee,  driven  firom  his  country 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1792,  taught  him  French. 
Father  Thiulen  instructed  him  in  German,  and  a  boy  named 
Uttini,  having  arrived  at  Bologna  from  Stockholm,  and  being 
unable  to  speak  a  word  of  Italian,  Mezzofanti  borrowed  his 
Swedish  books,  and  was  able  to  converse  with  him  freely  in 
that  language  within  a  few  days."  || 

At  Sie  age  of   twenty-three,   Mezzofanti    was  ordained 
priest,  and  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 

*  Manayit,  E$qaU9e  HUtariqtu  9ur  U  Cardinal  MtxxoftnHt  p.  15. 
t  Bom  1740 ;  died  1824. 
X  Anecdote  related  by  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
S  Headley,  Letters  from  Italy,  pp.  152,  168. 
II  Santagata,  D$  Joitpko  McMzofantiot  p.  185. 
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Bologna.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  honourable  post. 
The  Treaty  of  Tolentino,  indeed,  in  1797,  had  ceded  the 
Legation  of  Bologna  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic ;  but  thinking 
this  a  forced  renunciation  on  the  part  of  ttie  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
Mezzofanti  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  new 
Government,  or  even  to  present  himself,  as  a  compromise  in 
the  case  of  the  oath  not  being  enforced,  in  the  salons  of  the 
governor.  He  thus,  with  two  other  professors,  reduced  him- 
self to  poverty  for  conscience'  sake.  His  father  was  unable 
to  work,  his  mother  was  blind  and  in  failing  health,  his  sister's 
family  was  poor  and  scantily  fed,  and  Mezzofanti,  with  the  £25 
attached  to  his  professorship,  £8  accruing  &om  two'  small 
benefices,  and  about  the  same  sum  allowed  him  by  a  good 
priest,  Aiithony  Magnani,  had  hitherto  assisted  his  parents 
and  kinsfolk  with  what  scarcely  sufficed  for  himself.  But  his 
firmness  was  proof  against  the  temptations  of  penury,  and  with 
less  than  £20  a  year,  he  made  his  way,  in  1799,  amid  shots 
and  shells  fast  falling  into  the  city,  to  his  sister's  home,  and 
insisted  that  she  and  her  children  should  remove  to  his  house 
which  was  less  exposed  to  danger.  Strong  in  himself  and  in 
Providence,  he  toiled,  as  genius  is  so  often  wont  to  do,  in  the 
drudgery  of  giving  lessons.  All  the  noblest  families  of 
Bologna  were  indebted  to  his  learning,  while  he  went  from 
house  to  house  teaching  the  elements  of  ancient  and  modem 
languages.  In  the  palazzo  of  the  Marescalchi  he  happily 
found  a  good  library,  and  was  treated  by  them  as  a  friend. 
War  and  foreign  occupation  was  to  him  fruitful  with  numerous 
advantages.  During  four  years*  the  city  was  by  turns  in  the 
hands  of  French  and  Austrians,  and  in  the  army  of  the  latter 
were  many  officers  who  had  spoken  from  infancy  Teutonic, 
Slavonic,  Czechish,  Magyar,  and  Eoumanic  dialects.  Scarcely 
a  city  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Eome,  could  have 
aflforded  so  many  facilities  for  Mezzofanti's  favourite  pursuit. 
It  was  never  followed  by  him  with  selfish  ardour.  Every 
record  which  remains  of  him  tells  of  his  constant  benevolence, 
his  devotion  to  the  sick,  the  prisoners,  and  the  poor.  Even 
the  flowery  paths  of  literature  were  less  dear  to  hun  than  the 
luxury  of  doing  good.  It  was  in  visiting  the  hospitals  espe- 
cially, and  in  confessing  the  wounded  or  dying  soldiers,  that  he 
acquired  singular  proficiency  in  the  languages  and  patois  just 
alluded  to.f  The  Gipsy  dialects,  Eussian  and  Flemish,  were 
about  this  time  added  to  the  stores  of  his  mind,  and  it  was 
edifying  to  observe  how  constantly  he  ascribed  to  the  goodness 

*  A.0. 1796  to  1800.  f  Manavit,  pp.  lOi,  105. 
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and  grace  of  Ood  ''  the  iron  tenacity  of  his  memory  "  and 
"the  incredible  flexibility  of  his  organ  of  speech,"  He 
never  would  accept  remuneration  for  serving  merchants, 
bankers,  or  others  who  needed  translations  of  foreign  letters ; 
he  was  very  abstemious,  never  indulged  in  fire,  and  hardly 
ever,  even  when  a  cardinal,  used  a  scaldino.  He  slept  but 
three  hours,  studied,  taught,  or  attended  the  sick  during  the 
rest  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  was  appointed  foreigners'  con- 
fessor, and  often  out  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  or  the 
Ten  Commandments  in  an  unknown  tongue  constructed  the 
entire  fabric  of  its  grammar  and  great  part  of  its  vocabulary, 
as  a  naturalist  from  a  single  bone  can  sometimes  reconstruct 
an  entire  animal  of  an  extinct  species. 

In  the  year  1803,  fickle  Fortune  smiled  again  on  the 
young^  linguist.     He  was  appointed  assistant  librarian  to  the 
famous  Institute  of  Bologna,  and  restored  to  his  place  as  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages.     He  formed  a  close  friendship 
with  the  Abate  de  Bossi  of  Parma,  whose  life  was  spent  in 
Oriental  literature,  and  he  received  an  earnest  invitation  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  promised  the  same  patronage  and  distinc- 
tion from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  his  fellow-countryman 
Volta  was    at  that    moment    enjoying.     But  the    quiet  of 
Bologna  pleased  him  best.     ''I  feel,"  he    said,  "that  the 
shade  suits  me.     If  I  went  to  Baris,  I  should  be  obliged  to 
set  myself  on  a  candlestick,  where  I  should  emit  a  faint  and 
flickering  lustre  that  would  soon  die  away."*     He  loved  his 
native  city  and  had  scarcely  ever  quitted  its  walls.     To  his 
sister's  children  he  was  a  father,  and  the  education  of  them 
all,  seven  in  number,  depended  on  him.     Children  were  his 
natural  delight — ^his   "  living  poetry."      He  joined  in  their 
sports,  wrote  odes  and  sonnets  for  their  fetes,  and  once  com- 
posed a  comedy  to  be  acted  by  his  little  nephews  and  nieces.f 
Seldom  was  more  sweet  simplicity  of  character  combined  with 
profound  learning  and  striking  ability.      In  the   Catalogue 
Raiionn^  of  the  Bolognese  Listitute,   Mezzofanti  took  an 
important  part,  and  close  application  to  it  greatly  increased 
his  knowledge  of  bibliography.     It  was  completed  in  1807, 
and  the  Oriental  MSS.  being  left  entirely  to  Mezzofanti  to 
classify  and  describe,  he  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  whole 
range  of  Eastern  literature.     Oriental  scholars  and  travellers 
who  visited  Bologna  were  amazed  to  discover  the  mastery 
which  he  had  gained  over  the  many  and  complex  languages  of 

*  Letter  of  September  16, 1806. 

f  Dr.  BuBsell'B  Life  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti^  pp.  184, 185. 
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the  East,  and  confessed,  like  the  Queen  of  Sheha  in  her 
report  of  Solomon,  that  his  wisdom  exceeded  all  that  they 
had  heard  of  it  in  their  own  country.  Again,  in  November, 
1808,  the  pressure  of  Napoleon's  despotism  was  felt  by  Mezzo- 
fanti.  His  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Seo  were  well 
known,  and  Bonaparte  could  brook  no  opposition,  even  though 
it  were  inactive.  He  displaced  the  unoffending  professor, 
because  it  was  his  will  to  imprison  the  Pope  in  his  own  palace 
and  supersede  his  authority  at  Home.  A  pension,  indeed, 
was  bestowed  on  Mezzofanti,  for  all  men  respected  him,  bat 
his  professorship  was  suppressed.  His  time  therefore  being 
more  at  his  own  disposal,  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of 
Sanscrit  and  other  Indian  tongues,  to  whose  importance 
Frederic  Schlegel  had  recently  aw^ened  attention.* 

Jews  and  sceptics,  liberals  and  ultramontanes,  were  equally 
amazed  at  Mezzofanti*s  accomplishments.  Pietro  Giordani, 
who  after  having  entered  the  Benedictine  congregation,  threw 
himself  into  the  embrace  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  Italy, 
speaks  of  him  as  ''  a  man  not  only  of  the  utmost  piety,  but  of 
attainments  truly  wonderful,  and  all  but  beyond  belief.  •  •  •  . 
Such  is  his  excessive  modesty,  that  he  lives  in  obscurity,  and 
I  must  add,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  age,  in  poverty.*'  "  You 
know  Mezzofanti,"  he  says,  writing  to  a  friend,  ''  Mezzofanti, 
the  rarest,  most  unheard-of,  most  inconceivable  of  all  living 
men.  I  call  him,  and  he  is,  the  man  of  all  nations  and  all 
ages.  He  appears  as  though  he  had  been  bom  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  and,  like  S.  Anthony,  had  lived  in  every 
age  and  in  every  coimtry.*'*  A  professor  of  Turin,  named 
Bucheron,  who  had  thought  scorn  of  Mezzofanti's  latinity, 
plied  him  one  day  with  a  multitude  of  questions  on  obscure 
and  diflScult  passages.  On  being  asked  about  the  result  of 
his  interview  with  the  great  scholar,  he  replied.  Per  Ba<:co ! 
e  il  Diavolo  / 

When  Napoleon  in  1814  was  stricken  by  adverse  fortune, 
and  Paris  had  capitulated  to  the  Allies,  Pius  VII.  was  finally 
released  from  his  bonds,  and  sent  to  take  possession  anew  of 
his  pontifical  throne.  On  his  way  he  received  the  homage  of 
his  most  worthy  and  faithful  servant,  the  Abate  Mezzofanti. 
Few  men  in  those  trying  times  had  given  stronger  proofs  of 
fidelity  to  the  Holy  See,  and  it  was  therefore  with  twofold 
propriety  that  the  Pope  invited  him  to  proceed  to  Rome  and 
accept  the  secretaryship  of  the  Propaganda — a  posta  Cardi- 

•  Traite  tur  la  langue  et  la  iageste  det  Indiens,    1808. 

f  Letter  to  Count  Cicognara,  Jan.  80,  1812.   Opere  di  Giordani,  ii.  281. 
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nalizm  leading  generally  to  a  Cardinal's  hat.  But  this  alluring 
offer  only  hrought  Mezzofanti's  modesty  into  clearer  light. 
He  declmed  the  invitation  to  Rome,  and  Soman  honours,  as 
he  had  declined  Imperial  favours  in  Paris.  He  asked  only  to 
he  restored  to  a  Professorship  of  Oriental  languages  in  his 
native  city,  where  he  might  still  watch  over  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  his  nephews  and  nieces,  who  were  to  him  as  his 
own  children.  In  the  following  year  he  hecame  librarian  of 
the  University  of  Bologna,  and  the  salary  attached  to  this 
office,  though  small,  together  with  that  of  his  professorship, 
raised  him  at  length  above  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  cares. 
For  many  years  he  had  not  been  free  from  the  drudgery  of 
tuition,  but  had  endured  it  cheerfully  to  support  no  less  than 
ten  individuals. 

Mezzofanti  was  the  lion  of  Bologna.  No  illustrious  fo- 
reigner thought  of  visiting  the  place  without  seeing  him.  Mr. 
Harfold  of  Blaise  Castle,  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Michael 
Angelo,  met  him  in  1817,  and  again  in  1846.  It  would  be 
little  to  say  that  he  found  him  thoroughly  versed  in  English  ; 
he  was  familiar  also  with  our  provincial  dialects,  with  the 
lingo  of  Yorkshire  and  Zumynersetshire,  though  he  had  never 
wandered  above  thirty  miles  from  Bologna.  He  spoke  Welsh ; 
he  detected  at  once  the  Canton  dialect  in  a  Chinese  ;  Germans 
could  not  distinguish  him  from  a  German,^  and  he  might  have 
passed  for  a  Greek  or  a  Turk  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Seignior.f  **He  ought  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  as  universal  interpreter,"  wrote  Lord  Byron. 
*'  He  is  indeed  a  marvel — unassuming  also.  I  tried  him  in 
all  the  tongues  in  which  I  knew  a  single  oath,  or  adjuration  to 
the  gods,  against  post-boys,  savages,  Tartars,  boatmen,  sailors, 
pilots,  gondoliers,  muleteers,  camel-drivers,  vetturini,  post- 
masters, post-hduses,  post  everything ;  and  egad !  he  as- 
tounded me — even  to  my  English.**  The  Emperor  Francis  I. 
of  Austria,  being  in  Bologna  in  1819,  appointed  an  interview 
with  the  Abate,  and  caused  some  representative  of  each  of  the 
chief  languages  of  the  Empire  to  be  present  during  the 
audience.  Each  of  them  took  occasion  to  address  liim,  but 
whether  in  German,  Magyar,  Bohemian,  Wallachian,  Ulyrian, 
or  Polish,  Mezzofanti  replied  with  perfect  correctness  and 
fluency.! 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  one  day  present  during  a 
function  in  S.  Peter's  at  Borne  when  Mezzofanti  was  one  of 

*  Stewart  Bom,  Litters  from  tJu  North  of  Italy  ^  vol.  ii.  64. 

♦  Ibid. 

I  Santagata,  Sennones  Duo,  pp.  19,  20.    Dr.  Bussell,  p.  281. 
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the  Cai-dinals  assisting  at  the  Papal  throne.  A  Spanish 
priest  at  my  side  told  me  that  he  had  just  before  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Cardinal,  and  having  addressed  him  in  French, 
Mezzofanti  replied :  '*  I  perceive  by  your  accent  that  you  are 
a  Spaniard,  let  us  speak  Spanish,"  A  Pole,  likewise,  who 
had  recently  been  in  company  with  his  Eminence,  assured  me 
that  he  knew  six  Slavonic  languages,  and  that  Mezzofanti  had 
conversed  with  him  in  each  of  them  as  well  as  if  he  had  been 
a  native,  notwithstanding  their  extreme  difficulty. 

A  few  poems  recited  on  public  occasions,  and  a  pan€)gyric 
on  his  early  friend  and  tutor  Aponte,  are  all  that  remain  in 
print  of  Mezzofanti's  compositions.  They  are  not  remarkable 
in  themselves,  being  written  in  the  simplest  and  roughest  style. 
They  look  like  exercises,  and  those  in  Greek,  Latin,  Englishi 
Italian,  and  French,  would  certainly  fail  of  obtaining  a  prize  in 
any  of  our  Universities.  It  woidd  be  nothing  more  than 
ordinary  in  such  efforts  that  they  should  abound  in  common- 
places, but  they  are  also  wanting  in  flexibility,  taste,  and 
national  idiom.  Non  omnes  possumus  omnia.  Mezzofanti's 
marvels  were  not  of  the  pen.  The  method  which  he  found  so 
successful  in  acquiring  languages  was  that  of  studying  in  each 
its  rhythmical  structure,  and  the  principle  that  governs  its  iu- 
flexions.  He  foimd  in  each  **  a  dominant  principle  regulating 
the  changes  of  letters  according  to  the  different  organs  of 
speech,"  and  a  constant  regard  to  this  leading  feature  carried 
him  through  a  crowd  of  difficulties.*  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  this  habit  tended  to  make  him  a  ready  speaker  rather  than 
a  correct  writer  in  foreign  tongues.  Lady  Morgan,  in  her 
"  Italy,'*!  says  he  spoke  English  with  scarcely  any  accent ;  and 
M.  Molbeck,  a  great  authority  in  Danish  philology,  declares 
that  he  conversed  in  that  language  with  *'  almost  entire  cor- 
rectness, though,  from  want  of  exercise,  not  with  the  same 
fluency  and  ease  as  in  English  and  German." 

In  1820  Mezzofanti  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  studies  too 
closely  and  ardently  pursued.  His  eyesight  became  weak,  and 
a  total  suspension  of  his  lectures  and  reading  was  absolutely 
prescribed.  But  his  mind  was  too  active  to  He  fallow,  and  in 
an  excursion  to  Mantua,  Modena,  Pisa,  and  Leghorn,  he  fre- 
quented the  synagogues  to  learn  modern  Hebrew  Psalmody, 
and  the  accentuation  now  in  use  among  Italian  Jews.  At 
Leghorn  he  gathered  the  pronunciation  of  Romaic  from  Greek 
sailors  in  the  port,  and  in  six  months  was  able  to  resume  his 

*  See  his  Panegyric  on  Emanuel  Aponte,  1819. 
t  Vol.  i.  p.  200. 
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duties  in  the  University  of  Bologna.  A  notice  respecting  him 
by  the  Hungarian  astronomer  Baron  von  Zach,  in  the  CoV' 
respondance  Astronomiquej*  spread  his  fame  far  and  wide, 
since  it  established  his  marvellous  profifiency  in  Latin- Wal- 
lachian,  and  in  the  Gipsy  dialect,  which  was  then  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  language  of  some  tribes  of  Hindoo 
parias.  He  had  learned  the  latter  from  a  gipsy  in  a  Bohemian 
regiment,  and  thus  his  gipsy  vocabulary  was  the  purest  known, 
being  far  superior  to  that  of  the  gipsies  in  Spain.f  Little- 
minded  cavillers  there  were  who,  from  time  to  time,  sought  to 
detract  from  Mezzofanti's  reputation,  but  all  men  of  sound 
learning  and  generous  minds  who  came  in  contact  with  him, 
are  unanimous  in  the  witness  they  bear  to  his  extraordinary 

gift. 

Many  eminent  scholars  owed  their  preferments  to  the  in- 
struction they  received  from  Mezzofanti.  To  him  they  came 
from  all  parts  as  to  a  pure  and  perennial  fountain  of  Oriental 
lore.  To  him  Ippolito  Bosellini  was  indebted  for  the  profound 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  which  appeared  in  his  writings,!  and 
threw  a  biblical  charm  over  the  lectures  delivered  by  him 
season  after  season  in  the  University  of  Pisa  on  Egyptian 
antiquities.  There  was  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  languages  he 
taught.  Mr.  Francis  Hare,  brother  of  Archdeacon  Hare, 
learnt  Italian  of  him;  Lady  Granville,  then  residing  with 
her  aunt  the  Countess  Marescalchi,  received  her  first  lessons 
in  English  from  him,  and  a  Franciscan  missionary  acquired 
Turkish  under  his  tuition.  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  secured 
his  assistance  in  illustrating  her  edition  of  the  £neid,  and  the 
veteran  litterateur,  Frederic  Jacobs  of  Gotha,  visiting  him  in 
1826,  drew  attention  to  the  sharp  line  which  he  drew  between 
cognate  languages,  passing  from  one  to  the  other  in  conversation 
without  any  confusion. 

Pius  VII.  had  more  than  once  repeated  to  Mezzofanti  his 
invitation  to  Bome  and  the  Propaganda.  His  successor 
Leo  Xn.§  was  no  less  favourable  to  the  Abate,  and  in  1824 
he  appointed  him  member  of  the  College  of  Consultori  at 
Bologna.  But  it  was  Gregory  XVI.  only  who  was  able  at  last 
to  withdraw  the  simple-minded  professor  from  his  beloved  and 
native  city.  This  last  pope  was  a  monk  of  the  Camaldolese 
order,  and  well  versed  in  Oriental  literature.  As  Prefect  of 
the  Propaganda  he  corresponded  with  Mezzofanti,  and  on  one 

•  Vol.  iv.  191,  192 ;  v.  160,  163. 

t  See  Borrov'B  Gipnes  in  Spaing  p.  240. 

I  Fianda  di  David,  Bologna,  1828.    Proverbi  di  Sal<mone,  1823. 
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occasion  forwarded  an  Eastern  MS.  to  him  with  a  Tiew  to 
obtaining  a  solution  of  some  of  its  difficulties.  The  Abate 
soon  returned,  explained  and  translated  it  entirely  into  Latin. 
But  on  receiving  from  the  Cardinal  prefect  100  donbloons  for 
this  service,  the  Abate,  poor  as  he  was,  sent  back  the  draft, 
requesting  that  the  sum  might  be  applied  to  the  Prop^^anda 
missions.  It  is  wonderful  that  Rome,  which  sooner  or  later 
attracts  to  itself  all  that  is  greatest  and  best,  did  not  aUxue 
Mezzofanti  at  an  earlier  period  into  its  sacred  precincts. 

Among  the  princes  who  visited  him  at  Bolc^a  may  be 
mentioned  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  in  1828,  and  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden.  The  latter  conversed  with  him  in 
Swedish,  but  went  off  into  a  dialect  of  Sweden  Unknown  to 
the^bate.  In  a  subsequent  interview,  however,  he  addressed 
the  Prince  in  that  dialect,  and  was  asked  \Kth  great  astonish- 
ment of  whom  he  had  learnt  it. 

**  From  your  Royal  Highness,"  replied  the  Abate.  "  Your 
conversation  yesterday  supplied  me  with  a  key  to  all  that  is 
peculiar  in  its  forms,  and  I  am  merely  translating  the  common 
words  into  this  form.*** 

.  Lady  Blessington  has  left  a  charming  account  of  her  first 
encounter  with  Mezzofanti  in  the  Church  of  S.  Petronius  at 
Bologna,t  and  there  is  on  record  an  amusing  stoiy  of  a  party 
of  Irish  ecclesiastical  students,  who,  meeting  him  in  the 
library  of  that  city,  were  fairly  beaten  by  him  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  their  own  language.  He  could  speak  Irish ; 
they  could  not.  A  Marseillaise  lady  was  delighted  to  find 
that  he  spoke  the  Provencal  dialect  with  the  grace  and  pro- 
priety of  a  native  of  Provence ;  and  the  historian  of  the 
mathematical  sciences  in  Italy,  M.  Libri,  has  recorded  his 
indulgence  towards  the  long  words  of  the  North  American 
Indians.  We  are  often  reminded  of  these  in  Longfellow's 
Hiawatha,  where  we  read,  for  example,  of  Puhvndjindinees 
(pigmies),  waymukhcana  (a  caterpillar),  and  'pahpiikkeena  (a 
grasshopper) ;  but  these  are  short  compared  with  tvutappesit- 
tuJcquissininuhwehtunkquoh  (kneeling),  in  Massachusetts  In- 
dian, and  notlazomanitztropitzkatatzins  in  Mexican.  Mezzo- 
fanti excusing  the  length  of  these  words,  showed  M.  Libri 
how  the  Indians  could,  in  his  view,  pronounce  them  with 
little  trouble. t 

In  1830  a  general  but  short-lived  revolution  broke  out  in 
Italy.     It  was  the  cont recoup  of  the  revolution  in  France, 

•  Dp.  Russell,  p.  *272.  f  Idler  in  Italy  iii.  821. 

X  See  Du  Porceau  on  the  Grammar  of  the  Indian  Languaffes^p.  143. 
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mt  was  suppressed  in  the  following  year  by  Anstrian  bayonets, 
kiezzoianti  was  one  of  those  deputed  by  Bologna  to  offer  its 
lomage  to  the  new  Pontiff,  Gregory  XVI.  He  was  imme- 
[iately  named  domestic  prelate  and  protonotary  apostolic. 
The  Pope  laid  siege  to  him,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  with- 
Irawing  him  from  Bologna  to  Bome.  His  first  visit  to  the 
i^paganda  was  an  extraordinary  scene.  To  see  a  simple, 
inaffected  Abate  conversing  with  perfect  ease  with  students 
rom  all  quarters  of  the  globe  in  the  native  dialect  of  each, 
iras  a  sight  equaUy  new  and  wonderful,  and  centuries  may 
oil  by  before  it  will  occur  again.* 

In  October,  1831,  Mezzofanti  had  quitted  Bologna,  and 
iras  lodged^  the  Quirinal  Palace,  nearly  opposite  the  Church 
»f  S.  Andrew.  Ambition  was  oven  laid  to  his  charge  by 
letractors  at  Bologna,  who  were  unable  to  comprehend  the 
ligh  and  laudable  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated,  and 
rould  not  see  how  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  Catholic  to  obey 
he  wishes  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  whenever  it  is  possible. 

Immediately  on  Mezzo£anti*s  arrival  in  Bome  he  was 
ppointed  Canon  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  This  was  but 
n  instalment  of  the  honours  which  awaited  him.  The  post 
{  librarian  of  the  Vatican  was  designed  for  him,  but  before 
le  could  enter  on  its  duties,  he  visited  the  Chinese  College  at 
suples,  founded  by  Father  Bipa  in  1825.f  Its  object  was  to 
irepare  as  priests  and  catechists  natives  of  China,  Cochin 
)hma,  Peru,  Tonquin,  and  the  Indian  Peninsula.  Here 
fezzofanti  fell  ill  of  a  violent  fever  in  March,  1882.  His 
ife  was  in  danger,  and  the  effect  of  his  delirium  was,  as  he 
imself  told  Cardinal  Wiseman,  to  suspend  his  memory 
Itogether.  He  completely  forgot  all  his  languages  for  a  time, 
nd  it  was  not  till  the  summer  was  past  that  he  recovered  his 
lealth  and  energy,  and  availed  himself  of  the  linguistic 
esources  in  which  Rome  aboj^ids  above  all  other  cities. 
?here  he  fre<|uented  the  Maronite  convent  to  speak  ancient 
nd  modem  Syriac  ;  the  Meehitarist  communities  for  Arme- 
ian,  Persian,  and  Turkish ;  the  Rutherian  presbytery  for 
Sclavonic  languages ;  and  there  he  found  Padre  Aucher,  who 
ramed  with  Lord  Byron  an  English  Armenian  grammar  ;  the 
^ersian  scholar  Sebastiani ;  Drach,  a  learned  Hebrew  convert ; 
nd  Oeorgio  Alabada,  an  Egyptian  skilled  in  ancient  Coptic 
nd  the  Arabic  dialect  of  modem  Eg}'pt.  Almost  every  day 
le  spent  ap  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  Propaganda,  and 

•  Appendix  to  The  Jevf  of  Verona,  by  Father  Breaoiaai. 

♦  See  his  Memoirs,    Mxuray's  Home  and  Colonial  Library. 
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acted  in  torn  as  pupil  and  master.  His  good  nature  charmed 
all  who  met  him,  and  endless  attempts  were  made  to  poie  him 
in  one  or  other  of  the  languages  spoken  by  the  students  of 
the  great  Urban  CoHege.  In  1837  they  were  114  in  number, 
and  represented  41  distinct  nationalities.  But  every  effort 
made  to  surprise  Mezzofanti  into  committing  a  blunder, 
brought  into  play  more  fully  his  accurate  and  varied  attain- 
ments. GraduaUy  be  rose  to  the  eminent  station  for  which 
nature  had  designed  him,  and  in  May,  1833,  he  was  installed 
as  First  Keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library,  in  the  place  of  Car- 
dinal, then  Monsignor,  Mai.  With  this  office  was  combined  a 
canonry  of  S.  Peter's. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  Mezzofanti's  knowledge 
of  Welsh  and  power  of  conversing  in  it  rest  on  the  testimony 
of  many  travellers,  such  as  Dr.  Forster,  an  English  physician, 
Dr.  Baines,  one  of  the  English  Vicars  Apostolic,  Dr.  Edwards 
of  Paris,  Mr.  Bhys  Powel,  and  Dr.  Russell,  the  President  of 
Maynooth.  Monsignor  Malou,  of  Bruges,  Monsignor  Aerts, 
and  Cardinal  Sterc^,  of  Malines,  frequently  tall^  with  him 
in  Flemish,  while  the  Fathers  Van  Calven  and  Legrelle,  M. 
Leon  Wilde,  and  Dr.  Wap  bear  witness  to  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  his  Dutch.  The  Bohemian  poet  Frankl  ccmversed 
with  him  alternately  in  Bohemian  and  Hebrew;  Father 
Sohembri  and  Canon  Falzon,  both  Maltese,  found  Mezzofanti 
quite  at  his  ease  in  speaking  their  dialect,  though  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  possess  a  literature,  and  is  compounded  of  Italian, 
Greek,  and  Arabic.  The  testimony  of  these  writers  is  scat- 
tered over  a  number  of  works  cited  by  Dr.  Russell,*  and  to 
them  may  be  added  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Lavradio,  Portu- 
guese Ambassador  at  Rome,  and  his  brother  the  Count  de 
Lavradio.  They  were  struck  by  the  precision  of  his  Portu- 
guese, and  his  **  complete  mastery  over  the  deUcate  forms  of 
conversational  phraseology."  No  wonder  that  Dr.  Wap  of 
Breda  wrote  of  him  that  **  his  intellect  penetrated  the  lan- 
giiage-secret  of  all  nations;'*  f  that  Frankl,  presenting  him 
with  a  copy  of  his  Colombo,  wrote  in  it— **To  Mezzofanti, 
the  Chameleon  of  language  ;  '*  and  that  Gregory  XVI.  called 
him  "  A  living  Pentecost." 

Extensiye  knowledge  could  not  but  be  coupled  with  liberal 
ideas.  He  was  no  advocate  of  retrograde  movement.  He  had 
no  sympathy  with  those  friends  of  daikness  and  ruins,  who 
haunt    the  ancient  church  like  bats  and  moles  rather  than 

*  Life  of  MezMofantif  chap.  xi. 

*  From  lines  written  in  Putch  in  Mezzolanti*8  Album. 
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living  choristers.  If  he  saw  much  that  is  grand  in  medieval 
Christianity,  he  saw  also  much  that  is  faulty.  He  beheved 
that  society,  like  individuals,  may  go  on  unto  perfection,  and 
that  progress  is  a  divine  law.  He  read  a  paper  in  the 
Academia  at  Rome  which  attracted  much  attention,  and  was 
entitled,  "  The  Services  of  the  Church  in  diffusing  true  know- 
ledge and  developing  the  human  mind."  He  was  himself  a 
signal  instance  of  the  Church's  power.  Nature  and  Beligion 
made  him  what  he  was.  Secular  knowledge  and  divine  met  in 
him,  united  as  a  bride  and  bridegroom  at  the  altar.  At  the 
Vatican  he  was  always  welcome,  and  the  most  learned  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  coveted  and  sought  his  society.  He 
delighted  in  dividing  himself  between  them,  and  they  in  return 
admired  him  as  a  miracle  of  learning,  who  not  only  spoke 
with  each  of  them  in  his  own  tongue,  but  evinced  the  closest 
intimacy  with  the  literature,  the  customs,  the  traditions,  and 
often  the  personel  and  the  very  slang  of  their  own  country. 
He  seemed  to  have  been  always  travellmg  though  he  was  very 
stationary,  and  always  observing  mankind  though  he  was  deep 
in  books.  A  more  brightly-winged  bookworm  never  shot 
across  a  flowery  mead.  His  Scriptural  and  Babbinical  Hebrew 
was  marvellous — it  was  that  of  a  Babbi  in  Solomon's  porch. 
Poles  could  not  believe  but  that  he  had  resided  and  studied  in 
their  afflicted  fatherland.  Lord  Byron  learned  his  modem 
Greek  partly  from  Mezzofanti ;  *  and  before  Cardinal  Wise- 
man left  Rome,  he  allowed  himself  that  he  could  speak  fifty 
languages.  "Fifty  and  Bolognese,"  these  were  his  words. 
It  was  the  number  he  specified  in  his  Dutch  verses  addressed 
to  Dr.  Wap ;  niijne  tang  verbleefmed  viftig  taalen  atom. 

There  was  scarcely  a  Greek  author,  sacred  or  profane, 
whom  he  had  not  read ;  and  he  quoted  from  memory  tibe  more 
beautiful  passages  in  the  orators  and  tragedians  of  ancient 
Greece.  He  learned  Califomian  from  two  Lidian  natives,  and 
then  taught  them  the  grammar  of  their  own  unwritten  tongue. 
The  structure  of  the  Indian  languages  is  very  peculiar,  and  it 
is  therefore  the  more  remarkable  that  Mezzofanti  made  him- 
self complete  master  of  the  Algonquin,  which  is  the  parent  of 
a  progeny  of  dialects.  Being  already  well  acquainted  with 
Arabic  and  the  languages  of  the  East  derived  from  Sanscrit, 
he  applied  himself  to  Chinese  in  his  sixtieth  year.  Even  to 
him  it  was  difficult,  and  demanded  four  months  of  continuous 
study.  But  his  success  was  signal,  though  he  could  not 
acquire  it  by  his  usual  method,  through  the  ear,  but  was 

*  Appendix  to  Notes  to  Obild  Harold,  oanto  ii. 
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obliged  to  fix  his  attention  on  the  eye-language,  which,  in  the 
case  of  Chinese,  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  ear.* 

In  a  consistory  held  on  the  12th  of  February,  1888, 
Mezzofanti  was  **  preconized  "  Cardinal  priest  of  the  title  of 
S.  Onuphrius.  He  thus  became  one  of  the  Presbyteri  Car- 
dinal€8,  who  represent  the  principal  churches  of  Rome  in 
which  baptism  was  administered  in  ancient  days.  The  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals  forms  the  Pope's  council  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  being  at  once  deliberative  and  executive.  A  general 
meeting  of  this  body  is  called  a  Consistory,  but  their  labour  is 
distributed  among  "Congregations*'  or  committees,  each 
having  its  own  department.  There  are  neai*ly  twenty  of  these 
Congregations,  some  composed  of  Cardinals  only,  and  others 
consisting  of  Cardinals,  or  a  Cardinal,  and  Prelates.  The 
presiding  Cardinal  in  a  Congregation  is  called  a  Prefect ;  and 
in  the  appointments,  regard  is  had  to  the  respective  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Cardinals.  Mezzofanti,  in  consideration  of  his 
learning,  was  named — 

1.  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  for  the  correction  of  the 

Liturgical  Books  of  the  Oriental  Church. 

2.  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  Studies. 

8.  Member  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda. 

4.  Member  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Chinese  Mission. 

5.  Member  of  the  Congregations  of  the  Index,  of  Rites, 

and  of  the  Examination  of 'Bishops. 
In  addition  to  these  offices  Mezzofanti  filled  that  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hospital  of  San  Salvatore,  and  Visitor  of  the 
House  of  Catechumens,  destined  chiefly  for  converted  Jews 
and  Mahometans.  The  revenue  he  enjoyed  out  of  the  Civil 
List  was  4,000  scudi  (about  £850),  and  though  this  sum  is 
usually  absorbed  in  a  Cardinal's  necessary  expenses,  he  con- 
trived nevertheless  to  be  very  charitable.  He  resided  in  the 
Palazzo  Valentiniani  with  a  nephew  and  an  unmarried  niece. 
Fifty-three  students  of  the  Propaganda  waited  on  him  with 
congi-atulations  on  his  assuming  the  purple,  and  he  replied  to 
them  in  the  fifty-three  languages  which  they  respectively 
represented.  His  habits  remained  little  altered.  His  table 
was  as  simple,  his  hours  were  as  early,  his  visits  to  the 
hospitals  as  constant,  and  his  study  of  fresh  languages  as 
unabated,  as  when  he  lived  in  comparative  retirement  in 
Bologna.  Ai-aminna,  a  language  of  Africa,  and  the  "impos- 
sible** Basque,^  were  added  to  his  store  in  his  declining  years. 

'  Dr.  RusseU's  Life,  p.  869. 

\-  Manuel  de  Larramendi  eutitles  hiA  book  on  the  Basque  Grammar 
(Salamanca,  1729),  Impoisible  venctdo,  "  The  Impossible  overoome." 
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Dr.  Bussell,  who  knew  him  intimately,  has  recorded  many 
irticulars  of  his  acquaintance  with  English  histoiy  and 
erature,  of  his  reading  and  enjoying  **  Hudibras,'*  and  of  the 
terest  which  he  took  in  the  religious  movement  at  Oxford, 
e  Hampden  Controversy,  the  **  Tracts  for  the  Times,**  the 
British  Critic  *'  and  No.  90.  The  predictions  which  he 
iered  in  1841  in  reference  to  this  great  movement  have  been 
IfiUed,  and  are  still  receiving  their  fulfilment.  The  spirit  of 
leration  and  forbearance  with  which  he  regarded  the  defec- 
^e  faith,  or  misbelief,  of  others,  was  truly  Christian,  and 
)tter  calculated  than  any  theological  bitterness  to  bring 
kvillers  and  sceptics  to  the  truth. 

The  scene  presented  every  Epiphany  at  the  College  of  the 
ropaganda  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  in  the 
orld.  The  students  are  arranged  in  rows  rising  one  above 
lother  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  take  paii  in  the 
:ercises  of  the  day,  and  all  of  these  refer  to  the  manifestation 
'  Christ  to  the  Gentiles.  Almost  every  tribe  and  race  under 
le  sun  is  there  represented.  ''  The  classic  Indian,  the  stately 
rmenian,  the  calm  and  impassive  Chaldee,  the  solemn  Svrian, 
le  fiery  Arab,  the  crafty  Egyptian,  the  swarthy  Abyssmian, 
le  stunted  Birman,  the  stolid  Chinese,**  each  betrays  through 
le  veil  of  national  peculiarity  the  interest  he  feels  in  the 
)lemn  occasion.*  The  audience  is  seated  below  the  platform, 
he  Cardinals  occupy  the  front  seats,  and  among  them,  before 
le  year  1848,  no  one  attracted  more  attention  than  Cardinal 
[ezzofanti.  Some  of  the  exercises  are  dialogues,  some  are 
ies,  some  thfemes  in  prose.f  The  youths  and  men  who 
jcited,  in  Mezzofanti*s  time,  turned  often  toward  the  place 
here  he  sat,  as  if  sure  of  his  understanding  their  words  and 
larking  their  emphases,  however  they  might  be  lost  on  the 
lass  of  the  hearers.  When  the  assembly  broke  up,  a  motley 
rowd  gathered  round  him,  and  his  power  of  nying  from 
Lnguage  to  language  displayed  itself  to  uie  greatest  advantage, 
'eguan,  Bussian,  Chinese,  and  a  dozen  other  tongues  were 
poken  by  him  on  such  occasions  with  amazingly  rapid  transi- 
ons,  and  ho  seemed  to  individualise  each  voice  when  several 
poke  at  the  same  moment  in  different  dialects.  It  was  like 
bird  flitting  from  spray  to  spray.  It  was  like  Harwitz  play- 
ig  three  games  of  chess  at  the  same  time  without  seeing  one 
f  the  boards;  Walter  Scott  dictating  fluently  his  ''life  of 
fapoleon**  while  in  act  of  consulting  and  comparing  authori- 

*  Dr.  Bassell's  Life,  p.  41g. 

f  See  Academia  Poliglotta  dil  ColUgio  Urbane  de  Propagandd  Fede, 
tublishtd  yearly. 
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ties ;  Lord  Peterborough  dictating  to  six  or  seven  secretaries 
simultaneously,  and  Julius  Caesar  listening,  reading,  writing, 
and  dictating  (as  Pliny  says  he  did)  all  at  the  same  time. 
Whatever  language  he  spoke,  Mezzofanti's  course  was  direct. 
He  steered  right  ahead,  sometimes  slowly  and  at  others 
swiftly,  just  as  the  wind  filled  his  sails,  but  always  avoiding 
the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  cognate  dialects  and  near  resem- 
blances. His  discrimination  was  unique,  and  with  this  faculty 
was  closely  connected  that  of  dividing  his  attention  between 
different  objects.  That  his  knowledge  was  practical  rather 
tiian  speculative,  may  easily  be  admitted.  The  range  it  took 
was  too  wide  to  allow  of  its  being  also  deep,  and  several 
scholars  who  visited  him  had  occasion  to  regret  his  want  of 
skill  in  the  science  of  language  and  its  bearing  on  ethnology. 
The  Chevalier  Bunsen  maintains,  and  not  without  some 
reason,  that  though  he  was  a  giant  as  a  linguist,  he  was  a 
child  as  a  philologist  and  critic.  He  lived  on  recollections, 
and  had  not  an  original  thought.  His  verses  were  almost 
puerile,  and  he  has  embodied  no  remarkable  ideas  in  prose. 
His  forte  was  prodigious  memory.  Such  was  the  account 
given  by  M.  Bunsen;*  and  though  the  Abb6  Gaume  and  Dr. 
Bussell  entertain  a.  higher  opinion  of  his  philology,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  his  greatness  was  confined  to  oue  sphere,  and 
that  his  mind  was  not  eminently  philosophical,  that  he  was 
no  divine  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  no  biblical  critic  of  a 
high  order,  and  was  endowed  with  few  literary  gifts. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  must  not  be  forgotten  as  a  witness 
to  Mezzofanti*s  success  as  a  linguist.  When  he  visited  Rome 
in  1845,  and  was  rebuked  by  Gregory  XVI.  for  his  cruelty  to 
the  Catholic  subjects  of  his  empire, t  Mezzofanti  waited  upon 
him  by  express  invitation,  and  astonished  him  by  speaking 
Russian  and  Polish  without  any  trace  of  foreign  peculiarity. 
The  Cardinal,  indeed,  did  not  enter  on  the  momentous  topic 
of  the  Czar's  persecutions.  He  pinidently  left  this  matter  in 
higher  hands,  though  his  sympathies  with  the  suffering 
Catholics  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  had  long  been  excited  to 
the  utmost  by  the  accounts  of  their  tortures  and  trials,  which 
he  heard  from  the  lips  of  Makrena  Mirazylawski,  abbess  of  the 
Basilian  convent  of  Minsk.t 

Pope  Gregory  XVI.  died  on  the  1st  of  June,  1846,  and  the 
Cardinals  in  conclave,  Mezzofanti  included,  speedily  elected 

*  See  his  Notes  communicated  to  Dr.  BosBell.     Life  of  Mezzofanti, 
pp.  438,  489. 
+  Wiseman's  La$t  Four  Popet,  p.  409  et  seq. 
I  See  Household  Words,  May  18,  1854. 
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his  snccessor.    The  great  lincpiist  composed  an  epigram  on  the 
occasion,  which  was  graceful  enough  : 

Gregorius  cceIo  invectus  sic  protinus  orat : 

**  Heu  cito  Pastorem,  da,  bone  Christe,  gregi !  " 

Audit ;  et  immissus  pervadit  pectora  Patrum 
Spiritus :  et  Nonas  prodidit  ecce  Pius ! 

Keeping  aloof,  as  the  Cardinal  did,  from  political  strife,  it 
must  have  been  peculiarly  grievous  to  him  to  witness  the  rapid 
progress  of  revolution  in  the  city  where  study  and  piety  should 
always  prevail.  The  concessions  of  the  new  Pontiff  in  a  liberal 
direction  were  followed  by  extreme  demands  of  the  clubs,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  barbarous  assassination  of  the 
minister  De  Rossi,*  the  republican  ministry  being  forced  on  a 
protesting  sovereign,  the  Pope's  flight,  and  the  proclamation 
of  a  EepubUc.  Mezzofanti,  now  old  and  infirm,  was  urged  to 
follow  Ms  master  to  Gaeta,  but  he  refused  to  leave  Rome,  and 
remained  unmolested  in  the  Palazzo  Valentiniani. 

In  February,  1849,  it  became  evident  that  his  time  was 
short.  Gastric  fever  had  succeeded  to  pleurisy,  and  he  himself 
fixed  the  time  for  receiving  the  Viaticum  and  Extreme  Unction. 
In  the  accounts  given  of  his  death,  as  in  the  case  of  most  pious 
Roman  Catholics,  we  see  how  little  the  thoughts  of  purgatory 
really  occupies  the  mind.  The  soul,  relying  on  the  perfect 
sacrifice  and  infinite  merits  of  its  divine  Redeemer,  looks 
forward  with  confident  hope  to  a  speedy  admission  into  the 
joys  of  heaven,  though  the  dying  man  would  admit  in  the 
abstract  the  possibility  of  some  temporary  suffering  beyond 
the  grave.  Andiamo,  andiamo,  presto  in  Paradiso,  were  the 
last  words  Mezzofanti  was  heard  to  utter. 

Thus,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1849,  he  passed  away,  admired, 
beloved,  wondered  at.  Even  the  new-bom  RepubUc  would 
have  done  him  honour.  A  public  funeral  was  offered  t  with  an 
escort  of  the  National  Guard,  but  these  tokens  of  respect 
were  declined  because  they  came  from  an  unlawful  govern- 
ment. In  one  thing  he  was  unique,  viz.  in  the  number 
of  languages  which  he  spoke  and  read,  though,  of  course,  not 
all  equally  well.  So  far  as  records  exist,  no  man  has  equalled 
him  in  these  acquisitions.  Mithridates  and  Pico  of  Mirandola 
are  said  to  have  known  twenty-two  languages,  while  the  know- 
ledge of  twenty-eight  is  ascribed  to  Jonadab  Alhanar  and  Sir 
William  Jones.  Miiller,  Niebuhr,  Fresnel,  and  Sir  John 
Bowring  are  credited  to  the  number  of  twenty.    Professor  Lee 

*  Nov.  16, 184S. 

t  By  Sig.  Gheraxdii  Mi&isUr  of  Fablio  Instruction. 
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is  said  to  have  mastered  sixteen.  But  the  undoubted  achieve- 
ments  of  Mczzofanti  greatly  surpass  all  that  is  stated  of  past 
linguists,  even  after  years  and  ages  have  had  full  scope  for  the 
usual  exaggerations.  His  nephew  Minarelli,  who  had  access 
to  all  his  papers,  books,  paradigms,  critical  analyses,  and 
memoranda,  has  made  a  list  of  the  languages  he  had  learned, 
and  other  Mends  have  classified  these  according  to  the  several 
degrees  in  which,  so  far  as  they  could  ascertain,  the  Cardinal 
was  conversant  with  them.  They  numbered  one  hundred  and 
fourteen. 

"Let  it  never  be  forgotten,'*  they  are  the  words  not  of 
a  Boman  Catholic,  but  of  a  Lutheran  friend,  "that  he  was  a 
charitable,  kind  Christian,  devout  but  not  intolerant,  and  that 
his  habitul  meekness  was  not  a  cloak,  but  a  real  GhristiAn 
habit  and  virtue.    Honour  be  to  his  memory."* 

•  M.  Btmsen  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  BnsseU,  President  of  Maynooth. 
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CORPORATE   RE-UNION  FROM  AN  ORTHODOX 

POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Abt.  XVni.  —  L' Union    Chritienne.      Revue    Orthodoxe. 
Paris.    1868. 

[COMMUNICATED.] 

That  the  Corporate  Re-union  of  the  Christian  Family  is  a 
mere  visionary  dream,  confined  to  a  few  eccentric  members  of 
the  Anglican  Communion ;  or  else  a  delusive  theory,  invented 
to  meet  certain  circmustances,  pressing  upon  the  convictions 
of  a  few  discontented  spirits,  is  a  very  favourite  assertion  with 
the  rationalistic  and  ultramontane  press  ;  that  it  is  an  entirely 
erroneous  one,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  drift  of  the 
periodical  named  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  That  periodical, 
wliich  is  perused  with  steadily  increasing  interest  by  numerous 
classes  of  readers  on  the  Continent,  and  which  displays  such 
deep  learning,  such  comprehensive  charity,  and  truly  evan- 
gelical moderation  on  the  part  of  its  conductors,  is  devoted  to 
the  advocacy  of  the  same  great  cause,  the  furtherance  of  which 
is  the  main  object  of  the  publication  of  the  Union  Review. 
A  fact  so  cheering  and  encouraging  surely  calls  not  only  for 
grateful  acknowledgment,  but  for  cordial  co-operation  and 
serious  reflection  on  both  sides.  The  principal  object  of  the 
publication  of  the  Union  Chritiennc  is  undoubtedly  identical 
with  that  of  the  Union  Review,  but  the  question  arises, 
whether  the  means  proposed  for  its  attainment  by  the  writen^ 
in  the  former  serial  correspond  with  those  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  developed  in  these  pages.  Now,  it  might  with  great 
appearance  of  truth  be  argued,  that  the  time  for  answering 
this  question  has  not  yet  arrived  ;  that,  although  we  are  in  a 
position  to  prove  that  the  Corporate  Re -union  of  Christendom 
is  to  be  looked  for,  wished  for,  prayed  for,  and  worked  for,  yet 
we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to  indicate, 
even  in  the  most  general  manner,  the  means  whereby  it  is  to 
be  accomplished.  At  the  bottom  of  this  line  of  argument 
there  lies  a  very  insidious  and  dangerous  error,  an  error  which 
appears  to  pervade  the  entire  leaning  of  religious  thought  of 
our  day,  an  error,  indeed,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the 
division  and  unbelief  we  so  deeply  deplore  ;  this  error  consists 
in  the  substitution  of  sentiment  or  ''  sensation"  for  principle. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  be  transported  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
"  idea'*  of  a  Re-united  Christendom,  to  be  perfectly  enthusi- 
astic in  expressing  admiration  and  approval,  and  yet,  directly 
1868,  T 
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we  are  called  upon  to  act,  to  make  the  least  sacrifice,  to 
submit  to  the  slightest  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  realising 
it,  for  us  to  draw  back  in  timid  hesitation,  find  fianlt  with 
whatever  is  proposed,  and  actually  to  take  credit  to  ourselves 
for  our  fancied  high  appreciation  of  the  desirability  of  the 
thing,  as  evinced  by  our  strenuous  assertion  of  its  difficulty. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  those  who  would  thus  act  that  tiiese 
observations  are  addressed,  they  are  rather  submitted  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  those  who  feel  the  awful  responsibility 
incurred  by  all  who  knowingly  acquiesce  in  that  abominable 
state  of  division  and  enmity  into  which  our  own  sins,  and 
those  of  our  forefathers,  have  led  us.  To  those  who  are 
awake  to  this  responsibility,  and  who  wish  to  act  upon  it,  no 
suggestion  will  be  thrown  away  which  appears  to  point  out 
any  probable  means  of  accomplishing  the  great  work.  To 
them  therefore  such  a  periodical  as  the  one  before  us  will 
appear  of  inestimable  value. 

Its  history  alone  is  highly  suggestive  and  instructive; 
originally  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  Gallican  principles,  it 
was  known,  far  and  wide,  as  tiie  fearless  and  consistent 
opponent  of  that  rabid  ultramontanism  which  has  now  almost 
entirely  overrun  the  Continental  churches ;  but  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Bull  Ineffabilis,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  ancient 
Gallican  offices,  signalised  the  final  downfal  of  that  school, 
and  the  triumph  of  Papal  innovation  ;  thenceforth  the  position 
maintained  by  the  Union  ChrHienne  was  tmtenable  in  the 
^Boman  Church;  accordingly,  it  became  necessary  to  take 
another  standing  ground,  whereon  to  carry  on  the  struggle  for 
Catholic  unity.  The  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East  was 
happily  chosen,  and  thenceforward  the  voice  of  the  noble 
Champion  of  Catholic  truth  and  Catholic  unity  has  been 
unceasingly  heard  firom  the  vantage  ground  afibrded  by  a 
Church  strong  in  the  life-giving  principles  of  true  Catholicity. 
The  paper  now  to  be  submitted  to  the  readers  of  the  Union 
Bevibw  occurs  in  the  number  for  March  last,  being  the  third 
of  the  New  Series. 

"  The  question  of  the  union  of  Chui-ches  has  always  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  highest  classes  of  thinkers  in  England.  It 
is  certain  that,  with  the  Anglican  Church,  it  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  respecting 
the  perilous  situation  in  which  she  is  placed,  attacked  as  she 
is  by  rationalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  popery  on  the  other ; 
both  of  which  have  effected  a  lodgment  on  her  own  ground. 
In  the  presence  of  this  twofold  danger,  the  friends  of  the 
English  Church  seek  for  a  means  of  saving  her^  and  this 
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means  they  find  in  nnion.  Bat  this  union  presents  itself 
under  different  aspects.  Some  aim  at  an  uniyersal  union, 
comprehending  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  :  amongst 
these  we  would  mention  Dr.  Pusey,  one  of  the  boasts  of  the  Ab- 
glican  Church ;  and  Anglo-Bomans  such  as  Messrs.  Phillipps 
de  Lisle,  and  Ffoulkes.  These  latter  recognise  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  but  they  do  not  desire  that  this  authority  should 
be  a  despotism ;  what  they  desire  above  all  things  is,  that  the 
Pope,  divesting  himself  of  the  compromising  burden  of  medinval 
traditions,  should  recur,  through  the  past,  to  the  first  Bishops 
of  Rome,  and  thus  open  the  door  to  an  universal  reconciliation. 
With  regard  to  Dr.  Pusey,  it  seems  that  his  conclusions  are  not 
far  removed  from  theirs.  We  observe  especially  that  he  per- 
fectly concurs  with  the  Anglo-Bomans,  in  wishing  for  a 
reasonable  union,  grounded  upon  the  perfect  truth,  elicited  by 
means  of  a  fraternal  and  enlightened  discussion. 

**  We  cannot  forbear  from  acknowledging  how  honourable 
such  opinions  are  to  those  who  entertain  them  ;  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  constrained  to  point  out,  that  they  are  nothing 
but  an  illusion  of  well-intentioned  men.  In  fact,  those  who 
entertain  them  persuade  themselves  that  the  Pope  and  his 
court  will  be  willing  to  submit  the  question  to  the  arbitrament 
of  a  charitable  and  learned  discussion.  In  that  persuasion 
they  strangely  deceive  themselves.  The  Pope  and  the  Boman 
Court  will  NEVEB  consent  thus  to  decide  the  question. 
They  will  never  see  anything  in  the  notion  of  union,  but 
an  absolute  submission  to  the  Papacy.  It  is  labour  lost  M 
attempt  to  inspire  them  with  any  other  sentiments. 

''It  is  a  fact  unhappily  too  certain,  that,  in  the  Latin 
Communion,  the  divine  constitution  of  the  Church  is,  in  our 
days,  so  completely  vitiated,  that  tl^ere  are  few  in  that  com- 
munion who  really  understand  the  principles  which  constitute  its 
essential  elements.  With  the  majority  of  its  clergy  and  laity, 
the  Church  is  an  absolute  monarchy ;  and  the  Pope  the 
absolute  and  infallible  sovereign  of  the  Church.  He  contains 
it  entirely  in  himself,  and  possesses  in  his  own  single  person 
the  source  of  all  truth  and  all  jurisdiction. 

"  In  the  face  of  a  theory  such  as  this,  generally  received 
as  it  is  in  the  existing  Latin  Communion,  how  can  the  Pope 
be  asked  or  expected  to  cast  reflections  on  the  past  history  of 
the  Institution  which  he  represents;  to  acknowledge  the  errors 
of  his  predecessors,  or  those  of  his  own ;  to  revise  the  doe- 
trines  of  Bome,  to  eliminate  errors,  or  to  repent  of  the  evils 
in  the  Christian  community  of  which  the  Papacy  has  been 
the  direct  source  ? 

Y  2 
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**  To  all  applications  of  this  nature  the  Popd  and  his  court 
will  always  reply  as  follows  :— 

"  *  The  Pope  is  the  centre  of  unity  by  right  Divine ;  union 
consists  solely  in  absolute  submission  to  his  authority ;  in  the 
default  of  such  submission  lies  the  essence  of  schism  and  heresy.' 

"  They  actually  believe  themselves  to  make  a  great  display 
of  gracious  condescension,  in  offering  to  inquirers  certain  pre- 
tended proofs  in  favour  of  the  papal  sovereignty,  pitiable 
proofs  after  all,  consisting  only  of  spmious  passages,  arbitrarily 
interpreted. 

''And  this  is  all  that  Borne  accords  to  honourable  and 
learned  men,  who  endeavour  to  prove  themselves  stedfast  in 
their  advocacy  of  an  universal  union,  grounded  upon  truth 
generally  admitted  after  a  learned  and  charitable  discussion. 
All  other  Churches  might  admit  that  ground,  but  Rome 
NEVER  will.  K,  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  when  ultramon- 
tanism  had  not  reached  the  height  which  it  has  attained  at 
the  present  day,  she  refused  to  admit  the  Protestants,  save  in 
the  character  of  defendants  making  their  apology,  how  can 
men  yield  to  the  illusion  that  now,  when  all  the  Latin  Bishops 
profess  ultramontanism  as  a  fundamental  dogma  of  their 
Church,  Bome  will  come  to  an  understanding  with  other 
Churches,  and  consent  to  avow  the  wrongs  she  has  inflicted  ? 

"  Once  more,  we  say  it  is  an  illusion,  an  illusion  indeed 
which  redounds  to  the  honour  of  those  who  are  led  away  by 
it,  for  it  attests  that,  in  their  secession  to  the  Boman  Church, 
they  expected  to  find  in  it  that  which  she  promised  them, 
namely,  knowledge  of  Divine  truths,  love  of  primitive  tra- 
dition, and  unity ;  this  illusion  proves,  also,  that  they  adhere 
to  the  persuasion  which  they  had  acquired,  that  those  supposed 
benefits,  by  means  of  which  Bome  knows  so  well  how  to 
disguise  her  despotism,  are  only  temporarily  obscured,  and  that 
too  in  consequence  of  unfortunate  circumstances.  But  Anglo- 
Romans  and  Latinizing  Anglicans*  will  wait  long.  The 
hour  which  they  look  for  will  never  arrive  :  Bome  will  remain 
misguided  to  the  last.  She  assures  herself  of  victory  in  the 
very  bosom  of  defeat,  and  prides  herself  all  the  more  in  her 

*  **  Les  Angliians  Latins  ou  Latinisants.*^  By  the  latter  expression  the  writer 
Bignifies  the  extreme  Bitualists.  It  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
unfortunately  too  expressive.  I  Teiy  much  fear  that  too  many  of  those 
thus  alluded  to  have  so  far  departed  from  the  true  and  sure  road  to  unity, 
as  to  have  adopted  very  many  Boman  innovations,  which  wiU  eyentnally 
prove  a  most  grievous  obstacle  to  a  union  on  Catholic  principles.  God 
grant  that  the  warnings  and  exhortations  which,  from  time  to  time,  reach 
them  from  Orthodox  writers,  may  be  heard  in  time  by  those  earnest  and 
amiable  laboiurers  in  this  great  cause  ! — [Trans."} 
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pretended  divine  despotism,  the  more  it  is  rejected  by  all  men 
with  contempt. 

"  Some  Anghcans,  struck  with  the  similarity  which  exists 
between  the   constitution  of  their  Church   and  that  of  the 
ancient   Gallican   Church,   believe   themselves   warranted  in 
thinking,  that,  by  taking  Gallicanism  for  a  basis,  they  can 
arrive   at   an  understanding  with   Bome.      This  again  is  a 
strange  illusion.    Are  they  not  aware  that  Gallicanism  is  now- 
a-days  disgraced,  spat  upon,  and  condemned  as  a  schism  and 
a  disguised  heresy?    Bossuet  himself,  who  represented  the 
degenerate  Gallicanism  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. ;  Bossuet, 
who  endeavoured,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  to  bring  Bome 
over  to  some  reasonable  notions,  by  making  certain  consider- 
able concessions :  is  not  this  very  Bossuet  ridiculed  by  the 
entire  ultramontane  sect  ?    Have  not  men  like  YiUecourt  and 
Davin  gone  so  far  as  to  throw  dirt  on  the  pure  life  of  the  great 
bishop  ?    Is  it  not  considered  the  correct  thing,  amongst  that 
sect,  to  deny  the  genius  and  eloquence  of  the  Eagle  of  Meaux  ? 
They  even  go  so  far  as  to  deny  him  the  merit  of  elegance. 
Becently  we  read  in  Le  Moiid^  an  emphatic  eulogium  of 
Cardinal  4Pitra :  and,  referring  to  the  life  of  Leger  d'Autun, 
written  by  that  French  "  ex-Neo-Benedictine,"  the  writer  of 
the  critique  goes  on  to  say,  in  praise  of  the  style  of  the  book, 
*  it  was  not  written  under  the  reign  of  Bossuet.'     The  history, 
forsooth,  would  have  been  written  badly  had  it  been   done 
und^r  that  reign.    And  certain  Benedictines  of  that  period 
named  Mabillon,  Montfaucon,  d'Acheri,  and  the  like,  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  Neo-Benedictines  Gu6ranger  and 
Pitra !     Have  not  some  dared  to  say,  even  at  Meaux  itself, 
that  the  remains  of  Bossuet  ought  to  be  expelled  from  the 
cathedral  as  those  of  a  heretic  ?  !  !  !  If  the  ultramontanes 
treat  Bossuet  thus  in  France,  what  will  they  not  venture  upon 
in  Bome?     A  former  nuncio  at  Paris,  M.  Garibaldi,  once 
spoke  to  our  face  of  the  '  sublime '  Bishop  of  Meaux,  with  a 
disdain  which  we  shall  never  forget.     The  fat  gross  nuncio, 
Garibaldi,   who   died  of  a  surfeit,  to  speak  with  disdain  of 
Bossuet !     It  is  one  of  those  extravagancies  which  are  only  to 
be  encountered  in  the  ultramontane  sect. 

"  It  is,  consequently,  quite  in  vain  that  Dr.  Pusey  invokes 
the  great  name  of  Bossuet ;  it  is  in  vain  that  the  Roman  or 
Bomanizing  Anglicans  prop  themselves  up  with  the  thought, 
that  Gallicanism  can  become  an  intermediary  for  effecting  an 
intercommunion  between  Bome  and  the  AjigUcan  Church. 
For  three  centuries  there  were,  perhaps,  grounds  for  such  an 
expectation.    In  our  days  it  is  an  impossibility. 
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*^  Union  cannot  be  realised  save  in  Chorclies  separate  from 
Borne;  this  is  a  tmth  which  cannot  be  contested.  The 
Anglican  Chnrch  can  unite  with  the  Eastern  Catholic  Church, 
because  the  latter  will  never  say  to  her  that  she  must  preyiously 
submit  to  her  authority.  Let  the  Anglican  Church  revise,  of 
herself,  certain  of  her  doctrines,  upon  which  continental  pro- 
testantism has  carried  her  too  far;  let  her  recur  on  these 
points  to  the  primitive  doctrines,  as  they  were  set  forth  by  the 
teachers  of  the  first  eight  centuries,  she  will  then  become 
herself  orthodox,  and  her  union  with  the  Eastern  Catholic 
Church  will  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

''  In  such  an  union  as  this,  she  will  find  that  doctrinal 
authority  which  is  wanting  to  her.  It  is  the  default  of  such 
authority  which  estranges  from  her  such  a  considerable  number 
of  her  children;  who,  expecting  to  find  it  in  Bomanism, 
become  the  adepts  of  that  false  system,  and  remain  in  it,  for 
some  motive  or  another,  after  becoming  convinced  that  a  true 
doctrinal  authority  does  not  exist  in  it.  By  her  union  with 
the  Apostolic  Church  of  the  East,  the  true  Mother  of  all  other 
Churches,  the  Anglican  Church  will  find  herself  in  that  magni- 
ficent Catholic  Unity f  which  consists  in  nought  else  than 
identity  of  life  throtighout  all  ages.  Her  voice,  united  to  that 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  which  is  truly  one.  Catholic  and 
ApoatoliCf  will  become  the  echo  of  the  apostolic  voice,  perpe- 
tuating itself  from  age  to  age,  without  interruption;  her 
doctrine  would  no  longer  be  a  Christian  philosophy,  more  or 
less  accurately  developed,  but  an  inheritance,  faithfully  handed 
down.  Her  children  could  then  peacefully  enjoy  the  possession 
of  that  heritage,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  discussions  with  which 
the  world  is  agitated,  and  those  who  are  bewildered  by  those 
discussions  would  no  longer  seek,  in  a  blind  obedience  to  the 
word  of  a  single  individual,  denominated  the  Pope,  a  resting- 
place  for  their  minds,  and  a  refuge  from  scepticism. 

**  If  we  might  ventm'e  upon  a  word  of  advice,  appropriate 
to  what  is  taking  place  in  England  in  relation  to  the  union  of 
Churches,  we  would  urge,  that  all  intelligent  Englishmen, 
fiiends  of  Christian  verity,  whether  they  be  Bomans  or  AngU- 
cans,  should  persevere  in  their  idea  of  forming  amongst  them- 
selves a  vast  association,  that  they  should  not  address 
themselves  to  Bome,  where  their  association  will  be  always 
anathematised ;  that  they  should  labour,  with  one  accord,  to 
formulate  a  doctrine  upon  which  they  could  unite,  taking  for  a 
basis,  not  the  decisions  of  Bome,  but  the  teaching  of  the 
primitive  British  Church.* 

•  •♦  Eglise  Anglicane  primitiye."  The  relations  of  the  Anglioan  Church, 
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''  By  this  means  they  will  arrive  at  the  profession  of 
Christian  truth ;  and  then  it  will  only  remain  for  them  to  cast 
their  eyes  around  them,  to  recognise  which  Church  has  best 
preserved  that  primitive  doctrine,  in  order  to  enter  into  com- 
munion with  it. 

*'  Such  is  the  true  means  of  arriving  at  unity. 

**  Borne  of  course  seeks  to  stifle  such  an  association,  as 
facts  indeed  show.  She  will  heap  condemnations  upon  con- 
demnations upon  it.  Her  emissaries  in  England  are  armed 
with  every  device  to  dissolve  it,  to  hinder  the  publication  of 
its  journals,  to  reduce  it  to  silence.  If  the  association  leaves 
Rome  and  her  emissaries  to  sound  their  artificial  thunder, 
without  paying  the  least  regard  to  it ;  if  it  continues  peace- 
ably to  march  on  in  the  course  which  it  has  chalked  out,  the 
results  will  be  excellent,  and  exceed  all  expectations  which 
they  may  now  indulge  in. 

''  Home  always  calculates  upon  the  terror  which  she  in- 
spires.  When  she  sees  that  men  have  no  fear  of  her  she 
maintains  a  discreet  silence.'* 

A  few  reflections  upon  the  remarkable  views  so  ably 
enunciated  in  this  extremely  interesting  paper,  may  be  accept- 
able at  the  present  juncture.  The  favourable  opinion  it  ex- 
presses of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  the  union  of  the 
Anglican  with  the  Orthodox  Church,  is  worthy  of  especial 
notice,  but  it  is  one  in  which  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
actual  state  of  things  in  the  Establishment  will,  I  fear,  hesi- 
tate to  concur.  It  will  be  observed,  that  while  the  writer 
holds  out  the  prospect  of  a  union  with  the  Establishment  on 
the  part  of  tiie  Orthodox  Church,  he  evinces  something  very 
like  distrust  of  the  tendencies  of  the  Bitualists.*  It  would 
be  futile  to  ignore  the  strong  Boman  sympathies  which  the 
Ritualists  entertain ;  still,  the  real  state  of  the  case  afibrds 
very  great  excuse  for  them.  The  writer  indulges  in  his  san- 
guine appreciation  of  the  union  tendencies  of  the  English 
Church  as  a  whole,  because  he  believes  in  what  does  not  exist, 
namely,  the  possession  of  any  real  vitality  or  true  Catholic 
feeling  in  the  AngUcan  Church,  outside  the  Ritual  party  as 
they  are  called,  which  is  in  truth  the  only  Catholic  element 
in  it.  As  for  the  Latinizing  tendencies  of  that  party,  great 
hopes  may  be  entertained  that,  when  they  become  aware  of  the 

fonnded  1^  AngUBtine,  to  the  British  Churoh,  which  is,  in  reality,  the 
prinUtive  Uhiuran  cf  our  eonntry,  are  not  widely  understood.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  how  deficient  the  mediaBral  Anglican  Chnrch  seems  to  have  been 
in  eatedietioal  Hteratoxe. 

•  And  this  feeling  displays  itself  much  more  conspicuously  in  other 
pagefl  of  the  Beriew. 
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certain  truth  that  these  tendencies  are  Kkely  to  create  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  only  union  which,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, is  righteous  and  practicable,  they  will  suppress 
them,  and  sacrifice  them  to  the  great  cause  they  have  so 
deeply  at  heart.  The  reasonableness  of  this  expectation,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  based  upon  the  supposition  of  the  consis- 
tency of  the  Ritualists,  may  be  hoped  for  upon  the  following 
grounds : — 

Firstly :  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  party,  which 
carry  them  beyond  everything  which  is  distinctively  Roman 
for  their  precedents.  Dr.  Littledale  expressly  claims  nothing 
more  than  the.  restoration  of  that  which  existed  before  the 
great  Latin  schism. 

Secondly :  the  practical  tendencies  of  the  party,  and  their 
devotion,  above  all  things,  to  the  cause  of  unity ;  once  con- 
vince them  that  any  line  of  conduct  is  calculated  to  obstruct 
its  progress,  and  their  avoidance  of  such  conduct  may  be  con- 
fidently reckoned  upon. 

Thirdly  :  sooner  or  later  the  anti-union  character  of  ultra- 
montane principles,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  those 
principles  throughout  the  entire  Roman  Church,  will  speedily 
convince  them  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  for  ihe  union  cause 
by  any  concession  to  Rome. 

Fourthly:  the  constraining  power  of  truth  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  the  Ritualists  deserve  credit  for  the  highest  ability 
and  learning,  genuine  candour  and  zeal,  thorough  honesty,  and 
last,  not  least,  true  humility ;  no  one  can  deny  the  possession 
of  these  qualifications  by  Dr.  Pusey  himself,  and  he  may  now 
be  regarded  as  having  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Ritualists  or 
Catholic  party.  This  being  the  case,  where  are  we  to  look  for 
a  more  promising  field  for  the  operation  of  truth  and  the 
success  of  those  principles  which  will  ultimately  lead  to 
unity  ? 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Catholic  party  is  here  spoken 
of  as  the  true  hope  of  the  lover  of  unity,  to  the  express 
exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  Estabhshment ;  the  Union  Chri- 
tienne  speaks  differently.  These  remarks  are  penned  by  one 
who  has  long  and  anxiously  watched  the  state  of  religious 
parties  in  England  from  an  Orthodox  point  of  view,  and 
always  with  the  firm  hope  and  expectation  of  seeing  the  time 
arrive  when  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  only  representative  of 
CEcumenical  Christianity,  should  fulfil  her  mission,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  distracted  West,  and  should  be  recognised  as 
the  true  depository  of  those  Divine  truths  to  which  this 
generation  is  gradually  awakening.     The  arrival  of  that  time 
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seems  close  at  hand ;  it  is  manifest  that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Catholic,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Ritnal  party, 
are  identical  with  hers,  and  grievous  indeed  would  it  be  if  the 
natural  result  of  that  identity  should  be  interfered  with  by 
the  exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  any  petty  aberrations 
or  inconsistencies  to  which  a  party  circumstanced  as  it  is,  is 
peculiarly  subject.  God  forbid  that  the  least  deviation  from 
the  old  imthsj  where  is  the  right  way,  should  here  be  repre- 
sented as  unimportant,  but  the  very  problem  before  us  is  how 
to  ensure  a  return  to  those  old  paths  of  a  people  who  have 
wandered  from  them  in  so  many  directions.  And  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  this  is  best  done  by  encouraging 
those  who  show  the  strongest  disposition  to  ascertain  them, 
and  to  shape  their  course  accordingly  ?  Such  a  disposition  is 
shown  by  the  Catholic  party,  far  more  evidently  than  by  any 
others ;  hence,  unity  is  much  more  likely  to  originate  with 
them  than  with  the  rest  of  the  Establishment,  which  is  the 
mere  creature  of  the  State.  How  far  the  residue  may  be 
influenced  by  the  Catholic  party,  supposing  it  to  be  united 
with  the  Orthodox  Church,  is  another  thing ;  it  may  be  hoped 
that  it  would  be  influenced  extensively,  and  in  the  operation  of 
this  influence  the  real  work  of  unity  may  perhaps  be  extended 
over  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole.  But  all  depends  upon 
whether  the  Catholic  party  are  equal  to  the  occasion,  whether 
they  recognise  the  urgency  of  the  crisis,  and  whether  they  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  some  few  erratic  tendencies,  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  they  profess,  to  that  great  cause  of  unity, 
which,  above  all  other  men,  they  profess  to  have  most  at 
heart. 

A  Member  of  the  Eastern  Church. 


(    380    ) 
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Art.  XIK. — 1.  The  Church  and  the  World :  Essays  on 
Subjects  of  the  Day  in  1868.  By  Yarioas  Writers. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby  Shiplet,  M.A.  London: 
Longmans,  1868. 
2.  Essays  on  Church  Policy.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Clay.    London:  MacmiUan,  1868. 

The  aj^iearanoe  in  as  many  successive  years  of  three  goodly 
volnmes  of  Essays  under  Mr.  Orby  Shipley's  able  editorship, 
is  itself  a  significant  fact,  and  its  significance  becomes  more 
apparent  if  we  contrast  the  front  presented  by  the  RitualistB 
{sit  venia  verbo)  with  the  present  attitude  whether  of  the 
Broad  Church  or  Evangelical  parties  in  the  Church  of  England. 
That  the  Evangelicals  would  make  any  show  in  the  literary 
arena  was  not  of  course  to  be  expected.  The  Record  and  the 
Rock  are  more  than  sufficient  to  exhaust  their  intellectual 
energies,  and  the  Church  Association  gives  abundant  scope  to 
their  capabilities  for  practical  work,  or  rather  for  its  hindnmoe. 
But  literature  is  the  speciality  of  Broad  Churchmen.  For 
devotional  purposes  indeed  they  are  compelled  to  borrow  from 
their  rivals,  nor  do  they  profess  to  have  accomplished  much  in 
the  way  of  active  ministrations  among  the  young,  the  suffering, 
and  the  poor.  It  is  their  one  claim  to  attention  that  they  are 
the  real  leaders  in  the  world  of  thought ;  and  some  few  years 
ago,  when  Professor  Jowett's  influence  was  in  the  ascendant  at 
Oxford,  the  claim  was  beginning  to  be  tacitly  admitted.  Dr. 
Newman  and  the  Tractarians  had  had  their  day.  No  doubt 
some  traces  of  their  teaching  might  still  linger  in  obscure 
country  parsonages,  or  among  the  ignavum  pecus  of  Oxford 
passmen,  whose  vanity  was  soothed  by  the  pretext  for  a  pious 
sneer  at  theories  they  were  too  lazy  or  too  stolid  to  compre- 
hend. But  for  a  man  of  intellect  to  profess  Catholic  principles, 
at  least  in  the  English  Church,  was  rapidly  becoming  out  of 
date.  The  religion  of  the  future,  if  the  future  would  condescend 
to  retain  any,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberals.  And  the 
seven  champions  of  a  regenerated  Christendom  proceeded  to 
sketch  out  their  programme  in  the  famous  Essays  and  Reviews. 
The  book  was  a  strange  medley  of  truth  and  falsehood,  and 
some  of  its  Scriptural  criticisms,  fatal  as  they  are  to  the  only 
supernatural  basis  of  Protestant  belief,  may  very  probably  turn 
out  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  vexed  questions  of 
Biblical  inspiration  and  interpretation,  whenever  the  time 
for  their  a^ustment  with  the  claims  of  Catholic  theology 
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shall  arrive.  Eight  years  have  passed  since  then,  and 
three  bulky  volumes,  each  containing  more  than  double 
the  number  of  essays  included  in  the  Broad  Church  mani- 
festo, have  appeared  from  the  doomed  and  discredited 
Bitualists.  These  volumes  range,  as  their  title  indicates, 
over  the  widest  variety  of  subjects  connected  directly  or 
indirectly  with  the  corporate  or  individual  life  of  the 
Church.  Not  only  dogma,  discipline,  devotion,  ritual. 
Ecclesiastical  history  and  music,  but  philosophioal,  moral, 
and  artistic  matters  are  also  discussed  in  their  bearings  on 
religion  ;  and  even  so  our  enumeration  remains  incom- 
plete. To  expect  a  series  of  essays  on  topics  so  vast  and 
so  diverse,  from  some  forty  different  writers,  to  be  of  equal 
merit  throughout  would  be  obviously  unreasonable.  We 
have,  in  reviewing  the  two  former  volumes,  called  atten- 
tion to  some  distinctions  between  them,  and  we  may  have 
occasion  to  do  so  again  here.  But  what  is  remarkable  is  that 
there  should  be  so  very  few  we  could  willingly  have  spared, 
and  that,  even  in  the  judgment  of  indifferent  or  nnfiriendly 
critics,  a  large  body  of  writers,  most  of  whom  are  men  ab- 
sorbed in  active  work,  should  be  so  well  able  to  hold  their 
own.  To  a  fuller  appreciation  of  moral  and  ascetic,  no  less 
than  dogmatic  knowledge,  they  have  contributed  most  valuable 
materials.  Meanwhile  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  camp, 
after  an  eight  years'  silence,  there  issues  almost  contempo- 
raneously with  Mr.  Shipley's  third  series  a  collection  of  eight 
Essays  on  Church  Policy,  edited  by  Mr.  Clay.  Both  in 
quantity  and  quality  this  answer  to  the  challenge  thrown  down  by 
the  Bitualists  is  singularly  meagre.  Seven  writers — our  Liberal 
friends  have  evidentiy  a  weakness  for  the  mystic  number — ^two 
of  whom  alone  are  at  all  known  to  fame,  have  combined  to 
write  an  elaborate  supplement  to  Dr.  Stanley's  recent  Address 
on  the  Connection  of  Church  and  State.  For  that  is  really 
the  one  subject  of  the  volume.  We  need  hardly  say  that  this 
Review  has  always  been  favourable  to  the  principle  of  Church 
Establishments,  and  that,  when  circumstances  are  propi- 
tious, we  recognise  many  practical  advantages  in  its  adoption — 
especially,  in  this  country,  with  a  view  to  re-union — nor  are  we  at 
all  prepared  to  say  that  the  time  has  come  for  sacrificing  them. 
But  when  the  union  of  Church  and  State  is  advocated,  as 
it  is  by  these  Essayists,  not  as  a  national  homage  to  the  truth, 
but  as  the  only  available  means  for  the  nation  to  emancipate 
its  clergy  from  the  tranmiels  of  dogmatic  truth  altogether,  and 
turn  them  into  a  kind  of  moral  police  for  the  promotion  of 
improved  drainage  and  cultivated  deism,  we  are  constrained  to 
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observe  that  the  principle  is  radically  false,  and  the  practice 
absolutely  intolerable.  The  Church,  according  to  Mr.  Berkeley, 
is  simply  "  an  organization  of  the  State  for  the  ends  of 
religion."  The  national  legislature  is  the  proper  court  for 
determining,  **  not  whether  a  dogma  is  true,  but  whether  it  is 
a  truth  of  which  the  conscience  of  men  generally  is  convinced." 
And  the  recent  vote  of  St.  Botolph's  vestry  (Mr.  Rogers's 
church,  of  "theology  be  hanged"  notoriety)  against  the 
Athanasian  Greed  was  "  an  admirable  precedent"  for  Parlia- 
ment to  follow.  Of  course,  the  sooner  an  Established  Church — 
or  rather  **  an  established  chaos" — of  this  kind  is  disestablished 
the  better.  But  we  are  referring  to  Mr.  Clay's  volume  here 
chiefly  in  illustration  of  the  conspicuous  failure  of  the  Broad 
Church  school  to  meet  their  antagonists  on  the  domain  which 
might  seem  peculiarly  their  own.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
grapple  with  any  of  the  doctrinal,  moral,  or  devotional  wants 
of  the  day — ^instead  of  even  competing  with  the  CathoUc 
school  on  such  common  ground  as  the  existing  state  of  the 
marriage  law,  or  of  immoral  literature,  or  the  terrible  preva- 
lence of  infanticide — ^they  confine  themselves  to  a  barren  pro- 
test in  favour  of  "  clerical  liberty  of  thought  and  speech,"  and 
of  a  State  Church  as  the  best  security  for  maintaining  it.  In 
short,  they  have  only  expanded  more  gracefully  and  at  greater 
length,  notwithstandmg  their  ungenerous  repudiation  of  Us  aid, 
the  theory  Lord  Amberley  propounded  last  year  in  the  FoH- 
nightly  Review  with  a  boldness  and  brusquerie  which  made 
it  less  mischievous  because  more  palpably  absurd.  When 
they  have  found  anything  to  say  on  the  grave  matters  handled, 
and  handled  with  earnestness  and  ability,  by  the  writers  in 
The  Church  and  the  World,  we  shall  be  happy  to  listen  to 
them.  As  yet  they  have  left  the  field  clear  to  their  rivals 
in  literature  as  well  as  in  the  active  work  of  the  Church. 

Without  instituting  any  comparison  as  to  their  solid  value, 
wo  may  say  at  once  that  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Shipley's 
series  contains  more  matter  of  general  interest,  and  will  supply 
more  attractive  reading,  than  the  second.  Indeed,  our  chief 
complaint  against  the  opening  paper,  by  Dr.  Littledale,  is  that 
having  taken  it  up  for  a  cursory  glance,  under  pressure  of  other 
engagements,  we  were  unable  to  put  it  down  tiU  we  had  read  to 
the  end.  Neither  the  fiist  nor  the  second  Report  of  the  Ritual 
Commission  deserves  in  itself  a  tithe  of  the  elaborate  criticism 
he  has  expended  upon  it ;  the  latter  indeed  has  received  more 
than  its  due,  in  the  way  of  attention,  in  the  condign  chastise- 
ment administered  by  the  Saturday  Review,  But  his  essay 
contains  much  more  than  its  title  would  necessarily  import. 
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After  a  scathing  exposure  of  the  inadequate  composition,  the 
gross  unfairness,  and  the  grotesque  incompetence  of  the  Com- 
mission, he   proceeds  to   give  a   clear  and  uncompromising 
account  of  the  antecedents,  position,  and  policy  of  the  Ritualist 
or  Catholic  party  in  the  Church.     The  startling  assertion  that 
**  there  were  actually  more  prelates  appointed  in  the  twenty-five 
years  from  1660  to  1685,  who  have  achieved  distinction  in 
their  ofiSce,  and  left  their  mark  for  good  on  the  Church  of 
England,  than  in  the  182  years  which  have  since  elapsed,"  is 
not  made  without  being  proved  in  detail,  and  proved  beyond 
possibility  of  denial.     Indeed  Dr.  Littledale's  examination  of 
the  habitual  attitude  of  the  Episcopate  towards  the  Catholic 
movement  from  1853  downwards,  is  one  of  the  most  instructive 
portions  of  his  essay.     With  few  and  slight  exceptions  they 
have  never  helped,  and  have  usually  done  their  best  to  hinder, 
its  progress,  being  always  however  ready  to  claim  and  make 
capital  out  of  what  has  been  gained  in  spite  of  them,  as  a  plea 
for  opposing  any  further  advance  in  the  same  direction.     It 
was  an  easier,  though  even  more  unsavoury  task,  to  unmask 
the  true  character  of  the  Protestant  opposition.     Suffice  it  to 
put  on  record  here  that  the  Stoke  Newington  rioters  of  last 
autumn   marched  to  the  war-cry  of  "  the  accursed  Virgin 
Mary,"   and   that  the  infamous  Confessional  Unmasked,  of 
which  50,000  copies  have  been  disseminated  by  the  **  Pro- 
testant Electoral  Union,"  was  actually  offered  for  sale  to  the 
girls  of  Clapliam  Boarding-school  at  a  "  Church  Association  " 
meeting,  with  a  clergyman  in  the  chair,  and  other  clergymen 
on  the  platform  !     It  is  well  such  facts  should  be  known,  but 
we  do  not  care  to  dwell  upon  them.      After  all,  the  most 
noticeable  feature  in  Dr.  Littledale's  essay  is  its  breadth  of 
thought  and  masterly  grasp  of  the  bearings  of  the  question. 
Every  one  knows  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  using  strong 
language — ^many  may  think  too  strong — against  persons  or 
systems  he  disapproves.     That  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  dis- 
cretion we  do  not  care  to  meddle  with  here.     The  point  to  be 
observed  is  that  he  never  indulges  in  mere  aimless  abuse ;  if 
he  uses  ugly  names  he  gives  his  reasons  for  believing  them  to 
be  appropriate,  and,  unlike  most  controversialists  of  decided 
views,  he  is  always  ready  to  point  out  the  good  points  in  an 
opponent's  case.^     We  call  special  attention  to  this  because  it 

*  The  criticism  on  an  article  in  the  Christian  Rememhrancer  la  a  recent 
number  of  the  Guardian^  that  to  make  assertions  without  proving  them  is 
**  too  like  Dr.  Littledale,''  was  doubly  infelicitous.  There  are  few  writers 
less  open  to  such  a  censure,  except,  perhaps,  the  reviewer  against  whom  it 
WAB  directed,  who  is  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accurate  of  historical 
critics  Uving. 
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is  an  element  in  theologieal  controversy  so  greatly  needed  and 
80  seldom  found.  It  is  no  credit  to  a  man,  as  Dr.  Newman 
has  somewhere  obserred,  to  be  temperate  in  his  language,  who 
is  doubtful  or  indifferent  in  his  belief,  though  the  world  often 
awards  the  praise  of  moderation  to  those  who  have  really  no 
feelings  to  control,  and  no  convictions  to  express.  Such  men, 
whatever  their  powers,  will  exercise  no  lasting  influence  on 
their  fellows.  But  it  is  of  great  importance,  on  all  grounds, 
that  those  who  are  enthusiastic  shomd  also  learn  to  be  im- 
partial, and  should  conscientiously  restrain,  not  the  strength 
of  their  convictions  (for  a  conviction  rightly  formed  cannot  be 
held  too  strongly),  but  the  natural  tendency  of  an  earnest  mind 
to  let  conviction  darken  into  prejudice.  Few  heresies  have 
arisen  which  were  not,  at  least  in  their  origin,  the  distortion 
or  the  exaggeration  of  some  half-forgotten  truth.  '^£rh>r 
only  lives  by  virtue  of  the  truth  which  it  contains,"  and  as 
Sinbad's  magnetic  island  attracted  to  itself  all  the  iron  out  of 
the  passing  ships,  it  is  the  Church's  office  to  discriminate  and 
make  her  own  whatever  truth  is  to  be  found  embedded  in  the 
erroneous  systems  around  her.  Dr.  Littledale  has  applied  tiiis 
principle  to  the  Evangelical  and  Broad  Church  parties  in  the 
English  Church,  and  we  quote  one  passage  of  his  essay  bearing 
on  the  subject,  not  by  any  means  as  the  most  striking,  but  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  our  readers  to  look  further  for  them- 
selves. 

*  *  We  are  thoroughly  aware  that,  though  particular  tenets, 
now  held  by  the  Puritan  and  Latitudinarian  schools,  are  open 
to  grave  objection,  yet  the  schools  themselves,  in  their  general 
temper  of  mind,  are  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  a 
Church.  A  healthy  Low -Church  element  tends  to  keep  in 
relief  the  great  truth  of  individual  responsibility,  sometimes 
forgotten  in  the  yet  grander  truth  of  Catholic  brotherhood.  It 
acts  like  the  French  system  of  drill,  which,  though  looser  and 
less  adapted  for  concentrated  masses  than  the  English  method, 
yet  makes  each  soldier,  taken  apart,  far  more  self-helpful  and 
dextrous.  Again,  the  Broad-Church  party  has  its  use.  Not 
that  which  it  so  boastfully  proclaims  as  its  peculiar  mission,  to 
teach  toleration,  for  it  never  extends  that  toleration  to  the 
uncompromising  preachment  of  historical  Christianity.  That 
imposture  was  unmasked  but  the  other  day  by  the  false  step  of 
the  protagonist  of  the  satyric  drama  of  Toleration,  Dean 
Stanley,  in  refusing  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  Bishops  at  the 
Lambeth  Conference,  and  his  deeper  plunge  into  the  mire  by  his 
shuffling  and  insincere  apology,  addressed  first  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  then  reiterated  in  brief  to  the  Bishop  of  Vermont, 
and  replied  to  by  that  aged  prelate  in  a  stinging  reproof.    .    .    ' 
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The  real  use  of  the  Broad-Church  party  is,  that  it  aots  as  a 
useful  check  on  over-clericalism,  whenever  that  danger  is 
imminent,  and  brings  the  Priesthood  back  to  primary  social 
truths  and  duties,  sometimes  forgotten  in  the  stnfe  of  tongues. 
It  represents,  when  at  its  best,  the  mere  human  side  of  Christi- 
anity with  great  faithfulness;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  spared, 
though  many  of  its  members  might  depart  without  arousing 
any  special  pangs  in  those  they  left  behind.'* 

It  would  obviously  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  article,  to  attempt  anything  like  a  detailed  notice  of  the 
seventeen  essays  in  this  volume.  We  may  call  attention  in 
passing  to  the  second,  from  **  a  Mother,"  on  the  ''  Training 
of  Girls,"  and  a  somewhat  kindred  paper — ^possibly  from  the 
same  hand — on  the  ^'  Immoral  Literature  "  of  the  day.  The 
writer  has  not  carried  the  investigation  as  far  as,  we  fear,  it 
might  be  carried  into  the  depravities  of  our  cheap  literature  for 
the  lower  classes.  The  Illustrated  Police  News,  and  similar 
publications,  if  we  may  judge  from  recent  revelations  of  youthful 
crime,  seem  to  be  exercising  a  most  contaminating  fascination 
over  the  minds  of  quite  young  boys.  In  such  cases  as  that  of 
the  two  children — for  they  are  only  twelve  and  fourteen  re- 
spectively— now  undergoing  trial  for  the  murderous  assault  on 
Mrs.  Nunn,  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  criminals  are  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  judged  by  a  moral  standard. 
And  it  certainly,  as  the  essayist  remarks,  falls  within  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Church  to  see  to  this  crying  evil.  Another 
valuable  paper,  on  a  very  different  subject,  which  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  barely  mentioning,  is  Mr.  Wood's  on 
the  Supernatural.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  to  us  that  a 
more  systematic  handling  of  the  subject,  with  direct  reference 
to  modem  forms  of  scepticism,  would  have  been  desirable. 
The  essay  is  too  dry  and  technical,  without  being  sufficiently 
clear  and  trenchant.  Mr.  Cheyne's  learned  and  thoughtful 
dissertation  on  ''  Prayers  for  the  Dead,"  will  be  read  witii  ad- 
ditional interest  as  coming  from  a  venerable  confessor  of 
Eucharistic  doctrine,  and  both  the  subject  and  the  authorship 
go  far  to  disarm  criticism.  It  hardly  however  strikes  us  as  so 
satisfactory  and  complete  as  Canon  Humble's  exhaustive  de- 
fence of  the  '' Invocation  of  Saints,"  and  the  Scriptural  argu- 
ment is  certainly  susceptible  of  fuller  treatment,  especially  in 
connection  with  Mace.  xii.  45,  and  ii.  Tim.  i.  18.  The  former 
passage  gives  conclusive  evidence  of  the  Jewish  practice  for 
centuries  before  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  whatever  He  did  not 
censure  in  the  usages  of  the  Synagogue  He  indirectiy  sanc- 
tioned ;  the  latter  witnesses  incidentally,  and  therefore  all  the 
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more  forcibly,  to  the  apostolic  adoption  of  that  asage.  It  is 
a  pity  again  that,  in  referring  to  a  communicated  article  in  om* 
January  number  by  an  Eastern,  on  the  "  Orthodox  Doctrine 
of  the  Departed,"  Mr.  Cheyne  should  not  have  also  noticed  the 
comments  made  upon  it  in  the  following  number  by  a  Latin 
Catholic.  But. we  have  no  desire  to  pick  holes  in  what,  after 
all,  is  a  noble  vindication  of  a  most  important  devotion  still  too 
little  practised  among  us. 

We  have  already  mentioned  Mr.  Humble's  paper  on  "  Invo- 
cation of  Saints  and  Angels,''  which  is  quite  one  of  the  best 
in  the  volume.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  excellent 
commentary  on  Article  XXII.  in  the  second  volume  of  Bishop 
Forbes'  recent  work,  we  know  nothing  from  the  pen  of  an 
Anglican  writer  to  compare  with  it.  The  essayist  lays  down, 
with  perfect  justice,  that  ''nowhere  shall  we  find  a  more 
moderate  statement  of  practical  belief  in  this  matter  than  the 
Fathers  of  Trent  have  put  forth,"  and  he  has  virtually  made 
the  Tridentine  statement  the  text  of  his  disquisition.  It  is  a 
calm  and  judicial  investigation  of  the  whole  question,  both  in 
its  doctrinal  and  historical  bearings,  tracing  out  the  gradual 
development  of  the  Church's  mind  upon  it.  When  indeed 
the  Canon  says  that  the  Vincentian  rule  qtiod  semper,  quod 
ubiqiu,  quod  ah  omnibus,  is  true  of  faith  but  not  of  practice, 
his  language  is,  to  say  the  least,  inaccurate.  Faith  and 
practice  are  closely  conjoined,  and  the  rule  is  only  true  in  a 
certain  sense  of  either.  S.  Vincent  himself  insists  that  there 
must  be  a  continual  advance,  though  not  a  change,  of  faith;* 
and  Canon  Humble  has  pointed  out  in  forcible  language  the 
absurdity  of  the  lists  of  dates  *'for  the  introduction  of 
Romanist  errors,"  so  common  in  Protestant  manuals. 
''Controverted  points  cannot  be  settled  in  a  line.  An 
ecclesiastical  decision  implies  a  long  list  of  pros  and  com ; 
and  the  pros  are  as  likely  to  be  right  as  the  cons.  The  fact 
of  a  decision  being  made  at  a  given  time  presupposes  long 
previous  practice,"  and,  we  may  add,  long  previous  belief. 
The  cumulative  force  of  the  argument  in  this  masterly  essay 
would  only  be  injured  by  analysis  or  selection,  and  we  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  quoting  one  eloquent  passage, 
and  exhorting  our  readers  to  study  the  whole  for  themselves : — 

**  If  we  on  our^  parts  would  take  the  opposite  line,  and 
would  strive,  by  putting  forth  the  loving  characteristics  of 
the  Gospel,  the  intense  purity  and  lovingness  of  the  Blessed 

*  See  the  passage  from  bis  Commanitorium  quoted  at  length  in  Oxenhtxn's 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  th$  Atonement,  Introduction,  p.  12. 
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Virgin  Mary,  our  dear  Mother  in  Christ ;  and  if  our  people 
were  taught  to  reverence  her  and  the  rest  of  the  Saints,  at  the 
head  of  whom  she  stands  ;  to  address  their  Guardian  Angel ; 
and  to  remember  that  when  they  sin,  they  not  merely  o&nd 
God,  but  cause  their  immediate  attendant  Spirit  to  coyer  his 
face  in  shame  and  confusion,  we  should  have  an  incentive  to 
urge  which  it  is  not  in  man  pertinaciously  to  resist. .  Once 
convince  men  of  the  reality  of  the  Angel's  presence  and 
guardianship — once  persuade  them  that  the  Saints  are  intensely 
interested  in  the  result  of  their  combat ;  and  you  have,  at  any 
rate,  got  a  plea  to  urge  with  them  which  will,  in  many  instances, 
give  success  to  your  expostulations.  The  doctrines  of  Saintly 
Intercession  and  Angelic  Guardianship  must  move  any  one 
who  has  not  a  heart  of  stone.  They  are  stepping-stones  to 
higher  things ;  indeed,  to  the  highest  of  all — ^the  love  of 
God.  Our  moral  disquisitions  have  failed;  our  people  are 
simk  in  sin ;  and  we  complain  that  they  have  got  beyond  our 
management.  Let  us  try  them  with  a  fuller  and  more  loving 
Gospel.  The  whole  Hierarchy  of  Heaven  will  help  us,  if  we 
will  only  ask  for  their  aid,  and  ask  aright,  to  conquer  the  evil 
which  surroxmds  us ;  and  they  will  support  us  with  their  prayers 
on  our  behalf  whilst  we  are  so  engaged.  We  know  not 
what  power  we  lose  by  not  seeking  what  we  might  so  easily 
obtain.'* 

Next  in  order,  and  hardly  less  important  in  its  practical 
bearings,  is  Mr.  Vaux*s  paper  on  "  Missions  and  Preaching 
Orders/'  which  comes  in  to  supplement  one  of  Mr.  Baring 
Gould's  in  the  first  series.  The  suggestions  for  adapting  the 
Prayer  Book,  as  it  stands,  to  mission  purposes,  and  the 
illustration  from  an  actual  mission  given  in  one  of  the 
large  manufacturing  towns,  will  be  particularly  valuable  to 
clerical  readers.  The  author  has  also  largely  availed  himself  of 
the  experience  of  Roman  Gathohc  Mission  Orders.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  Missions,  like  Retreats,  are  rapidly 
becoming  naturalized  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  that 
one  Religious  Order  has  already  been  organized  for  this 
special  work. 

It  is  an  easy  transition  from  Mr,  Vaux  to  Mr.  Carter, 
who  contributes  a  paper  on  **  Retreats."  Everything  from 
his  pen  on  the  conduct  of  the  spiritual  life  is  sure  to  be 
valuable,  and  he  appears  to  us  to  be  more  thoroughly  at  home 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Retreats  than  of  Religious  Vows, 
on  which  he  wrote  in  a  previous  volume.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  management  of  this  grand  engine,  so  to  say,  of  sanc- 
tification — which  is  to  the  clergy  and  the  educated  classes 
what  missions  are  to  the  people  generally — is  derived^  as  our 
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readers  are  well  aware,  not  only  from  books  bat  from  personal 
experience.  Mr.  Carter  is  in  fact  more  sought  after  tban, 
perhaps,  any  other  Anglican  priest  for  conducting  the  annual 
Retreats,  which  are  increasing  year  by  year,  and  not  undeserredlj 
so.  Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  his  explanation  and 
defence  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  S.  Ignatius,  as  '^a  model 
system,  to  which  all  directors  of  Retreats  must  look  as  the 
primary  law  of  every  scheme  of  instruction  to  be  adopted."  •  They 
are,  as  he  justly  observes,  singularly  free  from  any  allasion 
to  controverted  points ;  even  such  obvious  incidents  of  Catho- 
lic devotion  as  the  honour  of  our  Lady  and  the  Saints  are 
barely  touched  upon.  "  They  are  simply  a  masterly  com- 
bination of  the  more  normal  and  practical  truths  which  concern 
the  soul  of  every  man."  There  cannot  be  a  grosser  or  more  lu- 
dicrous misconception  than  the  popular  Protestant  notion  ex- 
pressed by  a  writer  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  whom  Mr. 
Carter  quotes,  that  the  Exercises  are  ''an  attempt  to  purchase 
material  ecstacies  by  the  sacrifice  of  intellect  and  conscience." 
It  is  doubtful  if  tiiose  who  so  write  have  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  the  directions  they  so  ignorantly  miBoonBtrue, 
and  abundantly  certain  that  they  have  never  dreamt  of  acting 
upon  them.  Mr.  Carter  passes  from  the  general  principle 
to  the  practical  details  of  Retreats,  and  we  need  only  remind 
our  readers  that  none  are  better  qualified  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  subject.  He  is  undoubtedly  right  in  prin- 
ciple about  the  rule  of  silence,  though  it  may  often  require 
some  modifications  in  practice.^  We  are  rather  surprised  how- 
ever that  walking  beyond  the  house  where  the  Retreat  is  being 
held,  should  be  spoken  of  as  allowable.  Surely  nothing  can 
be  more  distracting  from  the  multiplicity  of  fresh  images 
presented  to  the  eye,  and  through  it  to  the  mind;  nor  is 
it  ever  allowed  in  Roman  Retreats.  There  are  some  ex- 
cellent remarks  on  clerical  training,  towards  the  close  of  the 
essay. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  briefly  indicate  the  salient 
points  of  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  very  interesting  paper  on 
the  *  *  Origin  of  Schools  of  Thought  in  the  English  Church." 
It  might  be  more  accurately  described  as  a  sketch  of 
the  history  and  present  relations  of  the  Catholic  and 
Sceptical  principles.  Mr.  Gould,  like  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
fellow  essayists,  has  perceived  that  the  religious  crisis  of  the 
day  ultimately  hinges  on  the  conflicting  claims  of  Revelation 

*  At  the  G68U  at  Borne  a  father  called  Padre  Confortatore,  who  is  not 
the  director  of  the  Betreat,  is  sent  occasionally  to  talk  with  the  ezerdtaDt 
during  recreation  time. 
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and  Bationalism.  The  contest  lies  between  the  adherents  of 
a  supernatural  dogma  and  the  Church  to  whose  guardianship  it 
is  entrusted,  and  those  who  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  are  nothing 
more — often  something  less — ^than  deists.  **  The  passing  lights 
of  compromise,"  says  one  of  the  writers  on  Church  Policy,  "will 
hardly  hold  out  longer.  .  .  We  must  either  go  backwards  or 
forwards ;  we  cannot,  as  Protestants  do,  reject  the  authority 
of  tradition,  whilst  yet  we  practically  assume,  on  no  better 
authority,  all  our  first  premises.  Protestantism,  as  a  phase 
of  progress,  has  done  its  work."  The  Church,  according  to 
another  of  them,  has  been  hitherto  dependent  on  the  infalli- 
bility of  Popes,  or  Councils,  or  the  Bible.  We  got  rid  of 
Popes  and  Councils  at  the  Reformation,  and  now  the  great 
Beformation  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration  "  has  broken  like 
packthread  before  the  rising  gales  of  scientific  discovery  and 
historical  research."  And  Mr.  Clay  himself  clinches  their 
assertions  by  observing  that  *^  every  step  towards  Bationalism 
has  been  the  result,  direct  or  indirect,  of  some  fresh  acquisition 
of  positive  knowledge."  He  is  right  enough  in  anotiier  remark, 
that  "if  you  scratch  a  strong  Protestant,  you  will  commonly 
find  a  good  Papist  beneath."  In  other  words,  Protestants  go 
by  tradition  fully  as  much  as  Papists,  only  their  traditions  are 
destitute,  even  in  their  own  eyes,  of  any  shadow  of  claim  to 
authority,  while  yet  they  are  inconsistently  exempted  by  a  jealous 
but  natural  instinct  from  the  intrusion  of  criticism.  This,  then, 
is  the  situation  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  to  consider.  To  state 
it  in  his  own  words,  "  Latitudinarianism  and  Catholicism  have 
each  an  intelligible  standing-ground  in  the  world  of  thought ; 
but  Protestantism  has  absolutely  none.  If  the  Incarnation  be 
a  fact,  Protestantism  cannot  reasonably  be  deduced  from  it.** 
The  Beformation  undermined  the  basis  of  Christian  belief  by 
setting  the  witnesses — Scripture  and  Tradition — in  apparent 
antagonism.  Theology  had  at  one  time  intruded  into  a  domain 
where  science  was  ri^tfully  supreme.  Protestantism  did  not 
improve  matters  by  rejecting  the  Catholic  theology  on  its 
own  ground,  and  putting  forward,  in  lieu  of  Church  authority, 
a  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  which  ignored  the  human  ele- 
ment in  Scripture  altogether.  The  Beformation  evoked  a 
spirit  it  was  powerless  to  control,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  its 
own  children  should  prey  on  its  vitals.  Biblical  infallibilitj, 
proving  and  interpreting  itself,  developed  into  that  scheme  of 
"  free  handling,  in  a  becoming  spirit,"  which  soon  made  as  short 
work  with  the  Bible  as  the  Beformers  had  made  with  the 
Catholic  tradition.  "When  the  hypothesis  of  the  Book  had 
done  its  work,  it  was  subjected  in  turn  to  examination  by  the 
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light  of  science,  and  its  claims  were  freely  canrassed."  And 
Scepticism,  as  it  advanced,  prodaced  the  Catholic  reaction.  No 
doubt  Continental  Catholicism  has  also  given  birth  to  Scep- 
ticism, for  it  was  forced  at  the  Reformation  into  an  unna- 
tural position  of  resistance  to  progress  and  freedom  of 
thought,  from  which  it  has  never  thoroughly  extricated  itself. 
But  this  intolerance,  as  the  author  adds,  is  so  far  &om 
being  characteristic  of  the  Church,  that  it  is  the  exact  converse 
of  her  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  middle  ages,  when  she  did 
her  utmost  to  foster  philosophy,  science,  and  art.  Its  true 
and  only  secure  remedy  will  be  found  in  the  re-union  of  the 
Latin  and  Teutonic  races,  unhappily  dissevered  for  the  last 
three  centuries,  in  one  fold  and  one  faith.  The  following 
extract  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  scope  of  the 
essay : — 

"  On  the  supposition  that  a  Revelation  has  been  made  to 
man,  it  must  be  perceived  that  such  a  Revelation,  as  emanating 
from  the  Creator  of  mind,  cannot  be  obstructive  to  reason,  bat 
rather  calculated  to  facilitate  its  progress.  And  also,  on  the 
same  supposition,  it  is  obvious  that  the  extent  of  surface  over 
which  speculation  ranged  is  narrowed,  so  that  inquiry  has  to 
flow  between  definite  barriers,  whilst,  thereby,  its  channel  is 
deepened,  and  its  force  is  concentrated.  These  barriers  can 
never  be  overleaped  or  swept  away ;  and  if  speculation,  instead 
of  glancing  along  them  towards  the  fields  over  which  its  stream 
may  be  distributed  to  fertilize,  or  into  the  deep  courses  where 
it  may  avail  for  the  transport  of  the  treasures  of  learning  and 
discovery,  will  insist  on  surging  up,  and  exerting  its  force  to 
overthrow  the  adamantine  walls  o£  Truth,  a  counter-current 
will  be  produced,  which  will  roll  back  into  the  old  abandoned 
channels." 

There  is  an  occasional  dash  of  exaggeration  about  Mr. 
Gould's  language,  which  an  unfiiendly  critic  might  use  with 
some  apparent  effect  against  his  argument.  It  is  not  true,  for 
instance,  to  say  that  the  Bible,  apart  firom  external  evidence, 
"  is  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  Vedas,  the  Zenda- 
vesta,  the  Koran,  the  Popol  Vuh,  and  the  Book  of  Mormon.*' 
Internal  evidence  surely  goes  for  something,  though  its  form 
varies  with  different  minds,  and  it  can  never  be  safely  trusted 
to  stand  alone.  So,  again,  to  say  that  ''  all  mystics  "  made 
the  mistake  of  imagining  Christianity  to  be  a  ''  a  religion  of 
the  soul  alone/'  betrays  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  Spanish 
school  of  Mystics,  who  emphatically  represented  the  spirituality 
of  common  sense  and  common  life,  and  conveys  by  no  means  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  rest.     The  subject  is  a  special  one,  which 
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Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  probably  not  studied  ;  he  would  have 
done  better  therefore  to  avoid  an  obiter  dictum  at  once 
irrelevant  and  incorrect.  But  his  essay,  as  a  whole,  deserves 
high  praise,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers. 

Mr.  Clay's  volume  does  not  call  for  any  lengthened  cri- 
ticism here.  We  have  been  constantly  reminded  in  reading  it 
of  a  story  current  in  Germany  some  years  ago  about  the  founder 
of  a  new  sect,  who  replied  to  an  inquiry  about  its  doctrines, 
"  Sehan  sie,  zuerst  es  gibt  kein  Trinitdt/'*  The  main  drift 
of  the  book  may  be  gathered  from  our  previous  extracts,  and  is 
fairly  summed  up  in  an  article  on  the  Ritual  Conmiission, 
which  appeared  about  a  fortnight  ago  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  explaining  with  admirable  clearness  that  Liberalism, 
in  a  theological  sense,  does  not  mean  liberality  towards 
those  who  differ  from  you.*  On  the  contrary,  the  writer 
was  careful  to  point  out  that,  where  Liberals  are  sure 
of  their  ground— and  they  have  got  a  pretty  firm  hold  of 
the  negative  side  of  their  theology  already — they  are  just  as 
much  bound  as  their  opponents  to  use  all  legitimate  means  for 
promoting  the  triumph  of  truth.  If,  to  adopt  his  own  illus- 
tration, a  believer  in  Kucharistic  doctrine  feels  it  his  duty  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  promote  its  general  acceptance,  it  is  equally 
the  duty  of  those  who  think  a  belief  in  the  Real  Presence  a 
childish  superstition  to  make  every  effort  for  its  suppression. 
And  the  contest  must  be  fought  out  till  one  side  or  the  other 
gains  the  victory.  The  Broad  Church  essayists  say  much  the 
same  in  more  courteous,  though  hardly  more  circuitous,  lan- 
guage. **  The  infallibility  of  the  intellect  *'  is  their  watch- 
word ;  and  as  Mr.  Clay  expressly  admits,  what  of  course  is  per- 
fectly true,  that  *'  as  a  fact  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, if  not  nine  himdred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand, 
are  incompetent  to  choose  their  oyvn  creed,"  what  his  party 
really  aims  at  is  to  convert  the  National  Church  into  an  engine 
for  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  non-existence  of  supernatural 
dogma.  They  do  not  seek  for  the  toleration  of  all  forms  of 
opinion,  but  for  the  exclusive  domination  of  their  own ;  and 
they  are  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  aid  of  the  Legislatm-e, 
if  it  can  be  obtained,  for  crushing  the  Catholic  opposition. 
Their  claim  for  ''liberty  of  thought  and  speech"  is  a  con- 
venient euphemism  for  the  claim  to  put  down  those  who  will 
not  speak  or  think  liberally,  that  is,  who   uphold  a   divine 

♦  See  the  Pall  Mall  Gazettt  for  June  13th,  1868. 
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authority  for  a  dogmatic  creed.*  We  always  thought,  and 
■aid  we  thought,  that  this  was  what  they  really  meant.  But  we 
are  none  the  less  indebted  to  them  for  their  frank  ayowal  that 
we  were  right.  Henceforth  there  need  be  no  mistake.  They 
have  told  us  themselves  that  the  time  for  compromise  is 
past 

*  We  are  speakiiig,  of  eoorse,  of  the  party,  as  snoh ;  and  the  geneial 
Bcope  and  langnage  of  Mr.  Clay^s  Tolnme  entirely  bears  out  the  direct  asser- 
tions of  the  Pall  Mall.  Bat  Uiere  are  naturally  some  differences  among  iti 
indiTidnal  eontribators.  Mr.  Llewellyn  DaTies  and  Mr.  Seeley  write  In  s 
muoh  more  temperate  and  really  liberal,  as  well  ai  more  Chiiatian,  spiht 
than  the  rest. 
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1.  The  Ecclesiologist.    London :  1867. 

2.  Eglises  Principales  de  VEurope,     Folio :  Milan. 

8.  Die  aU'ChrisUichen  Bauwerke  von  Ravenna.    Berlin : 
1842. 

4.  Report  of  the  Incorporated  Church  Btdlding  Society. 

London:  1867. 

5.  The  Church  of  our  Fathers.    By  D.  Rook,  D.D.    In 

Four  Volumes.    London  :  Dolman,  1849. 

We  know  not  how  to  explain  the  reason,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  very  few  of  our  modem  churches  come  up  to  the 
ancient  standards,  either  in  general  conception  or  in  minute 
detail.  With  all  our  learning  and  boasted  experience  we  have 
exceedingly  little  to  show  as  evidencing  any  unusual  advance 
in  the  direction  of  an  architectual  triumph.  Some  few  of  our 
leading  architects — men  who  consistently  act  on  principle,  and 
scout  the  shifting  **  views  "  and  adroit  tactics  of  the  renowned 
Mr.  Compo — ^have  done  their  best  most  creditably  in  accor- 
dance with  the  demands  upon  them  and  the  opportunities 
offered ;  but  on  the  whole  the  architecture  of  the  Victorian 
era  promises  to  be  a  singular  jumble  of  all  styles,  without 
unity,  without  consistency,  and  without  effect.* 

Our  remarks  on  the  present  occasion  will  have  reference 
mainly  to  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  more  especially  to  the 
sanctuaries  of  some  recent  churches ;  but  the  poverty  of  con- 
ception and  feebleness  of  design  which  is  so  apparent  in 
secular  buildings  are  by  no  means  without  their  influence 
upon  modem  churches  :  while  the  spirit  and  temper  in  which 
the  old  architects  wrought  seem  to  be  altogether  things  of  the 
past.  With  all  our  boasted  advantages,  with  all  the  appliances 
of  modem  art,  we  find  ourselves  unquestionably  behind  the 
architects  of  medisBval  times,  and  cursed  with  the  perpetration 
of  mistakes  in  which  blunders  and  anachronisms  are  as  plen- 
tiful as  blackberries  in  autumn. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  inability  of  those 

*  To  take  the  ease  of  the  walls,  railings,  lamps,  and  cloister  in  the 
Palace  Yard,  at  Westmioister,  it  would  be  altogether  impossible  to  find  any? 
thing  equal  to  them  for  incongruity  of  s^le  and  vulgarity  of  design.  Alto- 
gether failing  to  harmonize  with  the  creditable  Third  Pointed  work  of  Sir 
C.  Barry  and  Mr.  A.  Welby  Pqh^,  they  offend  every  canon  of  good  taste  by 
their  weak  eonoeption,  poor  design,  and  meretrioious  ornamentation. 
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who  plan  new  churches  to  adapt  their  plans  to  the  places  and 
positions  which  they  are  intended  to  occupy.  S.  Barnabas*, 
FimUco,  for  example,  built  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  is  a  signal 
instance  of  the  mistake  made  in  putting  up  an  edifice  founded 
after  a  country-church  model  in  a  thickly-populated  city  neigh- 
bourhood. S.  Barnabas'  would  have  been  quite  in  place  on 
the  green  slope  of  a  hill,  surrounded  by  thickets  and  trees, 
and  standing  in  its  own  churchyard  just  beyond  iiie  inhabited 
portion  of  a  country  village ;  but  surrounded  as  it  is  by 
houses  and  narrow  streets  of  tiie  ordinary  town  type,  its  posi- 
tion is  incongruous  and  its  plan  a  mistake.  A  town  church 
should  be  lofty,  with  a  large  nave  for  the  worshippers,  and 
a  broad  and  spacious  chancel  for  the  celebration  of  the  Church's 
rites  and  Divine  service.  Sham  chapels  on  either  side  the 
chancel,  in  which  sham  chapels  there  are  no  altars  and  no 
arrangement  for  such,  are  altogether  a  mistake.  The  organ 
should  stand  in  a  chamber  on  one  side  of  the  choir,  and 
vestries  for  the  choir  and  clergy  on  the  other  side,  but  these 
should  all  be  so  planned  and  placed  as 'to  look  what  they  are, 
and  not  what  they  are  not,  so  that  reality  might  at  once 
characterise  the  bmlding.  Aisles  of  course  there  should  be, 
as  well  to  the  choir  as  to  the  nave,  but  only  as  ambulatories 
and  for  processions,  not  to  be  choked  up  with  seats  and 
benches ;  and  the  aisles  should  never  be  so  obtrusive  in  their 
external  elevation  as  to  detract  from  the  general  dignity  and 
particular  height  of  the  nave  and  choir.  Light  should  be  had 
from  the  clerestor}',  for  people  do  not  want  windows  at  their 
elbows,  but  above  their  heads,  more  especially  in  town 
churches,  by  which  reasonable  arrangement  the  sounds  of  the 
streets  around  and  unwelcome  draughts  are  avoided.  AU  this 
is,  of  course,  practical  enough,  and  will  be  seen  to  be  so.  As 
regards  the  arrangements  of  sanctuaries,  however,  while 
practical  matters — that  is  soimd  and  proper  ritual  necessities — 
should  be  primarily  considered,  divergencies  of  taste  and 
variety  of  embellishment  may  be  not  only  properly  tolerated, 
but  should  be  actively  welcomed.  Unfortunately,  in  too  many 
cases,  there  are  such  conflicting  interests  and  such  divergent 
tastes  to  be  considered,  that  a  hopeless  and  bungling  compro- 
mise as  regards  sanctuary,  altar,  reredos,  east  wall  and  east 
window,  is  unfortunately  sealed  by  the  perplexed  architect, 
and  pedantic  ugliness  in  Caen  stone  and  alabaster  left  to  annoy 
and  irritate  those  who  look  upon  it. 

From  generals,  however,  we  must  go  to  particulars  to  make 
our  meaning  clear  and  to  point  a  moral : — 

1 .  The  Church  of  SS. Peter  and  Paul,  Wymering,  diocese  of 
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Winchester.  One  of  the  most  complete  and  efficiently-restored 
Tillage  churches  in  any  part  of  England  is  this,  of  which  resto- 
ration Mr.  Street  was  the  architect.  The  nave  is  severe  and 
simple  in  the  extreme.  In  a  somewhat  too  conservative 
spirit  the  old  low  and  narrow  chancel-arch  was  retained,  which 
hides  the  view  of  the  sanctuary.  The  pulpit  is  awkwardly 
placed.  It  should  have  stood  some  feet  more  to  the  south. 
The  chancel  is  a  perfect  gem,  admirably  arranged  and  fitted  in 
a  costly  and  proper  manner.  The  tracery  of  the  east  window 
of  three  lights,  early  Second  Pointed  in  character,  is  particu- 
larly fine ;  and  the  glass,  with  Om*  Blessed  Lady  and  her 
Divine  Child,  in  the  centre  light,  most  effective  and  good  in 
tone.  Happily  it  is  not  overdone  with  heavy  colours,  white 
glass  not  being  sparsely  used.  In  the  reredos  of  three  arcades 
which  stands  away  from  the  east  wall,  the  figures  are  a  little 
too  large,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Crucifix  stands  out  well, 
and  the  whole  plan  and  conception  are  eminently  Catholic  and 
completely  successful. 

2.  S.  Nicholas',  Cuddington,  Bucks,  diocese  of  Oxford. 
This  church,  which  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave  with  aisles  and 
south  porch,  and  tower  and  turret  at  the  west  end,  was  restored 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Street.  Most  unjustifiably  he  removed 
a  good  Second  Pointed  chancel-screen,  and  put  up  nothing  in 
its  place.  It  is,  however,  a  restoration  remarkable  for  the 
general  excellence  and  propriety  of  its  sanctuary  arrangements, 
and  one  which  has  happily  set  the  fashion  in  that  dreary  part 
of  Buckinghamshire^ — we  mean  dreary  spiritually,  for  .the 
country  is  beautiful  and  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  near — which  lies 
between  the  county- town  and  Thame.  The  altar  of  Cuddington 
church  is  of  good  proportions,  well  elevated  and  properly 
vested,  but  the  reredos  is  not  very  effective,  while  the  glass  in 
the  east  window,  especially  the  drawing  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's 
figure  on  the  cross,  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  On  the 
whole,  however,  notwithstanding  the  defects  pointed  out,  this 
is  an  admirable  example  of  a  well-restored  tillage  church. 

3.  S.  Mary's,  AyUshury,  Bucks,  diocese  ofO^^ford.  This 
is  a  remarkably  fine  building,  cruciform,  consisting  of  chancel 
with  aisles,  lady-chapel  parallel  with  chancel,  central  tower, 
transepts,  nave  with  aisles,  side  chapels,  clerestory,  south-west 
porch,  and  doors  at  the  north,  west,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  north  transept.  It  has  been  restored  with  creditable 
munificence,  in  a  conservative  spirit,  and  with  some  effect  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  and  as  far  as  the  nave  is  concerned — putting 
aside  an  erection  for  reading  the  prayers  in — the  restoration  is 
to  be  commended.     But  the  chancel  is  a  signal  failure,  and 
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the  sanctoAiyone  of  the  poorest  and  most  ineffectiye,  for  such 
a  sized  church,  in  EngUnd.  The  level  of  the  chancel-floor 
ongfat  to  haTe  heeu  raised,  and  the  altar-table  should  have  been 
of  greater  height,  size,  and  general  dignity.  The  ugly  string- 
course under  the  east  window,  which  is  filled  with  indifferent 
stained  glass,  is  quite  an  eyesore,  and  the  whole  effect  of  this 
part  of  the  choir  miserably  disappointing,  and  altogether  un- 
worthy of  so  fine  a  building.  The  arrangement  here  is  but  a 
type  of  similar  ''restorations"  elsewhere.  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott 
is  the  most  ineffectiye  architect  in  treating  a  sanctuary.  Ap- 
parently he  giyes  no  time  nor  attention  to  it.  His  skdls  are 
passable;  his  pulpits  are  sometimes  admirable, jmd  his  fonts 
good,  but  his  altu*s  are  ''  low  decent  tables,"  without  dignity, 
without  height,  and  without  any  Catholic  symboUsnu 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  such 
restorations  as  these  have  been  carried  out  with  a  generous 
devotion,  good  feeling,  and  reputable  success  which  can  leave 
no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  those  who  note  such  improvements, 
of  the  reality  and  depth  of  the  Catholic  Revival.  The  archi- 
tectural and  ecclesiological  movements  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge respectively  have  done  a  wonderful  work.  No  rural 
deanery  is  unaffected :  no  school  of  thought  uninfluenced. 
Modem  Boman  Catholics  in  England,  as  the  late  Mr.  Welby 
Pugin  admitted,  caught  the  infection  of  good  taste  from 
members  of  the  ancient  Church  of  England  :  and  Dissenters 
have  followed  in  their  wake.  On  the  part  of  the  Church  long 
steps  have  been  taken  onwards  and  forwards.  The  robbery, 
rapine,  destruction,  and  desolation  caused  by  the  Beformation 
are  now  beginning  to  be  undone  by  the  new  Beformation  of  the 
present  era.  But  we  must  not  stop  at  the  point  at  which  we 
have  arrived.  We  must  press  on.  When  one  point  is  gained, 
after  due  examination,  a  vigorous  attack,  a  successful  defence 
and  a  sure  triumph,  we  must  go  forward  to  win  another  point. 
Apostolic  craft  must  guide  us  and  direct.  Nothing  must  be 
left  undone  to  re- Catholicize  England.  And  as  people  learn 
more  by  what  they  see  than  by  what  they  hear,  the  externals 
of  Catholicity  must  be  definite,  truth-telling,  attractive,  beau- 
tiful, and  grand.  Bestored  and  new  churches  we  have,  with 
one  defect  however,  vijs. — inadequate  altars,  placed  in  mean 
and  poverty-stricken  sanctuaries.  To  this  defect,  therefore, 
the  attention  of  architects,  church  restorers,  clergymen,  and 
active  laymen  should  be  directed,  in  order  that  the  remaining 
weak  points,  and  incomplete  restorations,  may  be  amended  in 
the  future,  and  this  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  will  briefly  criticise  a  few  more  of  our  more  recent  and 
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prominent  churches  in  order  to  point  oat  what  we  need  and 
where  our  present  defects  lie. 

4,  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street,  diocese  of  London. 
People  may  reasonably  take  different  sides  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
having  adopted  the  peculiar  style  which  Mr.  Butterfield  has 
here  made  use  of.  They  may  hold,  as  we  ourselves  hold,  that 
there  is  a  marked  want  of  repose  in  parts  of  the  church,  and 
that  many  of  the  contrasts  are  too  powerful  and  marked, 
while  the  whole  building  is  evidently  eclectic  and  foreign- 
looking.  All  this  may  be  held,  and  yet  the  church  may  be 
exhibited  ta  foreign  ecclesiastics  as  a  good  specimen  of  what  the 
Catholic  Bevlval  has  already  accomplished  in  England.  As  re- 
gards the  sanctuary,  however,  we  cannot  refrain  from  criticism. 
The  character  of  the  roof-colouring  of  the  chancel,  and  the 
frescoes  on  the  east  wall,  are  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the 
magnificent  and  most  perfect  traceried  arches  on  either  side. 
Essentially  different  principles  underlie  the  designs  of  each. 
Moreover  the  actual  plan  of  the  sanctuary  is  imperfect,  because 
height  and  dignity  are  sorely  wanted  to  the  altar.  Here  Mr. 
Butterfield  has  feJled.  And  though  the  new  altar-cross  and 
fresh  hangings  adopted  since  the  opening  of  the  church  are 
unquestionable  improvements,  the  general  depressed  appear- 
ance of  the  holy  table  is  incurably  bad.  For  a  grand  function 
the  whole  sanctuary  is  small  and  inadequate. 

6.  S.  Allan's,  Holborn,  diocese  of  London.  With  the 
exception  of  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  the  dimensions  and 
elevation  of  the  altar  and  the  reredos,  this  church  is  re- 
markable for  its  dignity  and  simplicity.  There  may  be  some- 
thing in  Mr.  W.  Burges'  criticisms  in  the  Third  Series  of 
The  Church  and  the  World,  and  a  decided  objection  to  the 
use  of  drain  pipes  instead  of  Purbeck  marble  or  Cornish  ser- 
pentine for  pillars,  but  no  one  will  deny  that  the  general  effect 
of  the  nave  is  excellent,  or  that  the  western  part  of  the  church 
is  most  original  and  striking.  But  when  we  turn  eastwards 
we  cannot  hold  that  the  architect  deserves  other  than  vigorous 
condemnation.  The  diaper  in  alabaster  below,  the  frightful 
reredos  and  ill-proportioned  cross  set  in  the  queer  diamond- 
looking  panel  behind  the  holy  table,  with  the  repeated  squares 
of  red-ochred  frescoes  above,  some  of  which  are  ludicrous 
caricatures  and  others  contain  archaisms  run  wild,  all  give  an 
appearance  of  crude  had  taste  which  none  but  a  crotchetty 
architect  would  have  cared  to  perpetrate.  Of  course  there 
are  many  people  who  will  disagree  with  our  comments,  being 
prepared  to  follow  Mr.  Butterfield,  or  any  other  great  architect, 
whithersoever  he  may  lead ;  others,  again,  will  overlook  the 
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defects  indicated  on  account  of  the  heartiness  and  beauty  of 
the  services  and  the  Catholicity  of  the  teaching  at  S.  Alban's : 
but  no  one  whose  opinion  is  worth  a  brass  farthing  would 
dream  of  defending  the  obviously  bad  design  of  S.  Alban*s 
east  end.  The  clerical  authorities  at  that  church  have  cer- 
tainly made  the  best  of  their  sanctuary,  but  the  altar,  of  its 
present  small  size  and  insufficient  elevation,  will  always  re- 
main an  eyesore  to  a  competent  critic,  as  will  also  the  eccen- 
tric cross,  so  ill-designed  and  out  of  proportion,  on  the  reredos 
above.* 

6.  S.  Paul*$,  Brighton f  diocese  of  Chichester.*  Wo  need 
not  stay  to  describe  this  church,  which  is  neither  new  nor  very 
remarkable  in  its  architecture.  Common-place  reigns  every- 
where except  in  the  east  end,  which  is  exceedingly  effective, 
though  the  screen  (without  any  rood)  deserves  no  praise.  The 
East  vnndow,  both  as  regards  its  tracery  and  glass,  is  very  fine : 
the  arrangements  of  the  altar  are  excellent  and  dignified,  and 
the  painting  behind,  though  quaint  and  ambitious^  not  alto- 
gether a  failure.  Throi^hout  the  church  the  stained  glass  is 
rail  of  feeling  and  rich  in  colour,  but  the  miserable  want  of 
height  apparent,  and  the  overpowering  feeling  of  depression 
which  its  internal  gloom  produces,  render  its  general  type  one 
to  be  avoided,  rather  than  followed  by  church  architects. 

7.  S.  John  the  Baptist*  s,  Froome  Seluood,  diocese  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  This  noble  church,  which  has  been  most  efficiently 
restored,  is  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the 
West  of  England.  For  completeness  we  know  of  no  modern 
restoration  which  can  at  all  compete  with  it.  The  lady-chapel 
is  a  triumph  of  art,  and  displays  that  growing  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  God  which  many  believe  will  spread  very 
rapidly  in  the  Church  of  England  of  these  latter  days.  At 
Froome  both  the  high  altar  and  Our  Lady's  altar  are  well  planned 
and  effective.  The  image  over  the  latter  will,  of  course,  be 
put  into  some  other  place  at  a  future  time,  in  order  that 
another  may  more  properly  fill  the  niche.  As  regards  the 
high  altai'  and  the  general  arrangements  of  the  sanctuaiy, 
nothing  is  wanting,  so  that  services  are  now  celebrated  here 

\ 

*  The  ledges  behind,  especially  on  festi><^ls,  ai-e  far  too  crowded  with 
masses  of  flowers  and  thin  tapers  to  harmonizc^^ith  the  general  severity  of 
the  church,  and  remind  us  unpleasantly  of  thov"  gim-cracks,"  as  the  late 
Mr.  Welby  Pugin  styled  them,  so  common  in  Konian  Catholic  chapels. 
Anything  mere  incongruous  and  hideous,  too,  tb^  some  of  the  banners 
from  Belgiun*,  recently  imported  into  certain  of  tlvB  London  churches,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find.  They  display  the  cJimbined  taste  of  the 
milliner,  upholsterer,  and  valentine-painter,  and  are  cW&inly  the  reverse  of 
devotional.  i 

\ 
\ 
\ 
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with  a  precision,  a  grandeur,  and  a  solemility,  unknown  in 
the  diocese  since  the  days  of  blasphemy  and  rebuke  three 
centuries  ago. 

8.  S.  Augustine'sy  Haggerstone,  diocese  of  London.  Who- 
ever naay  have  been  the  architect  of  this  new  and  incomplete 
building,  he  certainly  has  much  to  learn.  The  general  work 
is  poor,  though  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  dignity  in  the 
plan,  and  some  effectiveness  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  choir  might  have  been  raised  still  higher  with 
still  greater  eflfect,  and  so  might  the  sanctuary  proper.  The 
altar  however  is  dignified  and  of  good  proportions,  but  the 
moveable  brass  cross  does  not  stand  out  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness. The  sloped  baldachino  above — borrowed  from  the 
convent  chapel  of  Clewer — is  good  in  intention,  but  poor  both 
in  design  and  detail.  The  Crucifix,  with  Our  Lady  and  S.  John, 
gives  the  church  a  most  Catholic  appearance,  but  the  figures — 
much  too  large  for  their  position — ^want  both  feelmg  and 
repose.  They  are  coarse  and  pagan  in  their  type,  and  the 
drapery  and  pose  are  very  bad.  Here  the  services  are  carefully 
and  devoutly  rendered,  while  the  choir — ^with  an  evident  taste 
for  Aiiglican  music,  however, — do  their  part  well. 

9.  S.  Michael  and  All  Angels',  Shoreditch,  diocese  of 
London,  This  church  is  a  very  remarkable  building,  by  a  very 
rising  architect — Mr.  Brooks.  It  is  well  planned,  full  of  dignity 
and  point,  and  is  evidently  founded  on  a  true  and  valuable 
type.  The  sanctuary  arrangements  are  most  excellent,  while 
there  are  few  chm'ches  in  England  which  possess  so  telling  and 
effective  a  reredos  as  is  found  here.  Still  the  figures,  being  so 
near  the  eye,  strike  us  as  too  large  and  out  of  proportion  both 
to  the  size  of  the  church  and  the  altar.  And  this  defect  is 
a  common  fault  everywhere.  The  old  reredoses,  especially 
those  of  late  Second  Pointed  and  early  Third  Pointed  work, 
of  which  many  remain,  imageless  and  bare,  usually  contained 
figures  which  did  not  attract  the  eye  by  .disproportionate  size 
or  pronounced  attitude  ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  our  architects 
followed  these  ancient  precedents.  Figures  which  are  to  appear 
within  ten  feet  of  the  looker-on  should  be  of  a  different  size  and 
character  to  those  which  are  to  be  placed  in  niches  forty  feet 
from  the  ground.*  Independent  of  which,  they  dwarf  the 
altar,  and  carry  away  the  eye  from  the  altar  cross,  which 
ought  to  be  the  point  towards  which  all  things  converge  and 
with  which  no  ornamentum  should  in  any  degree  interlere. 

*  The  figures  on  either  side  the  screen  door  at  Exeter  CoUege,  Oxford, 
are  too  large  for  their  niches — an  instance  of  unpardonable  blundering  on 
the  part  even  of  Mr.  G.  Scott. 
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10.  S.  Peter's,  Old  Gravel  Lane,  diocese  of  London.  A 
most  effective  chnrch  is  this,  a  little  coarse  perhaps  in  its 
details,  but  evidencing  no  small  ability  and  knowledge  of 
Catholic  needs  on  the  part  of  the  architect.  The  sanctuary  is 
particularly  well  planned,  and  the  altar  a  most  prominent 
feature  in  the  church.  The  reredos,  at  present  incomplete, 
will  no  doubt  add  greatly  to  the  chancel's  general  effect.  The 
rises  in  the  sanctuary  are  planned  with  great  skill  and  care. 

11.  S.  Mary  Magdalene's,  Munster  Square,  diocese  of 
London.  Quite  recently  the  sanctuary  of  this  church  has 
been  re-arranged  with  judgment  and  success.  For  dignity  and 
effect  there  are  few  churches  superior  to  this  in  London.  We 
know  of  none  in  which  clerestory  windows  are  wanted  where 
height  and  space  are  nevertheless  so  apparent.  The  altar  is 
very  effective,  and  so  too  are  the  new  polychromatic  decorations 
around  and  about  it.  The  late  Mr.  Carpenter,  before  he  was 
taken  from  us,  learnt  to  note  the  necessity,  if  dignity  is  to  be 
attained,  of  getting  a  good  and  sufficient  space  above  the  altar 
for  the  necessary  legal  omamenta,  and  this  is  found  here.  In- 
stead of  having  a  horizontal  string-course  inmiediately  opposite 
the  celebrant's  eyes,  he  admitted  that  no  string  course  ought 
to  be  less  than  eight  feet  from  the  level  of  the  altar-slab. 
What  he  wisely  held  in  theory,  at  S.  Mary  Magdalene's  he 
has  accomplished  in  practice.  The  ritual  of  the  services  here, 
more  especially  that  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice,  is  below  the 
present  improved  ecclesiological  type  of  the  Church.  WTien 
there  is  a  wrong  and  right  way  of  doing  things — though  they 
be  little  things — ^it  is  better  to  follow  the  right,  even  though  a 
certain  amount  of  practical  education  be  undergone  to  accom- 
plish so  good  and  profitable  an  end. 

12.  S.  Peter's,  Vauxhall,  diocese  of  Whichester. — This 
Church,  one  of  the  most  successful  buildings  of  the  present 
revival,  is  full  of  dignity  in  its  general  aspect  and  remarkably 
well  arranged.  We  should,  however,  have  preferred  that  the 
levels  pf  the  choir  had  been  far  higher  than  they  now  appear : 
for  by  such  an  alteration  very  much  greater  effect  would  have 
been  obtained.  On  the  other  hand  the  choir  stalls  are  a  little 
too  high,  and  greater  width  is  certainly  needed  for  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  reredos,  though  in  some  respects  effective,  is 
obviously  the  weak  point  of  this  part  of  the  building,  and  the 
cross,  hugely  out  of  all  proper  proportion,  is  by  no  means 
what  it  ought  to  have  been.  It  overpowers  the  Holy  Table, 
and  introduces  an  element  which  mars  Mie  general  harmony 
of  the  rest  of  the  building.  This  is  all  the  more  so,  because 
the  Altar  is  not  so  long  as  it  might   have  been  with  effect. 
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The  incised  frescoes  here  are  admirable,  bat  we  should  have 
preferred  a  little  more  colour  in  their  treatment.  Our  buildings, 
however,  and  more  especially  our  churches,  have  been  so  long 
white- washed  and  desolate,  that  colour,  when  used  at  all,  is 
used  far  too  seldom  and  with  two  little  depth  and  boldness. 
The  Venetian  mosaics  behind  the  Altar  are  coarse  and  rude. 
This  style  of  ornamentation  is  excellent  when  placed  some 
distance  from  the  eye,  but  is  not  at  all  calculated  for  the 
position  which  it  occupies  here. 

13.  AU  Saints',  York  Street,  Lambeth,  diocese  of  Win- 
chester. This  building,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  style  of 
any  south  of  the  Thames,  or  possibly  north  of  the  Thames  too, 
has  for  some  years  been  given  up  to  dirt  and  desolation. 
Built  by  an  architect  who  evidently  had  extremely  little 
idea  what  a  church  should  be,  it  is  well  that  in  the  eclectic 
erection  made,  he  has  not  been  altogether  so  unsuccessful  as 
might  have  been  the  case.  The  restoration,  repair,  and  re- 
arrangement of  the  Church  recently  ^effected  under  Mr. 
Jewell  Withers'  direction  and  personal  superintendence^ 
deserves  great  praise :  for  now  the  sanctuary  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  e£fective  in  London,  and  only  shows  what  may  be 
done  with  even  the  most  hopelessly  bad  building  if  good  taste 
and  Catholic  feeling  are  practicaUy  brought  to  bear  on  the 
same.  Added  to  the  excellent  plan  and  arrangements  both  of 
choir  and  apse,  which  cannot  be  surpassed  either  for  con- 
venience or  effect,  a  new  reredos  has  been  presented  and 
erected  by  the  well-known  sculptor  Mr.  Thomas  Earp,  senior 
Churchwarden  of  All  Saints',  which  is  a  master-piece  of  Chris- 
tian art  both  as  regards  design  and  execution.  The  following 
description  of  it  is  worthy  of  being  reproduced  :— 

**  This  reredos,  which  is  of  the  value  of  £200,  is  mainly 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  John  Bentley,  architect,  of  Southampton 
Street,  and  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  both 
as  regards  materials  and  execution,  of  any  such  wofks  in  the 
metropolis.  It  recalls  to  our  mind  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
specimens  of  North  Italian  sculpture,  and  is  in  every  respect  a 
very  gem  of  the  highest  type  of  Christian  art  in  the  Victorian 
revival.  The  super- altar  is  of  the  Isle  of  Man  limestone,  or 
black  marble.  Above  this,  the  reredos  is  divided  into  panels 
by  vertical  bands  of  Cornish  or  green  serpentine  marble,  the 
panels  being  of  Staffordshire  alabaster,  and  these,  again,  are  in 
the  next  stage  above  subdivided  into  quatrefoils  moulded,  on 
the  background  of  which  are  a  series  of  six  subjects  of  the  Virtues 
overcoming  the  Vices,  as  Charity  overcoming  Avarice;  Hope 
overcoming  Despair  ;    Concord    overcoming  Discord ;    Faith 
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overcoming  Idolatry ;  Temperance  overcoming  Gluttony ;  and 
Chastity  overcoming  Lust.  These  are  also  enriched  with  boldly 
projecting  white  Derbyshire  spars  on  a  ground  of  red  and  green 
marble,  carrying  out  the  line  of  quartrefoils.  The  arcading 
above  this  is  of  Caen  stone,  supported  at  either  end  with  triple 
columns  of  dark  serpentine  marble,  having  an  elaborately 
carved  cornice,  jewelled  on  its  crest  with  Derbyshire  spars  of  a 
conical  form  projecting  boldly.  This  arcade  is  of  three  vesica- 
shaped  compartments,  the  centre  containing  the  Cross  of  white 
alabaster,  richly  jewelled,  with  spars,  on  a  ground  of  Languedoc 
red  marble,  panelled  with  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists  in 
alabaster,  incised.  On  the  Epistle  side  is  an  incised  representa- 
tion in  alabaster  of  the  Annunciation,  with  the  Angel  Gabriel 
delivering  the  message,  '  Hail !  thou  that  art  highly-favoured.' 
The  design  is  most  ably  carried  out,  and  tells  its  story  well. 
The  north  compartment  is  filled  with  an  elaborately  incised 
representation,  on  white  alabaster,  of  the  Holy  Women  and  the 
Angels  at  the  Sepulchre,  the  ground  of  which  is  filled  with 
coloured  marbles  in  geometrical  pattern,  the  nimbi  of  the 
figures  being  of  Venetian  gold  glass.  The  columns  dividing 
these  arcades  are  of  Irish  green  marble,  carrying  carved 
capitals,  which  support  seated  figures  of  the  four  Archangels, 
carved  in  white  alabaster,  with  gilded  wings.  The  reredos 
generally  is  a  most  appropriate  addition  to  the  church.'' — 
Church  News, 

The  various  churches  already  criticised  are  but  types  of 
hundreds  of  others.  Restoration  is  being  carried  on  with 
great  energy  on  all  sides.  Its  success,  however,  is  often 
hopelessly  marred  by  the  crotchets  and  ignorance  of  those  who 
direct  its  operations.  For  the  future  we  earnestly  hope  that 
the  clergy  will  set  their  faces  against  any  changes  in  the 
sanctuaries  of  unrestored  churches  until  the  plans  are  such  as 
that  the  ordinary  requirements  of  decency  and  propriety  in 
offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice  may  be  had.  The  altar  should  at 
least  have  a  stone  or  marble  slab,  covering  the  whole  top,  or 
else  let  into  the  middle,  marked  with  five  crosses.  There 
should  be  at  least  one  super- altar  or  ledge  behind  for  two 
lights  and  a  cross  or  cnicifix.  If  a  crucifix  be  sculptured  in 
the  reredos,  a  plain  cross  \a\\  suffice  on  the  ledge.  There 
should  be  chalice,  paten,  two  crewetts,  an  almsdish,  wafer-box, 
lavabo-dish,  thurible  and  incense  boat,  with  at  least  two  pro- 
cessional candlesticks.  The  altar  should  stand  on  a  footpace 
for  the  celebrant,  below  which,  in  order,  there  should  be  steps 
respectively  for  the  deacon  and  subdeacon.  One  credence 
table  at  least  should  be  placed  in  every  sanctuary,  two  are 
sometimes  found  to  be  practically  veiy  convenient ;  sedilia  on 
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the  south  side  for  the  three  sacred  ministers,  with  chairs  or 
stools  on  either  side  for  the  acolytes,  thtrrifer,  boat-hearer^ 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  crucifer,  and  other  attendants. 
There  should  be  likewise  a  piscina  with  a  drain,  standard 
candles  for  the  horns  of  the  altar,  a  handsome  lectern  facing 
eastwards,  flanked  by  two  other  standard  candlesticks  for  the 
antiphons  at  Evensong,  as  Well  as  for  the  cantors  and  their 
assistants  at  high  celebrations.  Two  additional  candles,  where 
custom  sanctions  the  practice,  may  be  used  at  the  chanting  of 
the  Gospel  and  at  the  Sanctus  prior  to  consecration.  There 
should  be  abundant  space  for  two  rows  of  communicants  to 
come  up  from  the  nave,  and  plenty  of  room  for  the  said  com- 
municants, dividing  into  two  parts  after  communion,  to  pass  out 
at  the  side  of  the  chancel  into  the  aisles  back  to  their  places 
again.  All  this  being  practical  and  important,  ought  not  to 
be  passed  over  by  those  who  plan  the  choirs  and  sanctuaries  of 
our  new  churches.  As  regards  the  altar,  we  are  extremely 
surprised  that  the  canopy  or  baldachino  has  not  been  introduced^ 
For  large  churches,  collegiate  or  cathedral,  such  an  introduc- 
tion would  produce  dignity  and  effect.  Good  in  their  character 
as  are  the  reredoses  of  Ely,  Lichfield,  and  Hereford  Cathe- 
drals, they  are  a  little  tame  and  wanting  in  point.  Though  the 
canopymay  not  be  "peculiarly English," — the  same  remark  may 
be  made  of  Christianity  itself — yet  it  certainly  gives  immense 
dignity  to  the  altar.  But  if  this  be  objected  to,  at  least  the 
cross  may  stand  under  a  niche  or  canopy,  either  of  wood, 
marble,  alabaster,  or  stone.  If  this  were  so,  the  background 
might  be  richly  inlaid,  so  that  the  cross  of  precious  metal, 
standing  out,  might  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  church. 
Figures  around  and  about  the  altar  should  all  be  made  perfectly 
subservient  to  the  altar-crucifix  or  cross,  and  no  figures 
should  be  introduced  into  the  interior  of  churches  but  those 
of  canonized  saints. 

*  Again :  as  regards  temporary  decorations  for  festival  seasons, 
we  should  recommend  that  architects  study  this  question,  and 
give  the  advantage  of  their  skill,  taste,  and  judgment  to  those 
who  specially  need  them.  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well.  Just  as  we  dislike  to  see  a  sanctuary  made  as 
much  like  a  conservatory  as  possible,  so  we  would  discounten- 
ance the  commonplace  banners  and  constantly  reiterated  devices 
which  are  so  much  in  vogue.  The  everlasting  crosses,  tri- 
angles, crossed  keys,  il*s  and  /2's,  which  are  so  popular, 
might  occasionally  be  given  up  for  something  more  artistic 
and  fiill  of  teaching.  The  late  Mr.  Edward  Sedding  was 
one  of  the  very  best  designers  of  banners,  hangings,  and  altar 
1868.  %  A 
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vestments,  which  the  Catholic  Bevival  has  produced.*  Nothing 
can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  his  works  and 
those  of  the  advertising-tradesman  type  too  commonly  used  in 
our  churches* 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  banners,  it  woold  be  well  to  have 
large  pieces  of  hangings  and  tapestry,  for  great  festivals: 
some  of  which — after  a  proper  design — might  be  made  in  the 
applique  style.  Figures  of  our  Lord,  our  Lady,  and  the 
Saints ;  scenes  from  Gospel  History,  or  incidents  in  the  Lives 
of  the  Martyrs,  might  with  propriety  be  represented ;  and,  if 
adapted  in  size  and  character  to  the  particular  sanctuary  they 
were  to  adorn,  and  the  actual  space  of  wall  they  were  to  cover, 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  architect,  would  be  &r 
superior  to  the  stripes  of  calico  rag,  covered  with  unreadable 
inscriptions  in  crimson  and  blue  paper,  which  so  offend  refined 
tastes.  Sculpture  of  all  kinds,  encaustic  tiles,  inlaid  marbles, 
precious  stones,  and  frescoes,  should  all  be  made  use  of  for  the 
adornment  of  our  sanctuaries.  More  especially  should  the 
revived  art  of  mosaic  pictures  for  elevated  positions  be  pressed 
into  our  service.  Bartholi's  Sepulchres  of  Ancient  Ranie 
(folio,  1788),  contains  some  excellent  specimens,  as  do  also  the 
published  illustrations  of  the  renowned  Ciampini.  At  Rome 
the  churches  of  S.  Sabina,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  S.  Andrew, 
contain  remarkably  early  examples  of  Christian  art  worthy 
both  of  study  and  imitation ;  while  those  at  Ravenna  are  not 
less  interesting,  and  are  perhaps  of  a  higher  artistic  type. 
In  the  church  at  Murano,  near  Venice,  an  example  of  tessellated 

Savement  is  also  worthy  of  note,  while  the  pattern  mosaic  bom 
.  Mark's  in  that  city  is  even  more  striking. 
Anything  however,  founded  on  true  principles  in  art,  that 
can  add  to  the  dignity  of  our  sanctuaries  and  the  beauty  of  our 
altars  should,  after  due  thought  and  consideration,  be  adopted 
in  England  by  the  artists  of  the  Catholic  Revival.  We  need  men 
as  architects  who  are  bold  and  honest,  who  will  lead  rather  than 
foUow  public  opinion,  and  who  will  imitate  those  Re-unionists 
who,  when  the  idea  of  Re-union  was  not  simply  unpopular,  but 
was  regarded  as  the  eccentric  fancy  of  peculiar  enthusiasts,  set 
forth  their  theories,  based  on  truth,  and  by  determination  of 
purpose  and  honesty  of  sentiment,  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
day.  To  our  allies  of  the  pencil  and  the  compasses  we  say, 
noting  the  necessity  for  action,  **  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise." 

*  While  this  paper  is  passing  through  the  press,  we  learn  with  unfeigned 
regret  of  the  premature  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Bedding,  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Street,  and  one  of  the  most  able,  honest,  and  promising  of  the  rising  archi- 
tects. His  abilities  were  very  high  in  more  departments  too  than  that  in 
which  lie  had  worked  with  such  feeling,  taste,  and  power.^B.  I.  P. 
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FRAGMENTA  VAEIA. 


No.  V. — The  Russian  Synod  and  the  Bbitish  Bishops. 

N  the  snggestion  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Bassian  Synod  had 
ritten  to  the  British  Bishops  to  request  them  to  send  two  of 
leir  brethren  to  Russia,  ''to  have  a  friendly  conference  in  the 
ame  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  with  two  that  are  to  be  chosen  out 
f  our  brethren.    Hereby,"  (such  are  the  words  of  the  Synodal 
ttter,  taken  from  an  English  translation  made  apparently  bv 
doctor  Brett),  ''the  opinions,  arguments,  and  persuasions  of  eaou 
arty  may  be  more  sincerely  produced,  and  more  clearly  under- 
;ood,  and  it  may  be  more  easily  known  what  may  be  yielded 
ad  given  up  by  one  to  the  other,  what  on  the  other  hand  may 
ad  ought  for  conscience's  sake  to  be  absolutely  denied.    In  the 
lean  time,  no  prejudice  will  befall  either  your  commission  or 
ars  from  such  a  private  conference,  nor  the  hopes  of  union  be 
Itogether  lost  thereby.     This  is  the  opinion  of  our  monarch 
>nceming  this  most  holy  negotiation  ;  which  seems  indeed  to 
i  the  best.     We  desire  that  as  soon  as  may  be,  you  will  let  us 
low  how  it  appears  to  you.  In  the  mean  time,  God  is  seriously 
be  entreated  by  each  of  us,  to  be  merciful  to  us  and  you.'* 
This  letter  was  dated  from  Moscow,  in  February,  1728,  but 
nes,  the  Protosyncellus  (who  was  to  be  the  bearer),  being  de- 
ed, there  arrived  in  the  meantime  from  Constantinople  the 
wer  of  the  Greek  patriarchs,  with  the  book  of  the  eighteen 
3les  made  by  Doritheus  against  the  Calvinists,  which   the 
^d  forwarded  together  with  their  own  letter  which  had  been 
ined,  and  another  dated  February  2nd,  1724,  the  contents 
hich  were  as  follows  :  "A  year  is  now  passed  since  we 
Bred  letters  to  the  Reverend  Father  the  Protosyncellus,  to  be 
d  to  you,  but  some  impediments  have  retarded  his  journey 
gland  till  this  time.  We  acquainted  you  in  them  how  well 
d  the  most  potent  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  our  gracious 
dgn,  was,  to  be  further  assured  of  your  pious  desire  for 
vce  of  the  Churches,  and  what  advice  he  gave  of  the  best 
I  to  bring  this  holy  endeavour  to  effect.     And  because 
continues  constant  in  the  same  opinion,  we  send  the 
me  letters  together  with  these,  and  we  desire  you  will 
this  delay  rather  for  the  sake  of  your  ovm.  goodness, 
any  other  excuse  that  might  be  made.     We  also  send 
niting  of  the  Greek  prelates  which  we  received  from 
inople  during  the  time  that  Father  Protosyncellus  was 
r  for  his  journey,  being  desired  by  a  letter  from  them  to 
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transmit  it  to  you.  In  the  meantime  we  desire  your  charity  to 
know  that  if,  according  to  the  advice  of  our  Sovereign,  you  will 
send  two  of  your  brethren  to  a  conference,  which  we  again  entreat 
you  to  dOf  we  may  hope  to  bring  our  wishes  to  a  more  easy  con- 
clusion ;  which  that  at  length  He,  the  Lawgiver  of  love,  the 
God  of  peace,  the  Father  of  mercies,  may  prosper,  is  our  hearty 
prayer  and  desire,"  etc.  After  the  death  of  Peter,  the  High 
Chancellor  Gallofskin,  in  a  letter  dated  the  16th  of  September, 
1725,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  letters  of  condolence  from  the 
British  Bishops,  together  with  their  compliments  upon  the  new 
accession ;  and  then  with  respect  to  the  notification  for  an  union 
continued  thus  :  <<  As  to  the  affair  you  have  mentioned  of  an 
union,  you  may  assure  yourselves  Her  Imperial  Majesty  will 
support  the  same  in  such  sort  and  manner  as  His  late  Imperial 
Majesty  supported  it ;  only  at  these  mournful  times  your  lord- 
ships will  please  to  have  some  longer  patience  till  the  first 
opportunity  I  can  have  to  represent  to  Her  Imperial  Majesty  of 
all  more  at  large,  and  then  I  do  assure  you,  I  will  not  fail  to 
acquaint  you  thereof,*'  etc.  With  which  conmiunications  the 
correspondence  closed. — ^Extract  from  note  to  Mourayieff^s  His- 
tory of  the  Rtuaian  Church,  translated  by  Blackmore. 
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CORRESPONDENCR 


PRBSBYTERIANISM  AND  THE  APOSTOLICAL 

SUCCESSION. 

Sir, — The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  last  Union  Review  on 
Presbyterianism  has  I  think  hardly  given  an  accurate  state- 
ment in  all  points  of  their  tenets. 

They  do,  after  a  manner,  hold  something  analogous  to 
''  Apostolical  Succession.*'  They  deny  that  Apostles  or  Bishops 
are  a  higher  order  than  we  consider  Parish  Priests.  But  Uiey 
acknowledge  in  some  sort  '*  diverse  orders  in  the  Church,"  for 
with  them  the  parish  minister  often  has  an  *'  assistant,*'  who  is 
licensed  to  preach,  and  assists  in  conducting  Divine  Service, 
but  he  cannot  administer  either  Baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper 
until  he  is  '*  ordained,"  which  takes  place  on  his  obtaining  a 
'*  living,'*  when  of  course  he  is  no  longer  "assistant." 

Presbyterians  are  often  ready  to  admit  the  diversity  of 
Orders  as  above,  and  they  have  also  church  officers  somewhat 
analogous  to  our  churchwardens,  whom  they  style  "Deacons  *'  or 
"  Elders,**  and  whom,  having  the  charge  of  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
they  hold  to  be  similar  to  the  early  Deacons. 

As  I  always  think  we  are  bound  to  set  truth  first,  I  have 
written  this  though  aware  it  will  subject  me,  with  some,  to  the 
suspicion  of  a  leaning  to  Presbyterianism,  which  I  have  not, 
knowing  it  so  well  as  I  do. 

The  great  want  in  Scotland  just  now  for  Chui'ch  people 
and  Laity,  is  some  book  which  gives  accurate  information  as  to 
the  tenets  of  Presbyterians,  pointing  out  where  they  eiT  and 
how :  it  would  do  more  for  the  Church  there  than  any  of  the 
pet  notions  of  giving  up  her  Liturgy  or  any  other  pandering  to 
the  spirit  of  indifferentism. 

Yoms  faithfully, 

A  Scotch  La  yuan. 

P.S. — The  point  is  pretty  much  this — Can  Priests  cany  on 
Apostolical  Succession  ?  We  say  no  !  But  let  it  be  plainly 
proved. 

Junior  Cablton  Club,  S.W. 
Juue  lith,  1868. 
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ORIGINAL    POETRY. 


THE  PILQRIMS. 

I  and  Sylvanus,  companions  dear  to  each  other, 
Travelled  together  as  pilgrims  in  quest  of  a  city ; 

True  to  ourselves,  truest  to  her  whom  both  own  as  Mother, 
Heedless  alike  of  the  smiles  of  the  world  or  its  pity. 

Thus  journeying  onward,  one  asked  us  where  we  were  going, 
What  was  the  Oity  we  longed  for,  its  state  and  the  name  of  its 
Master, 

To  whom  we  made  answer,  our  staff  and  crucifix  showing. 
The  City  of  Peace,  where  Jesus  is  Monarch  and  Pastor. 

Far  o*er  the  mountains  it  lies,  where  the  sunlight  is  dying, 
Far  o*er  those  peaks  which  a  mantle  of  purple  is  foloing ; 

Immaculate  Bealm,  where  nevermore  sorrow  nor  sighing 
Sadden  the  Feast  which  its  denizens  alway  are  holding. 

What  place  must  that  be  where  strife  never  enters  nor  passion, 
Where  all  with  one  mouth  and  one  song  uplift  their  thanks- 
giving :  .     ,    ,  . 

The  face  of  whose  Peace  never  alters,  changes  its  fashion. 
But  abides  in  that  House  of  the  Lord,  one,  overliving. 

Travelling  thus  to  the  City  whose  walls  are  salvation, 
Whose  portals  are  praise,  whose  peace  is  unbroken  for  ever. 

Ours  the  death-prayer  of  Jesus,  Peace  for  His  sanctified  I^ation ; 
Unity,  this,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  our  endeavour. 

Then  said  the  stranger,  *'  Your  journey  is  long,  and  most  dreary 
The  valley  ye  enter,  there,  where  the  road  makes  a  turning : 

Enthusiasts  now,  how  soon  will  your  feet  become  weary. 
How  soon  will  ye  chill  who  now  with  such  ardour  are  burning. 

*'  You  dream  of  an  age,  when  the  East  and  the  West  undivided, 
Abased  in  the  dust,  the  world  to  the  Church  shall  be  kneeling : 

When  doubters  and  guessers  at  truth  by  her  shall  be  guided 
In  quietness  into  that  Fold  for  which  they  are  feeling. 

**  And  schisms  you  say  will  be  healed,  and  factions  be  broken, 
Forces  of  good  will  be  quickened,  Hell's  kingdom  be  shaken  ; 

The  saints  of  the  Lord  be  avenged,  and  many  the  token 
That  Satan,  dark  prince  of  the  world,  a  captive  is  taken. 
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**  Beautiful  picture  ye  draw,  but  how  wildly  ideal 
Your  views  of  the  times,  how  foolish  your  fancied  discerning 

Of  things  that  shall  be  upon  eartib ;  0  Reamers,  be  real, 
The  needs  of  the  worlds  your  world  that  ye  pray  for,  be 
learning  1*' 

With  such  words  he  left  us,  calling  us  fools  in  his  manner, 
Wishing  us  well  on  our  journey  to  peace  and  perfection : 

His  the  maxims  of  this  world,  but  we,  sworn  to  Christ's  banner, 
Ejiow  whom  we  believe  in,  are  sure  of  our  lofty  election. 

Ah !  so  it  must  be,  for  how  can  the  world  learn  our  meaning, 
Pray  for  the  oneness  of  Christendom,  rent  and  divided  ? 

She  whose  wan  hands,  on  a  reed  which  shall  pierce  her  is 
leaning, 
Her  strength,  arm  of  flesh,  her  vision  unture  and  one-sided. 

Who  shall  convince  thee,  cold  world,  in  thy  selfishness  lying  ? 

Who  shall  redeem  thee,  so  good  as  to  need  no  salvation  ? 
Who  rise  to  save  thee,  proud  world,  in  thy  vanity  dying, 

Despising  the  sent  of  the  Lord,  disowning  His  nation  ? 


The  valley  was  dark,  and  as  we  went  forward,  beniffhted, 
A  crowd  of  unfaitiiful  souls  met  us,  cowed  by  affliction ; 

Souls  who  were  turned  from  their  purpose,  heart-faint  and 
afiErighted, 
To-morrow,  they  said,  to-morrow,  the  flesh-crucifixion. 

Others  opined  we  were  wanting  in  prudence,  erratic, 
These  were  the  safe  ones,  whose  praise  in  the  Church,— 
Moderation : 
Hare-brained  they  called  us,   un-English,  and   some,  more 
emphatic, 
Cursed  in  degrees,  and  the  fiercer  the  higher  their  station. 

So  it  went  on  year  after  year,  and  weary  the  waiting 
For  signs  from  the  Lord  that  prayers  of  His  faithful  were 
heeded: 

Eager  the  straining  to  see  if  the  flood  were  abating, 
As  day  after  day,  in  faith  was  the  Sacrifice  pleaded. 

Once  as  we  entered  a  village  the  Church  bells  were  ringing, 

We  answered  their  summons,  and  Evensong  ended. 
Came  words  upon  peace  in  Christ's  Church,  and  then  with 
sweet  singing. 
These  verses,  which  told  how  peace  with  the  strife  ever 
blended. 
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The  sails  are  rent,  the  rudder  fails, 

Our  bark  is  cast  on  angry  waves, 
We  plunge  in  darkness,  tempest-tossed, 

And  yet  He  sleeps  Who  saves. 

What  recks  it  though  we  strain  each  nerve 
And  anxious  watch  each  moment  keep  ? 

All  efforts  fail  whilst  Christ  our  Lobd 
Lies  in  the  stem  asleep. 

Silence  !  our  craven  hearts  wax  cold, 

Our  hands  are  paralysed  with  fear  ; 
If  hearts  beUeve,  and  hands  do  work, 

Both  find  a  Helper  near. 

Our  utmost  done,  our  utmost  borne, 

We  wake  the  Sleeper,  and  a  balm 
Flows  for  each  fear,  for  Jxsus  speaks, 

And  instantly  is  calm. 

0  Church  of  God,  the  Cross  thy  sign, 

Imperishable,  stately  bark, 
Thy  foes  may  see  Thee  tempest-tried. 

And  driving  in  the  dark  ; 

But  they  forget  Who  with  thee  sails, 

While  waves  break  o'er  and  tempests  strip  ; 

0  foes  without,  0  faint  within, 
The  CuRisT  is  in  the  ship. 

We  onlv  have  to  ask  His  help, 

And  having  wrought  and  done  Ilis  Will, 

Come  passion's  blasts,  or  floods  of  hate, 
He  speaks  and  all  is  still ! 

Then  followed  words  still  of  peace,  the  good  priest's  benediction, 
Commending  to    God's  gracious  care   the   flock   which  he 
tended : 
Souls  whom  ho  joyed  with,  or  solaced  in  all  their  affliction, 
Counselled   and  guided,  and  cheered  when  the  pilgrimage 
ended. 

Peace  of  the  Christ  be  upon  us,  though  foes  are  assailing, 
And  brothers   start  back  from  our  side  to  stand  in  fresh 
places  : 
Peace,  though  Hell's  gates  'gainst  the  city  of  God  seeni  pre- 
vailing. 
And  the  world  seems  to  quell  the  Spirit  of  God  and  His  graces. 
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But  ah !    it  is  not  so :   for  what  though  the  worldling  may 
jeer  us, 
And  brethren  desert  us,  One  stands  in  our  midst  with  His 
Blessing : 
One  mighty  to  save,  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  is  near  us, 
About  us,  within  us,  as  closer  each  foeman  is  pressing. 

One  still  to  guide  us,  though  long  be  the  journey  and  dreary, 
To  the  city  at  peace  with  herself,  Christ  her  foundation : 

Here  the  viigil  and  prayer,  prayed  till  we  well-nigh  grow  weary ; 
There,  blessing  of  peace ;  yes,  in  thee,  thou  one,  peaoefol 
nation! 

Wm.  Chattebton  Dix. 


(    362    ) 


LITERARY   NOTICES. 


We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Raphael  Melia  for  a  valuable  treatise 
on  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary — Tlu  Wo^nan  Blessed  by  all  Oemra- 
tions ;  or  Mary,  the  Object  of  Veneration  and  Imitation  to  all  Chris- 
tian, (London,  Longmans.)  If  wanting  in  the  exquisite  grace 
of  Dr.  Newman's  celebrated  "  Letter  to  Dr.  Puse^  on  his  recent 
Lrenioon/'  in  which  the  Anglican  misconception  of  Boman 
doctrine  as  to  the  Lnmaculate  Conception  of  our  Lady  was  so 
ably  exposed,  it  shows  considerable  learning,  and  is  written 
with  such  moderation  that  there  is  but  little  to  which  a  well- 
instructed  English  Churchman  could  take  exception.  The 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture  which  bear  upon  the  question  are 
impartially  examined.  We  think,  however,  that,  without  any 
damage  to  the  argument,  it  might  have  been  admitted  that  a 
slight  reproof  was  conveyed  in  our  Lord's  answer  to  His 
Mother,  when  she  reminded  Him  at  the  marriage  at  Cana  of 
Galilee,  that  **  they  had  no  wine."  This  has  been  freely  ac- 
knowledged by  Boman  Catholic  writers.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  learned  Patritius,  who,  in  his  Commentary  on 
S.  John's  Gospel,  observes : — '*  Non  est  dubitandum  quin  illud 
Quid  mihi  el  tihi?  increpationem  aliquam  querelsa  admixtam 
exhibeat :  is  enim  est  ejus  usus  in  Hebreeorum  sermone." 
Still,  as  Dr.  Newman  has  pointed  out,  in  saying  '*  the  hour  was 
not  yet  come,"  our  Blessed  Lord  **  implied  that  the  hour  would 
come,  when  He  would  have  to  do  with  her,  and  she  might  ask 
and  obtain  from  Him  miracles.  Accordingly,  S.  Augustine 
thinks  that  that  hour  had  come,  when  on  the  cross  He  said, 
Consummatum  est,  and,  after  His  ceremonial  estrangement  of 
some  years,  He  recognised  His  Mother,  and  committed  her  to 
the  care  of  the  beloved  disciple.  Thus  by  marking  out  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  period  of  exception,  when  she 
could  not  exert  her  influence  upon  Him,  He  signifies  more 
clearly  by  the  contrast,  that  her  presence  with  Him,  and  her 
power  was  to  be  the  rule."  The  graphotype  illustrations  from 
monuments  found  in  the  Catacombs,  as  well  as  from  pictures, 
mosaics,  sculptures,  glasses,  and  cameos  of  the  Ancient  Church, 
with  which  the  work  is  enriched,  are  of  extreme  value,  and 
show  in  the  most  touching  manner  the  high  antiquity  of  devo- 
tion to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  quotations  from  the  Fathers 
are  carefully  selected.  The  translations,  however,  considering 
the  freedom  with  which  they  are  made,  are  occasionally  bald ; 
and,  at  times,  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  obscured.  Ter- 
tuUian  is  not  an  easy  author  to  translate ;  but  we  might  fairly 
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have  expected  a  more  exact  rendering  of  a  passage  from 
the  Ds  Came  Christi  than  is  given  at  page  10.  **  Virgo 
erat  adhuc  terra,  nondum  opere  compressa,  nondnm  sementi 
subacta ;  ex  ea  hominem  factum  accepimus  a  Deo  in  animam 
vivam.  Igitur  si  primus  Adam  de  terra  traditur,  merito 
sequens  vel  novissimus  Adam,  ut  Apostolus  dixit,  proinde 
de  terra,  id  est  came  nondum  generationi  resignata,  in  ipiritum 
vivificantem  a  Deo  est  prolatus,*'  Dr.  Melia's  translation  is : — 
**  The  earth  was  still  virgin,  not  ploughed,  nor  sown,  when 
man  was  taken  from  it  by  God,  and  became  a  living  soul.  If 
the  first  Adam  was  so  taken  from  the  earth,  deservedly  the 
following,  or  the  new  Adam,  as  He  is  called  by  the  Apostle, 
has  been  taken  from  the  same  earth,  that  »,  from  the  virginal  flesh 
m  the  spirit  vivified.**  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the 
volume  is  the  testimony  of  Anglican  and  Protestant  writers — 
the  former  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  latter — to  the 
incommunicable  privileges  and  august  prerogatives  of  the  Virgin 
Mother.  It  fully  confirms  the  position  assumed  in  the  article 
on  **  The  Bless^  Virgin  Mary,"  which  appeared  in  the  May 
number  of  this  Bevisw.  The  imprimatur  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  is  a  guarantee  of  the  strictest  orthodoxy,  from  an 
Ultramontane  point  of  view,  of  Dr.  Melia's  Treatise.  And  we 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  witness  to  the  correctness  of  the  learned 
author's  remarks  in  the  Introduction  : — *'  The  reader  of  this 
work  will  not  find  the  Virgin  Mary  held  up  as  one  to  be 
worshipped  like  a  Deity  :  neither  will  he  find  her  considered  as 
the  source  of  grace,  nor  as  having  by  her  merits  rescued  fallen 
man  from  eternal  damnation ;  nor  as  knowing  our  wants,  or 
hearing  our  prayers  by  her  own  exclusive  power ;  nor  will  he 
learn  that  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar  should  be  offered  to  her,  or 
that  any  of  God's  attributes  should  be  ascribed  to  her.  No 
such  assumptions  will  be  found  in  the  work.  The  reader  will 
see  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  although  endowed  with  the 
highest  heavenly  gifts,  and  raised  to  the  most  exalted  dignity 
that  a  creature  can  attain,  is  yet  a  piire  creature  of  Almighty 
God ;  and  as  such  is  attributed  to  her  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
only  what  a  superlatively  privileged  creature  could  effectually 
receive  from  that  Omnipotent  and  loving  God,  to  render  her 
worthy  to  be  the  Mother  of  His  Only-begotten  Son.**  It  is 
most  refreshing  to  find  that  the  doctrinal  differences  which 
separate  the  Boman  and  Anglican  Communions  disappear  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  unimpassioned  inquiry.  Amidst  so  much 
that  is  excellent,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  a  work,  so  valuable 
in  itself,  should  occasionally  be  disfigured  by  such  passages  as 
the  following  : — "  As  no  Church  may  claim  the  right  of  being 
called  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  and  to  have  the  title  or  epithet 
of  Catholic,  except  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  has  been  fully  proved 
before,  it  follows  that  out  of  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of 
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Borne  salvation  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  by  those  who  by  a  culpable 
ignorance,  or  mala  fide,  are  separated  from  it."  Indeed  !  We 
will  merely  observe  that  we  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  proof 
of  so  monstrous  an  assertion.  Such  blemishes — and  they  are 
few  in  number  —  should  be  removed  in  a  second  edition. 
Dr.  Melia's  volume  deserves  a  place  in  every  Clergyman^s 
library. 

The  Church  in  tlie  Army,  A  LetUr  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
J,  S.  Pakington,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  By  an  Officer. 
With  Appendix,  &c,,  (London :  Bartlett,)  exposes  a  sad  state 
of  things  in  the  Army,  of  which  we,  outside,  have  very  little 
notion.  **  An  Officer "  comes  forward  to  claim  for  the 
Chaplains  of  the  Church  the  like  liberties  enjoyed  by  the 
Boman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians.  It  seems  there  has  been 
issued  a  certain  Address  from  the  Chaplain  General,  in  which 
Chaplains  are  very  plainly  told  that  their  first  duty  is  to  the 
Commanding  Officer,  their  second  to  the  prejudices  of  Presby- 
t^ans,  without  any  mention  of  duty  to  God.  "  The  attempt^" 
says  the  <  Officer,'  "  therefore,  is  made,  and  the  theory  on  which 
that  attempt  rests  is  here  plainly  enunciated,  to  constitute  the 
Church  of  England  a  merely  subsidiary  part  of  ttie  'Discipline 
of  the  Army.'  **  In  fact,  by  this  **  Address,"  each  Commanding 
Officer  is  made  a  lay-pope,  whether  he  be  a  Churchman, 
Boman  Catholic,  or  Presbyterian.  The  Address  lays  down  this. 
The  Chaplains  are  to  **  do  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Commanding  Officer."  Whatever  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
manding Officer  may  be,  even  though  they  should  be  such  as 
the  Chaplain  cannot  conscientiously  obey,  they  must  still  be 
carried  out  by  the  minister  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  who 
is  thus  delivered  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  power  of 
the  secular  authority."  In  a  note  we  read,  **  Mr.  Gleig  says  that, 
if  any  Chaplain  is  proved  to  him  (Mr.  Gleig)  to  have  disobeyed 
his  or  a  Commanding  Officer's  orders,  he  will  recommend  the 
immediate  and  summary  dismissal  from  the  service  of  the 
offender.  He  adds  that  the  Secretary  for  War  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief have  promised  to  act  upon  that  recommend- 
ation." Such  a  state  of  things  as  this  calls  for  public  exposure. 
AVhether  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  which  puts  Chaplains 
in  gamsons  to  some  extent  under  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
where  the  garrison  is  situate,  will  do  anything  to  alleviate  this 
shameful  state  of  things,  we  do  not  know  :  we  are  quite  sure 
the  matter  requires  looking  into.  The  result  of  this  making 
the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  into  a  department  of 
the  Army  is,  as  stated  in  this  **  letter,"  that  soldiers  who  have 
any  desue  to  become  religious  are  so  disgusted  with  the  Church, 
as  thus  administered,  that  they  become  Wesleyans  or  Plymouth 
Brethren.  Dr.  Bull,  a  Wesleyan,  stated  at  the  last  year's 
Conference  that  the  Wesleyans  were  increasing  in  the  Army  at 
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the  rate  of  1,000  annually.    And  even  this  is  supposed  to  be 
under  the  mark. 

From  a  perusal  of  **  The  English  Church  Union  "  a  Ritualistic 
Society :  proved  and  illustrated  in  a  series  of  letters  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  **  Rock''  newspaper,  (London  :  Hatchard,)  we  learn 
that  Dean  Close  is  grieved  at  the  fact  that  a  Branch  of  the 
E.C.U.  is  established  in  the  Protestant  Diocese  of  Carlisle. 
So  he  writes  these  letters  to  stir  up  the  Protestant  spirit  against 
the  Union.  This  he  does  by  bringing  the  old  cry  of  Popery. 
Dean  Close  is  not  the  oracle  he  once  was;  and  the  cry  of 
Popery  has  lost  much  of  its  terror. 

The  Resxmections  oj  the  Truth,  (London :  Rivingtons,) a  Sermon 
preached  in  the  Church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Oxford,  on  S. 
Mark's  Day,  being  the  day  of  laying  the  first  stone  of  Eeble 
College,  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  is  a  powerful  sermon,  with 
its  subject  well  expressed  and  ably  drawn  out.  We  give  one 
extract,  **For  there  are  still,  as  of  old,  dark  and  troublous 
days,  when  the  bands  of  the  Moabites  invade  the  land  at  the 
coming  in  of  the  year,  when  the  free-thinker,  and  the  doubter, 
and  the  neologian,  and  the  carping  critic,  and  the  half- wise 
philosopher,  come  up  in  companies  by  the  way  of  the  Dead  Sea 
from  the  high  places  of  their  Moab ;  and  still  at  such  times, 
from  the  desire  of  seeming  liberal,  and  free  from  narrow  pre- 
judice, or  to  escape  the  trouble  of  controversy,  men  are  for 
burying  hastily  with  cold  compromise,  and  scarcely  decent 
reverence,  some  great  truth  or  other,  because  amidst  the 
opposition  of  men  it  seems  inconvenient  and  ill-suited  to  these 
times,  and,  so  far  as  any  good  is  to  come  of  it,  indeed  dead ; 
and  so  they  thrust  in  their  spade  into  one  of  these  prophets* 
graves ;  speaking  of  it  as  that  which  befitted  his  age,  but  which 
theirs  had  outgrown.  [A  sentence  fourteen  lines  long  !]  And  lo  ! 
even  as  they  thus  babble  their  inaptitudes,  the  very  memory  of 
the  mighty  dead  rebukes  sternly  their  short-sighted  timidity, 
the  half-buried  verity  awakes  again  as  from  a  swoon,  Elisha's 
bones  still  do  their  work  of  marvel,  and,  to  their  wondering 
consternation,  the  old  truth  revives,  and  stands  upon  its  feet 
before  them  all." 

Ritualism :  or  a  Philosophic  Study  on  Religious  Worship  and 
Ceremonies.  Adapted  from  the  French  of  M,  Auguste  Nicolas, 
By  a  Priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter.  (London :  Hayes,)  is  a 
most  valuable  compendium,  and  should  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  all  educated  persons  who  have  a  prejudice  against  high 
Bitual.  Entering  upon  an  examination  of  the  rationale  of 
Ritualism,  it  shows  how  the  latter  tends  to  the  honour  of  God, 
as  well  as  assists  the  devotions  of  the  worshipper.  "  The 
Beautiful  is  the  lustre  of  the  True,*'  are  the  opening  words. 
**  The  point  in  question  is  not  the  wants  of  the  Deity  in  reli- 
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gion,  bnt  the  wants  and  duties  of  man/'  '^  Beligion,  in  fact, 
is  composed  of  two  orders  of  relations — the  one  by  which  God 
descends  to  us  ;  the  other,  by  which  we  raise  ourselves  to  Him. 
The  first  ought  clearly  to  be  the  basis  of  the  second.  Now  the 
first,  even  in  nature,  are  clothed  with  sensible  forms.  It  is 
only  through  His  works  that  God  appears  to  us ;  He  has  made 
the  universe  as  it  were  a  Temple,  wherein  His  invisible  perfec- 
tions are  expressed  visibly.  Why  should  we  now  reverse  this 
order  and  liberate  ourselves,  in  replying  to  Him,  from  the  law 
to  which  He,  in  some  sort,  submitted  Himself  to  speak  to  us  ?" 
Thus  a  French  Protestant  theologian  priest  very  well  remarks  : 
— **  I  do  not  understand  anything  about  the  vague  and  indis- 
cernible deity  of  the  poet  Lamartine  :  he  has  no  feet  that  I  can 
bathe  with  my  tears,  or  knees  that  I  can  embrace,  or  eyes 
wherein  I  can  read  my  pardon,  or  mouth  which  can  pronounce 
it :  he  is  not  a  man  and  I  have  need  of  a  God-man.*'  **  Chris- 
tianity is  the  restoration  of  human  nature  by  Christ.  Every- 
thing which  enters  into  human  nature,  and  everything  which  is 
connected  with  it,  ought  to  participate  by  way  of  consequence 
in  this  restoration."  **  Look  at  the  Magdalen  ;  divine  love  has 
penetrated  her  soul.  What  is  immediately  passing  (happening, 
taking  place)  within  her  ?  Does  she  confine  herself  in  express- 
ing this  love  *  m  spirit  and  in  truth,'  to  loving  mentally  ?  Oh 
no  !  she  runs^  she  seeks  her  Saviour,  and  as  soon  as  she  sees 
Him,  she  throws  herself  at  His  feet ;  falling  down  at  His  feet 
in  tears  she  embraces  them.  .  .  .Nay,  she  does  more ;  an  ela- 
borate box  of  ointment,  very  costly.  ...  it  is  about  to  be  broken 
as  her  heart,  to  be  poured  out  as  her  tears."  These  short 
extracts  will  give  a  sample  of  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Peilehas  sent  us  two  sermons,  1,  **  One  BreadyOne 
Body;''  uh at  under  this  view  we  offer  and  present  unto  Ood  in  the 
Lord's  Su2)per,  anjued  from  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  only,  (Lon- 
don :  Kivingtons.)  2.  The  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple, 
Dr.  Peile  is  a  Greek  scholar,  and  seems  to  imagine  that  the 
Faith  of  Christ  is  to  be  discovered  by  applying  the  rules  of 
criticism  to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  Accordingly  we 
have  these  rules  of  criticism  applied  to  1  Cor.  x.  17.  Dr.  Peile, 
in  following  out  this  plan,  quietly  rejects  as  spurious — on  the 
authority  of  Dean  Alford — such  words  as  tell  against  his  theory ; 
and  then  proceeds  to  reject  the  Church's  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence  I  Under  this  process  what  article  of  our  faith  can 
stand  ?  It  is  convenient  to  ignore  also  the  fact  that  the  Church 
has  and  has  had  a  teaching  on  the  Holy  Eucharist  antecedent 
to,  and  independent  of,  the  letter  of  the  New  Testament. 
Again,  what  can  be  more  demoralising  to  the  mind  of  any  man, 
than  for  one  who  has  declared  that  he  considered  himself**  called 
according  to  the  Will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ...  to  the 
Order  of  Priesthood,"  to  deny  the  fact  of  his  being  a  priest  ? 
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who  has  had  said  to  him  those  awful  words,  **  Beoieve  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  the  ofiQce  and  work  of  a  priest/*  and  yet  ean 
get  into  the  pulpit  of  his  Church,  and  declare  the  priesthood  a 
fiction?  We  use  the  word  "demoralising'*  advisedly,  for  we 
believe  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  say  what  Dr.  Peile 
has  said  in  this  sermon,  and  keep  a  right  judgment  in  things 
pertaining  to  God :  the  habit  of  mind  which  can  trifle  with 
the  most  solemn  engagements,  and  deny  the  most  awful  words, 
is  one  which  has  already  prepared  itself  to  receive  and  entertain 
any  ]dnd  of  error  or  falsehood  congenial  to  itself.  To  under- 
stand this  better  let  us  compare  the  obligations  of  one  Sacrament 
with  those  of  another,  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  with  that 
of  Orders  ;  suppose  some  one  anxious  to  show  his  independence 
of  the  obligations  of  matrimony,  as  Dr.  Peile  is  of  those  of  his 
ordination,  and  even  to  assert  his  right  to  keep  as  many  concu- 
bines as  he  pleased;  would  not  all  condemn  that  man  as 
thoroughly  immoral  and  depraved?  Why  not  then  say  the 
like  of  holy  orders?  The  second'sermon,  eminently  com- 
mon-place and  superficial,  does  not  call  for  any  other  special 
remark. 

The  Divided  House;  a  sermon,  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Tollemache, 
London :  Parker),  is,  we  fear,  in  bad  taste,  and  not  historically 
accurate.  It  does  not  follow  because  the  Celtic  Church,  at 
the  time  of  the  Mission  of  S.  Augustine,  did  not  recognise 
the  Primacy  of  Bome,  that  therefore  the  Church  of  England 
at  the  present  day  is  not  bound  to  acknowledge  it ;  any  more 
than  that  common  assertion  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  that 
because  S.  Augustine  was  sent  by  Pope  Gregory,  therefore  Can- 
terbury must  always  acknowledge  the  Supremacy.  Nor  is  it 
historically  true  that  S.  Augustine  *^  signalised  his  mission  by 
conniving  at  the  murder  of  twelve  hundred  British  monks." 
The  massacre  of  Bangor  took  place  many  years  after  the  death 
of  S.  Augustine,  as  Mr.  Tollemache  ought  to  have  known. 
These  kind  of  sermons  completely  defeat  the  aims  of  their 
authors,  and  had  better  neither  be  preached  nor  published. 

The  Ignorance  of  foolish  Men,  and  how  to  meet  it,  (London : 
Masters),  is  an  excellent  sermon,  which  we  can  recommend  for 
distribution. 

The  Baptism  of  Christ  by  S,  John,  considered  with  respect  to 
Infant  Baptism  and  its  Administration,  A  Sermon  by  the  Bev. 
O.  B.  Tyler  (London :  Church  Press  Company),  1868,  is  well- 
intentioned,  but  wanting  in  theological  knowledge.  The  writer 
does  not  seem  to  have  mastered  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  S. 
Paul  that  "  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit ;" 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  given  the  exceedingly  weak  answer 
he  has  to  the  question,  '<Why  were  they  who  had  already 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  afterwards  baptised  ?  ** 
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The  Attraction  of  Jesus  Christ  Crucified,  by  Mr.  Liddon, 
preached  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  at  the  Special  Evening  Service 
on  Good  Friday,  1868  (London  :  Rivingtons),  having  rivetted 
the  attention  of  such  a  various  multitude  as  that  which  as- 
sembles in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  at  the  Special  Services,  for 
upwards  of  an  hour,  must  be  one  of  unusual  power  and  earnest- 
ness, and  so  it  is  :  moreover  it  is  one,  in  which  the  power 
is  felt  as  much  in  reading  it  as  in  hearing  it.  In  the 
limited  space  at  our  command,  we  cannot  make  quotations 
of  sufficient  length  to  give  even  a  sample  of  the  preacher's 
style  and  matter.  We  therefore  recommend  it  to  our  readers, 
not  to  be  read  only,  but  to  be  studied. 

What  are  the  True  Principles   and  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England?  A  Lecture,  delivered  at  the  Music  Hall,  Swansea  (Lon- 
don :  Palmer),  is  an  excellent  lecture,  clearly  and  forcibly  written, 
making  an  excellent  tract  for  distribution  where  ignorance  of 
Church  principles  prevails. 

Church-Rate  Legislation  :  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon,  Gathonie 
Hardy;  by  William  Longman  and  Frederic  Burn  Harvey, 
Churchwardens  of  Berkhampstead  (London :  Longmans),  is  a 
valuable  and  interesting  pamphlet.  The  various  Bills  before 
Parliament  to  settle  this  much-vexed  question  are  briefly 
examined  in  this  letter.  That  of  Mr.  Newdegate,  ta  make  the 
Church-rate  directly  a  charge  upon  the  land,  and  not  indirectly, 
as  it  is  now  ;  that  is,  that  the  landlord  should  pay  and  not  the 
tenant,  is  the  plan  that  these  gentlemen  think  to  be  most  equit- 
able :  but  experience  warns  them  that  it  is  now  impracticable. 
They  therefore  propose  that  there  should  be  a  compulsory  Fabric 
Bate,  and  leave  all  the  rest  to  be  provided  for  by  voluntary 
means.  But  would  this  plan  really  settle  the  question  ?  Would 
there  not  be  as  much  contention,  strife,  and  litigation  about  a 
Fabric  Bate,  as  there  is  now  ?  Have  not  poUtical  dissenters 
quite  as  great  a  prejudice  against  maintaining  the  fabric  of  a 
church  as  to  washing  the  surplice  ?  Besides,  would  not  the 
compulsory  clause  lead  in  the  end  to  our  churches  becoming 
Government  property,  and  ceasing  to  be  parochial  ?  The 
temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  get  rid  of  anything 
compulsory  in  any  shape. 

Sir  Robert  PhiUimore^  D,C.L.,  Dean  of  Arches^  against  the 
Lord  Bishop  oj  London  (London  :  Pickering),  is  a  clever  appHca- 
tion  of  the  judgment  of  the  Dean  of  Arches  to  the  constant 
habit  of  bishops  in  their  manner  of  performing  the  Bite  of 
Confirmation.  The  writer  shows  that,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Dean  of  Arches  on  a  Rite  and  a  Ceremony,  in  which  Mr. 
Mackonochie  was  condemned,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
indeed  all  the  bishops,  shpuld  be  condemned  for  their  altering 
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the  ceremonies  at  Confirmation.     We  fear  bishops  are  too  -pachy- 
dermatous to  be  wounded  by  this  arrow. 

Some  people  are  subject  to  mild  crazes  on  certain  points. 
Mr.  Rochfort  Clarke,  the  other  day,  writes  a  Letter  to  the 
Hector  of  S.  Martin*s-in-the-Field8,  to  denounce  painted  win- 
dows, and  to  declare  his  adhesion  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
Second  Commandment.  Why  does  he  not  close  his  offices, 
and  refuse  to  do  business  on  Saturdays,  according  to  the  literal 
command  of  the  Fourth  7 

Mr.  Sillen,  in  his  tract  on  Usim/f  (London,  E.  Wilson),  has 
an  equal  craze  about  usury.  His  case  is  very  much  stronger 
than  Mr.  Clarke's,  for  iu  addition  to  the  Old  Testament  he  can 
cite  niimerous  canons,  all  denouncing  the  practice,  whereas  Mr. 
Clarke  can  quote  nothing  better  than  the  Homily  on  the  '*  Peril 
of  Idolatry."  Usury,  however,  pur  et  simple,  is  not  forbidden  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  only  taking  usury  by  Israelites  of  one 
another  :  they  were  allowed  to  take  what  they  liked  of  strangers. 
In  the  middle  ages,  when  property  was  unsafe,  and  principles 
of  trade  not  understood,  usury  was  equally  unjust,  oppressive, 
and  therefore  to  be  condemned.  It  is  not  sinful  in  itself,  but 
in  its  abuse,  and  in  its  strong  temptation  to  oppression  and 
wrong. 

We  much  wish  that  the  picture  of  freedom  and  absence  from 
State  control  which  Mr.  Lindsay,  in  his  Address  delivered  before 
the  Church  Union,  Scotland,  at  the  First  Annual  Meeting,  held  at 
Aberdeen,  on  the  2%id  October,  1867,  (Aberdeen  :  Brown),  so 
graphically  draws,  as  the  heritage  of  the  Scottish  Church,  were 
realised  in  action.  He  contrasts  the  position  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  the  *<  bond-slave  of  the  State,"  with  the  liberty  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland ;  the  Bishops  who  are  '*  mere  nominees  of 
the  Crown,"  with  the  freedom  of  election  in  the  North :  but  surely 
he  forgets  that  there  may  be  other  bondages  and  restraints  as 
withering  in  their  influence  :  an^  we  can  speak  from  experience, 
that  the  bondage  to  half  Presbyterian  Lairds  is  more  blighting 
and  more  galling  IJian  anything*We  suffer  from  the  State.  Are 
the  free-elected  Bishops  of  Scotland  so  very  much  superior  to  the 
State  nominees  of  England  ?  Too  many  Anglicans,  High 
Church  Anglicans,  in  judging  of  Scotch  <*  freedom  from  State 
tjrranny,'*  look  through  Bishop  Forbes'  spectacles — ^the  glass  in 
which  is  coleur  de  rose. 

The  Plain  (hdde  (London  :  Masters),  has  deservedly  reached 
a  third  edition.    It  is  a  most  admirable  manual. 

Stmgs  of  Joy  (London  :  Bivingtons),  written  with  taste  and 
some  poetical  feeling,  is  an  appropriate  book  of  original  verses 
for  children. 

Becent  Secessions  and  Corporate  Re-vnian   (London  :  Bums), 
1868,  2  B 
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is  a  production  which  at  least  indicates  the  growth  of  a  school 
amongst  the  Boman  Catholics  fully  appreciating  the  great 
religious  Bevival  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  can  write 
of  it  with  fairness  and  charity. 

Mr.  Edward  Husband's  four  sermons,  The  BattU  of  the 
Faith  (London  :  Palmer),  as  regards  their  doctrine,  are  unques- 
tionably orthodox  and  Catholic.  Some  of  their  statements, 
however,  are  a  little  crude  and  not  put  exactly  in  a  way  calcu- 
lated to  win  over  the  doubtful.  Still  their  style,  though  some- 
what abrupt,  is  vigorous,  original,  and  forcible,  while  the^  are 
exceedingly  readable  and  attractive.  That  on  the  Be-umon  of 
Christendom  is  the  best. 

The  Gate  of  Paradise ;  a  Dream  of  Easter  Eve  (London : 
Bivingtons),  is  a  pleasant  allegory,  too  short  by  far,  and  too 
imperfectly  worked  out.  It  has,  however,  grace  and  good  taste 
on  every  page. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Morgan's  sermon,  preached  at  All  Saints*,  Lam- 
beth, Prevailing  Intercession  (London :  Parkers),  is  a  vigorous 
composition,  written  in  forcible  and  scholarly  language,  and  is 
rife  with  Catholic  truth  and  practical  piety. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Lee's  Tract  regarding  the  prese^xt  state  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  (London  :  Bivingtons),  a  pamphlet  in  its  forty-sixth 
thousand,  should  be  read  by  all  politicians  and  churchmen  who 
maintain,  as  we  do,  that  the  eighth  commandment  is  still  in 
force,  and  that  to  rob  a  corporation,  capable  of  legally  holding 
property,  is  equally  a  sin  as  to  rob  a  private  person.  If  Church 
property  in  Ireland  be  taken  by  the  State,  the  Bussells  and 
the  Bedfords  ought  to  be  made  to  disgorge  their  spoils  of  the 
so-called  **  Beformation."  Perhaps  we  may  live  to  see  this. 
God  grant  it !     Amen. 

A  useful  manual  is  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey's  English  Ordere  and 
Papal  Supremacy  (London  :  Parkers),  comprising  as  it  does  in  a 
few  pages  the  leading  facts  upon  which  the  validity  of  Anglican 
ordinations  rests.  The  book  is  compiled  with  clearness  and 
care,  and  will  be  acceptable  to  many.  We  observe  with  regret 
however,  that  Dr.  Pusey's  mistake  about  the  form  adopted  in 
Parker's  consecration  being  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  conse- 
cration of  Chicheley,  is  [repeated,  with  no  reference  to  the 
Doctor's  withdrawal  and  correction  of  it ;  and,  moreover,  that 
our  great  crux — sufficient  reasons  for  altering  the  Sarum 
Ordinal — is  wholly  unconsidered. 

A  second  edition  of  Mr.  George  Huntington's  Serinons  (Lon- 
don :  Parkers),  is  just  out.  Extremely  well  written,  sound  and 
solid  both  in  their  theological  statements  and  hoctatory  passages, 
they  are  rendered  additionally  interesting  by  the  appropriate 
application  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  practices  to  the  needs  of 
the  present  day. 
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Lady  Herbert*s  new  book,  Abyssinia  and  its  ApostU  (London : 
Bums),  is  a  charming  volume,  written  with  considerable  power 
and  most  perfect  taste.  Treating  as  it  does  a  history  and  a 
subject  of  which  little  is  known,  it  will  be  very  acceptable  and 
instructive  to  a  large  class  of  readers. 

A  most  admirable  publication  has  just  been  issued  by 
Mowbray  of  Oxford,  The  Order  for  the  Communion  of  the  Sickt 
uith  Notes  and  Directions,  As  a  practical  help  for  clergy  who 
desire  to  celebrate  and  administer  the  Holy  Mysteries  with 
reverence  and  care,  we  know  of  no  volume  likely  to  serve  their 
purpose  better.  All  the  directions  are  full  and  lucid,  while  the 
author's  own  valuable  dissertations  are  evidently  the  work  of 
one  who  writes  from  experience  and  who  writes  con  amore.  The 
Order  for  Unction  from  Edward's  First  Prayer  Book  added,  in 
we  believe  now  very  widely  re-adopted.  Thus  an  Apostolic 
and  Scriptural  rite  is  being  restored. 

A  seventh  edition  of  Mr.  Fosberry's  Hymns  and  Toemsfor  the 
Sick  and  Svffeiing,  (London :  Bivingtons),  has  just  been  issued^ 
at  a  very  reasonable  price.  It  is  a  standard  work,  evidently 
well  appreciated  by  the  public. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Prynne's  Hints  on  the  Management  of  Sunday  Schools^ 
(London :  Hayes),  is  an  admirable  book,  thoroughly  practical, 
and  full  of  the  wisest  suggestions  from  an  experienced  au- 
thority. 

Maximilian^  and  other  Poems ^  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Earle,  (London : 
Bums),  published  in  aid  of  8.  Vincent's  Home  for  l)e8titute 
Boys,  is  a  most  charming  and  attractive  volume,  full  of  true 
poetry,  expressed  in  elegant  language  both  with  grace  and 
power.  It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  omit  some  extracts  we 
had  marked  for  quotation,  of  singular  beauty.  80  that  all  we 
can  do  is  to  recommend  our  readers  to  procure  this  tasteful 
volume  for  themselves.  It  is  issued  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and 
deserves  a  wide  circulation. 

Mr.  Prebendary  Pye*s  Four  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Sacrifice^ 
(Oxford:  Mowbray),  are  distinguished  for  their  outspoken  plain- 
ness of  speech.  Not,  however,  that  they  are  at  all  wanting  in 
accurate  theology,  sound  reasoning,  or  practical  suggestions-r- 
far  otherwise.  We  are  glad  to  see,  too,  that  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church  openly  advocates  the  restoration  of  the  word  **  Mass." 
All  that  is  Catholic  and  useful  in  promoting  Corporate  Be-union 
ought  to  be  advocated,  and  should  be  proclaimed  on  the  house* 
tops. 

Father  8arra'8  Doctrine  of  Indulgences  has  been  issued  in 
English  by  Mr.  Ambrose  8t.  John,  of  the  Oratory,  and  published 
by  Bums.  Protestants  may  here  discover,  if  they  choosy  to 
take  the  trouble,  that  their  many  misconoeptiops  of  BoTm^m 
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Catholic  practices  arise  mainly  from  their  own  innate  ignorance 
and  perverse  malice.  On  the  other  hand,  Father  Sarra  fails  to 
meet  certain  objections  of  some  weight,  propounded  by  theo- 
logians of  his  own  portion  of  the  Christian  Family — ^more 
especially  those  of  Oriental  divines. 

Dr.  Maturin*s  Sermon,  UnfaWifulness  the  True  Source  of  the 
Church*8  Danger,  ^Dublin :  Ponsonby),  is  a  most  outspoken  but 
exceedingly  chantable  comment  on  Irish  Orangeism.  As  the 
leader  of  the  Catholics  of  the  sister  isle  he  will  be  listened  to 
with  attention.  We  cannot  here  forbear  to  notice  how  extremely 
ungenerous  the  High  Church  Radicals  are  to  our  Irish  fellow- 
churchmen.  England,  though  quite  as  dead  forty  years  ago, 
has  risen  to  the  work  of  restoration — ^why,  then,  should  we  give 
the  cold  shoulder  to  those  of  our  Irish  brethren  who  are  so 
anxious  to  follow  our  example  ? 

Mr.  Edward  Harston's  Parish  Reeollectiom,  (London :  Palmer^, 
consists  of  twenty  short  sermons  preached  by  him  during  his 
connection  with  Sherborne.  Vigorous,  attractive,  interesting, 
and  eminently  practical,  the^  are  all  worthy  of  an  attentive 
perusal.  Now  he  has  been  driven  away  by  the  active  opposition 
of  ignorant  and  self-willed  men,  the  faithful  are  enabled  to 
gauge  the  loss  they  have  sustained  by  his  resignation.  His 
book  is  a  very  pleasing  volume,  which  we  hope  may  have  a 
large  circulation. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  Daily  Eeadivgs  (London : 
Hayes),  is  completed,  and  a  very  excellent  volume  it  is  both  for 
family  reading  and  private  consideration. 

A  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Newman's  charming  and  beautiful 
book  Tfie  Church  of  the  Fathers^  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs. 
Bums  and  Co.  When  we  remember  for  how  long  a  period  this 
volume  was  out  of  print  and  how  great  and  general  were  the 
demands  for  it,  we  need  do  no  more  than  indicate  to  our  readers 
the  present  issue. 

Choice  Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  S.  Matthew  (London:  Mao- 
millan),  are  drawn  from  all  sides  and  squrces,  on  an  exceedingly 
eclectic  principle.  The  result  is  somewhat  of  a  jumble,  in  which 
—if  Orthodoxy  has  a  voice— other  'doxies  have  a  hearing  like- 
wise. The  compiler,  we  observe,  holds  the  singular  Broad 
Church  view  that  everlasting  does  not  mean  ''  lasting  for  ever," 
and  so  splits  hairs  with  great  tact  and  ability.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  **  Notes  "  are  full  of  piety,  learning,  suggestive 
hints,  and  true  devotion. 

Story  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  written  for  Children,  by 
A.  0.  B.  (Edinburgh :  W.  P.  Nimmo^,  is  an  attractively-bound 
book  with  a  coloured  frontispiece.    Further  than  this  we  have 
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little  to  say  in  its  praise,  objecting  strongly  as  we  do  to  the 
irreverent  practice  of  using  familiar  phrases  and  expressions  in 
place  of  the  plain  letter  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  telling  Bible 
stories,  **  as  you  speak  to  each  other,  or  as  Mama  speaks  when 
telling  you  one  of  Hans  Andersen's  or  Eingsley*s  pretty  Fairy 
Tales."  Children  thus  taught  to  regard  the  Bible  as  a  mere 
book  of  stories  or  history,  will  be  in  danger  of  losing  all 
reverence  for,  and  faith  in,  the  inspired  Word  of  Ood. 

A  small  volume  of  Devotional  Readings — ^well  printed  and 
substantially  bound — being  Select  passages  from  the  Sermons  of 
Henry  Edward  Manning  (Hodges),  is  a  valuable  addition  to  oar 
stock  of  spiritual  books.  To  we  many  who  have  not  those 
remarkable  Sermons  within  their  reach,  this  well-judged  selec- 
tion from  their  pages  will  be  specially  welcome. 

In  The  Monthly  Packet  for  June  (Mozleys),  Mr.  Louis 
Coutier  Biggs's  papers  on  English  Hymnology  are  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  as  well  as  The  Fairy  of  Sands,  a  vigorous 
tale,  translated  with  much  spirit  and  ability  from  the  French  of 
Paul  Feval.  An  interesting  account  of  A  day  in  SpitalfiMs 
and  St.  George's  in  the  East,  is  worth  reading,  being  a  glimpse 
at  life  in  the  slums  of  London. 

Origin  and  Progress  of  Religions  Orders;  and  Happiness  of  a 
Religious  State,  by  Pattnck  Mannock  (Preston:  H.  Thomson), 
is  a  work  of  much  interest,  and  though  written  in  a  quaint 
style,  cannot  fail  to  prove  useful  and  instructive.  It  is  chiefly 
a  reprint  from  a  '*  learned  and  approved  work,  written  in  liatin 
by  Father  Jerome  Platus,  S.J.,  and  published  in  English  in 
1682."  The  original  being  very  rare,  the  present  publication 
will  be  the  more  welcome  and  acceptable  to  many. 

A  new  edition  of  Tlie  Day  Hours  of  the  Church  of  England, 
(London :  Masters),  carefully  revised  and  rendered  so  practi- 
cally easy  in  use  by  some  slight  re-arrangement  of  itu  plan, 
suffices  to  assure  us  that  its  gained  and  recognised  position 
will  not  soon  be  occupied  by  any  other  similar  book,  it  is  thr 
manual  of  community  devotions  which  will  be  used  tlirougb- 
out  the  Church  of  England,  and  being  published,  well  bound  in 
cloth,  for  two  shillings,  cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  to 
thousands.  Such  a  reissue  tells  eloquently  of  the  nteady 
advance  of  the  Catholic  Revival. 

From  our  publisher,  Mr.  Hayes,  independent  of  thoHe  of  )ji<» 
books  elsewhere  noticed,  we  have  received  the  following :  1.  The 
Christian  Warfare,  by  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Pau,  two  thoughtful  and 
impressive  sermons  on  some  Lessona  learnt  from  our  blftnufsA 
Lord's  life.  2.  The  Daily  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Communum,  a 
Sermon  by  Mr.  Liddell,  of  8.  Paul's,  Knightsbrirlg^j,  yniMUA 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Daily  Sacrifice  there,  full  of  yktiiup.ui 
reasonings,  well  calculated  to  influence  for  goo4  ih<^  who 
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heard  it.  8.  A  third  edition  of  Mr.  Bennett's  Letter  to  Dr.  Puuy, 
which  contains  those  proper  explanations  regarding  his  previous 
words,  which  we  felt  quite  confident  would  be  forthcoming.  Few 
persons  can  read  this  masterly  manifesto  (which  we  recommend 
aU  to  obtain,  now  they  can  do  so  for  a  shilling),  without  feeling 
how  great  the  loss  is  to  the  Church  in  London  of  Mr.  Bennett's 
with^'awal.  He  is  a  man  of  great  power  and  determination, 
and  well  calculated  to  be  a  leader  amongst  those  whose  per- 
plexed leaders  sometimes  lead  them  into  dangerous  places.  4. 
A  third  edition  of  The  Prayer  Book  for  the  Young,  printed  on  thin 
paper  and  well  bound,  which  will  be  found  both  convenient  and 
compendious,  not  only  for  children  but  for  grown-up  persons 
also.  5.  A  volume  of  Sermons,  Parochial  and  Occasional,  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee ;  and  6,  that  exceedingly  important  and 
valuable  treatise  translated  into  English,  of  S.  Thomas 
A<j[uina8  On  the  Incarnation,  We  have  little  hesitation  in  main- 
taining that  this  is  one  of  the  most  practically  useful  theo- 
logical books  issued  for  many  a  day.  Full  of  that  divine 
wisdom  and  human  learning  for  which  the  great  Doctor  of  the 
West  was  so  renowned,  it  is  a  book  which  should  be  possessed 
by  all  clerics  who  desire  to  write  and  preach  with  exactness  on 
the  high  and  mysterious  subject  of  God  manifest  in  the  Flesh. 
We  shall  refer  to  this  book  on  a  future  occasion. 

Two  volumes  of  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Newman's  Sennoyis, 
(London:  Bivingtons),  have  just  been  issued,  under  the  Editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Copeland.  They  will  be  acceptable  to  many,  and 
should  be  obtained  by  every  clergyman  who  does  not  already 
possess  them,  as  perhaps  the  most  important  work  in  having 
deepened  and  strengthened  the  foundations  of  the  great  Oxford 
Catholic  Bevival  of  1882. 

The    first    volume,   which  is  just    out,  of  Mr.   Bennett's 
Romanism,  forming  part  of   the  series,   The  Church's    Broken 
Unity  (Hayes),  is  principally  occupied  with  the  question  of  the 
Papal  Supremacy,  and,  indeed,  very  properly  so,  as  this  is  by  far 
the  most  important  question  between  ourselves  and  the  members 
of  the  Roman  Communion.     The  original  independence  of  the 
Church  in  these  islands,  of  the  See  of  Rome,  is  shown  with 
great  plainness  and  perspicuity  :  and  passages  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  with  many  events  m 
Ecclesiastical  History,  are  brought  forward  with  great  ability, 
learning,  and  fairness,  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  the  pre- 
tensions which  have  been  put  forth,  especially  by  Ultramontanes, 
in  behalf  of  the  Supremacy  of  that  See,  the  Primacy  of  which 
is  not  denied.      The  proceedings  of  the  "  Reformation  ''  are 
scarcely  touched  upon,  but  we  suppose  that  that  and  other  sub- 
jects will  be  discussed  in  the  concluding  volume.      We  have 
heard  a  wish  expressed  that  Mr.  Bennett  had  entitled  his  work, 
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On  Roman  Catholicism^  instead  of  Romanistn,  as  our  friends  of 
the  Boman  communion  object  to  the  latter  word  as  a  nickname. 
We  are  sure,  however,  that  the  excellent  author  meant  nothing 
oflfensiTe  by  it ;  and  with  every  disposition  to  conciliate,  we 
scarcely  see  how,  from  his  point  of  view,  it  could  have  been 
properly  used,  inasmuch  as  he  was  treating  exclimvely  of  those 
parts  of  the  Boman  Catholic  system  which  he  regarded  as  not 
Catholic  but  simply  Roman.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  through- 
out the  volume  there  is  nothing  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  the  most  sensitive  member  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church. 

Four  numbers  of  Mr.  Hodges's  new  series  of  Sunday  Stories 

/or  the  Christian  Year  have  reached  us,  which  are  interesting, 

and  bring  out  plainly  the  Church's  teaching  in  the  Sunday 

Services.    They  are  well  adapted  for  reading  in  school  classes, 

or  for  lending  libraries. 

The  Dictation  Prize ^  the  June  number  of  Our  Curate's  Budget, 
(Hodges),  id  a  very  good  story,  suitable  for  school  boys. 

The  Messrs.  Parker  have  just  issued  a  sixpenny  edition, 
well  and  cle&rly  printed,  of  Scupoli's  Spiritual  ComJbat.  This 
makes  the  tenth  thousand  circulated  of  Dr.  Pusey's  translation, 
a  sure  sign  of  true  progress.  The  publishers  deserve  every 
commendation  for  having  produced  such  a  marvel  of  excellence 
at  so  small  a  cost. 

The  issue  of  a  new  and  revised  edition,  handsomely  printed 
and  well  got  up,  of  The  PeoiAe's  Hymnal,  (London :  Masters), 
reminds  us  that  we  owe  an  apology  to  its  compilers  for  not 
having  yet  reviewed  it.  A  paper  on  several  modern  Hymnals 
is  ready,  which  we  hope  will  appear  in  our  present  volume.  In 
the  meantime  we  welcome  ''  The  People's  H^nnnal  '*  as  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  work  of  re-Catholicising  the  people 
of  England. 

Mr.  James  Bumsey's  address  on  Oxford  Extension,  (London : 
Parkers),  delivered  before  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Man- 
chester, is  a  thoughtful  and  practical  essay  from  an  experienced 
hand.  That  '*  Extension  must  be  free  and  self-supporting  '*  is 
no  doubt  what  all  would  wish,  but  we  doubt  its  practicability. 
li  the  Whigs  and  Badicals  had  not  **  reformed"  Oxford  for  the 
sake  of  certain  himgry  professors,  their  tools,  extension,  on  the 
old  and  sound  basis,  would  have  been  less  a  failure  than  the 
'*  liberal"  nostrums  of  later  years. 

Three  more  parts  of  the  late  Mr.  Eeble's  Sermons,  Occasional 
and  Parochial,  (London :  Parkers),  have  been  issued, — most  ac- 
ceptable to  a  large  class  of  his  sincerest  admirers. 

Mr.  Moultrie's  paper  on  Family  Prayer,  (London  :  Masters), 
a  lucid  and  learned  dissertation  on  a  difficult  subject,  should 
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be  read  with  oare  boiK  by  the  clergy  and  heads  of  families.  Its 
suggestions  are  valuable,  and  its  teaching  just  what  we  all  need 
to  Imow. 

Archdeacon  Bose,  in  his  Sermon  preached  at  Great  S,  Mary's, 
Cambridge,  (London :  Parkers),  answers  one  portion  of  the 
reasoning  of  **  Ecce  Homo"  with  temperate  language  and  con- 
vincing arguments.  He  deals  with  the  subject  by  maintaining 
a  principle,  and  those  who  maintain  principles  are  to  be  re- 
spected, more  especially,  as  in  this  case,  when  they  are  soxmd 
and  good. 

Mr.  Garter's  Sermon  preached  at  the  Consecration  of  the 
Bishop  of  Gibraltar  (Dr.  Harris),  S,  John  the  Teacher  of  these 
Latter  Days  y  ^London:  Masters),  is  full  of  wisdom  and  dbarity. 
It  depicts  witn  exactness  the  duties  of  an  Anglican  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar,  and  points  out  how  great  a  work  a  really  good  and 
devout  Catholic  may  effect  in  healing  the  breaches  of  Zion. 

The  Bishop  of  Ely's  Sermon,  The  Eetrospect  of  Forty  Yean, 
(London:  Longmans),  is  happily  free  from  those  notorious 
eccentricities  which  disfigure  his  book  on  the  Articles.  On  the 
contrary,  the  sermon  is  not  only  forcible  and  eloquent,  but 
sound  and  safe. 

The  Organic  Unity  of  the  Christian  Church  (Aberdeen :  David- 
son), by  the  Bev.  W,  P.  Smith,  a  Free  Church  minister,  is  a 
thoughtful  ani  earnest  discourse,  well  written  and  fairly 
reasoned,  which  shows  that  the  great  Be-union  movement  is 
influencing  the  rehgious  communities  which  lie  around  the 
Church  of  England.  It  will  well  repay  perusal,  though  the 
whole  truth  is  not  adequately  stated. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Vaux's  admirable  sermon,  The  Souls  of  the  Faithful 
Dead  (London :  Simpkins),  sets  forth  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  on 
the  pious  practice  of  prayer  for  the  departed  with  great  clear- 
ness, much  charity,  and  complete  success. 

A  Speech  by  the  late  venerated  Bishop  Jebb,  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Lords  forty-four  years  ago,  has  been  wisely  re -published 
by  his  nephew,  and  can  be  had  of  Macintosh,  Paternoster  Bow. 
It  contains  by  far  the  best  and  most  convincing  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  Irish  Established  Church  that  we  have  come 
across,  and  should  be  widely  circulated  at  the  present  crisis. 

Mr.  David  Urquhart's  pamphlet.  Appeal  of  a  Protestant  to  the 
Pope  to  restore  the  Law  of  Nations  (London  :  Diplomatic  Beview 
Office),  is  a  very  remarkable  production,  well  deserving  of 
study.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wi'iter's  **  views,"  at 
least  all  must  allow  his  considerable  knowledge  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  the  earnest  sincerity  of  his  ax)peal.  Such  an  appeal 
is  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  a  testimony  to  the  less  bitter  spirit 
which,  as  regards  the  Holy  Father,  is  so  happily  prevailing. 
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Dr.  Littl6dale*8  smftll  manual,  The  CMdren's  Bread  (London  : 
Palmer),  a  commimion  book  for  the  young,  deserves  commenda- 
tion. The  short  Hymns  are  excellent,  both  for  their  plainness 
of  Catholic  teaching  and  simplicity  of  diction.  80,  too,  are  the 
prayers.  A  series  of  good  woodcuts,  illusti*ating  the  Tarious 
steps  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  however,  would  be  a  great  and  at- 
tractive  improvement. 

A  sermon.  Is  there  not  a  cause  f  preached  at  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul's,  Streatham,  in  defence  of  the  Irish  Church,  otherwise 
excellent,  is  so  disfigured  by  dashes  (sic — ),  inverted  commas, 
italics,  and  small  capitals,  as  to  be  almost  imreadable.  Such 
eccentricities  are  un-masculine  and  pedantic.  We  quote  one 
paragraph  just  as  it  stands :  —  As  a  Christian  Country  we 
exist— in  Ood's  sight  as  such — simply  and  solely  because  "  the 
State  *'  has  joined  itself  on  to  the  '<  Church  of  Chbist,**  and 
maintains  it;  i.e.  defends  it.  A  State  which  does  not  associeUe 
itself  unto  the  Church  of  Chbist,  and  support  it,  is  not  a 
Christian  State.  The  Church  is  to  the  State  what  a  conscience 
is  to  an  individual, — the  relitjious  sanctifying  element  of  its  exist* 
ence:  and,  such  being  the  case,  it  must  ''  defend  the  '*  Faith :  ** 
and  so  that  Faith,  in  return,  becomes  the  "Defence  of  the 
State !  '*  A  professedly  Christian  country,  then,  cannot  consent 
to  disestablish  the  Church  in  any  portion  of  its  dominions  proper, 
without  assenting  at  the  same  time  to  the  denial  of  Chsist.  It 
then  becomes  a  country  a  Theos!  The  State  is  un-Christianited ! 
"  Is  there  not  a  Cause,'*  then,  for  which  we  are  called  upon  as 
Christians  to  **  contend  '*  now  ? 

A  very  thoughtful  and  suggestive  Sermon  is  that  by 
Mr.  R.  W.  Church,  Civilization  and  Religion y  (London:  Parkers), 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  treats  a  wide  and 
deep  subject  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  sound  philosophy ;  and  yet 
with  a  practical  bearing  highly  to  be  valued  and  commended. 
One  paragraph  we  give  in  its  entirety : — 

<'  Once  more ;  we  think  much  of  purity,  with  all  its  con- 
sequences ;  that  idea  and  family  of  thoughts,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  characteristic  distinction  between  the  old  world  of 
morality  and  feeling  and  the  new ;  that  idea,  which,  in  its 
essential  nature,  apart  from  political  necessities,  or  ceremonial 
restrictions,  or  social  expediences  or  tastes,  we  owe  absolutely 
to  the  reUgion  of  the  Bible ;  which  had  its  birth  for  us  in  that 
wonderful  mixture  of  severity  with  tenderness,  of  inexorable 
and  exacting  holiness,  with  boundless  pity  for  the  sinner,  toler- 
ance for  the  weak,  and  welcome  for  the  penitent,  which  marked 
the  Son  of  Man ;  that  most  mysterious  of  the  virtues,  as  its 
opposite  is  the  most  mysterious  of  the  sins,  which  we  have  not 
yet  found  the  way  to  talk  much  about,  without  danger  to  that 
which  we  most  wish  to  guard.  It  is  the  flower  of  the  Christian 
graces  :  witnessed  by  the  care  with  which  it  has  been  fostered 
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from  the  first ;  witnessed,  alas  !  in  other  and  sadder  ways,  in 
the  mistaken  and  wild  expedients  to  cherish  it,  in  the  mon- 
strous machinery  brought  into  action  to  make  up  for  the 
sluggishness  or  perversions  of  conscience,  in  the  very  magnitude 
of  the  scandaJs  and  shame  inflicted  on  the  Church,  when  the 
avowed  ideal  has  cast  a  deeper  shade  on  the  bad  and  apostate 
life.  The  Christian  idea  of  purity  has  still  a  hold  on  our 
society ;  imperfectly  enough  ;  but  who  can  tell  what  it  contri- 
butes to  tiie  peace,  and  grace,  and  charm,  of  what  is  so  large  a 
part  of  our  earthly  happiness  9    Can  we  ask  a  more  anxious 

Juestion  than  whether  this  hold  will  continue  9  No  one  can 
elp  seeing,  I  think,  many  ugly  symptoms ;  the  language  of 
revolt  is  hardly  muttered ;  the  ideas  of  purity  which  we  have 
inherited  and  thought  sacred  are  boldly  made  the  note  and 
reproach  of  "the  Christians.**  And— vital  question  as  it  is, 
one  which,  if  solved  in  the  wrong  way,  must,  it  is  evident  in 
the  long  run,  be  ruinous  to  society — ^yet  there  is  no  point  of 
morahty  on  which  it  is  easier  to  sophisticate  and  oonfnse,  easier 
to  raise  doubts  of  which  it  is  hard  to  find  the  bottom,  or  to  make 
restraints  seem  the  unwarrantable  bonds  of  convention  and 
caprice.  It  is  eminently  one  of  those  things,  as  to  which  we 
feel  it  to  be  absolutely  the  law  of  our  being  as  long  as  we  obey, 
but  lose  the  feeling  when  we  do  not  obey.  Civilization  in  this 
matter,  is  by  itself  a  very  precarious  safeguard  for  an^^  sacred 
interests.  By  itself,  it  throws  itself  upon  nature,  and  in  some 
of  its  leading  and  most  powerful  representatives,  looks  back  to 
paganism.  It  goes  along  with  duristianity  as  to  justice  and 
humanity ;  but  in  the  interest  of  individual  liberty  it  parts 
company  here.  What  trenches  on  and  endangers  ideas  of 
purity,  it  may  disapprove,  but  it  declines  to  condemn  or  brand. 
At  least,  it  does  not  condemn,  it  does  not  affect  to  condemn,  in 
the  sense  in  which  religion  condemns  ;  in  the  sense  in  which, 
with  religion,  it  condemns  injustice,  cruelty,  and  falsehood.  It 
is  too  much  to  hope  that  civilization  by  itself  will  adopt  and 
protect  these  ideas.  And  the  passions  which  assail  them  are 
not  among  those  which  wear  out  with  civilization  and  tend  to 
extinction  ;  they  are  constant  forces,  and  as  powerful  as  they 
are  constant.  Argument  is  hardly  a  match  for  them.  They  are 
only  to  be  matched  successfully  by  a  rival  ideal,  a  rival  fire,  the 
strength  of  a  rival  spring  of  feeling  with  its  attractions  and 
antipathies,  a  living  law  and  instinct  of  the  soul.  Civilization 
supplies  none  such  but  what  it  owes  to  Christianity.  Purity 
is  one  of  those  things  which  Christian  ideas  and  influences 
produced  ;  it  is  a  thing  which  they  alone  can  save.'* 

The  Bector  of  Crawley,  Mr.  Soper,  has  published  a  vigorous 
Sermon  entitled  a  Song  of  the  Vineyardy  (London  :  Bivingtons). 
Though  it  does  not  in  all  points  exactly  harmonize  either  with 
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our  view  of  the  position  of  the  Anglican  communion,  or  with 
our  estimate  of  the  Reformation,  for  we  think  the  writer 
eminently  imjust  to  King  Charles  I.,  our  "  martyr  monarch/* 
yet  it  is  based  on  a  sound  principle,  and  the  following  paragraph 
deserves  special  consideration : — 

<<And  now  regard,  secondly,  the  effect  of  this  among  us 
here  in  England.  Things  might  remain  for  a  while  very  much 
as  they  are  now.  We  might  not  live  to  see  it — though,  in  the 
hasty  strides  by  which  revolutionary  principles  are  advancing 
now,  even  this  is  very  doubtful — but  our  children  would  live  to 
see  the  endowments  of  religion  swept  away,  no  provision  for 
the  ministers  of  Christ  beyond  the  people's  voluntary  gifts,  and 
therefore  no  resident  clergy  in  the  villages  where  the  population 
was  mostly  poor,  and  so  Uie  more  in  need  of  their  ministra- 
tions ;  the  churches  used  alternately  by  conflicting  sects  and 
parties,  and  so  the  doctrine  preached  in  the  morning  flatly  con- 
tradicted in  the  evening  ;  the  fabrics  themselves  either  falling 
into  decay  or  upheld  by  a  new  form  of  churchrate,  which  now 
there  is  so  wild  an  outcry  raised  against.  Then  we  should  And 
the  clergy,  where  they  might  chance  to  lind  a  maintenance  and 
to  settle  among  a  people,  not  bound,  as  tliey  are  now,  to  min- 
ister to  all  alike,  whether  sick  or  well,  within  a  certain  prescribed 
limit  which  we  call  a  parish,  but  recognising  only  the  claim  of 
their  own  peculiar  congregation — a  claim  which  would  either 
dwindle  down  to  the  mere  public  ministrations,  or  else  would 
depend  on  self-interest,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  merely 
secular  i)rofession.     Again,  I  say,  are  we  prepared  for  this  9  *' 

Archdeacon  Clerke's  Charge  containing  suggestions  as  to  the  Care 
oj  Churchyards  (London  :  Parker),  is  a  most  useful  and  practical 
production.  Tiie  tone  of  it  throughout  is  most  admirable, 
while  its  specific  suggestions  evidence  such  foresight  and 
experience  that  we  reprint  the  following  as  a  fcdr  and  good 
specimen : — 

«  There  existed  from  the  first,  or  at  least  from  an  early  date, 
an  allowed  custom  of  burying  some  bodies  of  Christains  within 
the  walls  of  the  churches.  When  the  monks  and  priests  began 
to  offer  for  the  dead,  they  urged  that  there  might  be  granted  a 
liberty  of  sepulture  within  the  churches  where  the  masses  for 
the  dead  were  to  be  said.  Pope  Gregory  listened  to  the  request, 
and  allowed  that  when  the  deceased  had  been  absolved,  and  was 
not  burdened  with  heavy  sins,  it  might  be  a  benefit  to  him  to 
be  buried  in  the  church,  because  the  friends  and  relations  as 
often  as  they  came  within  th^  church,  seeing  the  grave,  might 
remember  the  deceased,  and  pray  to  God  for  him.  We  need 
not  question  but  that  this  was  the  origin  of  burials  in  churches, 
a  custom  so  objectionable  that  I  firmly  trust  that  it  has  been 
altogether  abandoned  by  us.  Indeed,  remonstrances  were 
made  against  it  soon  after  its  introduction  into  England,  and 
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80  great  and  so  numerous  were  the  objections  found  against  the 
continuance  of  this  practice  of  burials  in  churches,  that  the 
iUrchbishop  of  Canterbury,  Cuthbert,  about  the  year  750»  urged 
strongly  the  burials  without,  and  not  within  the  churches; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  vacant  spaces  round  the  churches.  To 
him,  therefore,  at  that  early  date,  we  are  indebted  for  the  origin 
of  our  setting  apart  and  consecrating  churchyards  as  places  of 
burial  in  this  country.  Two  reflections  seem  to  follow  from 
these  remarks,  very  distinct  and  separate  indeed  from  one 
another ;  the  one  of  interest  at  least  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  antiquarian,  the  other  of  importance  to  all  parishioners 
without  exception:  the  one  is,  that  the  discovery  through 
excavations  in  fields  distant  from  a  village,  of  relics  showing 
traces  of  former  Christian  burials,  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  Christian  church  once  stood  there ;  and 
the  other  is,  that  objections,  strong,  numerous,  and  irrefutable, 
existed  of  old,  even  as  they  do  still  exist,  each  year  in  increasing 
force,  against  burials  within  the  walls  of  parish  churches.  I 
venture  to  assert  that, — whatever  may  be  pleaded  to  the  con- 
trary on  the  score  of  doing  special  honour  to  those  whose 
light  may  have  shone  before  men,  as  the  light  of  Christ's  cUs- 
oiples  shine,  and  who  are  resting  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  a 
joyful  resurrection, — ^yet  the  practice — ^for  of  custom  I  deny 
that  it  has  obtained  the  name — the  practice  of  brealdng  up  the 
paving  of  a  parish  church,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  interment 
of  a  body  beneath  that  pavement,  is  open  to  prohibition." 

Mr.  Benouf  8  masterly  pamphlet  on  The  Condemnation  of 
Pope  Honorius  (Longmans),  comes  in  very  opportunely  to  clench 
the  protracted  controversy  between  Father  Ryder  and  Dr.  Ward, 
of  which  the  public  was  getting  heartily  tired.  We  have  said 
all  along,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  that  while  our  sympathies 
are  with  Father  Byder,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  he  has 
surrendered  the  key  of  the  whole  position  in  admitting  the 
principle  of  Papal  infallibility.  When  that  is  once  conceded 
it  is  a  mere  question  of  time  and  strategy  how  long  the  out- 
posts may  be  defended,  the  Ultramontanes  are  sure  of  gaining 
the  fortress  in  the  end.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  .every 
argument  Dr.  Ward  employs  to  demolish  the  elaborate  distinc- 
tions constructed  by  his  opponent,  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
infallible  Pope  is  hardly  ever  able  to  commit  himself  to  an 
infallible  pronouncement,  tells  with  tenfold  force  against  that 
very  tenet  of  Papal  infallibility,  which  is  the  very  foundation 
of  the  whole  Ultramontane  system.  While  the  disputants  are 
wrangling  over  the  precise  nature  and  conditions  of  the  sup- 
posed prerogative,  Mr.  Benouf  quietly  lops  off  the  branch  they 
are  both  silting  on,  and  drops  them  hard,  with  the  significant 
warning  that  <*  time  will  show  whether  or  no  it  be  wise  to 
identify  Christianity  with  a  system  of  theology  which  is  demons- 
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trably  untenable."  We  have  repeated  the  same  warning  over 
and  over  again,  but  it  will  come  with  accumulated  force  from 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  learned  of  the  converts  to  the 
Boman  Church,  against  whose  loyalty  to  his  adopted  faith  no 
whisper  of  suspicion  has  been  breathed.  The  lapse  of  Pope 
Honorius  into  heresy  is  an  old  story,  but  we  doubt  if  it  has 
ever  been  exhibited  so  clearly  and  fully  or  with  such  crushing 
force  as  here.  The  decree  of  the  Sixth  (Ecumenical  Council, 
subscribed  by  the  Papal  legates  and  confirmed  with  repeated 
anathemas,  is  explicit  enough  : — 

**  Having  read  the  dogmatic  letters  written  by  Sergius,  late 
Patriarch  of  this  God-protected  and  Imperial  city,  both  to  Cyrus 
Bishop  of  Phasis,  and  Honorius  late  Bishop  of  the  elder  Rome, 
and  likewise  the  reply  written  by  him,  that  is,  Honorius,  to 
Sergius,  and  having  found  them  to  be  altogether  alien  from,  the 
Apostolic  teachings  and  those  defined  by  the  holy  Synods,  and  all  the 
eminent  Iwly  Fathers,  hut  following  the  false  teachings  of  the  heretics, 
we  reject  theyn  entirely,  and  loathe  them  as  soul-destroying.  And 
we  have  judged  that  the  names  of  those  whose  impious  doctrines 
we  execrate  should  be  cast  out  of  the  Church ;  that  is,  Sergius, 
formerly  prelate  of  this  Ood-protected  and  Imperial  city,  who 
began  to  write  about  this  impious  dogma ;  Cyrus  of  Alexandria; 
Pyrrhus;  Paul  and  Peter,  who  have  also  been  prelates  in  the 
see  of  this  Ood-protected  and  Imperial  city ;  and  those  who 
agree  with  them  .  . .  And  besides  these,  we  have  determined 
that  Honorius,  the  late  Pope  of  elder  Bome,  should  be  cast  out 
of  the  holy  Church  of  Ood,  and  be  anathematised  with  them, 
because  we  have  found,  from  the  letter  written  by  him  to 
Sergius,  that  he  followed  the  mind  of  the  latter  in  iJl  things, 
and  gave  authority  to  his  impious  dogmas.*' 

Not  only  was  Honorius  solemnly  anathematised  as  a 
heretic  by  the  Third  Council  of  Constantinople;  not  only 
was  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him  solemnly  ratified 
by  Leo  II.,  by  the  two  next  (Ecumenical  Councils,  and  by 
the  Popes  who  confirmed  them ;  not  only  did  Leo  him- 
self  denounce  him  as  one  who  "  through  his  profane  be- 
trayal suffered  the  Apostolic  Church  to  be  polluted,  and  had 
incurred  everlasting  damnation ;  *'  but  the  record  of  that 
fact  was  actually  contained  in  a  lection  of  the  Boman  Breviary, 
read  annually  by  every  Boman  cleric  till  the  seventeentii  cen- 
tury. Then,  in  deference  to  the  new-fledged  dogma  of  Papal 
infallibility,  the  name  of  Honorius  was  expunged,  as  the  name 
of  the  heretical  Pope  Liberius  had  been  expunged  shortly  before 
from  another  lection  in  the  Breviary.  That  fact  alone  speaks 
volumes.  When  people  begin  to  cook  history,  theii*  case  is 
desperate.  It  might  be  thought  indeed  that  the  avowed  Mono- 
tiiolism  of  Honorius,  officially  set  forth  in  three  letters  to  the 
Eastern    Patriarchs,    and    ms  reiterated    condemnation  for 
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heresy  by  three  (Ecumenical  Councils  and  many  Popes,  would 
have  stopped  the  mouths  of  Ultramontane  divines  for  ever.    They 
can  only  maintain  his  infallibility  at  the  expense  of  that  of  his 
successors  and  the  whole  Church  ever  since.     But  they  knew 
that  their  whole  position  was  at  stake,  and  they  have  made  a 
desperate  fight  against  the  cruel  logic  of  demonstrated  facts ; 
though  they   <*  constantly  hesit|ite  between   solutions    which 
are  asserted  to  be  indisputable,  but  which  are  nevertheless 
subversive  of  each  other."    First,  they  asserted  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  fable,  and  all  the  documents  which  proved   it  for- 
geries.    Pighius  supported  this  startling  paradox  by  the  suicidal 
argument  that  "  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  Boman  Church  in  the  letters  of  the  Pope,  or 
the  words  and  acts  of  his  legates  in  the  Council."    True  enough, 
on  his  own  principles,  but  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Ultra- 
montane theory  of  what  is  due  to  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
Bome.      Even   Ultramontane  impudence  however,   has  been 
shamed  out  of  this  childish  Pyrrhonism  now.     The  next  solu- 
tion devised  was  that  Honorius  was  unjustly  condenmed,  and 
Papal  court   divines  like  Baronius  and  Bellarmine  have  had 
the    decency   and  consistency  to  brand  the  sentence   of   an 
(Ecumenical  Council,  ratified  by  the  reigning  Pope,  as  ''  incon- 
ceivably erroneous,  wicked,   impudent,   and   stupid."       That 
line  of  defence  may  be  left  to  refute  itself.     The  next  subter- 
fuge hit  upon,  and  which  is  still  the  favourite  Ultramontane 
pretext,  is  that  Honorius  was  not  condemned  for  heresy  but 
for  carelessness,  which  is  much  as  if  one  were  to  say  that  the 
Fenian  convicts  were  not  hung  for  murder  but  for  failing  to  warn 
the  police.     No  words  need  be  wasted  on  an  argument  which 
those  who  use  it  cannot  possibly  believe.     Nor  will  the  more 
ingenious  sophism  of  making  Honorius  fall  into  heresy  as  a 
private  doctor,  and  not  as  Pope,  bear  a  moment's  examination. 
He  was  publicly  asked  for  his  decision  by  the  other  Patriarchs, 
and  he  publicly  gave  it.  Not  that  they  for  a  moment  recognised 
his  infallibility,  though  they  very  naturally  wished  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  Bishop  of  the  chief  See.      On   the  contrary, 
Sophronius  of  Jerusalem  expressly  lays  down  the    orthodox 
doctrine  which  he  wishes  the  Pope  to  confirm,  and  says  he  will 
in  no  case  swerve  from  it  himself.     So  much  dishonest  special 
pleading  has  been  employed  in  this  convenient  distinction  be- 
tween the  Pope  in  his  official  and  liis  private  capacity,  that  we 
will  quote  M.  Benouf  s  trenchant  remarks  on  the  subject : — 

**  A  miserable  evasion  of  the  difficulty  is  sought  in  the  fact 
that  the  letters  of  Honorius  do  not  contain  anathemas.  And  it 
is  also  considered  of  great  importance  that  Honorius  did  not 
command  his  letters  to  be  published.  It  is  incredible  that  one 
should  interpret  the  words  spoken  to  St.  Peter  as  proving  the 
infallibility  of  every  one  of  his  successors,  and  yet  limit  the 
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exercise  of  this  infallibility  by  purely  arbitrary  conditions.  But 
this  limitation  has  merely  been  devised  by  modem  contro- 
Tersialists  in  order  to  get  over  difiSculties  otherwise  insuperable. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  dogmatic  letters  of  Roman  pontiffs 
fulfil  these  absurd  conditions  as  little  as  the  letters  of  Pope 
Honorius.  St.  Leo's  letter  to  St.  Flavian  contains  no  orders 
about  its  pubUcation.  On  the  other  hand  Honorius,  who  wrote 
to  Eastern  patriarchs  '  for  the  instruction  of  those  in  perplexity,' 
most  certainly  desired  and  implied  that  his  decision  should  be 
made  public.  His  letters  contain  no  anathemas,  neither  do 
certain  well-known  dogmatic  letters  of  Gregory  11.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Iconoclastic  controversy.  Anathemas  are  Only  issued 
against  contumacious  heretics.  Honorius  had  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  he  had  to  do  with  such.  Sergius  agreed  with 
him,  and  the  messengers  of  Sophronius  consented  to  suppress 
the  formula  of  '  two  operations.'  But  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
the  popes  did  not  imagine  that  their  most  solemn  judgments 
were  subjected  to  the  conditions  which  modem  controversialists 
have  invented." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  opinion  which  '<  an  influential  party  in 
the  Church  "  is  doing  its  best  to  get  made  into  a  dogma  is  but 
the  mushroom  growth  of  yesterday.  It  was  never  heard  of 
before  the  sixteenth  century,  and  can  only  be  defined,  as  our 
author  observes,  by  exploding  for  ever  the  rule  of  S.  Vincent 
and  the  Tridentine  decree,  which  binds  the  Church  to  interpret 
Scripture  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers. 
It  is  equally  in  the  teeth  of  Fathers,  of  schoolmen,  and  of  facts, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  the  spurious  decretals  that  the 
baseless  principles  on  which  Jesuit  ingenuity  afterwards  con- 
structed it,  could  ever  have  obtained  entrance  into  the  Church. 
We  have  no  room  to  follow  Mr.  Benouf  through  his  luminous 
demonstration  of  all  this,  but  we  earnestly  recommend  his 
pamphlet — ^which  is  clear,  concise,  and  cheap — to  all  our 
readers,  Anglican  or  Eoman.  The  case  of  Liberius  is  no  less 
fatal  than  that  of  Honorius  to  the  Ultramontane  view,  while 
another  Pope,  Gb-egory  II.,  actually  pronounced  that  a  man 
might  in  certain  cases  marry  a  second  wife  while  the  first  was 
still  living ! 

Mr.  Benouf  concludes  with  a  sketch  of  the  present  state  of 
parties  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  which  is  very  interest- 
ing, but  which  we  have  no  room  to  extract  or  even  to  analyse. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  considers  the  spread  of  Ultramontane 
opinions  of  late  almost  entirely  due  to  convert  influences  both 
in  England  and  France,  and  to  the  decay  of  theological  learning 
in  the  latter  country,  which  was  consequent  on  the  first  Eevo- 
lution  and  **  the  fall  of  the  venerable  Sorbonne."  Even  now 
he  says  that  all  the  learned  priests  he  ever  met,  or  indeed 
heard  of,  during  a  residence  of  many  years  in  France,  were 
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determined  Oallicans.  InjEngland,  he  remembers  a  time  when 
Ultramontanism  hardly  existed  among  secular  priests,  and 
Cardinal  Wiseman  publicly  denounced  "  the  exaggerated  prin- 
ciples" of  the  Tablet  under  convert  editorship.  <<  The  Oxford 
movement  brought  many  into  the  Church  who  were  persuaded, 
even  while  they  were  Protestants,  that  Ultramontanism  is  tiie 
only  consistent  Catholicism,"  and  of  these  many  have  since 
become  priests.  "  But  it  is  far  less  through  their  teaching  than 
through  the  zealous  activity  of  lay  journalists  (the  Dublin  and 
RepUter  to  wit),  that  the  minds  of  English  Catholics  have  been 
leavened  with  ultramontane  ideas."  The  author  concludes  with 
a  broad  hint  that,  if  these  ideas  are  formulated  into  dogmas,  a 
schism  will  be  the  inevitable  result.  It  has  long  been  our  own 
conviction  that  Be-union  is  the  only  security  against  it. 

Mr.  Chatterton  Dix*s  Altar  Songs  (London :  Palmer)  are  in  a 
second  edition  which  is  in  every  respect,  as  regards  typography, 
an  improvement  on  the  first.  The  book  is  singularly  beautiful 
and  remarkably  cheap. 
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Art.  XXI.— rationale  OF  THE  SERVICES  OF  THE 
HOLY  EASTERN  CHURCH.— Part  H. 

To  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  three  Public  Services  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  worship  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances  of   the 
Church  at  the  earliest  stages  of  its  existence,  and  the  relations 
cxistmg  between  it,  and  the  system  it  was  destined  to  super- 
sede.    For  about  the  first  sixty  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Christian  Church  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  strictly 
public  form  of  worship  of  its  own,  according  to  what  wo  now 
understand   by  the   term.      The  Apostles  themselves,  as  is 
well  known,  did  not  entirely  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
Je\nsh  assemblies  ;  nor  did  they  forsake  the  Temple  worship, 
until  the  Temple  itself  was  destroyed,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the 
old  law  thus  utterly  abolished,  as  it  were  by  the  express  fiat 
of    the   Almighty.      Then   it  was  that,  the  Jewish  Church 
being  \'isibly  superseded  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  the  Christian 
Church,  with  its  law  of  liberty,  and  its  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  was  ready  to  take  its  place.     The  working  of 
DiA-ine  Providence  is  here  clearly  manifest :  for  a  time,  we 
know,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  celebrated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  constitute  what  could  properly  be  called  an  act  of  public 
worship.     As  the  showing/  forth  the  Lord's  death  until  He 
come,  it  must  imdoubtedly  have  been  regarded  by  the  Church, 
from  tlie  very  first,  as  destined  to  become  in  due  time,  that 
which  in  fact  it  has  since  become,  the  chief  and  most  signifi- 
cant act  of  Divine  Worship :  still,  while  the  Temple,  with 
its  symbolical  services  continued,  that  time  had  not  arrived ; 
it  was  fitting  that  the  eye  of  faith  should  not  be  distracted  by 
tlie  spectacle  of  the  co-existence  of  two  diverse  forms  of  Public 
Worship,  both  of  them  manifestly  of  Divine  Institution  :  but 
when  the  Temple  was  destroyed,  never  to  be  rebuilt,  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  old  dispensation  was  visible  and  complete,  and 
its  ceremonial  was  superseded  by  that  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
And  in  this  consideration  we  very  probably  see  one  literal 
reason  for  the  restriction  of  the  ceremonial  law  of  the  Jews 
with  regard  to  place.     Had  it  been  lawful  to  celebrate  its  rites 
in  any  locality  which  the  convenience  of  the  worshippers  might 
indicate,  the  system  might  have  been  perpetuated  down  to  this 
very  day,  in  spite  of  the  downfall  of  the  nation,  and  in  that 
case   its   express   and    positive    Institution,    unless    it   had 
been    abrogated   by  an  equally  express   and  positive   repeal, 
would  have   doubtless  insured  the  adherence  of  many  Chris- 
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tians,  and  given  rise  to  a  greater  variety  of  schism  than  even 
we  have  to  deplore ;  for  it  is  observable,  that  the  decision  of 
the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  recorded  in  the  Acts,  is  after  all 
permissive,  it  only  removed  the  obligation  of  keeping  the  law 
from  the  Gentile  converts,  and  a  detailed  and  obligatory  decree 
for  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  ceremonial  would  have  been  a 
measure  very  inconsistent  with  the  principles  by  which  the 
Apostles  were  guided  in  their  regulation  of  the  infant  Church. 

-The  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  the  only  distinctive  service  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  when  the  abolition  of  the  Temple  seWice  was  complete, 
this  solemn  act  was  ready  to  take  its  place ;  and  was  then 
performed  as  a  public  service,  and  thus  came  to  be  called  the 
Liturgy,  this  term  signifying  its  pre-eminence  over  all  other 
acts  of  worship.  It  was  at  first,  no  doubt,  generally  celebrated 
in  the  evening,  and  hence  a  necessity  arose  for  a  service  to  be 
provided  forthe  other  part  of  the  day:  thus  the  Morning  Service, 
comes  to  be  the  most  ancient  service  of  the  Christian  Church, 
next  to  the  Liturgy.     The  Morning  Service,  indeed,  was  the 
first  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  devotion  of  the  Church,  for 
the  Liturgy  was  instituted  by  our  Divine  Lord  Himself,  and 
we  have  strong  corroborative  evidence  of  the  tnith  of  this  fact,  - 
from  the  very  constitution  of  the  service.     What  were  the 
sources  fi*om  whence  the  Church  would  naturally  derive  her 
materials  for  it?    Necessarily,  from  the  poetical  portions  of 
Holy  Scripture,  for  the  most  part.    Like  all  the  other  services 
of  the  Primitive  Church,  it  consists  of  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
alternating  with  supplicatory  and  intercessory  prayers,  bidden 
by  the  Deacon,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  responded  to  by 
them  ;  and  accompanied  by  sacramental  or  ritual  orisons,  said 
by  the  Bishop  or  Priest  for  them.     Now  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  Church  threw  all  such  compositions  then  available  into 
the  Morning  Service,  without  appearing  to  have  contemplated 
the  necessity  of  reserving  any  of  them  for  any  other  part  of  the 
day,  so  that  this  service  absorbed,  as  it  were,  the  whole  of  the 
religious  poetry  appropriated  by  the  Church  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture.   None  of  it  appears  to  have  been  husbanded,  so  to  speak, 
for  use  in  another  service ;  for  all  the  nine  Scripture  odes, 
which  constitute  all  the  rhythmical  portions  of  Holy  Scriptiu-e, 
used  as  hymns  by  the  Eastern  Church,  are  appropriated  to  it, 
as  well  as  the  sublime  greater  doxology,  and  the  three  last 
laudatory  Psalms. 

In  course  of  time,  as  is  well  known,  the  Liturgy  was  always 
celebrated  in  the  morning,  a  change  which  would  naturally 
ensue  upon  its  taking  the  place  of  tho  Temple  worship ;  and 
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thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  evening  came  to  be  the  part  of 
the  day  nnprovided  with  an  appropriate  service,  and  the 
Evening  Service  was  compiled  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
arrangement  of  the  service  is  sach  as  cleariy  to  bear  oat  this 
view  of  its  origin ;  it  is  evidently  formed  npon  the  model  of 
the  Morning  Service,  bnt  the  Church  has  been  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  the  material  left  behind,  after  the  sdectiim  had 
been  made  of  the  poetical  passages  which  are  appropriated  to 
the  morning.  Hence,  instead  of  the  six  beautifdl  Psalms,  we 
have  the  103rd  Psalm;  instead  of  the  Scripture  odes,  the 
140th,  141st,  129th,  and  116th  Psahns  are  recited,  and,  in  the 
place  of  the  greater  doxology,  the  hymn,  "Joyful  Li^t/' 
which  is  the  germ  of  the  whole  service,  most  probably  having 
been  used  at  the  introduction  of  light,  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Liturgy.  And  we  have  a  most  interesting  illustration 
of  the  retention  of  this  arrangement,  in  the  order  of  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Forehallowed,  in  which  part  of  the  Liturgy  is 
combined  with  the  Evening  Service,  in  order  that,  during 
Lent,  the  reception  of  Communion  may  not  interfere  with  the 
fast.  In  this  service,  after  the  hvmn,  "  Jovful  Light,"  the 
priest,  holding  the  censer  in  his  nght  hand;  together  with  a 
lighted  taper,  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  it  towards  the 
holy  table,  saying :  "  Sophia  orthoi,"  and  then,  turning 
towards  the  people,  and  shewing  the  light,  says,  "  The  Light 
of  Christ  shineth  to  all,"  after  which  the  lessons  are  read. 
This  rite  is,  no  doubt,  the  ancient  form  of  the  introduction  of 
light,  for  which  the  hymn  is  an  appropriate  thanksgiving. 

In  order  to  describe  the  arrangement  of  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Services  with  greater  ease  and  intelligibility,  I  shall 
divide  them  into  four  stages,  independently  of  the  introduction 
and  conclusion.  It  will  be  seen,  in  accordance  with  what  I 
have  already  intimated,  that  every  stage  of  the  Morning 
Service  is  considerably  longer  than  the  corresponding  one  for 
the  Evening.  These  stages,  on  the  whole,  are  formed  as 
follows :  The  first  contains  the  fixed  Psalm,  or  Psalms,  of  the 
service,  during  which  the  priest  recites  several  appropriate 
orisons ;  it  concludes  with  the  Irenica.  The  second  consists 
of  the  versatian  or  moveable  Psalms  of  the  day,  and  ends  with 
the  Short  Ektene.  The  third  contains  the  canon  in  the 
morning,  and  the  Psalms  substituted  for  it  in  the  evening. 
The  basis  of  the  fourth  is,  in  the  morning,  the  Great  Doxology, 
or  "  Morning  Hymn ;  "  in  the  evening,  the  **  Joyful  Light,"  or 
'  *  Evening  Hymn.  * ' 

The  introduction  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  in  aU 
services.     If  a  priest  be  present,  he  commences  with  Jthe 
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Blessing :  "  Blessed  be  our  God,  always,  now  and  ever,  and  to 
the  ages  of  ages.*'  If  no  priest  be  present,  it  commences 
thus  :  "At  the  prayers  of  our  holy  fathers,*  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
our  God,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Amen."     It  then  proceeds : 

•'  0  heavenly  King,  the  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
Who  art  everywhere  present,  and  fillest  all  things,  the 
Treasure  of  good  things,  and  Giver  of  life,  come,  and  abide  in 
us,  and  cleanse  us  from  all  stain,  and  save  om-  souls,  O  Good. 

"Holy  God,  Holy  Mighty,  Holy  Immortal,  liave  mercy 
upon  us.     (Thrice.) 

"  Glory  to  Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost :  both  now  and 
ever,  and  to  the  ages  of  ages.     Amen. 

"  Most  holy  Trinity,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Lord,  cleanse 
us  from  our  sins.  Master,  forgive  our  wickednesses.  Holy 
One,  look  upon  us,  and  heal  oiu*  weaknesses  for  Thy  Name's 
sake.  Kyrie  eleison.  Kyrie  eleison.  Kyrie  eleison.  Glory,  &c., 
both  now,  &c.     Our  Father,  &c.'* 

The  Priest  chaunts  the  conclusion  thus : — 

"  For  Thine  is  the  Kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and 
ever,  and  to  the  ages  of  ages.     Amen. 

*'  Kyrie  eleison :  twelve  times- 

*'  0  come,  let  us  worship  and  fall  down  unto  God  our 
King. 

"  0  come,  let  us  worship  and  fall  down  unto  God,  Christ 
our  King. 

**  0  come,  let  us  worship  and  fall  down  unto  Christ  Him- 
self, our  King  and  God." 

The  hymn,  '*  0  heavenly  King,"  is  from  the  ofiBce  for 
Pentecost,  which  is  the  work  of  S.  John  Damascene ;  the 
antiquity  of  this,  therefore,  and  probably  of  the  rest  of  the 
Introductory  Service,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  th^  greater  part  of 
what  follows.  The  sentences,  '*  0  come  let  us  worship,"  may 
be  considered  as  the  Eastern  form  of  the  Invitatory,  although 
they  are  said  at  every  service. 

The  introduction,  as  we  have  said,  is  usually  said  as  above, 
at  the  beginning  of  every  service,  but  for  the  Morning  Service 
it  is  somewhat  altered ;  after  the  Blessing  by  the  Priest,  the 
invitatory  sentences  are  said,  then  the  19th  and  20th  * 
Psalms,  then  *'  Glory ;  both  now,"  the  Trisagion,  The  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Troparia  for  the  kings  and  **  the  city ;  "  the  Priest 
then  says  part  of  the  repeated  Ektene,  with  the  exclamation ; 

•  The  numbering  of  the  Septuagint  is,  of  course,  followed. 
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the  people  then  say,   "  In  the  Name  of  the  Lord,  bless. 
Father.'' 

The  Priest.  '*  Glory  to  the  Holy,  and  Consubstantial, 
and  Quickening,  and  tjndivided  Trinity,  always,  now  and 
ever,"  &c.  The  occasions  of  these  variations  are  very  obvious ; 
the  two  Psalms  and  the  Troparia,  with  the  Ektene,  were 
evidently  added  when  the  Eastern  Empire  began  to  be 
threatened  by  the  Saracens ;  the  doxology  originated  with  the 
triumph  of  the  Church  over  Arianism. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  first  stage  of  the  Morning  Service, 
of  which  the  six  Psalms  form  the  basis.  The  rubric  runs : 
**  Then  we  begin  the  Hexapsalmus,  listening  with  all  silence 
and  penitence,  and  the  appointed  brother,  or  the  Hegumen, 
saith,  with  reverence  and  fear  of  God :  * 

Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
towards  men.     (Thrice.) 

0  Lord,  Thou  wilt  open  my  lips,  and  my  mouth  shall  shew 
forth  Thy  praise.     (Twice.) 

Psalm  IH. 

And  again  (after  the  last  verse) :  "I  have  laid  down  and 
slept,  I  have  arisen,  for  the  Lord  kept  me. 

Psalm  XXXVH. 

And  again:  "Forsake  me  not,  0  Lord  my  God,  depart 
not  from  me. 

"  Come  unto  my  help,  0  Lord  of  my  salvation.** 

Psalm  LXH. 

And  again :  "  In  the  mornings  will  I  meditate  upon  Thee, 
for  Thou  art  become  my  help,  and  in  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings 
will  I  rejoice. 

"  My  soul  cleaveth  after  Thee,  and  Thy  right  hand  hath 
kept  me. 

^  Glory,  both  now.  Alleluia  thrice,  Glory  to  Thee,  0  God. 
Alleluia  thrice,  Glory  to  Thee  O  God.  Alleluia  thrice,  Glory 
to  Thee  0  God.  GI017,  both  now.**  Without  penances,  Aiid 
the  Priest  cometh  forth  from  the  Bema,  and  saith  the  Morning 
Prayers  before  the  Ikon  of  the  Lord  Christ,  secretly. 

Psalm  LXXX^TI. 

And  again:  "0  Lord,  the  God  of  my  salvation,  by  day 
have  I  cried,  and  in  the  night  before  Thee. 

*  The  Eachologion  adds :  *'  as  speaking  iuYisibly  to  Him,  and  grieving 
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"Let  my  prayer  come  into  Thy  sight,  bow  down  Thine 
ear  unto  my  prayer." 

Psalm  CII. 

And  again :  "  In  every  place  of  His  dominion,  bless  the 
Lord,  0  my  soul." 

Psalm  CXLII. 

"  Hear  me,  0  Lord,  in  Thy  justice,  [and  enter  not  into 
judgment  with  Thy  servant  (Twice), 

Then  : 

"  Thy  good  Spirit  shall  lead  me  into  a  right  land.  Glory, 
both  now.  Alleluia,  &c.  Three  penances.  And  the  Priest 
saith  the  Irenica.  Aftenvards,  in  tJie  tone  of  the  Trojmrion 
of  the  day : 

"  God  is  the  Lord,  Who  hath  shewed  us  light :  blessed  bo 
he  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord. 

Ps.  1.  "  Praise  the  Lord,  and  call  upon  His  holy  Name. 
God  is  the  Lord,  &c. 

Ps.  2.  ^'  All  the  Gentiles  surrounded  me,  and  in  the  Name 
of  the  Lord  I  destroyed  them.     God  is  the  Lord,  &c. 

Ps.  8.  "  By  the  Lord  is  this  done,  and  it  is  marvellous  in 
our  eyes.  God  is  the  Lord,  &c.  llien  tee  say  the  Troparion 
of  the  occurrlwf  Feast,  or  of  the-Saint,  or  of  the  Resurrection 
of  the  proper  Tone.'' 

Li  Lent,  instead  of  the  "  God  is  Lord,'*  Alleluia  is  sung 
thrice,  after  four  verses,  different  from  those  given  above,  and 
then  three  Triadic  Hymns  are  sung. 

The  six  Psalms,  it  will  be  seen,  ai'e  ordered  to  be  read, 
and  their  use  in  this  manner  dates  from  the  ages  of  persecution 
of  the  Church ;  it  was  in  these  words  that  the  coiifessora  and 
martyrs  expressed  their  faith  and  trust  in  God,  in  their  ante- 
lucan  assemblies ;  after  the  subdued  tone  which  prevails 
throughout  them,  the  words,  God  is  Lord  !  announces  -the 
coming  triumph  of  the  Church.  Tropologically,  at  least,  they 
are  equally  applicable  in  our  day,  and  when  the  time  arrives  of 
the  great  tribulation,  the  Church  will  again  recur  to  the  same 
application  of  them,  which  she  made  in  her  early  days.  The 
"penance,"  certain  of  which  are  ordered  to  accompany  the 
doxology  at  the  end  of  the  Psalms,  signifies  a  deep  inclination, 
low  enough  for  the  fingers  to  touch  the  ground ;  the  sign  of 
the  Cross  is  made  at  the  same  time.  The  Morning  Prayers, 
which  are  said  by  the  Priest  during  the  recitation  of  the  three 
last  Psalms,  are  twelve  in  number,  answering  to  the  hours  of 
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the  day ;  here  we  have  the  Priest  fnlfilling  one  of  his  sacred 
functions,  that,  namely,  of  praying  for  the  people. 

The  second  stage  consists  of  the  recitation  of  the  portion 
of  the  Psalter  appointed  for  the  day.  The  150  Psalms  are 
divided  into  twenty  Kathisms ;  and  of  these  either  two  or  three 
are  said  at  Morning  Service,  according  to  the  season;  the 
whole  Psalter  is  repeated  at  least  once  every  week.  Each 
Kathism  is  divided  into  three  staseis,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
stasis  (not  of  each  Psalm),  the  lesser  doxology  is  repeated, 
with  three  Alleluias,  and  the  words,  "  Glory  to  Thee,  0  God," 
three  times  repeated;  then  Kyrie  eleison,  thrice;  and  then 
the  "  Glory,  both  now,"  again.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
Eathism,  two  troparia,  called  Eathismata,  are  said,  with 
"  Glory,  both  now,"  and  a  Theotokion,  then  the  Short  Ektene. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  Kathism,  two  more  Kathismata, 
another  Theotokion,  and  the  Short  Ektene.  After  the  last 
Eathism,  whether  two  or  three  bo  said,  the  fiftieth  Psalm 
is  sung. 

On  Sundays  there  is  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  second  stage 
of  Morning  Service,  consisting  of  the  Hypakoe,  theAnavathmoi, 
the  Prokeimenon  of  the  Resurrection,  an  exclamation  by  the 
priest,  after  which  the  Deacon  says  :  *'  Let  every  breath  praise 
the  Lord."  The  choir  sing :  "  Praise  God  in  His  Holiness, 
Praise  Him  in  the  firmament  of  His  power.*'  Deacon  :  "  That 
He  would  make  us  worthy  t(J  hear  His  Holy  Gospel,  let  us 
intreat  the  Lord  our  God."  Choir :  Eyrie  eleison  {thrice). 
Deacon:  "Sophia;  Orthoi;  let  us  hear  the  Holy  Gospel." 
The  Morning  Gospel  is  then  read  by  the  Priest ;  who  then 
carries  the  Book  into  the  midst  of  the  Church,  and  the  faith- 
ful approach  one  by  one  and  kiss  it,  whilst  a  Troparion  on  the 
Resurrection  is  being  sung  :  then  follows  the  fiftieth  Psalm, 
with  two  or  three  penitential  troparia.  Then  the  Deacon 
says  :  *'  0  God,  save  Thy  people,"  as  in  the  Lit6. 

The  third  stage  consists  of  the  Eanons  ;  after  the  third  Ode, 
and  again  after  the  sixth,  the  Short  Ektene  is  said  ;  and  after 
the  sixth  stand  the  Eontakion  and  Oikos,  and  the  Synaxarion. 
All  these  terms  have  been  already  explained.  After  the  ninth, 
or  last  Ode,  the  Short  Ektene  is  again  repeated. 

The  forth  stage  forms  what  is  called  **  The  Praises," 
which  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Morning  Service  of  the 
Eastern  Church  as  Lauds  does  to  the  Western  Matins.  It 
commences  with  the  Exaposteilarion,  and  then  the  three  last 
Psalms,  148th,  149th,  and  150th ;  but  on  Sunday  simply, 
*'  Let  every  breath  praise  the  Lord.  Praise  the  Lord  from 
the  heavens,  praise  Him  in  the  Highest.    To  Thee  is  due  a 
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hynm,  0  God,"  with  these  two  verses  :  .^  1,  "Arise,  0  Lord 
my  God,  let  Thine  Hand  be  exalted,  forget  not  the  poor  unto 
the  end."  .^  2,  "  I  will  acknowledge  Thee,  0  Lord,  with 
my  whole  heart,  I  will  narrate  all  Thy  wonders." 

Then,  "  Glory,"  the  Eothlmn,  "both  now,"  a  Theotokio)}, 
and  then  the  Great  Doxology,  followed  by  these  vei-ses  : 

"  Every  day  will  I  bless  Thee,  and  praise  Thy  Name  to  the 
ages,  and  to  the  ages  of  ages. 

"  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  a  refuge  to  us  in  generation  and 
generation.  I  have  said  :  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,  heal  my 
soul,  for  I  have  sinned  against  Thee. 

"  Lord,  unto  Thee  have  I  fled,  teach  me  to  do  Thy  Will, 
for  Thou  tat  my  God. 

"  For  with  Thee  is  the  source  of  life,  in  Thy  light  shall 
we  see  light. 

"  Extend  Thy  mercy  to  them  that  know  Thee. 

"  Vouchsafe,  0  Lord,  this  day  to  keep  us  without  sin. 

"  Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord,  the  God  of  our  Fathers,  and 
praised  and  glorified  be  Thy  Name  unto  the  ages.     Amen. 

"Lord,  let  Thy  mercy  be  upon  us,  for  we  have  trusted  in  Thee. 

"  Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord,  teach  me  Thy  justifications 
{thrice). 

"  Lord,  Thy  Mercy  is  unto  the  ages :  despise  not  the  works 
of  Thy  Hands. 

"  To  Thee  is  due  praise,  to  Thee  is  due  a  hymn,  to  Thee 
the  glory  is  due.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  ever, 
and  to  the  ages  of  ages.     Amen." 

It  will  immediately  be  seen  how  these  verses,  following 
upon  the  **  Gloria  in  cxcelsis,"  form,  with  it,  a  whole  strik- 
ingly sug<:;estiye  of  the  Ambrosian  Hymn,  "  Te  Deuni,"  and 
the  antiquity  of  this  arrangement  is  testified  by  the  fact  that 
the  '*  Gloria  in  excclsis  "  with  these  verses,  as  far  as  **  Extend 
Thy  mercy,"  are  contained  in  Codex  A.  at  the  end  of  the  Psalter. 

After  this  comes  the  repeated  Ektene,  with  its  exclama- 
tion, then  the  Long  Ektene,  the  Exclamation,  and  the  prayer 
of  Liclination  aheady  translated  (p.  247). 

This  completes  the  body  of  the  Morning  Sei-vice;  the 
conclusion  I  shall  cive  at  the  end  of  the  Evening  Senice, 
which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  compare  with  the  Morning. 

Li  the  first  stage,  instead  of  six  Psalms,  we  have  only  one, 
the  103rd,  called  the  Proemiac;  instead  of  twelve,  we  have 
only  seven  prayers  to  be  said  by  the  Priest ;  after  the  "  Glory, 
both  now,"  and  Alleluias,  the  L-enica  follow,  as  at  the  end  of 
the  first  stage  in  the  morning. 
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In  the  second  stage,  instead  of  two  or  three  Kathisms 
from  the  Psalter,  only  one  is  read,  the  Short  Ektene  being 
repeated  after  each  Stasis,  as  before. 

In  the  third  stage,  instead  of  nine  Scripture  Odes,  wo 
have  the  140th,  14l8t,  129th,  and  116th  Psalms,  recited  as 
one  Ode,  and  arranged  for  the  interpolation  of  Stichoi,  as  the 
Odes  are  for  Troparia.  In  order  that  this  arrangement  may  be 
understood,  I  transcribe  it  from  the  Horologion :  the  insertion 
begins  before  the  last  verse  of  the  141st  Psalm  : 

For  Stick  10. 

**  Bring  my  soul  out  of  prison,  that  I  may  acknowledge  to 
Thy  Name. 

*'  The  righteous  wait  for  me,  until  Thou  reward  me. 

For  Stich  8. 

(Psalm  CXXIX.) 

"  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  Thee,  0  Lord :  Lord, 
hear  my  voice. 

**  Let  Thine  ears  be  attentive  to  the  voice  of  my  prayer. 

For  Stich  6. 

'*  If  Thou  wilt  mark  iniquities,  0  Lord  :  Lord,  who  shall 
stand  ?  for  with  Thee  is  forgiveness. 

"  For  Thy  Name's  sake  have  I  waited  for  Thee,  0  Lord  : 
my  soul  hath  waited  for  Thy  Word,  my  soul  hath  hoped  in 
the  Lord. 

For  Stich  4. 

**  From  the  morning  watch  until  night,  from  the  morning 
watch  let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord. 

**  For  with  the  Lord  there  is  mercy,  and  with  Him  plenteous 
redemption :  and  Ho  will  redeem  Israel  from  all  his  iniquities. 

(Psalm  CXVI.) 

**  0  praise  the  Lord  all  ye  heathen,  praise  Him  all  ye 
people. 

*'  For  His  mercy  is  confirmed  upon  us,  and  the  truth  of 
the  Lord  remaineth  for  ever. 

**  Glory,  both  now." 

As  the  number  of  Stichoi  vary,  they  are  introduced  as 
here  directed  ;  when  there  are  ten,  the  first  two  are  inserted 
before  "  Bring  my  s©ul.**  When  there  are  eight,  before  "Out 
of  the  depths,'*  and  so  on. 

The  fourth  stage  commences  with  the  Evening  Hymn ; 
the  ceremonies  attending  this  part  of  the  Service  are  of  pecu- 
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liar  beauty.    As  soon  as  the  verses   are  nearly  ended,  the 
Priest  says  the  "  Prayer  of  Entrance/'  as  follows  :— 

'^  At  morning  and  evening,  and  noonday,  we  praise,  we 
bless,  we  give  thanks  to  Thee ;  we  pray  Thee,  Lord  of  all, 
direct  our  prayer  as  incense  before  Thee,  and  let  not  our 
hearts  be  turned  away  to  words  or  thoughts  of  wickedness, 
but  preserve  us  from  all  them  that  hunt  after  our  souls  ;  for 
Lord,  0  Lord,  our  eyes  are  turned  unto  Thee  ;  in  Thee  have 
we  hoped ;  make  us  not  ashamed,  0  our  God.  For  to  Thee 
is  due  all  glory,  honour,  and  worship,  and  to  Thee  we  ascribe 
the  glory ;  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  now, 
and  ever,  and  to  the  ages  of  ages.     Amen. 

'*  Then  the  lioly  doors  are  thrown  open  and  the  Deacon 
holding  the  censer  goeth  before  the  Priest  through  the  north 
door  of  the  Benia,  and  so  round  in  front  of  the  holy  doors. 
When  the  verses  are  finished  we  sing  the  Thanksgiving  for 
light,  an  ancient  poem,  as  some  say,  of  Athenagoras  the 
Martyr.'*  The  Prokimenon  of  the  day  follows.  Then  the 
repeated  Ektene,  with  the  exclamation.  After  that,  the 
reader  repeats  part  of  the  Ode  which  follows  the  Great  Doxo- 
logy>  beginning,  "  Vouchsafe,  0  Lord,  this  evening,"  and  the 
body  of  the  Service  terminates,  like  that  of  the  Morning 
Service,  with  the  Long  Ektene,  and  a  prayer  of  Inclination. 

In  the  Evening  Service,  the  conclusion  is  preceded  by  the 
Stichera  of  the  Stichos,  which  are  proper  for  the  day,  if  it  be 
a  festival ;  if  not,  the  122nd  Psalm  is  said  instead,  in  two 
stichera;  the  Ode  of  Symeon,  "Nmic  Dimittis,"  follows; 
then,  *'  Trisagion,"  *'  Glory  to  Father,*'  *'  Most  holy  Trinity," 
"  Our  Father,"  "  For  Thine  is."  The  Apolytikion  of  the 
occurring  Feast  or  of  the  day.  "  Glory,"  "  both  now."  Then 
follows  the  conclusion  proper. 

This  conclusion  varies  greatly  in  diflferent  editions  of  the 
Office  Books;  perhaps  few  Churches  are  exactly  alike  in 
their  way  of  performing  it.  I  give  what  apparently  is  the 
most  correct  form. 

*'  Deacon :  Wisdom  !  Bless  ! 

*'  Priest :  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  Christ  our  God  always, 
now,  and  ever,  and  to  the  ages  of  ages.     Amen. 

**  And  we  confirm  the  Kings  saying  :  Heavenly  King,  con- 
firm our  faithful  Kings :  stablish  the  Faith :  reprove  the 
heathen  :  pacify  the  world :  guard  well  this  holy  abode  (or  this 
city) :  set  our  departed  fathers  and  brethren  in  the  abodes  of 
the  just :  and  receive  us  in  penitence  and  thanksgiving,  as 
Good  and  the  Lover  of  men/' 
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Or  more  briefly  : 

"  Confirm,  0  God,  Orthodox  Kings,  and  the  holy  Ortho- 
dox Faith  of  all  Orthodox  Christians,  to  the  ages  of  ages. 
Amen. 

Three  great  penances,  and  the  dismission :  '*  Glory  to  Thee, 
Christ  our  God,  our  help.     Glory  to  Thee. 

'*May  Christ  our  true  God  (on  the  Lord's  Day :  Who 
rose  from  the  dead),  at  the  prayers  of  our  most  pure  Lady, 
the  Mother  of  God  and  ever  Virgin  Mary ;  the  holy,  glorious, 
and  all  famous  Apostles,  and  all  the  Saints  ;  have  mercy  upon 
us,  and  save  us,  as  Good,  and  the  Lover  of  men. 

**  At  the  prayers  of  our  holy  Fathers,  0  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
our  God,  have  mercy  upon  us.     Amen." 

Having  thus  given  the  form  of  Morning  and  Evening 
Service  on  ordinary  days,  it  remains  for  me  to  show  the 
variations  that  are  made  in  them  on  different  occasions.  Some- 
times the  Evening  Service  is  shortened,  by  omitting  the 
Kathism  from  the  Psalms,  and  the  Long  Etkene ;  and 
diminishing  the  number  of  stichoi  at  the  "  Lord,  I  have  called 
upon  Thee  : "  it  is  then  called  Little  Vespers,  or  Evening 
Service.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  lengthened,  by 
the  Lit6  being  said  after  the  Prayer  of  Liclination,  and  on 
some  occasions  the  Benediction  of  the  loaves  is  also  added: 
this  is  performed  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Kellarite  bringeth  out  five  loaves,  such  as  ice  eat  at 
meals,  and  layeth  them  in  a  paten  with  some  wheat  on  a  sida 
table,  with  a  vessel  of  the  best  wine,  and  another  of  oU.  The 
Priest  taketh  one  loaf  in  his  hand,  and  saith  this  prayer,  with 
a  loud  voice :  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  God,  Who  didst  bless 
the  five  loaves  in  the  wilderness,  and  didst  feed  five  thousand 
men ;  bless  these  loaves,  and  this  com,  wine,  and  oil ;  and 
multiply  them  all  in  this  house  and  in  Thy  world ;  and  hallow 
the  faithful  that  partake  of  them.  For  it  is  Thou  Who 
blessest  and  hallowest  all  things,  Christ  our  God,  and  to 
Thee  we  ascribe  the  glory,  with  Thine  eternal  Father,  and 
Thine  all  holy,  and  good,  and  quickening  Spirit,  now,  &c. 
Amen. 

And  tee  say,    "  I   will    bless    the  Lord  at    all  times :  " 
down  to  "  shall  not  be  deprived  of  any  good."     (Psalm  xxxiii.) 

*'  And  the  Priest  goeth  out  and  standeth  before  the  holy  doors 
looking  towards  the  West.  And  after  the  Psalm  is  ended,  he 
saith : 

'*  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  come  upon  us,  by  His  grace 
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and  love  to  men ;  always,  now,  and  ever,  and  to  the  ages  of 
ages.     Choir :  Amen. 

"TAe  Priest  rnaketh  the  dismissal.*' 

On  occasions  when  there  is  a  Vigil,  shorter  Evening  Service 
is  said  with  Compline  ;  then,  an  hour  or  two  after,  the  Vigil 
begins  with  Great  Vespers  or  Evening  Service,  as  far  as  the 
Prayer  of  Inclination ;  after  the  Prokeimenon,  come  the  lessons 
from  Scripture,  of  which  in  fact  the  Prokeimenon  is  only  the 
proper  introduction ;  after  the  Prayer  of  Inclination,  the 
special  Idiomela  of  the  day  are  sung.  Dr.  Neale  thus  writes  of 
this  part  of  the  Service :  "  It  seems  that  the  Church  has 
employed  all  the  Idiomela  that  her  sons  have  poured  into  her 
treasury,  to  be  sung  in  the  quiet  hours  of  the  night,  and  in 
the  narthex,  glowing  with  processional  torches :  "  for  the 
Priest^  Deacon,  and  Choir,  foi:m  a  procession,  and  go  into  the 
narthex,  dividing  themselves  into  two  choirs.  After  this 
comes  the  Benediction  of  the  loaves,  then  the  Mesonyctikon 
or  Midnight  Service,  the  Morning  Service,  and  the  first  hour, 
all  forming  one  long  service,  often  lasting  for  six  or  eight 
hours. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  very  much  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Priest,  whether  a  long  or  short  Service  be 
said,  how  many  Stichera  or  Troparia  be  recited,  and  which  of 
the  additional  rites  are  to  be  used.  Variations  also  occur  as 
to  the  minor  accessories,  but  the  outline  which  has  bore  been 
given  will  afford  a  general  notion  of  the  arrangement  and 
effect  of  the  whole,  and,  in  order  to  compare  the  two  Services 
with  greater  ease,  the  following  scheme  will  be  found  of  use. 
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Akt.  XXII.— cardinal  YORK. 

The  claims  of  hereditary  descent,  which  in  our  day  are  so 
lightly  set  aside,  retained  fast  hold  of  men's  minds  during  the 
last  century.  With  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
House  of  Stuart  laboured,  their  constant  profession  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  unfounded  yet  widely  pre- 
valent doubts  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  being  really  the 
son  of  James  11.,  the  exiled  family  had  a  multitude  of 
adherents  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  If  Prince  James 
had  been  a  man  of  greater  capacity,  and  his  Scottish  chiefs 
had  been  more  united  in  1715,  he  might  clearly  have  recovered 
the  throne  of  his  fathers,  since  even  in  1745,  when  the 
Jacobite  feeling  throughout  the  country  had  in  great  measure 
died  away,  Charles  Edward,  his  son,  established  himself  as 
Regent  in  Holyrood  palace,  and  marched  triumphantly  as  far 
as  Derby.*  George  HI.  being  a  bom  Briton,  and  beloved  by 
the  people,  his  long  reign  was  undisturbed  by  any  Stuart 
rising ;  yet  his  title  to  the  crown  was  constantly  disputed, 
from  1760  to  1766  by  Prince  James ;  from  1766  to  1788  by 
Prince  Charles  Edward;  and  from  1788  to  1807  by  Henry 
Benedict,  Duke  and  Cardinal  of  York.  Even  Queen  Charlotte 
had  a  rival  in  the  person  of  Prince  Charles's  widow,  the 
Countess  of  Albany.  It  must  have  been  strange  indeed  to  see 
this  lady  received  at  St.  James's  by  George  III.  and  his 
Queen,  taken  by  them  to  the  Opera,  and  to  the  closing  of  Par- 
liament, and  sitting  as  Princess  of  Stolberg  (her  maiden 
name),  at  the  foot  of  her  own  throne  !  Even  then,  as  we  learn 
from  Horace  Walpole,  she  sealed  with  the  royal  arms;  the 
servants  of  her  household  addressed  her  as  *'  your  Majesty;  " 
all  her  plate,  down  to  the  teaspoons,  bore  the  arms  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  in  the  Hotel  de  Bourgoyne,  her  Paris  residence, 
there  was  a  chair  of  state  with  a  canopy,  in  one  of  the  apart- 
ments, surmounted  also  by  the  regal  insignia.f  To  the  last 
she  maintained  the  form  and  ceremony  of  Queen  Dowager  of 
England,  and  she  appeared  in  company  without  any  mourning 
for  the  Princess  Charlotte  as  late  as  the  22nd  of  December, 
1817, 1  being  the  only  lady  present  so  attired. 

Madame  D'Albany  was  supported  in  her  mock  royalty  by 
Cardinal  York  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 

*  Earl  Stanhope's  HUtory  of  England^  vol.  iii.  216,  268. 
+  Sir  William  vVraxall's  Memoirs, 
X  Diary  of  an  Invalid^  by  Idatbews. 
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1807.     When  his  brother,  Prince  Charles,  died  in  1T88,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  styled  himself  "  Henry  IX., 
King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith ;  '*  and  this  document  was  approved  by  Pope  Pius  VI. 
as  **  sensible  and  judicious,"  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Negroni. 
It   was  in   fact   an   innocent   assertion   of  the   principle   of 
hereditary  right,  and  of  so  little  practical  importance  that  the 
English  Government  could  afford  to  pass  it  over  with  a  smile. 
Indeed  the  King  of  England  de  facto  was  so  far  from  resenting 
the  conduct  of  the  King  of  England  de  jure,  that  he  sub- 
sequently allowed  his  rival  a  pension  of  4,000i.  a  year.     This 
was  certainly  generous  on  the  part  of  George  III.,  considering 
how  much  the  Stuarts  had  cost  the  nation  in  the  rebellions  of 
1715  and  1745,  and  considering  also  that  the  last  claimant  to 
the  throne  was  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and,  as 
Cardinal,  closely  attached  to  its  Court.     The  Papal  authorities 
then  clung  far  more  tenaciously  to  hereditary  descent  than 
they  do  now,  for  the  Boman  Curia  is,  however  unwillingly,  in- 
fluenced by  the  opinions  of  the  time,  and  compelled  in  many 
instances  to  recognise  as  valid  regal  claims  which  are  but  of 
yesterday,  and  derive  their  force  only  from  conspiracy,  re- 
volution,   and   the   people's   will.     It  was   owing  to  Papal 
recognition  that  the  exiled  Stuarts  successively,  father,  son, 
and  two  grandsons,*  retained  a  certain  prestige  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  kept  up  the  semblance  of  a  Court.     It  was  felt  at 
the  Vatican  that  if  their  cause  and  title  were  wholly  abandoned, 
the  doctrine  of  the  people  being  the  true  source  of  kingly 
power  must  bo  accepted,  and  to  this  the  Court  of  Bome  haft 
always  been  decidedly  averse.    It  will  never  allow  it  in  theory, 
even  when  obliged  to  submit  to  it  practically ;  and  the  names 
of  "  James  III."  and  **  Charles  III.,"  Kings  of  England,  are 
therefore  to  be  seen  at  this  moment  conspicuously  carved  on 
durable  monuments  in  St.  Peter's  at  Bome. 

The  life  of  Cardinal  York  was  very  peaceful,  and  marked  by 
few  striking  eveuts ;  yet  some  particulars  respecting  him,  which 
may  be  gleaned  from  various  histories  and  books  of  travels, 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting.  If  personally  he  was  of 
small  mark,  the  line  of  kings  he  represented  and  closed  was 
remarkable  alike  for  its  martial  exploits  and  long  series  of  un- 
exampled misfortune.  Adversity  seemed  a  part  of  their 
destiny,!  yet  it  was  so  only  because  indiscretion  marred  their 
policy  and  blighted  their  schemes.      **  What  crime,"  asked 

*  James  II.,  James  m.,  Charles  HI.,  Henry  IX, 
f  Voltaire,  SiicU  de  Louit  XV, 
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Macnamara  bitterly  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  when  he  per- 
sisted in  retaining  a  mistress  and  refused  to  marry,  "  what 
crime  has  voiir  family  committed  that  it  thus  draws  down,  age 
after  age,  the  wrath  of  Heaven  on  all  its  members  ?  "  Even 
Charles  II.,  who  "  never  said  a  foolish  thing,"  though  he 
"never  did  a  wise  one,"  predicted  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
that,  when  his  brother  James  came  to  the  throne,  "  he  would 
go  on  so  madly  that  in  four  years  it  would  be  up  with  him."* 
The  time  prophesied  was  short,  yet  in  four  years  precisely, 
from  1685  to  1689,  James  11.  managed  to  fulfil  the  prediction, 
ruin  the  cause  of  his  Church  in  England,  forfeit  his  cro\^ai,  and 
procure  for  himself  and  his  descendants  exile,  poverty,  and 
hopeless  disgrace.  We  say  hopeless,  because  such  it  proved  as 
time  went  on,  though  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century 
the  hopes  of  the  Stuarts  ran  high,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a 
great  probability  of  their  returning  to  the  seat  of  power  with- 
out bloodshed.  Queen  Anno  was  known  to  be  favourable  to 
the  claims  of  her  half-brother  Prince  James,  t  and  many  eminent 
statesmen,  Marlborough,  Carmarthen,  Kussell,  Bolingbroke, 
Oxford,  Ormond,  and  Atterbury,  wore  in  constant  or  occasional 
correspondence  with  the  exiled  princes.  Their  inrospects  had 
brightened  when  James  11.  died  in  1701.  His  folly  and 
bigotry  were  covered  by  the  grave,  and  it  was  hoped  that  his 
son  James  would  profit  by  his  example,  and  eschew  that 
obstinacy  which  brought  his  grandfather  to  the  block  and  his 
father  to  ruin.  The  prince  was  tall  and  of  noble  bearing,  his 
manners  were  refined,  his  address  easy  and  agi-eeable.  The 
Scotch  were  galled  and  irritated  by  the  Act  of  Union  passed 
in  1707,  and  looked  to  Prince  James  as  one  who  might  prove 
the  champion  and  restorer  of  their  national  independence. 
The  Irish  beheld  in  him  an  adlierent  of  their  ancient  faith,  and 
the  English  non-jurors  had  never  withdrawn,  and  never  could 
conscientiously  withdraw,  their  allegiance  from  the  hereditary 
Stuarts.  Moreover,  at  the  death-bed  of  James  II.,  the  great 
and  mighty  Louis  XIV.  had  solemnly  recognised  Prince  James 
as  king,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,t  and  promised 
him  protection  and  support. 

But  the  Prince  was  not  gifted  with  remarkable  talents,  and 
his  natural  defects  were  not  supplied  by  firmness  of  character 
and  a  good  education.  His  frivolous  tutors  never  taught  him  the 
art  of  government  and  the  complex  nature  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution.     In  1708  a  fleet  and  army  equipped  by  the  French, 

*  Klose,  Memoirs  of  thr  Count  of  Albany,  vol.  i.  43. 
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sailed  from  Dunkirk)  with  a  view  to  restoring  James  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  but  they  never  effected  a  landing  in 
Scotland.  The  Clievalier  de  St.  Georpje,  as  the  Pope*  styled 
Prince  James  on  the  occasion  of  this  enterprise,  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  France,  and  a  reward  of  £100,000  was 
offered  for  his  head.  In  official  documents  he  was  described 
as  the  Pretender,  and  the  better  to  merit  it,  he  served  as  a 
volunteer  in  a  campaign  in  the  Netherlands.  He  besought  his 
sister,  the  Queen  of  England,  to  accomplish  the  .vows  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  secure  to  him  the  rever- 
sion of  the  crown  at  her  demise.  He  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  declare  his  conversion  to  the  Anglican  Religion,  but 
promised,  as  his  father  had  faithlessly  done  before  him,  to 
respect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  word  of  sovereigns  and  the  treaties  they  sign  are  too  often 
worthy  of  little  trust*  Having  broken  the  treaty  of  Byswick, 
Louis  pledged  himself  anew  to  the  House  of  Hanover  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,+  while  ho  ceased  not,  either  privately  or 
openly,  to  favour  the  House  of  Stuart  and  encourage  its 
designs.  The  situation  of  Queen  Anne  became  more  and 
more  embarrassing,  caught  as  she  was  in  the  meshes  of  Whig 
and  Tory,  Hanoverian  and  Jacobite  intrigues.  From  these, 
however,  she  was  relieved  by  death  in  1714,  and  exclaimed  when 
d}ing,  *'0h,  my  dear  brother,  how  I  pity  you  !  '* 

But  her  known  attachment  to  Prince  James's  cause  did  not 
prevent  the  peaceable  succession  of  George  of  Denmark  to  the 
throne.  His  advent  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  Walpolo 
and  Townshend,  the  ^^llig  leaders,  came  into  jKiwer ;  Oxford, 
Bolingbroke,  and  Ormond,  the  Tory  and  Jacobite  chiefs,  were 
impeached.  Lord  Mar  was  ejected  from  office,  and,  driven 
back  to  his  native  mountains,  raii^  the  Highland  ClauM  under 
the  standard  of  James  ILL  The  fiery  cross  fled  from  chief- 
tain to  chiefUin,  and  the  galli^ruig  wan  great.  But  the  battla 
of  Sheriffinuir  was  a  defeat  rather  tbaxi  a  Tietory,  and  the 
arrival  of  Prince  Jamea  himiielf  at  Peierfaead^  did  not  avail 
to  retrieve  the  disaster.  His  faee  wan  gfooiny,  bin  worda 
were  despcmding.  Lis  atUfsdaitu^  <m  lUmaai  C^hfAii^  w</nibip 
was  too  pnnetilioag  imr  Us  ixi1«re«ts,  and  Us  'wh^Aa  d^^mf^fuuntr 
was  wuiiiang  m  HulI  darixig  vUeL  IIm;  «t4<emm  r^s^wufi^ 
Afiiecting  to  mutrL  lorrard^  Ite  emiui^tA  <«t  li^/iurd  a  i^oxiiii  r^r^iNd 
prepared  to  reeeiri;  hiiu  imd  ttaildi  Mwur  ^hh  U^  K^iW  ^4  Mmt, 
leaving  Ids  foBowen  to  diiiUeud  mxi  uotiut  Ui4  Uf^  UrxMt^^ 
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could  for  their  liberties  and  lives.  "It  was  not,"  as  Prince 
Eugene  said,  "by  weeping  and  wailing  that  kingdoms  were 
to  be  won."  James  was  often  seen  in  tears  before  Ids  flight, 
and  a  medal  perpetuated  the  memory  of  his  weakness  by  the 
inscription : 

**  Bis  venit,  vidit,  non  vicit,  flensque  recessit.*' 

The  want  of  wisdom  and  strength  of  character  was  a  part 
of  the  misfortune  of  his  line.  In  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  the  English  Government  insisted  that  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  reside  in  Lorraine ;  he  resorted,  therefore,  to 
Avignon,  under  the  protection  of  the  Pope,  and  thence  re- 
moved to  Bome,  where  he  was  honoured  as  a  king.  His  claim 
to  the  throne  was  still  a  great  card  to  be  played.  The  astute 
Alberoni  made  the  most  of  it,  and  with  his  alliance  and  sup- 
port, Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  to  invade  Scotland  with 
10,000  men.  But  Charles  XII.  died,*  and  James  repaired 
to  Madrid  to  concert  some  other  plan  of  invasion  with  the 
wily  minister.!  A  Spanish  fleet  was  fitted  out,  and  an  army 
embarked  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  But 
the  winds  and  waves  have  ever  protected  Old  England  against 
the  Spaniards  ;  and  two  frigates  only  made  their  way  to  the 
Scottish  coast,  disembarked  their  troops,  and  added  one  more 
disappointment  to  the  long  list  over  which  the  Stuarts  had  to 
mourn.  II  n*y  a  aucun  exemple  dans  Vhistoire  d'une  maison 
«i  long-temps  infortun^e.X 

But  we  now  come  to  Prince  James's  marriage  with  the 
lady  who  was  to  be  mother  of  Cardinal  York.  Clementina, 
grand-daughter  of  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  who 
defeated  the  Turks  before  Vienna,  was  accounted  one  of  the 
richest  heiresses  in  Europe  ;  and  if  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
did  not  openly  favour  the  project  of  her  union  with  Prince 
James,  it  was  because  King  George  just  at  that  period  sup- 
ported with  a  fleet  the  Emperor's  claims  on  Sicily.  When, 
therefore,  she  secretly  set  off  for  Italy  with  her  mother,  in 
1718,  she  was  detained  in  the  Tyrol  by  the  Emperor's  orders, 
and  her  father  also,  Prince  Sobieski,  was  placed  under  arrest. 
Prince  James  was  at  Milan,  on  the  way  to  meet  his  affianced, 
when  he  heard  of  her  imprisonment.  It  lasted  nine  months. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  Clementina  was  allowed  to  escape, 
and  was  assisted  in  her  flight  by  Charles  Wogan,  a  faithful 
friend  of  the  Stuarts.     On  arriving  at  Bologna,  in  May,  1719, 

*  December  11th,  1718,  f  March  26th,  1719. 

X  SQcle  de  Louis  XY.     See  also  Frederick  Yon  Baumer,  Elizabeth  und 
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she  was  married  to  Prince  James  by  proxy,  and  in  September 
following  the  bridegroom  retmned  from  Spain,  met  his  bride 
at  Montefiascone,  and  in  November  conducted  her  to  Home, 
as  gladly  as  might  be  under  the  pressure  of  adverse  fortune. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  ensuing  year,  1720,  Clementina 
gave  birth  to  her  first  child — the  brave  and  unfortunate  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  Count  of  Albany.  Kemembering  what 
suspicions  had  been  cast  on  his  own  parentage,  in  consequence 
of  King  James  11.  not  having  assembled  sufficiently  credible 
witnesses  around  the  bed  of  Mary  of  Modena  at  his  birth,* 
Prince  James  invited  seven  Cardinals,  fourteen  English  noble- 
men, and  two  hundred  persons,  in  all,  of  high  rank,  to  be 
present  at  the  birth  of  his  child  in  Home.  All  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  royalty  encircled  the  prince's  cradle.  The  very 
midwife  was  made  a  countess,  and  a  pension  of  five  hundred 
scudi  was  settled  upon  her.  The  palace  of  the  Santi  Apostoli 
at  St.  Albano,  was  granted  to  James  and  his  descendants, 
while  the  treasures  of  the  Holy  See,  the  Cardinals,  and  the 
Spanish  Court,  were  poured  in  lavish  abundance  into  the  lap 
of  the  exiled  claimant  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  birth  of 
another  Stuart  heir  was  hailed  by  the  Jacobites  with  joy  dis- 
proportioned  to  his  chance  of  regaining  the  forfeited  inheritance. 
The  firing  of  canon  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  medals 
struck,  the  Te  Deums  chanted,  the  titles  conferred,  only  im- 
pressed the  more  strongly  on  thoughtful  minds  the  sad  and 
unhopeful  features  of  the  case. 

The  married  life  of  Prince  James  and  Clementina  was  not 
without  alloy.  The  education  of  their  son.  Prince  Charles,  was 
entrusted  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Inverness,  who  being, 
together  with  Lord  Murray  the  Countess's  brother,  Protestants, 
were  thought  by  Clementina  very  unfit  persons  to  have  charge 
of  so  august  a  child.  Her  maternal  heart  was  wounded  by 
her  eldest  son  being  wholly  withdrawn  ifrom  her  superinten- 
dence ;  and  in  addition  to  this  sorrow  her  feelings  as  a  wife 
and  a  woman  were  outraged  by  the  real  or  supposed  infidelity 
of  her  husband.  Lady  Inverness  is  spoken  of  in  her  letters 
without  reserve  as  **  the  King's  mistress."t  She  trusted  that 
Prince  Charles  would  one  day  be  a  crowned  champion  of 
the  Ancient  Faith,  and  she  mourned  in  secret  over  the  dangers 
to  which  he  was  exposed  in  early  years  by  an  unsound  educa- 
tion and  immoral  preceptor! . 

Such  was  the  divided  state  of  Prince  Charles's  home  when, 

*  Macanlay,  vol.  iii.  179. 

+  Clementina  to  her  father,  Novemh«r  ISth,  1725.    Elisabeth  of  Spain 
to  Clementina,  December  20th,  1725. 
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on  the  20th  of  March,  1725,  his  brother  Henry  Benedict  was 
bom.     He  was  created  Duke  of  York  and  St.  Albano  by  his 
father,  and  subsequently,  when  enjoying  a  cardinalate,  main- 
tained in  his  own  person  the  Stuart  claim  to  the  throne  of 
these  kingdoms.     Not  many  months  after  his  birth  the  diflfer- 
ences  between  Prince  James  and  his  consort  rose  to  such  a 
height  that  the  latter  quitted  her  husband's  palace,  and  retired 
to  the  Benedictine  convent  of  St.  Cecilia.     She  had  thoughts 
of  returning  to  her  native  land  ;  and  the  Prince  had  informed 
her  father  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  take  her  away.     The 
Popes,  however,  were  anxious  to  prevent  a  decided  rupture ;  a 
show  of  mutual  regard  was  still  kept  up;  Clementina  was 
visited  once  by  her  husband  while  residing  in  the  convent ; 
and  the  children  were  sometimes  taken  to  see  her.     The  Car- 
dinals, with  the  French  and  Spanish  Courts,  united  their 
efforts  to  those  of  Innocent  XIH.  and  Benedict  XTTT,  to  pro- 
cure a  reconciliation,  and  this,  or  something  of  the  kind,  was 
eflFected  in  October  1726.* 

It  lasted,  however,  but  a  short  time ;  nor  was  it  till  the 
following  year  that  the   chief  cause   of    disagreement  was 
removed  in  the  person  of  Lady  Inverness.     By  the  earnest 
advice  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  Prince  Sobieski,  and  the  Pope, 
this  lady  was  at  last  finally  dismissed ;  and  Miss  Walpole,  a 
Koman  Catholic,  being  appointed  in  her  place,  Clementina 
consented  to  renew  her  domestic  relations  with  James.     It 
was  not  long  before  her  husband  gave  her  fresh  ground  for 
jealousy ;  but  the  little  Prince  continued  to  be  instructed  by 
members  of  his  own  Church.     The  highest  notions  of  royal 
prerogative  were  instilled  into  his  and  his  brother's  mind, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  expedition  of  Prince  Charles  in 
1745  that  the  Duke  of  York  decided  on  embracing  an  eccle- 
siastical life.     So  long  as  there  were  good  hopes  of  his  family 
recovering  the  crown,  he  seems  to  have  preferred  the  career  of 
a  secular  prince ;  he  was  willing  even  to  take  arms  in  hia 
father's  cause  ;t  and  would  probably  have  thought  it  unwise 
to   disqualify  himself  more   than   ever  from   reigning    over 
England  by  being  tonsured  and  saying  mass.     In  his  mother 
Clementina,  he  had  before  him  a  constant  example  of  fervent 
attachment  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  lessons  of  maternal 
piety  sank  deep  into  his  memory.     His  vows  of  celibacy  were 
taken   over  her   tomb,    and   though   he   never  distinguished 
himself  by  remarkable  talents  as  a  churchman,  he  at  least 
avoided  bringing  any  scandal  on  the  clerical  order.     It  was 

*  C.  L.  Klose.    Memoirt  of  Prince  Charla  Stuart,  i.  97. 
f  Chambers*  Cyclop»dia,  art.  Stuarts. 
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his  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother  when  ten  years  old.  After 
many  sorrows,  and  suffering  seyerely  from  asthma  during 
several  years,  she  died  in  January  1735,  and  was  translated 
from  a  shadowy  Court  on  earth  to  the  higher  and  purer 
splendours  of  a  heavenly  inheritance. 

We  are  not  without  some  notices  of  the  manner  of  life 
pursued  by  Prince  James  and  his  sons,  while  holding  their 
little  Court  at  Kome  after  the  death  of  Clementina.  We  can 
even  tell  what  Monsieur  le  Due  de  York  had  for  supper  on 
the  10th  of  September,  1733;  what  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Charles  Edward  ate ;  and  the  many  additional  dishes 
which  were  set  before  the  King,  James  III.*  But  there  are 
other  particulars  respecting  their  Court-life  which  deserve 
better  to  be  recorded.  The  President  des  Brosses,  who  was 
in  Rome  in  1740,  tells  us  that  Prince  James  was  treated  with 
as  much  respect  as  though  he  had  been  a  real  sovereign. 
His  residence  was  Palazzo  Muti  in  tbe  Piazza  dei  Santi 
Apostoli.  The  Pope's  soldiers  mounted  guard  there  as  at 
^lonte  Cavallo,  and  attended  him  whenever  he  went  out.  He 
had  the  air  of  a  Stuart,  being  taU  and  thin,  and  in  face  like 
the  portraits  of  his  father,  James  II.  The  dignity  of 
his  bearing  was  remarkable,  but  his  countenance  was  at  the 
same  time  silly  and  sad.  Grace  and  nobility  were  in  all  his 
movements  ;  yet  he  ajipeared  in  the  saloons  for  a  short  time 
only  when  lie  gave  an  entertainment.  Though  he  had 
quarrelled  with  his  wife  during  her  lifetime,  he  lamented  over 
her  when  dead,  and  passed  whole  mornings  in  prayer  near  her 
tomb  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  His  dinner-table 
was  usually  laid  with  covers  for  himself  and  the  ten  members 
of  his  household  ;  but  if  a  Roman  or  foreign  gentleman  waited 
on  him  in  the  morning,  he  commonly  invited  him  to  dinner, 
in  which  case  a  corresponding  number  of  his  attendants 
removed  to  a  side-table.  As  soon  as  he  had  sat  down,  his 
two  sons.  Prince  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  York,  used  to  go 
and  kneel  before  him,  asking  his  blessing.  The  faces  of  both 
bore  the  family  traits,  but  the  latter,  then  fifteen  years  of  age, 
was  decidedly  handsome.  Amiable  and  graceful  in  manners, 
they  were,  notwithstanding,  less  cultivated  than  young  princes 
usually  are,  and  they  showed  but  moderate  abilities.  Both 
dehghted  in  music ;  Prince  Charles  played  the  violoncello, 
and  the  Duke  sang  Itahan  airs  in  very  good  taste.  There 
was  a  concert  at  the  palace  once  a  week,  and  there  the  best 
music  in  Rome  might  be  heard.     Of  course  all  the  English 

*  Stuart  Papen,  Souper  du  Roi.  10  Sepre- 1733.  Stanhope's  HitU  vol.  ii.  App. 
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who  visited  the  eternal  city  were  anxious  to  see  the  Princes, 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  it  would  seem,  was  especially  admired. 
The  elder  brother  was  thought  to  have  most  in  him,  and  to  be 
as  kind  as  he  was  courageous.  He  felt  deeply  the  misfortunes 
of  his  house,  and  words  escaped  him  now  and  then  which 
proved  that  he  meditated  an  invasion  of  England  sooner  or 
later.*  When  quite  a  boy  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
siege  of  Gaeta  by  the  Spaniards,  and  accompanied  the  Duke 
of  Berwick  into  the  trenches,  '^  where  he  appeared  quite 
regardless  of  the  bullets  that  were  whistling  about  them.'T 

The  Duke  of  York  had  heard  much  of  his  father's  attempt 
to  regain  the   crown  of  England  in  1715,  and  he  looked 
forward  with  intense  interest  to  the  day  when  his  brother 
would  reassert  in  arms  the  claims  of  their  house.     That  day 
at  length  arrived ;  and  Prince  Charles,  with  the  Pope's  bless- 
ing on  his  head,  started  on  his  dangerous  enterprise.     In  all 
his  letters  he  jnentioned  his  brother,  Henry  of  York,  with  the 
utmost  tenderness,  and  he  used  himself  to  be  addressed  by 
James  as  '^  My  dearest  Carluccio."     Father  and  sons  alike 
looked   on   their   cause  as  sacred ;  ^d  just   before   Prince 
Charles  sailed  for  Scotland  we  find  him  writing  to  his  father 
from  Navarre, t   and   saying:    '^  I    made  my   devotions   on 
Pentecost  Day,   recommending  myself  particularly    to    the 
Almighty  on  this  occasion  to  guide  and  direct  me,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  me  always  the  same  sentiments,  which  are  to  sufler 
anything  rather  than  fail  in  any  of  my  duties."     Prince  Henry 
himself  was  sent  in  1745  to  lead  an  army  assembled  at  Dun- 
kirk for  the  invasion  of  England,§  but  before  he  could  eflfect 
his  object,  his  plans  were  disconcerted  by  the  sad  defeat  of 
the  Highland  army  at  CuUoden.     The  roar  of  that  battle  was 
the  death-knell  of  the  Stuart  cause.     The  grief  it  caused  to 
Prince  James  and  his  friends  was  the  more  poignant  because 
the  first  efibrts  of  the  Highlanders  had  been  crowned  with 
success;  because  Edinburgh  had  opened  its  gates  to  them; 
because   they   had   marched  triumphant   through   Dumfries, 
Carlisle,  Leek,  Ashbourne  and  Derby,  and  might,   if  their 
chiefs  had  been  united  and  resolute,  have  taken  possession  of 
the  capital,  and  have  expelled  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  for  a 
time  at  least,  from  the  seat  of  power.     The  meeting  of  Prince 
Charles  and  Prince  Henry  after  the  final  overthrow  must  have 

•  V Italic  il  y  a  Cent  AnSy  vol.  ii.  93 — 100. 
t  Duke  of  Berwick  to  the  Duke  of  Fitzjames. 
X  June  12,  1745.    Stuart  Papers. 
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been  painfid  indeed.  The  following  letter  of  the  Duke  of 
York  to  his  father  refers  to  this  subject.  It  shows  muoh 
feeling,  and  that  of  the  right  sort. 

'*  CUchy,  October  17, 1746. 
**  The  very  morning  after  I  writ  you  my  last,  I  had  the 
happiness  of  meeting  with  my  dearest  brother.  He  did  not 
know  me  at  first  sight,  but  I  am  sure  I  knew  him  very  well,  for 
he  is  not  in  the  least  altered  since  I  saw  him,  except  grown 
somewhat  broader  and  fatter,  which  is  incomprehensible  after 
all  the  fatigues  he  has  endured.  Your  Majesty  may  conceive 
better  than  I  can  express  in  writing  the  tenderness  of  our  first 
meeting.  Those  that  were  present  said  they  never  saw  the 
like  in  their  lives  ;  and  indeed  I  defy  the  whole  world  to  show 
another  brother  so  kind  and  loving  as  he  is  to  me.  For  my 
part,  I  can  safely  say  that  all  my  endeavours  tend  to  no  other 
end  but  that  of  deserving  so  much  goodness  as  he  has  for  me. 
....  The  Prince  sees  and  will  scarce  see  anybody  but  my- 
self for  a  few  days,  that  he  may  have  a  little  time  to  rest  before 
he  is  plagued  by  all  the  world,  as  to  be  sure  he  will,  when  once 
he  sees  company.  I  go  every  day  to  dine  with  him.  Yesterday 
I  brought  him  privately  to  see  my  house ;  and  I  perceive  he 
has  as  much  gout  for  the  chase  as  ever  he  had.  Most  humbly 
asking  your  Majesty's  blessing,  I  remain, 

**  Your  most  dutiful  Son, 

"  Henry." 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  affection  for  Prince  Gharlea 
expressed  by  the  Duke  of  York,  a  certain  coldness  and  reserve 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  was  complained  of  by  his  gallant  and 
unfortunate  brother.*  This  distance  was  increased  when 
Henry  proceeded  to  Rome,  took  holy  orders,  was  made  priest, 
and  invested  with  the  purple  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1747.  The 
step  was  highly  injurious  to  the  Stuart  cause,  and  so  sure  to 
displease  Prince  Charles  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  with- 
held from  him  to  the  last  moment,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
rcmonstrance.f  When  at  last  it  came  to  his  ears,  his  anger 
was  beyond  control,  and  it  was  increased  by  the  fact  of  his 
brother  having  quitted  Paris  for  Rome  without  giving  him  any 
notice  of  his  design,  and  by  his  father  having  concurred  in  his 
promotion  to  the  cardinalate.  The  Jacobites  in  general 
declared  that  it  was  a  worse  blow  to  their  party  than  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  and  it  led  to  Prince  Charles  breaking  ofif 
all  correspondence  with  the  Cardinal,  and  writing  to  his  father 
in  a  brief,  cold,  and  constrained  manner.     It  may  be  that 

*  Earl  Stanhope's  History  %  vol.  ill.  166. 
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Prince  Henry  preferred  the  certain  dignity  of  a  princedom  of 
the  Roman  Church,  to  the  uncertain  and  more  than  ever  im- 
probable dignities  that  awaited  liim  in  the  event  of  his  family 
regaining  the  throne.  A  letter  written  by  Prince  James  to 
"  Carluccio"  in  June  1747  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  being  convinced 
that  the  younger  brother  had  long  been  following  a  vocation  to 
the  priesthood.  He  was,  he  said,  **  so  fully  convinced  of  the 
sincerity  and  solidity  of  Henry's  vocation  that  he  should  think 
it  a  resisting  the  will  of  God,  and  acting  directly  against  his 
conscience,  if  he  should  pretend  to  restrain  him  in  a  matter 
which  so  nearly  concerned  himself.'*  We  have,  therefore, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  abundant  reason  to  believe  that 
Cardinal  York,  like  Cardinal  Howard  before  him,  was  led  to 
an  ecclesiastical  life  by  the  highest  and  purest  motives ;  and 
we  cannot  but  honour  him  for  the  choice  he  made,  though  we 
may  regret  that  he  was  not  more  open  on  the  subject  with  his 
brother,  to  whom  he  owed  the  utmost  respect,  and  from  whom 
he  had  received  so  many  marks  of  sincere  affection. 

Years  rolled  by,  nineteen  long  and  wearisome  years  for  the 
Stuarts.  The  strength  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  steadily 
increased,  and  the  prospects  of  Prince  James  coming  to  the 
throne  grew  more  and  more  dim.  In  1766  he  died,  leaving 
behind  him  the  memory  of  his  feeble  talents  and  constant 
piety.  Young  George  III.  was  then  in  the  height  of  his 
popularity,  and  Prince  Charles,  the  Stuart  heir,  succeeded  only 
to  an  empty  title.  He  had  long  been  wandering  from  land  to 
land,  living  in  close  retirement,  and  harassed  alike  by  British 
spies,  and  Governments  on  the  continent  favom*able  to  British 
interests.  Disappointment  and  depraved  habits  had  driven 
him  to  frequent  intoxication,  and  made  him  the  wreck  of 
his  former  self.  In  this  condition,  the  Minister  of  Louis 
XV.  contrived  for  him  a  marriage  with  Louise,  Princess 
of  Stolborg,  whose  influence,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  added  to 
that  of  Cardinal  York  in  bringing  about  a  reformation  in  his 
mode  of  life.  It  was  in  April,  1772,  that  the  marriage  between 
the  royal  pair  was  celebrated  at  Macerata,*  and  a  medal 
struck  on  the  occasion  was  inscribed  in  Latin :  Charles  III.,  born 
1720,  King  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  1766.  Louise, 
Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  1772.  Five  days 
after  the  wedding,  Charles  and  his  **  Queen  *'  made  a  pubhc 
entry  into  Eome.  Four  outriders  led  the  way.  The  carriages, 
of  which  there  were  five,  were  each  drawn  by  six  horses. 
Cardinal  York  took  part  in  the  pageant,  and  presented  his 
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sister-in-law  with  a  box  set  with  brilliants  in  which  was  a 
draft  for  20,000  Roman  crowns. 

But  if  any  ray  of  happiness  played  about  the  nuptials,  it 
was  soon  dispersed.  Prince  Charles's  intemperance  increased, 
and  so  far  from  appreciating  his  wife's  accomplishments,  he 
grew  brutal  and  violent  towards  her.  It  was  impossible  to  live 
with  him.  He  became  like  a  satyr  in  the  woods,  and  besides 
being  jealously  watched,  her  life  was  in  danger.  She  formed 
a  strong  attachment  for  the  poet  Alfieri,  and  deserted  an  un- 
worthy husband  for  a  lover,  who,  though  unhappily  devoid  of 
Christian  principles,  was  full,  at  least,  of  genius  and  affection. 
Cardinal  York  approved,  in  the  kindest  of  letters,*  her  sepa- 
ration from  his  brother,  but  of  the  influence  of  Alfieri  in  the 
matter  he  was  uninformed,  or  thought  proper  to  ignore  it. 
The  friendship  existing  between  them  might,  so  for  as  he 
knew,  be  virtuous,  and  based  upon  literary  and  artistic  sjnn- 
pathies.  He  hoped,  he  said,  that  happier  circumstances  might 
lead  eventually  to  her  rejoining  the  prince,  but  without  a 
miracle  being  wrought,  there  was  no  fear  his  ever  advising  it. 
What  God  had  permitted  to  happen  might  prove  the  means 
of  his  brother's  conversion ;  but  in-  any  case  it  would  afford 
her  the  opportunity  of  leading  an  edifying  life,  and  thus  vindi- 
cating the  purity  and  justice  of  her  cause  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  He  had  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with  the  holy 
Father  respecting  her  affairs,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
kindness  with  which  he  had  consented  to  every  plan  proposed 
for  her  comfort.  The  convent  of  the  Ursulines,  where  lier 
mother-in-law  had  once  resided,  was  offered  her  as  an  asylum, 
and  she  well  knew  how  much  freedom  she  might  there  enjoy. 
Madame  D'Albany  had  no  thought  of  remaining  long  in 
the  convent,  she  soon  removed  to  the  beautiful  palace  of  the 
Cancellaria,  constructed  by  Bramante.  It  was  the  abode  of 
Cardinal  York ;  but  he  was  absent  the  greater  pai-t  of  the 
year,  engaged  in  his  duties  as  Bishop  of  Frascati.  Here 
Alfieri  often  visited  her;  but  the  good  Cardinal,  who  had 
recently  attended  his  brother  during  a  dangerous  illness  at 
Florence,  and  had  heard  more  than  he  knew  before  of  Alfieri's 
attentions,  discountenanced  the  poet's  visits,  and  perhaps 
aided  in  the  means  employed  for  banishing  him  from  Rome. 
He  drew  up  likewise  a  deed  of  separation  a  mensd  et  thoro, 
which  was  agreed  upon  by  Prince  Charles  and  the  Countess, 
and  subsequently  had  the  happiness  of  being  reconciled  to  the 
brother  from  whom  he  had  been  more  or  less  estranged  since 

•  Cardinal  York  to  the  Countesi  of  Albviy,  FraBoati,  December  15th, 
1780. 
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he  had  decided  on  embracing  an  ecclesiastical  life.*  Their 
reconciliation  was  effected  chiefly  by  Prince  Charles's  illegiti- 
mate daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Albany.  Her  father's  health 
was  completely  broken.  He  came  to  Bome  to  die.  Borne  is 
the  grave  of  the  Stuarts — ^the  last  resting  place  of  England's 
wandering  and  throneless  kings.  If  their  noble  line  must 
.perish,  where  could  it  find  a  more  suitable  and  sacred  mauso- 
leum ?  Whatever  they  lost,  kingdoms,  treasures  and  friends, 
they  had  the  meritat  least  of  clinging  to  the  Faith  of  their 
fathers. 

In  January,  1788,  Prince  Charles  died,  and  his  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  Cathedral  of  Frascati.  His  brother, 
the  Bishop,  besides  being  a  Cardinal,  attained  to  a  variety  of 
other  dignities.  He  was  Bishop  of  Ostia  and  Velletri,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  Boman  Church,  and  Archpriest  of  the 
Vatican  Basilica.  He  received  from  the  King  of  France 
several  wealthy  abbeys,  and  was  thus  able  to  maintain  con- 
siderable state,  and  throw  some  lustre  round  the  expiring 
honours  of  his  house.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of 
Boman  society  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  though  ho 
is  said  to  have  thanked  God,  like  his  father  and  grandfather, 
for  having  deprived  him  of  three  kingdoms,  he  also,  like 
them,  asserted  plainly  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  which  Pro- 
vidence deprived  him.  According  to  the  precedents  of  the  Boman 
hierarchy,  he  should  have  resigned  the  Cardinal's  hat  or  the 
title  of  Majesty.t  But  this  he  avoided ;  nor  can  he  be  blamed 
for  retaining  a  dignity  which  he  really  prized,  while  for 
form's  sake  he  preferred  a  shadowy  claim  to  a  lost  inherit- 
ance. On  the  death  of  his  brother  he  caused  a  medal  to  be 
struck,  with  the  inscription,  Henricus  IX.  Magn.  Brit. 
Francue  et  Hibern.  Rex,  Fid.  Def.  Card.  Ep.  Tusc.  It 
also  bears  the  motto,  AVn  desideriis  hominum,  sed  voluntaU 
Dei.  One  of  these  medals  was  given  by  the  Cardinal  to  Lord 
Cloncurry,t  and  another  is  in  the  possession  of  Queen  Victoria.§ 
To  the  last,  Cardinal  York  insisted,  in  his  own  house,  on  the 
formalities  customary  in  the  residence  of  a  reigning  prince, 
and  with  these  even  the  Duke  of  Sussex  complied  when  he 
visited  the  Cardinal,  as  he  did  frequently  on  familiar  terms. 
In  addressing  him,  indeed,  he  adopted  a  middle  term — "your 
royal  highness," — and  was  on  this  account  less  a  favourite 
with  his  Eminence  than  Lord  Cloncurry,  who  did  not  scruple 
to  humour  him   by  saying  "your  Majesty."||     Even  in  his 

*  New  Review,  October,  1863.  f  Klose,  vol.  ii.  248. 
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will  he  asserted  the  Stuart  claims,  requiring  that  his  regal 
title  should  he  graven  on  his  tomh,  and  solemnly  bequeathing 
his  rights  to  the  British  throne  to  Victor  Emanuel,  King  of 
Sardinia,  who  abdicated  in  1821. 

The  pension  allowed  to  the  Cardinal  by  the  English  Goyem- 
ment,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  amounted  to  £4,000 
a  year.  In  1796  his  Eminence  disposed  of  all  the  family 
jewels,  and,  among  them,  of  a  ruby,  the  largest  and  most  per- 
fect known,  which  was  valued  at  £50,000,  in  order  to  assist 
Pope  Pius  YI.  in  making  up  the  sum  exacted  from  him  by 
Bonaparte.  He  thus  deprived  himself  of  independent  means, 
and  when  Pius  VI.  and  his  court  were  expelled  from  Borne  by 
the  despot  of  Europe,  the  Cardinal  was  reduced  to  great  dis- 
tress. A  French  revolutionary  banditti  drove  him  from  the 
villa  near  Home  where  he  had  lived  in  quiet  and  dignified 
retirement.  His  life  was  in  danger,  and  though  infirm  as 
well  as  poor,  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Venice  in  1798. 
Here  Cardinal  Borgia  undertook  to  represent  his  case  to  the 
English  Government,  and  a  memorial  was  laid  before  George 
III.  by  Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville.  His  Majesty 
was  touched  by  the  account  he  heard  of  Cardinal  York's 
distress ;  and  tibe  former  splendour  of  his  line  united  with  his 
unblemished  reputation  and  generous  sacrifices  in  producing  a 
most  favourable  impression  on  the  royal  mind.^  He  resolved 
to  aid  him,  and  to  pardon  or  ignore  the  fact  of  his  having 
always  claimed  a  title  to  the  throne  of  England.  He  well  knew 
that,  in  doing  so,  ihe  Cardinal  acted  only  in  accordance  with 
family  traditions,  and  that  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
attempting  to  disturb  the  peace  of  this  country.  He  was.  a 
studious  prelate,  well  informed,  and  sincerely  pious.  While 
he  had  the  means,  his  purse  was  always  open  to  the  poor,  and 
British  travellers  in  particular  found  in  him  a  munificent 
host  and  a  kind  benefactor.  His  villa  was  stored  with  valu- 
able curiosities,  and  his  library  was  enriched  with  many  rare 
and  interesting  MSS.  relating  to  the  unfortunate  House  of 
Stuart.  Of  these  and  every  other  comfort  he  was  now  de- 
prived, driven  from  his  diocese  into  exile^  a  victim  of  godless 
revolution  and  unscrupulous  despotism.  A  worthier  subject 
of  the  King  of  England's  bounty  could  hardly  be  found. 

Yet  the  pension  granted  to  Cardinal  York  by  George  m. 
was  not  altogether  a  gratuity.  It  was  given  ostensibly  in 
consideration  of  a  debt  claimed  by  Maria  d*Este,  the  Queen  of 
James  11.,   and  secured  to  her  by  the  treaty  of  Byswick. 

*  Sir  Joha  Cox  Bippe«l«y  to  Cfuraiaal  York,  Maxvh  •!,  1800. 
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Several  fruitless  attempts  had  been  made  by  Prince  Charles 
to  recover  the  arrears  of  his  grandmother's  jointure,  which 
jointure  alone  amounted  to  50,000Z.  The  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing these  by  a  legal  process  would  have  been  insuperable,  but 
the  fact  of  there  being  such  a  claim  of  long  standing  on  the 
part  of  the  Stuart  heirs,  afforded  the  King  of  England  an 
opportunity  of  doing  as  an  act  of  justice  what  he  wished  to  do 
as  an  act  of  benevolence.* 

In  1801  Cardinal  York  returned  to  Rome.  Again  he 
enjoyed  his  villa  at  Frascati,  and  derived  a  sufficient  income 
from  his  benefices  and  his  pension.  He  had  many  equipages, 
and  freely  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  his  guests.  Lord 
Cloncurry  visited  him  frequently  in  the  years  1803,  1804,  and 
1805.  He  speaks  of  him  with  respect  almost  amounting  to 
affection,  and  tells  us  some  amusing  anecdotes  respecting  his 
private  life.  Being  an  invalid  and  under  strict  regimen,  his 
servants  were  often  obliged  to  tantalise  him  as  the  physicians 
did  Sancho  Panza  in  the  governorship  of  Baratavia.  He  re- 
tained his  taste  for  savoury  meats,  and  when  a  rich  dish  was 
set  before  him,  they  would  snatch  it  away,  while  he  strove  in 
vain  to  seize  it  in  the  transit.  One  of  his  favourite  attendants 
was  a  cur  dog,  which  attached  itself  to  him  one  day  at  the 
gate  of  St.  Peter's.  The  Cardinal  often  referred  to  this  occur- 
rence as  a  proof  of  the  animal's  sagacity  and  instinct ;  for 
being,  as  he  supposed,  a  King  Charles's  spaniel,  he  had  scented 
the  true  royal  blood  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  clung  to  its 
last  heir  as  his  master  and  friend. 

It  was  on  the  13th  of  July,  1807,  that  this  amiable  prince 
— the  last  Stuart  King  of  England,  **  if  right  hereditary  bo 
right  divine," — departed  in  peace.  •  High  above  the  Lake  of 
Albano  rises  the  lofty  height  of  Monte  Cavo,  where  Juuo, 
according  to  Virgil,  sat  to  view  the  armies  contending  on  the 
Latian  plain.  Here,  upon  the  spot  where  Tarquin  built  a 
shrine  to  Jupiter,  Cardinal  York  erected  that  solid,  sombre 
monastery,  where  Passionists  devote  their  lives  to  God  amid 
the  sublimity  of  mountain  solitudes.  It  is  a  monument  to  his 
zeal  and  piety  which  the  storms  of  ages  will  hardly  shake,  and 
Time  will  not  easily  crumble.  It  reminds  the  traveller  through 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  scenery  that  eye  can  behold,  of  the 
existence  of  something  in  man  himself  more  beautiful  and 
ornate  than  the  visible  imiverse ;  of  a  religion  which,  when  un- 
blurred  by  sin  and  error,  is  a  transcript  of  the  Eternal  Mind, 
a  changeless  creed,   an   everlasting  worship,  a  divine   cere- 

•  Lord  Minto  to  Cardinal  York,  February  9,  1800.    Stuart  Papers. 
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monial,  an  acceptable  service.  The  Stuart  claims,  though 
lofty  and  worldly,  died  out  in  accents  of  penitence,  prayer,  and 
praise.  The  doubtful  splendours  of  Holyrood,  DubUn  Castle,* 
and  St.  James's,  were  exchanged  for  the  sacred  twilight  of  the 
I'ombs  of  the  Apostles.  The  spectacle  of  King  George  HE. 
on  the  throne  of  England  may  be  more  attractive  to  the  eye  of 
history,  but  religion  will  look  with  deeper  interest  on  the 
Cathedral  of  Frascati,  the  Passionist  convent  on  Monte  Cavo, 
and  the  choir  of  St.  Peter's,  where  the  aged  and  venerable  re- 
presentative of  a  long  line  of  kings  beat  his  breast  before  the 
altar,  plunged  deep  in  divine  meditation,  or  chanted,  in  the 
mystic  language  of  the  psalter,  the  sufferings  and  triumphs  of 
the  universal  Church. 

To  the  English  Government  the  Cardinal  bequeathed  his 
papers  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  King  of  England's 
kindness.  They  were  long  kept  in  the  safe  custody  of  the 
royal  librarian,  and  were  largely  used  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Clarke 
in  his  life  of  James  Il.t  The  prince  regent,  afterwards 
George  IV.,  in  1819  caused  a  stately  monument  from  Canova's 
chisel  to  be  erected  in  St.  Peter's  at  Home  to  the  memory  of 
the  exiled  princes  who  had,  during  more  than  a  century,  dis- 
put^d,  the  Hanoverian  claim.  The  likenesses  of  Prince  James, 
Charles,  and  Henry,  appear  on  it  in  bas-relief,  executed  in 
white  marble,  and  the  following  inscription  does  honour  alike 
to  him  who  devised  it  and  those  for  whom  it  was  devised.  It 
is  a  seal  of  their  mutual  goodwill,  respect,  and  forgiveness, 
such  as  makes  an  indelible  impression  on  every  thoughtful 
Englishman  who  enters  the  marvellous  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  reads : — 

Jacobo  m.,  Jagobi  U.,  Magn.  Bbit.  Beois,  Filio, 

Cabolo  Eduardo  et  Henrico,  Decano 

Patrum  Cardinalium,  Jacobi  m.  pnjis, 

Beols  btirpis  Stuardue  postremis. 

ANNO  MDCCCXIX. 

Beati  mortui  qui  in  Domino  moriuntur. 


*  See  Maoanlay,  chap.  zii.  1689. 

t  2  vols.  4to.    Klose,  vol.  ii.  p.  250,  note  by  Editor. 
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Abt.  XXTTT. — New  Amerim.  By  Willum  Hepwobth  Dixon. 
Two  Vols.    London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.     1867. 

SECOND    ARTICLE. 

In  onr  remarks  upon  Mormonism,  we  did  not  touch  upon  that 
which  strikes  Englishmen  generally  as  its  great  characteristic 
— polygamy.     We  did  not  do  so,  because  we  intend  in  our 
present  article  to  speak  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  older 
states,  which  inevitably  leads,  and  has  led,  to  its  adoption. 
Those  who  wish  to  know  more  about  it  can  consult  Mr.  Dixon's 
pages,  where  he  treats  the  matter  pretty  fully :  it  is  an  un- 
pleasant subject,  and  one  which  we  gladly  avoid  as  far  as  wc 
can.     We  do  not  think  that  the  prospect  of  a  plurality  of 
wives  has  much  to  do  with  drawing  converts,  either  men  or 
women,  to  the  Salt  Lake  Valley:  we  feel  quite  sure,  that 
Mormonism  would  be  equally  a  success  without  it ;  nay,  we  go 
further ;  we  believe  that  after  Brigham  Young's  death,  if  not 
before,  this  very  institution  will  cause  a  division,  perhaps  a 
break-up  of  the  community.     Of  one  thing  we  are  certain, 
that  it  causes  a  degradation  of  women  unknown  in  Europe, 
and  is  fast  bringing  them  into  that  low  social  condition  which 
we  see  in  Mohammedan  countries.     The  Mormons  are  not, 
however,  the  only  persons  who  are  bringing  about  a  revolution 
in  the  status  of  women ;  it  is  steadily  going  on  throughout  the 
whole  continent  of  the  United  States ;  and  what  is  more,  it  is 
the  work  of  women  themselves.      It  is  true,  that  they  are 
endeavouring  to  raise  themselves  into  a  state  of  equality  with 
men ;  but  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  very  fact  of  the  attempt  on 
their  part,  since  it  is  an  attempt  to  alter  the  position  of  woman, 
which  is  assigned  to  her  by  the  Creator,  leads  inevitably  to 
her   own    degradation  ;    no   one    can   reverse   the    order   of 
divine   Providence   without  injury  to  those  who  attempt  it. 
A  wholly  artificial  life  is  that  aimed  at  in  the  older  states  ; 
motherhood  and  home  duties  are  contemned  as  degrading; 
children .  are  a  clog  and  an  incumbrance,  which  a  wife  tries  to 
rid   herself  of;    to   talk   of  them  to   a  mother,  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  do  in  England,  is  considered  an  insult,  which  a 
woman  will  not  endure.     This  anxiety  to  be  childless  leads  to 
darker  crimes,  which  Mr.  Dixon  only  hints  at. 

The  foU  owing  is  a  specimen  of  the  sentiments  which  are 
now  gaining  such  a  strong  hold  on  the  female  mind  in  America. 
It  is  a  conversation  between  a  lady  of  Rhode  Island  and  the 
author.     The  lady  speaks : — 
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**  A  woman's  first  duty  is  to  look  beautifal  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  so  that  she  may  attract  them  to  her  side,  and  exert  an 
influence  over  them  for  good ;  not  to  be  a  household  drudge,  a 
slave  in  the  nursery,  the  kitchen,  and  the  schoolroom.  Every- 
thing that  spoils  a  woman  in  this  respect  is  against  her  true 
interest,  and  she  has  a  right  to  reject  it,  as  a  man  would  reject 
an  impost  that  was  unjustly  laid  on  his  gains.  A  wife's  first 
thought  should  be  for  her  husband,  and  for  herself  as  his  com- 
panion in  the  world.  Nothing  should  ever  be  allowed  to  come 
between  these  two.*  I  ventured  to  ask  the  lady,  her  husband 
sitting  by,  whether  children  do  come  between  father  and  mother; 
saying  that  I  had  two  boys  and  three  girls  of  my  own,  and  had 
never  suspected  such  a  thing.  *  They  do,'  she  answered  boldly, 
'  they  take  up  the  mother's  time,  they  impair  her  beauty,  and 
they  waste  her  life.  If  you  walk  down  these  streets '  (the 
streets  of  Providence),  '  you  will  notice  a  hundred  deUcate  girls 
just  blushing  into  womanhood ;  in  a  year  they  will  be  married ; 
in  ten  years  they  will  be  hags  and  crones.  No  man  will  care 
for  them,  on  the  score  of  beauty.  Their  husbands  will  find  no 
lustre  in  their  eyes,  no  bloom  upon  their  cheeks.  They  will 
have  given  up  their  lives  to  their  children."* — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  266,  267. 

This  is  no  private  opinion  of  one  lady,  it  is  an  acknow- 
ledged fact. 

''  The  fact  that  many  of  these  delicate  and  sparkling  women 
do  not  care  to  have  their  rooms  full  of  rosy  darlings  is  not  a 
matter  of  inference.  Allusions  to  the  nursery,  such  as  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany  would  be  taken  by  a  young  wife  as  com- 
pliments, are  here  received  with  a  smile,  accompanied  with  a 
shrug  of  undoubted  meaning.  You  must  not  wish  an  American 
lady,  in  whose  graces  you  desire  to  stand,  many  happy  returns 
of  a  christening  day ;  she  might  resent  the  wish  as  an  offence  : 
indeed  I  have  known  a  young  and  pretty  woman  rise  from  a 
table  and  leave  the  room  on  hearing  such  a  favour  expressed 
towards  her  by  an  English  guest." — Vol.  ii.  p.  269. 

As  they  have  sown  so  they  reap :  they  are  what  they  wish 
to  become : 

'^  Strangest  of  all  strange  things  is  the  example  set  to  the 
rest  of  these  States  by  Massachusetts,  the  religious  centre  of 
New  England,  the  intellectual  light  of  the  United  States.  In 
Massachusetts  the  young  women  marry,  but  they  seldom 
become  mothers.  The  women  have  made  themselves  com- 
panions to  their  husbands,  brilliant,  subtle,  and  fair  companions. 
At  the  same  time  the  power  of  New  England  is  passing  over  to 
the  populous  west,  and  a  majority  of  the  rising  generation  of 
Boston  is  either  oif  German  or  Iris]i  birth." — ^P.  271. 
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Having  thus  destroyed  the  proper  duties  of  home  and 
family,  having  degraded  the  very  idea  of  a  mother,  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  position  of  woman  in  the  eastern  States,  at 
least,  of  America,  is  wholly  changed ;  she  becomes  a  different 
being,  with  a  different  purpose  of  existence  from  what  we 
understand  in  our  more  Christian  country.  Women  are  be- 
ginning to  wear  men's  clothes,  and  to  undertake  men's  duties ; 
one  practises  as  a  physician,  another  is  ordained  a  '  minister,' 
anoljier  aspires  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislature.  These  notions 
are  carried  out  into  the  smallest  matters  :  a  deputation  of 
ladies  in  New  England  went  up  to  their  clergyman's  house  to 
protest  against  the  wording  of  the  exhortation  at  matins, 
**  Dearly  beloved  brethren ,''  as  implying  that  woman  was 
counted  for  nothing.  The  clergyman  adroitly  replied  that 
there  was  no  need  for  alteration,  as  the  brethren  always 
embrace  the  sisters. 

The  result  of  this  boulversement  of  natural  and  divine 
order  manifests  itself  in  the  formation  of  the  wildest  and  most 
extravagant  sects ;  starting  from  one  idea,  but  diverging  into 
the  most  opposite  directions.  Let  us  hear  first  Eliza  Farnham, 
prophetess  of  the  new  order  of  **  Kevolt  of  Woman  ;  "  in  which 
woman  is  set  up  as  in  every  respect  superior  to  man.  We 
shall  not  enter  into  a  lengthened  description  of  her  creed,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  her  version  of  the  Fall.     In  it 

**  Eve  is  not  weak,  but  strong.  She  finds  Adam  in  bonds, 
and  she  sets  him  free.  He  is  bound  by  a  bad  law  to  live  in  a 
state  of  darkness  and  bondage,  a  mere  animal  life,  without 
knowing  good  from  evil.  She  breaks  his  fetters,  and  shews  him 
the  way  to  heaven.  The  consequences  of  her  art  are  noble ; 
and  through  her  courage  man  did  not  fall,  but  rise.  She  did 
*  a  great  service  to  humanity '  when  she  plucked  the  forbidden 
fruit. 

**  In  the  details  of  the  Fall,  Eliza  finds  much  comfort,  when 
she  can  read  them  by  her  own  inward  light — Wisdom  (in  the 
form  of  a  serpent),  addressed  the  woman,  not  the  man,  who 
would  have  cared  little  for  the  tree  of  knowledge.  The  tempta- 
tion offered  to  her  was  spiritual.  She  took  the  forbidden  fruit 
in  the  hope  of  becoming  wiser  and  diviner  than  she  had  been 
before.  Man  followed  her.  Yes ;  the  ascendency  of  woman 
began  in  Paradise  I  " — P.  207. 

Wo  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  quote  from  S.  Epiphaniufl 
(Adv.  HfiBr.  i.  §  30),  an  account  of  a  Gnostic  Gospel,  which 
shows  that  EUza  has  been  anticipated  in  her  heresy.  ' '  Some 
of  them  produce  a  certain  spurious  and  forged  composition 
(iroLTjfia),  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  **  The  Gospel  of 
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Perfection ;  "  others  have  the  impudence  to  call  it,  "  The 
Gospel  of  Eve/'  for  they  propagate  their  principles  under  her 
name  as  having  found  the  name  of  wisdom  (to  oi/ofia  rfj^ 
yvaxreto^:),  from  the  revelations  of  the  serpent  who  spoke 
to  her." 

The  votaries  of  this  revived  heresy,  for  votaries  of  it  are  to 
be  found  in  every  populous  city  of  the  United  States,  announce 
that  the  reign  of  science  is  over,  and  that  of  spiritualism 
has  begun : 

'^  Science  is  the  offspring  of  men,  spiritualism  of  woman. 
The  iirst  is  gross  and  sensual,  a  thing  of  the  past ;  the  second 
is  pure  and  holy,  a  thing  of  the  future.  Science  doubts, 
spiritualism  believes  ;  one  is  of  the  earth,  the  other  is  of  heaven. 
Now  that  the  Gospel  of  Women  is  declared,  Science  has  ceased 
to  have  a  leading  part  in  the  discovery  of  truth  ;  the  objective 
world  is  about  to  pass  into  the  subjective,  and  the  superior  sex 
will  read  for  us,  by  their  inner  light,  the  mysteries  of  heaven 
and  hell."— p.  201. 

Eliza's  sect  may  be  small,  but  the  ideas  of  the  rififhts  of 
woman  are  very  brgely  dififbsed.  One  result  is  certain  to 
follow,  and  it  has  followed,  the  repudiation  of  the  obUgation 
of  marriage,  and  a  denial  of  its  sanctity.  There  cannot  be 
two  independent  heads  in  one  household,  any  more  than  there 
can  be  two  Presidents  at  the  head  of  the  civil  government. 
These  women  have  done  their  best  to  dethrone  the  husband 
from  being  **  the  head  of  the  wife,"  but  they  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  explaining  how  a  household  is  to  be  conducted 
without  its  head.  Two  ways  are  open  for  experiments  in  this 
dilemma*  a  community  of  wives,  and  an  enforced  celibacy. 
Both  these  have  examples  in  the  United  States.  The  founder 
of  the  communists  is  John  Humphreys  Noyes ;  he  has  three 
societies  at  Oneida,  Wallingford,  and  Brooklyn.  He  was  a 
lawyer's  clerk,  who  was  much  affected  by  the  great  revival  of 
'31 ;  and  became  a  religious  fanatic.  He  went  to  college  at 
Andover,  and  to  Yale,  at  New  Haven,  where  he  became 
"  a  seeker  after  truth  ;  "  a  description  which  really  means  that 
be  determined  to  invent  a  new  religion,  and  devise  a  new 
community.  AU  this  time,  being  a  man  of  strong  animal 
passions,  he  ind  ilged  in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  without  restraint. 
His  work  was  to  reconcile  immorality  with  the  Bible :  he  finds 
it  in  the  teaching  of  S.  Paul,  and  amounts  to  this : — 

'*  A  Perfectionist  knows  no  law ;  neither  that  pronounced 

from  Sinai,  and  repeated  from  Gerizim,  nor  that  which  is 

administered  in  Washington  and  New  York.     He  does  not  live 

under  law,  but  under  God :  that  is  to  say,  under  what  his  own 

1868,  2 « 
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mind  prompts  him  to  do,  as  being  rip^ht.  The  Lord  has  made 
him  free.  To  him  the  word  is  nothing,  its  force  having  been 
•wholly  spent  for  him  at  the  Second  Coming.  No  command- 
ment in  the  ten,  no  statute  on  the  rolls,  is  binding  upon  him, 
— a  child  of  grace,  dehvered  from  the  power  of  the  law  and 
firom  the  stain  of  sin.  Laws  are  for  sinners — he  is  a  saint. 
Other  men  fall  into  temptation — ^he  is  sealed  and  reclaimed  bv 
the  Holy  Ghost.'*— Pp.  224,  225. 

He  soon  finds  a  woman  who  is  ready  to  adopt  his  opinions, 
he  writes  to  her  a  love-letter  explaining  his  proposals :  it  is  in 
effect  to  form  a  society  in  which  community  of  wives,  or  rather 
of  women — ^for  they  have  no  marriage  ceremony, — and  com- 
munity of  goods,  are  the  principal  features. 

Mr.  Dixon  confesses  it  to  be  a  diflBculty  to  convey  a  de- 
scription of  this  plan,  and  of  the  principles  which  govern  it,  in 
decent  language,  we  may  therefore  be  spared  saying  more  our- 
selves, excepting  this,  that  from  what  we  can  gather  from  our 
author's  pages,  the  settlement  at  Oneida  Greek  with  its  three 
hundred  members,  is  a  fornix  on  an  unprecedentedly  gigantic 
scale. 

It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  give  the  testimony  of  one 
who  is  a  leader  in  a  community  of  a  totally  different  cha- 
racter : — 

**  *  You  may  expect  to  sec  the  Bible  FamiUes  increase  very 
fast,'  said  Elder  Frederick,  who  looks  upon  their  growth  with 
anything  but  a  friendly  eye  ;  *  they  meet  the  desires  of  a  great 
many  men  and  women  who  are  fantastic  ;  giving,  in  the  name 
of  religious  service,  a  free  rein  to  the  passions,  with  a  deep 
sense  of  repose.  Women  find  in  them  a  great  field  for  the 
affections.  The  Bible  Communists  give  a  pious  charter  to 
Free  Love,  and  the  sentiment  of  Free  Love  is  rooted  in  the 
heart  of  New  York."— P.  263. 

Let  our  readers  ponder  the  last  sentence  of  Elder 
Frederick's  words,  there  is  something  appalling  in  the  con- 
fession ;  it  betrays  a  degradation  for  which  we  were  not  pre- 
pared. Like  the  other  sects,  we  shall  find  its  counterpart  in 
some  Gnostic  heresy :  every  peculiarity  can .  be  paralleled, 
every  notion  identified.  S.  Epiphanius  gives  us  the  following 
description  of  the  teachmg  of  Carpocras,  a  native  of  Alexandria 
(Adv.  Haeres.  xxvii.  §  6).  That  in  order  to  arrive  at  God  who 
is  above  us,  it  is  necessary  to  fulfil  all  the  works  of  the  world, 
and  of  lust  ....  that  the  soul  which  resists  its  lust  is 
punished  for  it,  by  passing  after  death  into  another  body,  and 
another,  until  lust  was  fulfilled.  That  therefore  the*  most 
certain  way  is  to  pay  that  debt  as  soon  as  possible,  by  fulfilling 
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in  the  body  all  the  works  of  the  flesh.  That  nothing  is  good 
or  evil  in  itself,  but  only  in  the  opinion  of  men.  They 
abhorred  fasting,  they  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  meat  and 
drink ;  they  repudiate  marriage,  holding  a  community  of 
women.  It  is  time  to  leave  these  infamous  Gnostics,  and 
follow  Elder  Frederick  to  a  community  of  a  diiferent  cha- 
racter. 

From  open  licentiousness,  from  the  overturning  of  order  in 
families,  from  the  revolt  of  woman,  and  all  attendant  evils,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  strong  reaction.  Accordingly, 
we  are  taken  to  Mount  Lebanon,  the  home  of  the  "  Shaker 
Union.''  A  more  delightful  picture  of  peace,  order,  and  con- 
tentment, it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  than  reigns  in  this 
home.  **  Life,"  says  our  author,  **  seems  to  move  in  an  easy 
kind  of  Aythm.  Order,  temperance,  frugality,  worship, — 
these  are  the  Shaker  things  which  strike  upon  your  senses 
first ;  the  peace  and  innocence  of  Eden,  when  contrasted  with 
the  wrack  and  riot  of  New  York.  Every  one  seems  busy, 
every  one  tranquil  ....  no  soldiers,  no  police,  no  judges 
live  here;  and  among  the  members  of  a  society,  in  which 
every  man  stakes  his  all,  appeal  to  the  courts  of  law  is  un- 
known." 

**  Their  Church  is  based  on  these  grand  ideas  : — The  King- 
dom of  Heaven  has  come ;  Christ  has  actually  appeared  on 
earth ;  the  personal  rule  of  God  has  been  restored.  In  the 
wake  of  these  ideas,  dependent  upon  them,  follow  many  more : 
— ^the  old  law  is  abolished,  the  command  to  multiply  has  ceased  ; 
Adam*s  sin  has  been  atoned ;  the  intercourse  of  heaven  and ' 
earth  has  been  restored ;  the  curse  is  taken  away  from  labour ; 
the  earth  aad  all  that  is  on  it  will  be  redeemed ;  angels  and 
spirits  have  become,  as  of  old,  familiars  and  ministers  of 
men 

**  In  the  firm  belief  of  these  people,  the  call  which  they  obey 
is  not  a  mere  change  of  life,  but  a  new  life  of  the  soul,  in 
which  the  world  has  no  share.  Birth  and  marriage  are  at  an 
end ;  death  itself  has  become  to  them  only  a  change  of  dress, 
a  shedding  of  the  visible  robe  of  the  flesh  for  an  invisible  glory 
of  the  spirit."— Pp.  108,  104. 

We  have  before  paralleled  the  doctrines  of  the  disciples  of 
Free  Love  with  those  of  certain  Gnostics;  we  can  find  a 
similar  parallel  to  those  who  repudiate  marriage,  and  the  pro- 
creation of  children.  In  the  *'  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians," 
quoted  by  Clement  (Strom.,  lib.  iii.  p.  448),  **  When  Salome 
asked  the  Lord,  *  How  long  should  Death  prevail  ? '  (not  as 
being  the  evil  of  life,  or  of  an  evil  creation).  He  answered, 
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*  As  lonjT  as  yon  women  bring  forth  children.*     Then  she  said, 

*  Then  I  have  done  well  in  bringing  forth  no  children,  since 
there  is  no  necessity  for  generation.'  To  which  the  Lord 
replied,  *  Feed  upon  every  herb,  but  that  which  is  bitter  eat 
not.'  ....  Salome  asked  when  the  things  should  be  known, 
of  which  she  inquired  ?  The  Lord  answered,  *  When  you 
shall  not  need  a  covering  for  your  nakedness ;  and  when  two 
shall  become  one,  and  the  male  with  the  female,  when  there 
shall  be  neither  male  nor  female.'  " 

S.  Epiphanius  says,  "  speaking  of  those  who  receive  this 
gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  "  They  make  use  of  all  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  principally  of  some 
certain  passages,  which  they  pick  out  according  to  their  own 
corrupt  and  preposterous  imagination." 

Yet  all  the  while  there  is  a  yearning  and  a  longing  for  a 
higher  and  more  spiritual  mode  of  life,  with  which  we  cannot 
but  sympathise ;  a  retiring  from  the  world,  and  a  simplicity 
of  existence,  out  of  which,  surely,  true  saintship  could  be 
formed,  had  they  only  been  taught  the  right  way.  There  is, 
and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it,  an  attractiveness  irresistible, 
extending  throughout  the  whole  United  States.  Thousands 
of  persons  enter  into  union.  Mount  Lebanon  is  but  one  of 
eighteen  Shaker  societies,  which  are  scattered  through  these 
United  States.  They  go  on  increasing ;  in  1860,  they  were 
estimated  at  six  thousand  strong  : — 

"  No  one  can  look  into  the  heart  of  American  society  without 
seeing  that  these  Shaker  unions  have  a  power  upon  men  beyond 
that  of  mere  numbers.  If  a  poll-tax  were  decreed,  they  might 
pay  less  into  the  exchequer  than  the  Seculars,  the  Second  Ad- 
ventists,  the  Schwenkfelders,  and  the  Jews  ;  but  their  influence 
on  the  course  of  American  thought  is  out  of  all  comparison 
with  that  of  such  minor  sects.  The  Shakers  have  a  genius,  a 
faith,  an  organisation,  which  are  not  only  strange,  but  seduc- 
tive ;  which  have  been  tried  in  the  fire  of  persecution,  and  which 
are  hostile  to  society  as  it  stands.  A  Shaker  village  is  not  only 
a  new  Church,  but  a  new  nation.  These  people  who  have  just 
been  out  with  me  in  the  fields  and  lanes,  know  nothing  of  New 
York,  or  the  United  States.  They  are  not  Americans  ;  they 
have  no  part  in  the  politics  and  quarrels  so  often  raging  around 
them.  They  vote  for  no  President ;  they  hold  no  meetings  ; 
they  want  nothing  from  the  White  House." — Pp.  107,  109. 

We  shall  have  something  to  say  presently  on  the  subject 
of  celibacy  and  a  conventual  life ;  we  must  first  speak  a  few 
words  on  another  religious  phase,  which  is  far  more  extended, 
and  has  a  far  more  powerful  hold  on  the  American  people  than 
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any  of  these,  though  it  does  not  form  itself  into  a  positive  sect, 
we  mean  what  is  called  spiritualism — we  should  be  more  dis- 
posed to  call  it  demonolatry.  In  giving  it  this  name,  let  us 
not  be  supposed  that  we  are  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the 
reality  or  unreality  of  the  communication  with  spirits,  or 
whether  those  spirits  be  the  souls  of  the  depai-ted,  or  demons 
assuming  their  name,  or  whether  the  whole  thing  be  not  a 
mixture  of  imposture  and  excited  imagination.  Whatever  it 
may  be,  it  answers  exactly  to  the  magic,  the  incantations,  the 
responses,  which  were  rife  in  the  heathen  world,  and  which 
formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Gnosticism  which  infested 
the  early  Church.*  As  such  it  forms  the  religion  of  three 
millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  We  say 
religion  advisedly,  for  we  believe  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
**  spiritualism,"  renoimce  all  connection  with  the  Church,  or 
any  Christian  sect.  They  have  their  own  notions  of  God,  as 
well  as  of  spirits ;  and  these  notions  are  as  far  from  the 
Catholic  Faith  as  anything  can  well  be.  Here  is  a  specimen 
of  their  magic  : — 

**  Not  a  few  of  the  delegates  pretended  to  the  possession  of 
miraculous  powers ;  to  the  gift  of  tongues,  to  spiritual  insight, 
to  the  art  of  healing.  Nearly  all  the  adepts  uudortjike  to  cure 
diseases  by  imposition  (scoffers  say  by  a  very  great  imposition) 
of  hands.  In  the  current  copy  of  *  The  Banner  of  Tjight,'  you 
may  count  a  score  of  male  and  female — mostly  female  — 
mediums,  who  publicly  advertise  to  cure  diseases  of  every  kind 
— for  due  amount  of  dollars — by  spirit  agencies  ;  a  certain  virtue 
being  conveyed  from  the  physician  to  her  patient,  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  hands,  in  imitation  of  the  apostolic  rite." — P.  161. 

One  is  a  **  medical  clairvoyant ; ''  another  is  a  **  trance-test 
medium; ''  another  is  an  "  electric  magnetic  healing  and  de- 
veloping medium;"  another  medium  is  **  developed  to  cure 
diseases  by  drawing  the  diseases  into  himself."  This  last  is  a 
very  ancient  Gnostic  idea,  and  is  to  be  found  still  practised  in 
the  East  and  in  Africa.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  twice 
witnessed  the  process  of  performing  this  magical  process  in 
North  Africa ;  and  very  strange  were  the  results  of  this  process 
on  those  who  professed  to  take  on  themselves  the  diseases  of 
others.     It  was   accompanied  by  music,   incantations,   and 

•  Those  who  wish  to  trace  out  the  likeness  further  between  the  ideas  of 
modem  spiritualists  and  the  ancients  on  the  subject  of  demonology  and 
miracles,  may  consult  the  works  by  Dr.  Hugh  Farmer,  where  a  vast  amount 
of  information  is  given.  We  by  no  means  agree  with  Dr.  F. ;  we  think  him 
entirely  wrong  on  some  main  points ;  he  was  also  ignorant  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  consequently  misapprehended  much  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment language ;  but  he  has  coUeoted  a  mass  of  valuable  information. 
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bnming  of  incense,  as  well  as  frantic  and  almost  snperhaman 
bodily  exercises.  Besides  taking  the  diseases  of  living  persons, 
some  of  these  mediums  become  possessed  of  the  sonls  of  the 
departed.     Thus : — 

**  Ten  days  after  his  (John  Pierpont*s)  funeral,  Mrs.  Corant, 
a  Boston  medium,  who  writes  spirit  messages  for  half  the 
American  public,  announced  that  she  had  got  his  soul  back 
again  into  her  drawing-room ;  a  presence  visible  to  her,  sensible 
to  some,  audible  to  many.  Charles  Growell  and  J.  M.  Peebles 
report  that,  in  their  presence,  Mrs.  Corant  fell  into  a  spirit- 
trance,  when  the  soul  of  John  Pierpont  passed  into  her  (after 
the  fashion  of  Ann  Lee),  and  spoke  to  them  through  her  lips  of 
that  higher  world  into  which  he  had  just  been  raised.  '  It  was 
evident,*  say  they,  '  that  some  spirit  was  taking  possession  of 
her,  for  it  pourtrayed  its  last  earthly  scene.'  " — P.  158. 

One  of  the  sentences  uttered  by  this  spirit  through  the  lips 
of  Mrs.  Corant  was  this  : — 

*'  Brothers  and  sisters,  the  problem  is  now  solved  with  me, 
and  because  I  live,  you  shall  live  also  ;  for  the  same  divine 
Father  and  Mother  («tc),  that  confers  inmiortaHty  on  one  soul 
bestows  the  gift  upon  all.'* — P.  158. 

The  words  which  Mr.  Dixon  puts  in  italics — ^we  suppose 
they  are  so  in  the  magazine  from  which  he  quotes — have  a 
meaning  in  the  creed  of  these  Demonolatrists ;  for  we  arc 
told  :— 

**  Like  Elder  Frederic  they  maintained  the  dual  nature  of 
the  Godhead,  assuming  a  female  and  a  male  essence — a  Mother- 
hood as  well  as  a  Fatherhood  in  the  Creator, — and,  hke  Sister 
Mary  and  Elderess  Antoinette,  they  inferred  from  this  duality 
of  God  the  equal  rights  and  privileges  of  the  sex  on  earth." — 
P.  159. 

This,  again,  is  no  new  invention,  for  it  is  as  old  as 
Gnosticism,  and  was  one  of  its  doctrines. 

Origen,  in  his  homily  on  Ps.  Ixxxii.,  speaks  of  a  sect  called 
Elkesites,  from  one  Elxai,  a  Jew;  his  words  are :  **  Besides 
they  produce  a  certain  book,  which  they  affirm  to  have  fallen 
down  from  heaven ;  which  they  who  observe  and  believe  shall 
obtain  the  pardon  of  tlieir  sins ;  a  pardon  different  from  that 
which  Jesus  Christ  bestowed."  S.  Epiphanius  (Haeres.  xix. 
§  4),  says  of  this  book :  **  It  contains  many  fabulous  things, 
such  as  the  description  of  Christ,  viz,,  that  He  was  a  certain 
Power  {Avpafii^ :  see  Acts  viii.  10 ;)  i,e,  an  invisible  body, 
whose  dimensions  he  asserts  were  as  follows,  viz,,  His  height 
was  twenty- four  schenia,  about  66  miles;   His  breadth    24 
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miles,  and  His  thickness  proportionably  wonderful:  so  also 
His  feet,  &c."  ....  Then  it  is  added,  '*  The  Holy  Ghost  is 
of  the  female  kind,  and,  like  Christ,  of  the  stature  of  a  man, 
reaching  above  the  clouds,  and^  standing  between  two  moun- 
tains.'*    We  forbear  to  trace  out  other  resemblances. 

Of  the  utter  unbelief  and  blasphemy  with  which  these  De- 
monolators  have  entered,  the  following  is  a  sufficient  proof. 
At  a  **  great  spiritualist  convention :  '* — 

**  Miss  Susie  Johnson  said,  she  for  one  would  build  no  more 
churches,  *  for  they  had  already  too  long  oppressed  and  be- 
nighted humanity/  " 

**  Mr.  Andrew  Foss  *  thanked  God  this  was  not  an  age  of 
worship,  but  of  investigation.*  " 

**  Dr.  H.  T.  Child  said  that  '  spiritualism  has  bridged  over 
the  gulf  between  Abraham's  bosom  and  the  rich  man's  heU, 
Let  thanksgiving  be  added  to  thanksgiving  for  every  blow  that 
is  struck  to  weaken  the  superstructure  of  human  law — law 
wliich,  by  the  hand  of  man,  punishes  man  for  doing  wrong.'  " 

**  Mr.  Perry  said,  '  as  a  spiritualist,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
we  hold  anything  as  sacred,  and  I  am  opposed  to  any  resolution 
that  has  the  word  sacred  in  it.'  " 

'*  Mr.  Fenney  said,  *  the  old  religion  is  dying  out.  We  are 
here  to  represent  this  new  religion,  bom  of  the  imion,  and  of 
the  types  of  humanity  in  a  cosmopolitan  geography,  the  die  of 
which  was  cast  in  the  forges  of  Divine  Providence.*  "  [!  I]  — 
Pp.  163,  164. 

We  need  not  quote  more  to  show  the  state  of  utter  un- 
belief and*  apostacy  that  exists  in  America  at  this  moment : 
wide-spread,  positive  not  negative,  rejection  of  the  Catholic 
Faith.  In  fact  we  may  point  to  America  at  this  moment  as 
presenting  features  singularly  resembling  those  that  existed  in 
the  Roman  world,  especially  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  it,  when 
the  Gospel  was  first  preached.  This  fact  is  suggestive  of  the 
duty  of  the  Church  ;  it  is  to  adapt  herself  to  the  existing  state 
of  things ;  the  mere  routine  of  matins,  and  evensong,  and 
sermon,  mere  parochial  visitation,  can  never  meet  the  evil, 
can  never  supply  that  which  a  people  in  the  state  of  mind 
here  described  is  actually  craving  for.  Even  in  this  country, 
which  is  so  full  of  old  traditionary  respect  for  orthodoxy,  we 
find  the  parochial  system  alone  wholly  inadequate ;  we  must 
supplement  it  with  sisterhoods,  brotherhoods,  guilds,  missions. 
Far  more  is  this  needed  in  America.  Why  cjinnot  seme  men 
of  faith  and  energ\'  strike  out  a  course  fitting  for  the  necessities 
of  the  times?  Land  is  easily  procured,  therefore  but  little 
capital  is  needed.    Why  cannot  a  conventual  life  be  commenced. 
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and  here  the  three  great  monastic' tfitties  be    practised — 
chastity,  labour,  prayer?     We  purposely  omit  poverty,  for 
that  seems  almost  impossible,  but  we  might  add  simplicity  of 
life.     Surely  there  would  flock  to  such  a  retreat  thousands  of 
as  willing  hearts  as  flock  to  the  heretics  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
or  to  the  great  Salt  Lake  Valley !     From  such  might  stream 
out  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  would  penetrate 
the  dark  alleys  of  vice  and  unbelief,  and  nurse  and  tend  the 
sick  and  dying.     Who  can  tell  what  an  e£fect  this  would  not 
have  on  the  womanhood  of  America,  to  break  down  the  false 
and  wicked  system  under  which  they  are  living,  and  bring 
them  back  to  the  Christian  idea  of  a  wife  and  mother  ?     Then 
too,  what  a  school  of  the  Prophets  I  young  men  trained  in  the 
Catholic  Faith  to  go  forth  to  missionise  the  poor,  whom  the 
Anglo-American  Church  so  little  cares  for,  and  so  fearfully 
neglects.     Read  the  following,  ye  priests  of  the  Church,  and 
blush  for   shame,   that  ye  have   not  yet  followed   such  an 
example,  and  that  ye  have  permitted  the  "  teacher  of  Ues  *'  to 
asurp  your  place,  and  to  do  your  work : — 

''  The  spirit  of  the  Mormon  Church  may  best  be  read  in  the 
missionary  labours  of  these  saints.  It  is  their  boast  that  when 
they  go  out  to  convert  the  Gentiles,  they  carry  with  them  no 
purse,  no  scrip ;  that  they  go  forth,  naked  and  alone,  to  do  the 
Lord*s  work  in  the  Lord's  way ;  trusting  in  no  arm  of  flesh,  in 
no  power  of  gold;  taking  no  thought  of  what  they  shall  eat, 
and  where  tliey  shall  lie  down ;  but  putting  their  lives  and 
fortunes  wholly  into  the  hands  of  God. 

**  The  way  in  which  an  elder  may  be  callecT  to  such 
missionary  work  has,  in  this  age  of  dollars,  an  air  of  primitive 
romance.  Young  (say)  is  walking  down  Main  Street ;  he  sees 
a  young  fellow  driving  a  team,  galloping  a  horse,  riding  in  a 
cart;  a  thought  comes  into  his  prophetic  mind;  and,  calling 
that  young  elder  to  his  side,  he  tells  him  that  the  Lord  has 
chosen  him  to  go  forth  and  preach,  mentioning  perhaps  the 
period  and  the  place ;  the  time  may  be  for  one  year,  for  three 
years,  for  ten  years ;  the  locality  may  be  in  Liverpool,  in 
Damascus,  in  Delhi,  in  Pekin.  Asking  only  a  few  hours*  time 
to  put  his  house  in  order,  to  take  leave  of  his  friends,  to  kiss 
his  wives  and  children,  that  young  elder,  chosen  from  the 
street,  will  start  on  his  errand  of  grace. 

**  I  have  talked  with  a  dozen  of  such  missionaries,  yoimg 
men  who  have  been  called  from  the  ranch,  from  the  saw- mill, 
from  the  peach-garden,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  depart  without 
purse  or  scrip,  to  go  forth,  naked  and  alone,  into  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Elder  Stenhouse  had  been  sent  to  labour  in  France 
and  Switzerland,  Elder  Riter  in  Austria,  Elder  Naisbit  in  Eng- 
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land,  Elder  Dewey  in  India  and  Ceylon.    Their  method  was 
the  same. 

**  Without  money  and  without  food,  the  missionary  starts 
on  his  journey ;  hiring  himself  as  a  driver,  a  guard,  a  carpenter, 
to  some  train  of  merchandise  going  either  towards  the  river  or 
towards  the  sea,  as  the  case  may  he.  If  his  sphere  is  Euro^Oy 
the  young  elder  works  as  a  labourer  to  New  York,  where  he 
hires  himself  out  either  as  a  clerk,  or  as  a  mechanic,  according 
to  his  gifts,  imtil  he  can  save  his  passage  money ;  if  this  course 
is  inconvenient  to  him,  either  as  to  his  person  or  his  mission, 
he  agrees  with  some  skipper  to  serve  before  the  mast,  on  which 
he  will  take  his  place  humbly  with  the  poor  sailors,  to  whom  as 
the  ship  heaves  onward,  he  finds  many  opportunities  for 
preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  a  Mormon's  rest  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Mountains.  He  is  not  a  man  of  books.  '  We  have  no 
colleges  here,*  said  Young,  <  to  train  our  yoimg  men  to  be  fools ; 
we  just  take  a  fellow  from  the  hills,  who  has  been  felling  wood, 
kilhng  bears,  and  catching  wild  colts ;  we  send  him  out  on  a 
mission,  and  he  comes  back  to  us  a  man.'  Arrived  in  Europe, 
without  a  penny,  without  a  home,  the  missionary  finds,  if  he 
can,  a  lodging  in  the  house  of  some  local  saint.  If  he  cannot 
find  such  lodging,  he  sleeps  on  a  bench,  on  a  stone  step,  under 
a  tree,  among  the  litter  of  a  dock.  '  I  landed  in  Southampton,* 
said  Elder  Stenhouse,  when  relating  his  many  victories  of  the 
spirit,  *  without  a  farthing  in  my  purse,  and  I  sold  the  boots 
from  my  feet  to  buy  a  plank  from  which  I  could  preach.* 
Elder  Dewey  told  me  he  had  travelled  from  Salt  Lake  to  San 
Francisco,  from  San  Francisco  to  Ceylon,  from  Ceylon  to 
Poonah,  toiling,  preaching,  begging,  never  fearing  for  the  flesh, 
but  confiding  everywhere  and  always  in  the  protection  of  God ; 
labouring  among  Californian  miners,  among  Chinese  sailors, 
among  Cingalese  farmers,  among  Bombay  teamsters  and  mule- 
teers, seldom  wanting  for  a  shelter,  never  wanting  for  a  meal. 
Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  young  Mormon  elder.  Sometimes  he 
is  helped  forward  by  a  saint,  oftentimes  by  a  stranger  and  a 
Gentile ;  at  the  worst,  he  gets  employment  as  a  tailor,  as  a 
carpenter,  as  a  dock-yard  labourer.  Living  on  crusts  of  bread, 
sleeping  beneath  lowly  roofs,  he  toils  and  preaches  from  town 
to  town,  ardent  in  the  doing  of  his  daily  task;  patient,  ab- 
stinent, obscure ;  courting  no  notice,  rousing  no  debates ;  living 
the  poor  man's  life,  offering  himself  everywhere  as  the  poor 
man's  friend.  When  his  task  is  done,  he  will  preach  his  way 
back  from  the  scene  of  his  labour  to  his  pleasant  home,  to  his 
thriving  farm,  to  his  busy  mill,  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake."— Vol.  i.  pp.  264  to  267. 

S.  Paul  went  forth,  "  taking  nothing  of  the  Gentiles," 
but  working  with  his  own  hands,  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
"  for  by  their  occupation  they  were  tentmakers.'* 
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We  stated  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States 
had  not  kept  up  in  number  equal  to  the  emigration  from 
Ireland.  Since  writing  this  we  have  met  with  a  statement 
made  in  a  San  Francisco  Journal,  which  seems  to  contradict 
our  assertion :  we  therefore  gire  the  latest  authorities  we  know 
of  on  this  subject,  and  leave  our  readers  to  decide. 

**  Fortunately,  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  for  the  wide- spread  apostacy  of  the  Irish  from  their  ancient 
faith,  concurrently  with  their  social  elevation,  is  both  admitted 
and  lamented  in  the  most  passionate  terms  by  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Bo^lan  Catholic  Church.  The  whole  Catholic  population 
of  the  United  States  is  about  four  milliops,  including  !(risb, 
French,  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Italians,  and  is  divided  into 
43  dioceses,  with  8,795  churches,  under  the  cq,re  of  45  bishops, 
and  2,317  clergymen.  Their  ranks  are  continually  recruited 
by  immigration  from  Europe  and  the  natural  increase  of  the 
population ;  but  the  continuous  losses  from  apostacy,  especially 
among  the  Irish,  who  form  the  largest  Catholic  element  in  the 
States,  retard  the  progress  of  Catholicism.  Passing  over  the 
evidence  of  Father  Mullens,  who  reported,  sixteen  years  ago, 
'  a  falling  away  of  two  millions  Irish  Catholics ; '  and  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Bishop  of  Toronto  in  1862,  who  estimated  the 
loss  at  between  three  and  four  millions ;  and  the  statement  of 
Bishop  England  that  there  was  a  loss  of  50,000  in  his  own 
diocese  alone  ;  we  have  a  Roman  Catholic  Journal  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  January,  1864,  disclosing  the  fact  that  the  priest- 
hood were  aghast  at  their  losses,  and  asking,  '  Who  fill  the 
Irish  churches  of  America  ?  The  new  emigrants.'  He  adds 
that  had  the  Irish  who  had  come  to  Philadelphia  for  eighty 
years  continued  Roman  Catholics,  that  city  would  then  have 
had  twenty-five  more  churches  than  it  now  has,  and  100,000 
more  Catholics  to  fill  them ;  and  he  concludes  with  the  remark, 
*  well  might  the  illustrious  Archbishop  Kenrick  scornfully 
exclaim  that  the  Church  in  America  had  lost  more  than  it 
gained.*  It  is  calculated  that  she  has  lost  between  four  and  five 
millions  of  the  general  Catholic  immigration  ;  but  if  we  accept 
Mr.  Maguire's  preposterously  high  enumeration  of  Irish  immi- 
grants, and  their  immediate  descendants — nine  millions — the 
loss  must  be  regarded  as  still  more  extensive.  The  fact  is 
acknowledged  on  all  sides  that  large  numbers  of  young  men,  in 
the  Eastern  cities  and  rural  districts,  mostly  the  sons  of  Irish- 
men, are  quitting  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  sometimes  to 
embrace  Protestantism,  and  still  oftener,  at  least  for  a  time,  to 
fall  into  infidelity."  * 

*  ''  The  Inth  Abroad,''  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1868. 
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Raman  Catholic  Progress  in  the  United  States. 
(From  the  **  Monitor,'*  San  Francisco), 

The  recent  addition  of  twelve  new  dioceses  to  the  organisation 
of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  draws  our  attention  forcibly 
to  the  extraordinary  growth  of  Catholicity  among   us.      The- 
American  Catholic  hierarchy  now  comprises  no  less  than  fifty- 
nine  bishops  and  vicars  apostolic  (exclusive  of  coadjutors),  and 
about  three  thousand  three  hundred  priests,  though  even  this 
number  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  population. 
Yet  it  is  scarce  sixty  years  since  a  single  diocese  comprised  the 
entire  Union  within  its  hmits ;  it  is  not  fully  eighty  since  a 
Catholic  bishop  first  set  his  foot  upon  her  soil ;  and  within  that 
time  the  Church  has  expanded  from  a  few  congregations  to  its 
present  dimensions.     At  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
the  United  States  was  a  thoroughly  Protestant  country  *  *  *  * 
Through  trials  from  without  and  trials  from  within,  through 
the  wild  outbursts  of  fanaticism,  the  insidious  snares  of  more 
crafty  foes,  and  the  defection  of  some  of  its  own  members,  it 
has  thriven  and  grown  to  its  present  dimensions.     Wondrous 
as  is  the  gi-owth  of  the  United  States,  it  is  far  surpassed  by  the 
comparative  increase  of  Catholicity ;    for  while  the  one  has 
increased  tenfold  in  three  quarters  of  a  century,  the  other  has 
grown  at  least  a  hundredfold  in  the  same  time.      The  most, 
remarkable  thing  about  this  extraordinary  increase  is  its  re- 
gularity and  uniformity  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Union. 
The  Church  progresses  in  Nebraska  and  here  in  California  as 
■  rapidly  as  in  New  York  or  Baltimore ;    and   in   spite  of  the 
enormous  difference  between  the  number  of  its  children  forty 
years  ago  and  to-day,  it  still  continues  to  increase  at  the  same 
rate.     For  many  years  it  was  hardly  believed  by  outsiders  that 
Catholicity  could  maintain  its  existence  in  this  country,  and 
the  increase  of  its  professors  was  regarded  as  a  mere  temporary 
accident  of  the  European  emigration  *  *  *  *  It  is  now,  how- 
ever,  no  longer  possible  for  even  the  dullest  to  ignore  the 
progress  of  American  Catholicity.    No  Protestant  denomination 
can  pretend  to  rival  it,  and  it  is  highly  questionable  whether 
the  entire  Church  membership  of  all  the  other  religious  bodies 
surpasses  the  Catholics  in  numbers  *  *  *  *  In  almost  every 
city  of  the  Union,  in  S.  Louis,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, New  Orleans,  and  here  in  San  Francisco,  they  range  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  entire  population,  and  their  numbers 
tliroughout  the  country  can  scarcely  be  less  than  seven  or  eight 
millions  *  -  ''•'  *  Since    1850,   the    number   of  churches   has 
nearly  tripled,  and  within  the  last  seven  years  the  clergy  have 
increased  almost  50  per  cent.,  and  the  laity,  apparently,  in 
nearly  the   same  proportion.      The   Church   has   now  passed 
through  many  of  the  obstacles  which  formerly  impeded  her 
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course ;  proselytism  is  less  active ;  the  aggressive  spirit  of 
Protestantism  is  diminishing ;  old  prejudices  are  dying  out,  and 
social  barriers  are  no  longer  raised  against  Catholics  *  ^  *  *^ 
Another  generation  will  decide  our  religious  destinies,  and  ere 
the  termination  of  the  present  century,  we  will  be  a  Oatholic 
nation.'*  '*' 

*  *'  Chureh  Opinim,**  May  28, 1868. 
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Art.    XXIV.— the   DECAY  OF    EVANGELICALISM. 

1.  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  William  Marsh,  D.D.      By  Mb 

DiLUOHTER.     Loudon :  Nisbet. 

2.  William  Wilberforce :  his  friends  and  his  times.     By 

J.  C.  CoLQUHouK.    London  :  Longmans. 

3.  The  Sling  and  the  Stone.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Voysey,  B.A. 

London :  Trubner. 

4.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Eternity  of  Evil.     Sermons  by 

the  Rev.  S.  Minton.     London :  Longmans. 
6.  The  Record  newspaper.     London  :  1868. 
6.  The  Rock  newspaper.    London :  1868. 

The  writer  of  a  biography  intentionally  shows  ns  the  mind 
of  the  person  whose  life  he  writes,  and  also,  bat  unintention- 
ally, his  own.  It  requires  many  qualifications  to  make  a  life 
really  interesting,  and  among  these  an  absorbing  and  intense 
reverence  for  the  subject  is  one  of  doubtful  value.  It  leads 
to  the  repetition  of  wearisome  details,  commonplace  observa* 
tions,  facts  which  cannot  be  of  the  smallest  interest  beyond 
the  family  circle,  and  to  a  false  estimate  of  the  character 
through  blindness  to  its  defects.  Miss  Marsh's  life  of  her 
venerable  father  will  not  add  to  her  reputation  as  an  authoress, 
nor  will  it,  we  think,  advance  in  the  judgment  of  devout  and 
earnest  Christians  the  peculiar  school  of  theology  to  which 
she  belongs.  It  is  declining  in  all  its  best  characteristics — 
with  a  rapidity  painfully  manifest  to  bystanders,  and  its  pub- 
lications demonsb*ate  this  by  indications  which  no  conventional 
language  can  obscure. 

Dr.  Marsh's  life  is  one  of  those  which  only  an  affectionate 
daughter  or  too  partial  friend  could  have  thought  worth 
writing.  As  the  preface  observes,  it  "is  no  record  of  stirring 
events,  nor  is  it  connected,  except  by  passing  allusion,  with 
any  public  matters.  But  it  may  serve  to  show  what  were  the 
doctrines,  opinions,  and  practice  of  the  Evangelical  School  of 
the  last  century :  and  to  prove  what  a  blessing  an  English 
clergyman  with  his  hearfc  fall  of  love  to  God  and  man  may 
be  in  his  quiet  sphere." 

We  have  many  far  more  interesting  lives  which  tell  us  this  of 
the  earlier  school  of  Evangelicals,  with  the  additional  value 
derived  from  records  of  their  inner  history  recorded  by  them- 
selves, while  our  cordial  sympathy  can  be  better  given  to  those 
whose  whole  energies  were  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  evfl, 
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and  not  as  latterly,   spent  in   ignorant   though   well-meant 
opposition  to  a  higher  faith  and  holiness  than  their  own. 

The  state  of  EngUsh  Society  against  which  the  earUer 
Evangelicals  had  to  contend,  and  did  so  effectually  contend,  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  : — 

"  In  spite  of  Johnson's  writings,  the  fashionable  world 
ran  its  old  course  with  little  change.  If  it  was  bad  in  the  days 
of  Addison,  so  bad  under  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  as  to 
inake  divines  despond  and  good  men  augur  the  worst,  it  had 
not  changed  much  for  the  better  towards  the  end  of  Johnson's 

life  ; the  habits  of  high  life  were  bad  habits,  and  the 

opinions  of  clever  men  were  bad  opinions.     Men  and  women 
played  high  ;  fortunes  were  squandered  at  Faro  and  Quinze.  Sun- 
day and  Saturday  were  alike  for  the  gamblers.     Fox  contracted 
huge  debts,  and  taught  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  do  the  same. 
"When  Count  Adhemar  was  struck  down  by  apoplexy,  a  large 
party  assembled,  in  spite  of  his  illness,  at  his  house  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  on  the  Sunday  evening ;    and  the  Faro  bank  in  the 
drawing-room  went  on   briskly,  separated  by  a  thin  partition 
from  the  bed  in  which  he  lay  dying.     The  Clubs  were  the 
resorts  of  politicians.     At  these  it  was  the  fashion  for  every 
one,  from  the  prince  to  the  parvenu,  to  play  high.  In  Brookes'a 
and  White's,  Almack's,  and  the  Goose-tree  clubs,  estates  were 
staked   and  lost ;    and  there  were    other    orgies    even  more 
scandalous    which    were    talked    of    with   a  smile.      Horace 
Walpole  tells  us  with  a  broad  grin  of   the  ways  and  doings  of 
Charles   Fox.     Lord   Sandwich,   Lord    Temple,    Selwyn,    and 
Lord  March,  were  all  fashionable  leaders  ;  and  the  repute  of 
statesmen  was  not  affected   by  proceedings   which  now  would 
make  society  turn  its  back  on  them.     Lord  Temple's  vices  did 
not  prevent  the  first  Pitt  from  demanding  the  Garter  for  him. 

, Lord  Sandwich  published  verses  in  which  it  was  hard  to 

say  whether  vice  or  blasphemy  exceeded Lord  Thurlow, 

keeper    of    the    royal    conscience,    and    the    king's   favourite 

chancellor,  and  Warren  Hastings,  were  alike  notorious 

In  such  a  state  of  society  religious  observance  was  small.  The 
sermons  which  Blackstone  heard  when  he  came  as  a  young  man 
to  London,  were,  he  has  told  us,  below  the  standard  of  the 
morality  of  Plato  or  Cicero.  He  himself  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  for  all  that  they  contained  of  religion,  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  say  whether  the  i)reacher  believed  in  the  fioran,  the 
Talmud,  or  the  Bible.  By  the  most  decorous  persons  Sunday  was 
treated  as  a  day  of  pleasure.  Ladies  of  the  most  correct  life, 
like  Mrs.  Montagu,  had  their  regular  Sunday  parties  and  Sun- 
day concerts,  to  which  Hannah  More  was  invited.  The  Court 
had  their  Sunday  drawing-room ;  the  Speaker  and  the  Cabinet 
on  that  day  gave  their  public  dinners.    A  change  indeed  had 
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reached  society,  and  flushed  over  it  some  freshness.  This  began 
amoDg  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  touched  at  last  the 
upper  ten  thousand.  Peers  and  peeresses,  wits  and  authors, 
had  been  temjited  by  curiosity  to  listen  to  the  sermons  of 
Whitfield;  and  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Lady  Huntingdon  and 
Lady  Fanny  Shirley,  the  preacher  had  addressed  fashionable 
congregations,  which  till  then  had  never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ. 

StiD  there  was  a  profound  horror  of  Methodism  ;  and  if 

any  one  was  known  to  read  his  Bible,  or  to  converse  with  a 
religious  clergyman,  he  was  marked  and  laughed  at.  Me- 
thodism, in  fact,  was  put  down  as  low,  vulgar  opinion,  only  to 
be  tolerated  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes If  a  clergy- 
man became  Methodistical,  preferment  and  promotion  were 
closed.  For  what  had  the  upper  class  to  do  with  these  things  ? 
They  were  useful  only  to  tame  the  rabble.  The  Decalogue, 
Horace  Walpole  said,  was  only  meant  for  these  low  fellows : 
the  upper  classes  had  a  better  rule  of  life,  and  had  no  need  of 
chains  and  curbs." — (W.  Wilberforce,  p.  107.) 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  against  which  the  piety  of 
Venn,  Milner,  Fletcher,  Hervey,  Newton  and  others,  induced 
them  to  devote  their  lives,  labours,  prayers,  and  self-denials. 
They  preached  to  those  who  had  ''  never  till  then  heard  of 
Jesus  Christ."  They  did  not  denounce  the  world  and  the 
gratification  of  the  flesh  for  other  people,  and  pursue  it  in  a 
diSerent  but  not  less  attractive  form  themselves.  Nor  did 
they  turn  with  bitter  spite  against  those  who  loved  their  Lord 
and  Master  with  as  deep  a  love  as  their  own.  Could  they 
have  behoved  that  the  time  would  come  when  men  who  claimed 
to  hold  their  principles  would  turn  from  the  contest  with  the 
world  to  attack  those  whose  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Saviour  is 
the  one  guiding-star  and  moving-spring  of  their  lives,  because 
it  is  perceived  in  mysteries  beyond  the  grasp  of  their  poor 
faith  ?  If  it  had  been  revealed  to  Fletcher,  and  Martyn,  and 
others  of  that  time,  that  their  representatives  under  the  name 
of  the  Church  Association  would  thereafter  band  together  to 
persecute  and  drive  from  the  Church  men  whose  whole  hearts 
are  given  to  our  Blessed  Lord,  and  whose  whole  lives  are  one 
long  act  of  prayer  and  worship,  whose  first  and  last  thoughts 
in  the  day  are  affectionate  longing  for  work  for  Him,  and  for 
rest  in  Him ;  who  have  found  Him  in  the  Daily  Sacrifice 
over  the  loss  of  which  Wesley  so  mourned,  and  who  only  do 
not  admire  the  language  in  which  such  as  Dr.  Marsh  speak  of 
their  Lord  because  it  is  too  poor  and  commonplace,  and 
because  it  is  too  weak  to  express  their  appreciation  of  His 
work  and  their  personal  adoring  love ;  siurely  had  it  been 
known  that  such  men  as  th«se  would  be  the  great  aversion  of 
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the  later  Evangelicals,  their  fathers  in  religion  would  have 
spumed  them  with  heavier  anathemas  than  have  ever  proceeded 
from  those  whom  they  so  eagerly  attempt  to  destroy.  Imper- 
ceptibly to  themselves,  the  Evangelicals  have  changed  round 
from  attacking  the  world  to  siding  with  the  world  against  the 
Church,  until  they  have  become  so  blinded,  that  while  con- 
deming  Dr.  Golenso  with  words,  they  support  him  in  action, 
sooner  than  find  common  ground  with  those  to  whom  our 
Blessed  Lord  is  all  in  all. 

Devout  and  loving  minds,  like  that  of  Dr.  Marsh,  do  not 
seem  to  su£fer  much  personaUy  from  then-  errors  in  faith.  He, 
one  of  a  race  fast  dying  out,  never  allowed  the  bitterness  of 
controversy  to  degrade  his  Christian  character,  so  far  as  it  is 
exhibited  to  us  in  his  life.  His  object  was  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  not  the  extinction  of  Ritualists,  though  even  in  him 
there  are  marks  of  the  decay  of  his  system,  apart  from  the 
impress  left  through  the  medium  of  the  writer's  mind. 

Why  is  it  that  the  most  devout  persons  of  the  present 
day,  on  coming  in  contact  with  very  aged  persons  of  the 
Evangelical  school,  regard  them  with  affectionate  admiration, 
though  differing — or  rather  while  being  differed  from — widely? 
Why  is  it  that  those  of  the  same  school  in  middle  age,  though 
manifesting  a  good  deal  that  rouses  expectation  of  a  satisfac- 
tory Christian  character,  so  frequently  betray  something 
grievously  disappointing  and  inconsistent,  while  the  younger 
generation  excite  no  feeln^s  but  repulsion  and  pity,  often 
reaching  to  disgust?  These  almost  invariable  experiences 
must  have  a  cause,  and  a  deep-seated  one.  It  lies  of  course 
primarily,  as  all  the  unprejudiced  can  see,  in  the  decline  of 
piety,  and  the  increase  of  animosity  against  other  good  men, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  investigate  some  of  the  defects  that 
have  led  to  it.  Evangelicals  so  fully  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  a  decline  among  themselves,  that  we  may  be  spared 
much  of  the  unpleasant  task  of  pointing  it  out.  They  admit 
it  and  they  mourn  over  it,  but  it  never  strikes  them  to  compare 
and  contrast  their  own  devotional  habits  with  those  whose  prin- 
ciples they  profess  to  admire,  and  the  men  and  objects  against 
which  the  two  generations  have  waged  war.  The  earlier 
Evangelicals  fought  against  lazy,  unorthodox,  and  ungodly 
clergy,  and  the  later  against  the  hardest-working  and  most 
self-denying  men  in  England.  They  contended  with  the 
scepticism  of  the  day  in  the  last  century,  but  in  these  times 
Evangelicals  either  side  with  it  or  let  it  alone.  **  When  we 
read  the  zealous  rebuke  of  Mr.  Voysey  by  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  as  reported  in  our  Convocation  intelligence,  and 
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find  him  urging  on  his  episcopal  brethren  to  condemn  his 
books,"  says  the  Clerical  Journal,  **  we  naturally  .  .  .  feel 
the  application  to  the  Bishop  of  the  words,  *  How  wilt  thou 
say  to  thy  brother,  Let  me  pull  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye,  and 
behold  a  beam  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?  '  *'  There  is  scarcely  a 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  from  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement 
downwards,  which  Mr.  Voysey  has  not  blasphemed,  and  yet 
we  are  told  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Eeal  Presence  is  on  the 
whole  more  explicitly  condemned  by  the  Church  of  England 
than  the  denial  of  these.  Mr.  Voysey  teaches  that  our 
Divine  Master  was  bom  of  the  natural  union  of  Mary  and 
Joseph,  and  was  not  God  at  all.  He  asserts  that  there  is  no 
devil,  fbr  that  God  would  be  a  devil  to  allow  such  a  being  to 
exist,  with  other  blasphemies  far  exceeding  anything  Colenso 
ever  asserted;  and  yet  "on  subjects  like  those  so  badly 
handled  by  Mr.  Voysey,  our  Church  has  been  less  explicit  in 
its  definitions  and  safeguards  than  on  those  on  which  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  so  rashly  descanted."  So  speaks  the 
Org  J  of  the  ClSh  ABSociatioi.  adding  another  to'the  daUy 
increasing  indications  that  the  Evangelicalism  of  to-day  is 
allying  itself  with  Rationalism.  We  nave  the  earliest  warn- 
ing of  this  tendency  in  the  sympathy  expressed,  even  by 
men  like  Dr.  Marsh,  for  Dr.  Arnold,  who  must  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  Rationalistic  school. 

<*  Deeply  did  my  father  regret  that  he  had  not  earlier  known 
him.  They  met  but  once  ;  and  differing  upon  some  points  as 
they  did,  it  was  but  the  lovelier  to  see  how  their  hearts  sprang 
to  meet  each  other— drawn  by  the  mutual  sympathy  of  their 
noble  natures  and  by  the  yet  stronger  attraction  of  love  to  the 
Saviour." 

The  real  "attraction,"  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  could  not 
have  lain  here,  or  why  did  it  never  draw  him  towards  those  who, 
though  also  "  differing  on  some  points,"  love  our  Lord  with  a 
devotion  and  fervour  far  exceeding  Arnold's  cold  generalities  ? 
The  spiritual  life  must  be  sadly  dim,  when  a  man  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  specify  that  "  within  the  last  few  days  he  had 
felt  quite  a  rush  of  love  in  his  heart  to  God  and  Christ ;  "  and 
the  standard  must  be  very  low  where  such  a  remark  is  quoted 
as  anything  worthy  of  admiring  comment.  No.  The  real 
point  of  contact  between  Dr.  Marsh  and  Dr.  Arnold  was  in 
their  mutual  opposition  to  the  Catholic  movement.  "  They 
held  alike  that  the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  'succession' 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  errors  already  corrupting  a  large  body  in 
the  Church  ;  involving  as  it  does  the  invalidity  of  the  Sacra- 
1868.  2  F 
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ments  as  administered  by  the  Presbyterian^  Lutheran,  and 
other  Churches ;  and  carrying  with  it  the  doctrine  of  a  priestly 
and  mediatorial  power.  My  father  felt  the  full  value  of 
the  noble  protests  against  the  sacerdotal  system  borne  by 
Arnold/' 

The  real  fact  is,  that  the  intense  devotion  to  our  Blessed 
Lord  manifested  by  the  advanced  Catholic  School  is  pitched  as 
far  beyond  the  understanding  of  the  modem  Evangelicals  as 
the  fervour  of  Wesley  and  Fletcher  was  beyond  the  dry 
moralists  of  the  last  century.  Nothing,  we  think,  can  strike 
a  Catholic  more  in  reading  such  lives  as  Dr.  Marsh's,  than  to 
see  what  are  to  us  the  most  everyday  thoughts  and  matter-of- 
course  feelings,  treasured  and  reproduced  as  such  remarkable 
evidences  of  piety,  and  as  such  precious  and  valuable  obser- 
vations. We  have  letter  after  letter  in  this  book  filled  with 
such  remarks  as  these  : — 

<<  I  have  been  much  struck  lately  with  the  thought  of  the 
privileges  to  which  we  sinful  creatures  are  called : — He  hath 
called  us  to  peace*  He  hath  called  us  to  holiness.  He  hath 
called  us  to  the  fellowship  of  His  Son.  He  hath  called  us  to  His 
kingdom  and  glory.  This  is  the  calling  according  to  His  pur- 
pose of  grace  and  mercy  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.*' 

**  The  covenant  is  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure.  The 
love  of  God  is  everlasting.  The  work  of  Christ  is  perfect.  The 
promises  of  Scripture  are  yea  and  amen.  Here  we  must  rest. 
The  enjoyment  of  divine  truth  may  be  much  interrupted,  but 
truth  itself  is  unchangeable,  and  confidence  honours  its  great 
Author." 

So  we  might  quote  from  page  after  page ;  indeed  all  the 
correspondence  is  of  this  character.  There  is  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  it,  but  the  wonder  is  that  any  one  should  think 
such  truisms  worth  writing  in  a  letter,  and  still  more  that  any 
one  should  think  them  worth  publishing.  We  feel  as  we  do 
when  we  are  called  upon  by  little  children  to  share  their 
ecstatic  admiration  of  a  daisy  or  a  buttercup.  Of  coarse  it 
is  lovely,  as  every  work  of  God  is  lovely,  but  our  garden  and 
hot-house  flowers  are  lovelier  far.  This  they  do  not  see  and 
will  not  believe.  **  We  part,"  as  Dr.  Pusey  has  said  to  them, 
"where  you  begin  to  deny."  The  rejection  of  Baptismal 
grace  was,  as  we  might  expect,  the  stumbling-point  to  Dr. 
Marsh,  as  it  has  been  to  many  others.  The  undue  prominence 
given  (at  first  not  unnaturally)  to  the  subjective  side  of  the 
Gospel,  led  by  degrees  to  obscuring,  and  latterly  to  denying, 
its  objective  aspect.  To  preach  about  a  Saviour  was  the  great 
work  of  the  clergy,  and  to  apply  that  knowledge  by  faith  to 
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the  iudividual  soul  was  the  great  work  of  the  Christian. 
Neither  were  aware 'that  this  is  only  the  outset.  Faith  is 
only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  an  end  in  itself.  Belief  in 
our  Blessed  Lord  brings  Him  no  nearer  to  the  soul  than 
before,  but  it  gives  the  essential  for  making  available  the 
Sacraments  He  has  appointed.  Union  with  Him  is  not  an 
act  of  the  mind  and  heart,  it  is  an  actual  transfer  of  one 
Nature  to  the  other,  through  the  medium  of  the  Sacraments. 
Unbelief  is  a  bar  to  their  reception,  and  according  to  the 
degree  of  faith  and  love  is  the  closeness  of  the  union  given 
by  them. 

With  the  earlier  Evangelicals,  denial  of  the  objective  grace 
of  the  Sacraments  was  negative ;  but  as  the  doctrine  expanded, 
from  a  clearer  view  of  the  Incarnation,  it  was  either  accepted 
as  a  logical  sequence  or  categorically  denied.  With  some,  no 
doubt,  this  arose  from  a  defect  in  their  reasoning  powers,  but 
with  others,  worldliness  and  relaxed  mortification  unfitted 
them  for  a  reception  of  higher  truth.  Degeneracy  was  both  a 
cause  and  a  consequence  of  their  remaining  behind.  The 
more  they  opposed  the  truth  they  did  not  receive,  the  less 
they  continued  to  adorn  the  truths  they  did  hold,  and  the 
weaker  became  their  grasp  of  them.  The  unsparing  search- 
ing mental  discipline  prescribed  by  Fletcher  and  Cecil  dis- 
appears among  their  later  followers.  There  are  no  more 
instnictions  how  the  natural  man  is  to  be  mortified  in  its 
most  sensitive  part,  or  how  recurring  sins  are  to  be  again  and 
again  cauterised.  The  spiritual  state  is  only  tested  by  its 
acceptance  of  Christ,  and  the  course  prescribed  is  the  one 
most  likely  to  blind  the  soul  to  its  own  defects.  Preaching, 
which  was  at  first  held  to  be  the  great  work  of  the  Christian 
priest,  has  sunk  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  one,  and  that 
divested  as  far  as  possible  from  its  old  self-denying  adjuncts. 

** Having  preached  thirty  times  in  thirteen  days,**  says 
Wesley,  "  I  required  a  day  or  two  of  rest.*'  And  again  : — 
**The  number  of  communicants  at  Spitalfields  made  this 
Lord's  Day  a  little  more  laborious  than  the  former,  but  God 
added  proportionally  to  my  strength,  so  I  felt  no  difference.*' 
Now,  to  preach  twice  or  three  times  a  week  is  considered  fiill 
work,  and  it  is  far  too  fatiguing  to  administer  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  individually  to  each  communicant. 

We  are  told  of  John  Newton,  that  knocks  at  his  door 
were  loud  and  quick  from  morning  to  evening,  and  with  every 
knock  came  an  interruption.  **  When  I  hear  a  knock  at  my 
study  door,    I    hear  a  message   from   God.      It  may  be  a 
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lesson  of  instruction,  perhaps  a  lesson  of  patience ;  bat  since 
it  is  His  message,  it  must  be  interesting." 

**I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  see  any  one  before  two  o'clock," 
says  in  modem  days  the  clergyman  of  a  large  town.  **If  I 
did  not,  how  could  I  ever  get  through  my  Tbiies  ?  " 

The  flesh  and  the  world  have  been  the  cause  of  Evangelical 
decline.  The  asceticism  and  stem  self-denial  of  their  earlier 
teachers  have  been  neglected,  and  so  the  spirit  became  subju- 
gated to  the  flesh,  and  the  soul  unable  to  grasp  doctrines 
requiring  a  higher  exercise  of  faith.  Fasting,  from  being 
regarded  as  the  natural  adjunct  of  any  day  of  solemn  prayer, 
and  as  a  means  of  purifying  the  soul  and  humbling  it,  has 
not  only  been  neglected  but  condemned.  Where  qow  are 
Fletcher's  nights  of  prayer,  and  days  when  one  light  meal  was 
his  only  refreshment?  We  look  for  them  now  among 
Catholics  alone,  and  for  the  blessings  that  accompany  them. 

Loving  hearts,  like  that  of  Dr.  Pusey,   hoped  that  the 
presence  of  a  common  foe  like  nationalism  would  have  drawn 
all  those  who  profess  to  love  our  Blessed  Lord  into  united 
action,  but  those  who  so  hoped  had  not  allowed  for  the  decline 
that  has  taken  place  in  that  love.     Evangelicals  would  rather 
be  found  on  the  side   of  Dr.  Colenso  than   on  that   of  the 
Bishop  of  Cape-Town.     Had  their   love   been  what  it  once 
was  they  would  have  rejected  such  a  course  with  horror.     The 
spring  of  love  has  been  choked  with  the  cares  of  this  life  and 
embittered  with  the  poison  of  party  animosity.     Sacramental 
grace  had  been  denied,  and  the  supernatural  authority  in  the 
Church  which   gives  it   power.     There   was  then  only  State 
authority  to  fall  back  upon  practically,  and  when  weighed  in  the 
balance   against  the  honour  of   our   Lord,  it   dragged   them 
down  to  the  ground.     Disguise  it  with   a  cloud  of  words  as 
they  may,  yet  there  is  the  fact — that  Evangelicalism  has  used 
all  its  influence  to  protect  an  imbeliever  in   his  position    as 
nominally  a  Bishop  of  Christ's  flock,  and  its  adhesion  will  find 
the  consequences  in  a  still  greater  loss  of  personal  love  and 
holiness.     As  we  have  just  said,  a  Catholic's  love  for  his  Lord 
is  as  much  beyond  their  comprehension  as  the  happiness  of 
religion    is  beyond  that    of   an    unbeliever.     Such    love   for 
instance  as  that  which  leads  women  to  resign  gladly  all  that 
this  world  can  ofier  of  innocent  joy,  and  in  His  dear  embrace 
to  find  even  in  this  life  that  it  is  gain,  is  totally  beyond  their 
powers    of   conception.     Dr.    Marsh    speaks    of    Sisters    as 
**  prisoners  without  crime,"  and  the  conventual  life  as  one  of 
"  rigidity  and  unhappiness."    It  is  impossible  to  convince  such 
persons  that  they  might  as  sensibly  pity  two   long-devoted 
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lovers  on  their  wedding  tonr  as  lonely  and  isolated  exiles. 
It  is  their  misfortune  that  they  cannot  see,  but  their  fault 
when  they  persist  so  stoutly  that  what  they  cannot  see  is  not 
there. 

"Both  our  Lord  and  the  Apostle,"  says  Mr.  Cecil,  "seem 
to  establish  it  as  a  principle  that  a  single  state,  when  it  can  be 
chosen  and  is  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel,  is  the 
superior  state." 

Dr.  Marsh  married  three  times,  and  the  last  time  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three.  His  family,  it  is  easy  to  perceive, 
absorbed  the  great  majority  of  his  time  and  thoughts,  and  his 
life  altogether  is  much  more  suggestive  of  that  of  a  layman 
than  of  a  Christian  priest.  This  must  necessarily  be  so  when 
a  man  does  not  recognise  his  own  supernatural  gifts  and 
calling.  The  whole  life,  while  remaining  perfectly  innocent 
and  amiable,  may  yet  be  lowered.  Yet  he  was  suited  to  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  and  has  doubtless  laid  many  a  founda- 
tion on  which  others  have  built.  His  mistake  was  in  thinking 
the  foundation  to  be  the  whole  structure,  and  that  if  he  could 
see  his  people  depart  into  another  world  conscious  of  their 
own  sin  and  trusting  in  the  Redeemer,  his  work  for  them  had 
been  accomplished.  Through  all  his  correspondence  there  are 
no  practical  directions  for  the  conquest  of  sin,  and  no 
counsels  but  the  merest  generalities,  as  if  the  duties  of  a 
Christian  soldier  required  only  the  presence  of  certain  consi- 
derations and  emotions,  and  not  a  life-long  drilling  and  dis- 
cipline. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  attachment  to  that  modem  popular 
system  of  Protestantism  which  has  distorted  the  practice  of 
the  Church  of  England,  is  mistaken  for  attachment  to  the 
Church  herself.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  Dr.  Marsh 
held,  should  always  accompany  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  so 
that  any  true  idea  of  Divine  worship  was  not  in  his  creed.  It 
never  perhaps  struck  him  that  the  Church  of  England  provides 
for  public  prayers  fourteen  times  in  the  week,  but  only  for  one 
sermon,  and  that  his  judgment  and  hers  therefore  did  not 
coincide.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  he  changed  the 
Festival  services  he  found  established  at  Beddinsrton,  for 
prayers  and  sermon  once  in  every  week.  One  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  the  rules  of  the  Church  were  enforced  about 
daily  service,  fasting,  and  other  matters,  those  who  have 
adapted  her  practice  to  their  own  standard  would  find  that 
she  could  be  no  Church  for  Protestants.  In  days  of  neglect 
and  laxity,  almost  any  system  may  grow  up  unchecked  in 
almost  any  communion,  and  it  is  only  by  rigicDy  enforcing  the 
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prescribed  standard  that  spurious  growths  can  be  detected  and 
removed. 

It  is  easier  for  those  who  see  more  of  the  truth  than  others 
to  make  allowances  for  those  who  see  less,  than  it  is  when  the 
positions  are  reversed,  and  therefore  controversial  bitterness 
on  the  Catholic  side  is  far  more  inexcusable  than  on  the  Pro- 
testant. Of  late,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  provocation 
has  increased.  We  are  quite  contented  to  work  with  Evan- 
gelicals and  to  help  them  in  their  non-controversial  labours  as 
&r  as  we  can,  knowing  that  faith  and  love  will  eventually  set 
all  right,  but  their  active  animosity  is  increasing,  and  is  no 
doubt  exceedingly  irritating.  When  priests  are  spending  all 
their  strength  and  means  in  working  hard  for  their  flocks,  it  is 
a  sore  trial  to  be  obliged  to  spend  money  in  litigation,  and  to 
hear  themselves  reviled  as  if  they  were  scarcely  Christians  at 
all,  while  open  blasphemy  is  supported  and  protected.  Yet, 
hard  as  it  is  to  bear,  it  must  be  borne,  and  those  who  so  attack 
us  must  be  treated  as  though  they  had  done  us  no  injury.  It 
will  become  easier  for  us  as  they  take  more  and  more  of  the 
tone  and  colour  of  the  world.  The  attacks  of  holy  men  are 
far  harder  to  bear  than  the  assaults  of  the  world,  and  give  a 
peculiar  and  very  acute  pain.  We  feel  that  they  ought  to 
love  us  and  appreciate  our  love  to  Him  Whom  we  both  adore, 
and  we  are  disappointed  as  well  as  injured.  But  from  the 
world  and  its  allies  we  expect  and  wish  nothing  else,  and  as 
Evangelicals  lose  their  Christ-like  spirit  and  are  actuated  by 
worldly  motives,  their  opposition  loses  its  sting.  But  the 
unbecoming  retort  is  too  often  forced  from  us,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  it  should  be  so.  With  Dr.  Marsh  and  his  fast-departing 
generation  we  feel  so  much  sympathy  that  we  regret  him  as 
an  opponent  for  our  own  sakes,  but  for  his  successors  we  can 
only  feel  pity  for  their  own.  The  tempers  they  show  we  should 
not  like  to  see  on  our  side,  nor  could  we  feel  other- 
wise than  ashamed  of  the  anioimt  of  work  they  consider 
themselves  called  to  do.  Xor  is  the  spirit  of  perpetually 
woiTying  and  persecuting  those  whom  you  may  nevertheless 
think  in  grievous  en*or,  one  that  it  is  adrisable  to  see  extended. 
The  World  has  exercised  its  baneful  influence,  and  deluded 
them  into  the  behef  which  they  are  wont  to  consider  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Popery,  that  the  putting  down  of  heretics 
will  suffice  as  a  substitute  for  personal  holiness.  Let  a  man 
be  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Church  Institution  and  attack 
Ritualists,  and  he  is  certain  to  be  regarded  as  a  zealous  and 
excellent  Christian.  If  Evangelicals  would  but  honestly  con- 
sider how  they  would  regard  some  of  the  acts  of  their  champions 
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if  they  had  only  been  on  the  other  side,  they  might  gain  a 
truer  estimate  of  the  way  in  which  we  must  necessarily  regard 
them,  and  no  longer  place  themselves  under  the  command  of 
Buch  leaders.  Once  they  would  have  done  so,  but  all  alike 
have  felt  the  deteriorating  influence,  and  wrong  things  do  not 
seem  to  them  wrong  any  more.  Even  in  such  a  life  as 
Dr.  Marsh's,  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  World  is  per- 
ceptible. His  disposition  was  too  sweet  and  loving  for  attacks 
upon  his  brethren,  and  the  exceedingly  repulsive  parade  of 
titled  acquaintance  and  relations  which  ^sfigures  his  biography 
is  probably  the  biographer's  fault  alone.  But  the  way  in 
which  the  errors  of  those  in  high  station  are  glossed  over  and 
even  made  a  subject  of  thanksgiving,  reveals  unconsciously  the 
force  of  these  temptations  even  on  an  upright  mind.  In  a 
younger  generation  this  evil  has  become  very  apparent.  Titles, 
fortunes,  and  aristocratic  society,  have  become  undisguised 
objects  of  pursuit.  The  work  of  the  ministry  is  sought  under 
favourable  conditions  for  partaking  of  these  advantages,  and 
**  good  society  '*  is  a  very  frequent  item  in  the  requirements  of 
an  advertising  curate  of  Evangelical  principles.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  now  for  clergymen  to  marry  women  with  money, 
and  then  retire  from  their  work.  Some  of  them  take  to  farm- 
ing and  a  country  gentleman's  life,  while  others  prefer  the 
society  of  a  watering-place,  ^-ith  or  without  a  fashionable 
chapel  or  lectureship.  And  among  others  who  continue  in 
charge  of  their  parishes,  how  many  preach  the  same  sermons 
over  and  over  again !  How  many  there  are  who  seldom  or 
never  enter  their  schools,  and  who  consider  **  social  inter- 
course "  the  best  way  of  fulfilling  pastoral  duties.  The 
carriage  and  horses,  greenhouse  and  croquet- ground,  which 
would  never  have  been  tolerated  by  such  men  as  Cecil  and 
Martyn,  are  every-day  appendages  to  the  establishment  of  an 
Evangelical  clergyman  now.  When  he  does  not  have  them, 
it  is  because  he  cannot  afford  them.  Where  now  must  we 
look  for  the  minister  of  God  whose  life  is  passed  in  weariness 
and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  fastings  often,  in  hunger 
and  thirst,  in  cold  and  nakedness  ?  Is  it  not  with  those  whose 
early  mornings  are  passed  at  the  Altar,  and  their  days  in 
ministering  individuaUy  to  the  souls  of  their  people  ?  As  it  has 
been  justly  observed,  it  is  no  use  for  Evangelicals  to  contend 
that  they  do  not  believe  in  the  Catholic  way  of  working,  and 
therefore  are  exempt,  but  they  are  bound  to  show  that  they 
make  equal  use  of  the  machmery  in  which  they  do  believe. 
They  rely  upon  sermons,  and  they  should  preach  every  day  as 
Fletcher  did,  at  any  hour  from  four  in  the  morning  till  mid- 
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nigit,  if  that  is  the  best  hope  for  their  people.  Our  priests 
are  to  be  found  at  the  Altar  as  early  as  four,  gathering  round 
them  the  working  classes,  and  they  are  not  unfrequently  in  the 
confessional  till  midnight,  accommodating  themselves  to  those 
who  have  no  other  time  to  spare.  Services  are  provided  for 
the  people  at  their  convenience,  not  at  that  of  the  parson.  But 
where  is  there  anything  answering  to  this  in  the  modem  Evan- 
gelical effort?  It  is  not  that  work  to  this  extent  is  not  in 
their  system,  for  their  earlier  men  were  bright  examples  of 
activity ;  but  it  is  that  sloth  and  self-indulgence  have,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  encrusted  a  system  which  did  not  enforce 
self-denial  as  a  simple  act  of  obedience  to  authority,  and  which 
left  out  of  sight  the  supernatural  grace  of  ordination,  given  on 
purpose  to  sustain  human  nature  in  works  beyond  its  power. 
They  have  disbelieved  in  the  gift,  and,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence,  have  ceased  to  stir  it  up  within  them.  This  dis- 
beUef  in  the  grace  of  God  and  its  objective  bestowal  lies  at 
the  root  of  much  that  is  false  in  their  system.  It  is  curious  to 
see  its  affinity  with  modem  Ultramontanism.  Dr.  Manning 
considers  our  Anglican  virtues  to  be  only  gifts  of  nature,  and 
so  the  Evangelical  considers  all  holiness  previous  to  conversion. 
We  are  told  of  Dr.  Marsh  : — 

"  Even  in  his  early  childhood  a  sensitiveness,  which  lent  an 
almost  feminine  grace  to  his  maturer  years,  was  balanced  in  its 
infantile  measure  by  the  same  stedfastness  and  power  of  self- 
sacrifice  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  character,  when 
by  the  grace  of  God  it  was  moulded  into  an  example  of  real 
manliness,  as  consisting  of  all  that  is  pure,  and  noble,  and  true, 
and  strong,  and  tender,  and  lasting." 

"  When,  by  the  grace  of  God."  *'  Grace  never  had  so 
little  to  do  for  any  character  as  for  my  William's,"  said  his 
mother  in  after  years,  in  accordance  with  this  unhappy  theory 
that  all  marks  of  holiness  previous  to  those  deepened  impres- 
sions which  are  regarded  as  a  vital  change,  were  not  o\ving 
to  the  grace  of  God.  They  realise  the  fact  that  there  must  be 
some  time  when  the  soul  changes  its  relative  state  towards 
God ;  and  not  seeing  that  the  transition  from  the  kingdom  of 
wrath  to  the  kingdom  of  grace  takes  place  in  holy  Baptism, 
they  are  forced  to  fix  its  period  for  themselves  at  some  point 
of  life  when  the  correspondence  with  grace  was  unusually 
apparent  and  sustained.  To  confound  the  commencement  of 
iSb  with  the  signs  of  its  existence,  and  of  its  development,  is 
as  unscientific  in  theology  as  it  is  in  physiology. 

We  often  do  not  perceive  the  unsoundness  of  a  building's 
walls,  until  some  attempt  to  super-add  an  upper  story  rereals 
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the  defects  in  the  masonry.  The  personal  zeal  and  holiness 
of  its  adherents  will  sustain  many  a  defective  system  in  the 
first  generation  or  two ;  but  it  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  break 
down.  The  Catholic  movement  has  shown  itself  strong  just 
where  Evangelicalism  has  shown  itself  weak.  It  has  not  been 
the  work  of  one  or  two  saintly  men,  runnmg  their  brilHant 
course  and  then  giving  way  to  a  less  devoted  and  then  again 
to  a  still  less  devoted  school.  In  learning  and  power,  no 
doubt,  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  movement  stood  pre-eminent, 
but  the  standards  of  devotion  and  hard  practical  work  have 
steadily  risen.  The  dryness  and  want  of  fervour  which  dis- 
tinguished the  early  days  of  the  movement  have  passed  away. 
Marriage  is  regarded  more  and  more  as  an  inconsistency  on 
the  part  of  men  professing  high  principles,  and  work  in  low 
neighbourhoods  is  much  more  sought  after.  As  fervour  has 
grown,  so  charity  has  grown  also.  Catholics  do  not  hold  off 
from  Evangelicals  and  dissenters  as  they  did  once,  when 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  Wilson  were  the  models  of  devotion  rather 
than  S.  Bernard  and  8.'  Gertrude,  and  when  sermons  were  in 
the  style  of  Dr.  Hook  rather  than  in  that  of  Father  Ignatius. 
We  have  recognised  the  value  of  Evangelicalism  as  a  partial 
expression  of  truth,  more  than  as  dogmatically  erroneous,  and 
we  are  content  to  work  with  them  as  far  as  we  can.  Daily 
prayers  no  longer  satisfy  us  ;  we  must  have  a  closer  and  more 
loving  intercourse  with  our  Blessed  Lord  than  prayer  and 
meditation  can  give,  and  we  feel  that  our  confessions  must  be 
more  frequent  to  fit  us  for  such  nearness  to  Him,  and  our 
warfare  with  sin  more  close  and  unsparing.  We  see  just  the 
reverse  of  all  this  in  the  Evangelical  school.  There  is  so  little 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  left  among  them  that  we  feel  the  title 
to  be  as  great  a  misnomer  as  they  do  that  of  **  Jesuit."  They 
use  the  language,  it  is  true,  that  they  learned  from  their 
instructors ;  but  negative  omissions  have  become  positive 
denials,  and  their  object  now  is  to  destroy  what  they  ignorantly 
fancy  to  be  error.  Believers  do  not  want  to  be  told  all  their 
lives  long  of  the  necessity  for  a  Saviour,  and  unbelievers  have 
heard  it  so  often  that  the  words  cease  to  have  any  meaning ; 
but  this,  with  the  errors  of  Popery,  and  a  few  distinctively 
Protestant  specialities,  form  the  sum  total  of  so-called  Evan- 
gelical teaching,  while  even  from  this  the  fire  and  the  power 
are  gone.  They  teach  these  things  because  they  passively 
believe  them,  and  not  because  they  have  been  light  shining  in 
darkness  to  themselves.  One  who  has  been  a  wicked  man 
half  his  life  is  much  better  fitted  for  an  Evangelical  teacher, 
than  one  who  has  been  brought  up  by  pious  parents  on  the 
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modem  system.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  hat  per- 
haps it  is  mainly  because  a  system  which  is  so  completely 
subjectiye  requires  the  stinging  remembrance  of  past  evil  and 
loss  to  sustain  the  powers  at  their  necessary  pitch  for  e£fect 
upon  others.  The  children  of  Evangelicals  are,  however, 
generally  but  poor  imitators  of  their  parents,  and  the  dege- 
neracy does  not  seem  likely  to  become  less. 

More  self-denial  and  more  faith  would  have  saved  them. 
The  one  would  have  kept  their  spiritual  perceptions  in  the 
acutely  sensitive  condition  needed  for  the  reception  of  truth, 
and  the  other  would  have  helped  them  to  see  beyond  the 
materialism  which  is  their  fancied  stumbling-block,  into  the 
true  nature  of  the  Divine  Order,  whereby,  with  a  God  in 
human  flesh  for  a  centre,  the  outward  and  visible  of  this 
world  is  linked  with  the  inward  and  spiritual  of  the  world  to 
come.  All  that  true  Evangelicals  love,  we  love  also ;  all  that 
is  most  wonderful  and  striking  to  them,  is  only  not  so  to  us 
because  it  is  our  every-day  food ;  all  that  sustains  them  in  life 
and  comforts  them  in  death  is  to  us  but  the  alphabet  of  our 
heavenly  science,  blessed  in  its  measure,  but  only  the  com- 
mencement of  far  more  glorious  truths.  But  while  we  see  the 
evidences  of  known  truth  not  acted  up  to,  which  are  apparent  at 
every  public  meeting,  in  the  Beport  of  the  Bitual  Commission, 
and  in  every  sermon  and  parsonage,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
absence  of  that  gift  of  faith  by  which  alone  the  transcendent 
glories  of  the  Gospel  can  be  perceived. 
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Abt.  XXV.— EECENT   SERMONS. 

1.  Sermons,    Parochial    and   Occasional.     By  the  Rev. 

Frederick  George  Lee,  D.C.L.,  Perpetual  Curate 
of  All  Saints',  Lambeth.  London :  J.  T.  Hayes, 
Lyall  Place;  and  Bosworth,  215,  Regent  Street, 
1868. 

2.  Sermons   on    Unity.     By  F.  C.  Massingberd,  M.A., 

Chancellor  of  Lincoln.     London  :  Rivingtons,  1868. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  aspect  of  Church  work  in  the  Anglican 
Communion  in  which  the  contrast  between  past  and  present 
is  more  striking  than  that  of  the  pulpit.  Not  even  the  recent 
transformation  of  some  of  our  great  Georgian  churches  in 
London — with  their  towering  three-deckers  and  obtruding 
galleries — into  buildings  fit  for  that  worship  in  which  our 
forefathers  delighted,  with  elevated  altar,  richly  adorned 
sanctuary,  and  simply  and  unobtrusively  famished  nave  for 
the  faithful;  not  even  this  creates  so  much  astonishment 
and  surprise  as  is  felt  on  comparing  the  sermons  of  the 
'*  revived  "  pulpit  with  those  which  have  preceded  them,  no 
matter  whether  their  theological  teaching  has  been  high  or 
low. 

For  it  is  not  so  much  in  their  doctrinal  contents  that  the 
contrast  creates  surprise ;  for  su<:h  a  difference  might  be 
reasonably  expected.  The  contrast  is  more  than  one  of  matter 
merely,  it  is  one  of  style  and  official  character.  There  is  a 
spirit  and  tone  about  them  which  the  others  have  not,  and 
which  no  efforts  could  ever  give  them.  No  one  can  gainsay 
the  fervour  of  the  sermons  of  the  Evangelical  school,  nor  the 
erudite  and  classical  polish  of  those  of  the  Anglican.  But  here 
we  have  something  quite  different.  The  sermons  of  the  new 
school  are  deficient  neither  in  fervour  nor  in  scholarship; 
these  qualities  they  possess  in  common  with  the  others ;  but 
they  also  have  certain  characteristics  which  the  others  have 
not. 

In  the  first  place  they  speak  "with  authority;'*  there  is 
an  air  about  them  which  is  quite  unmistak^able  in  the  witness 
which  it  bears  to  the  wholly  supernatural  character  of  the 
office  from  whence  they  proceed.  Not  only  are  things  said 
which  no  one  would  have  dreamt  of  saying  whose  theology  was 
that  of  **  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  only  "  standard,  or  that  of 
the  **  absolute  infallibility  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
the  perfection  of  the  Anglican  Episcopate/'  but  they  are  said 
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in  a  way  which  no  one  whose  belief,  if  one  may  so  call  it,  was 
a  mere  matter  of  natural  and  intellectual  conviction,  whether 
Biblical  or  otherwise,  ever  has  or  ever  will  succeed  in  imi- 
tating. There  is  an  impersonality  about  them ;  by  that  we 
mean  an  absence  of  all  conscious  suspicion  that  the  message 
delivered  is  derived  from  a  source  of  personal  discovery,  which 
at  once  distinguishes  them  from  all  preaching  which  has  for 
its  subject  any  truth  or  set  of  truths  individually  found  by 
ordinary  intellectual  processes  in  Bible  or  Prayer  Book.  The 
preacher  has  become  the  unconscious  agent  of  the  **  Living 
Voice ;"  he  speaks  as  one  having  authority,  yet  without  being 
(^pressed  by  a  direct  sense  of  having  it ;  and  hence  there  is 
an  air  about  his  preaching  which  is  completely  sui  generis^ 
and  which  forms  a  most  striking  contrast  to  all  other  attempts 
of  the  kind. 

A  second  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  revived  pulpit 
is  its  precision  of  langutige ;  there  is  here  no  vagueness,  no 
superficiality,  no  platitude ;  the  message  proclaimed  is  that  in 
which  the  supernatural  teacher  has — and  in  which  the  bap- 
tised hearer  ought  to  have — as  intuitive,  as  perspicuous,  and 
as  imhesitating  a  belief,  as  that  which  the  natural  teacher  has 
in  the  commonest  axioms  of  human  science.  And  jnst  as,  if 
a  person  is  master  of  a  scientific  fact  at  all,  he  will  be  able  to 
explain  it  in  simple  yet  definite  terms  which  leave  a  sharp  and 
decided  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  instead  of  merely 
oiling  the  mental  tablet  all  over  with  the  soothing  balsam  of 
sonorous  but  unmeaning  verbiage ;  so  as  the  doctrine  here 
taught  is  present  in  clear  and  complete  outline  to  the  preacher's 
mind,  and  has  for  him  moreover  the  simple  and  compeUing 
obligation  of  Truth,  the  language  too  announcing  it  is,  there- 
fore, equally  simple  and  uncompromising.  There  is  here  no 
mere  rhapsodising  of  religious  sentiment,  as  so  often  appears 
in  the  Evangelical  school;  still  less  is  there  the  facile 
eloquence  of  those  whose  creed  is  to  have  no  creed  at  all,  and 
who  seem  to  adopt  every  conceivable  theological  expression  of 
the  Church  for  the  sole  purpose  of  using  it  in  every  conceivable 
sense  except  the  i-ight  one.  The  language  of  the  revived 
pulpit  is  like  the  message  itself  which  it  conveys ;  it  is  the 
simple  measured  language  of  Faith,  not  the  fluency  of  self- 
formed  opinion f  nor  the  confused  Babel-cries  of  religious 
KberaHsm  and  unbelief. 

And  this  leads  us  to  a  third  characteristic.  For  as  moral 
Truth  not  merely  compels  a  speculative  assent,  but  conveys 
disciplinary  obligation  as  well,  so  here  too  we  find  the  same 
straightforward  simplioity;  the  same  unflinching  importonity 
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of  style.  Practical  applications  of  the  message  are  made, 
which  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  any  one  to  make  who 
had  not  an  intuitive,  though  wholly  unself-conscious  belief  in 
his  authority  as  the  supernatural  instrument  of  the  powers  to 
bind  and  to  loose ;  and  they  are  made  too  in  a  manner  of 
which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  pulpit  exhortations  of  other 
schools.  When  you  add  to  all  this  the  comprehensiveness 
and  variety  of  matter  at  the  conunand  of  one  who  is  deter- 
mined to  preach  the  whole  Truth,  as  well  as  those  rich  stores 
of  practical  iUuatrafion  which  are  open  to  him  who  really 
believes  in  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  the  Communion 
of  Saints,  we  have  an  amount  of  difference,  which  cannot  fail 
forcibly  to  present  itself  to  any  one  who  will  set  about  com- 
paring, even  from  a  mere  literary  point  of  view,  the  preaching 
of  the  new  school  with  that  of  any  or  of  all  English  Post- 
Eeformation  schools  which  have  preceded  it. 

The  volume  of  sermons  which  stands  first  at  the  head  of 
this  article  contains  in  a  very  powerful  degree  those  distin- 
guishing notes  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  By  all  readers 
of  this  periodical  this  volume  will  be  received  with  unusual 
interest,  as  coming  from  one  who  has  been,  in  God's  hands, 
one  of  the  chief  instnmients  in  carrying  forward  that  work  the 
progress  of  which  it  is  the  special  province  of  the  Union 
Review  to  watch  and  to  chronicle.  But  in  reality  the  volume 
requires  no  such  extraneous  recommendation,  and  even  those 
who  take  but  little  interest  in  the  formal  efforts  now  being 
made  for  Corporate  Ee-union,  and  who  regard  the  whole 
Catholic  Revival  with  suspicion,  will  find  in  it  much  to  admire 
in  its  vigour  of  thought  and  beauty  of  expression ;  whilst  those 
readers  of  it  who  do  sympathise  with  the  high  aims  and  hopes 
of  the  author  will  feel  all  the  more  thankful  that  he  has  at 
last  obtained  a  permanent  cure  in  which  his  powers  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  may  find  continuous  exercise  and  em- 
ployment, to  the  greater  glory  of  God  and  the  eternal  welfare 
of  English  souls. 

Without  entering  into  any  detailed  criticism,  which  seems 
to  us  somewhat  out  of  place  in  dealing  with  the  official  utter- 
ances of  an  accredited  messenger  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  will 
merely  state  that  this  volume  may  fairly  be  classed  in  the 
highest  rank  of  recent  publications  of  the  kind,  such  as  Mr. 
Liddon's  Oxford  Sermons,  Mr.  Carter's  Lenten  Lectures,  or 
Mr.  Orby  Shipley's  Sermons  on  Sin.  In  some  respects  it 
covers  the  ground  of  both  of  the  two  last-mentioned.  There 
is  the  same  dogmatic  precision  which  distinguishes  Mr.  Shipley's 
volume,  but,  as  in  Mr.  Garter's,  there  is  a  greater  fertiUty  of 
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illustration ;  whilst  a  richer  glow  of  poetical  feeling  is  thrown 
over  the  whole,  than  is  found,  perhaps,  in  either.  The 
language  in  many  places  quite  rises  to  the  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Carter,  though  there  is  not  that  fullness  of  meditative  power 
which  renders  his  writings  such  valuable  helps  to  Chnstian 
contemplation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  occasional 
dashes  of  the  free  and  less  conventional  style  of  rhetorical 
appeal,  which  are  so  eflfective  when  well  and  judiciously  used, 
and  which  are  almost  wholly  wanting  in  Mr.  Carter's  volume. 
And  in  general  we  mny  add  that  "Dr.  Lee's  style  differs  from 
both  Mr.  Carter's  and  Mr.  Liddon's  in  a  more  sparing  use  of 
long  and  oratorical  sentences. 

We  take  from  the  first  sermon,  **  The  Knowledge  of  God 
and  of  His  Son,"  the  following  passage,  as  a  good  illustration 
of  the  clearness* of  thought  and  vigour  of  diction  with  which 
the  volume  abounds. 

**  This  deposit  of  faith,  this  revealed  knowledge  of  *  the  only 
True  God,'  and  of  *  Jesus  Christ  Whom  He  hath  sent '  is  both 
definite  and  certain.  For  if  it  possesses  not  each  of  these  pro- 
perties, then  it  follows  that  man  cannot  believe.  For  belief  of 
necessity  implies  certainty,  and  if  there  be  no  certainty  and 
definiteness  in  the  object  of  man's  faith,  then  is  there  no  faith ; 
then  is  he  but  standing  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  doubt  and 
disbelief,  and  thus  faith  gives  place  to  opinion. 

**  However,  this  principle,  though  neither  shifting  nor  varia- 
ble, as  regards  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  for  His  message 
is  ever  definite  and  clear,  is  nevertheless  a  principle  which  in 
these  latter  times  is  too  frequently  either  ignorantly  obscured 
or  boldly  denied.  For  the  stern  facts  of  the  present  remind  us 
that  the  ages  of  faith  are  past  and  the  days  of  doubt  are  come. 
The  Divine  authority  of  the  One  True  Church  is  continually 
being  overlooked  or  rejected,  and  so  man  is  driven  to 
depend  for  illumination  and  guidance  upon  his  own  intel- 
lectual capacities,  or  his  own  innate  but  alterable  conscious- 
ness of  what  is  true  or  false.  For  what  meets  our  gaze 
at  the  present  day,  but  endless  and  perpetual  disputes,  jarring 
sects  ever  dividing  and  subdividing,  each  with  its  own  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  revealed  truth  of  the  Most  High  forced 
into  undue  prominence,  exaggerated  or  compounded  with  error ; 
each  confident  of  God's  favour,  but  all  absolutely  contradictory 
to  His  Church,  and  bitterly  inimical  either  to  other  ?  Thus, 
too,  the  frank  confession  of  Socrates  is  repeated  again  and 
again  by  many,  *  Only  one  thing  I  know,  and  that  is,  that  I 
know  nothing.' 

**  And  these  miserable  but  undoubted  facts  compel  men  to 
frame  some  theory  by  which  they  may  seem  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  the  grave  responsibilities  which  thus  lie  at  their  veiy 
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doors.  Nor  have  they  been  long  in  so  doing.  The  ancient  rule 
of  faith — quod  semper^  quod  uhique,  quod  ah  omnibus  traditum  est — 
being  forgotten  or  despised,  is  cast  away  as  useless  lumber,  or 
contemned  as  a  bygone  superstition.  The  belief  of  the  undi- 
vided Church  is  ignored  or  repudiated.  So  that  in  their  ex- 
tremity men  have  resolutely  determined  to  declare  that  there  is 
no  definite  nor  certain  doctrine  in  revelation,  and  this  perhaps 
is  the  only  dogma  which  they  care  to  maintain.  They  con- 
tinually imply  that  divine  truth  has  no  sharp  nor  definite 
outline ;  and  act  and  write  as  though  each  person  who  may 
chance  to  be  interested  in  the  subject  must  define  it  for 
himself. 

**  In  answer  to  this  it  should  ever  be  remembered  that 
knowledge,  unless  it  be  definite,  is  no  true  knowledge  at  all. 
With  uncertainty  we  may  opine  or  conjecture,  but  we  cannot 
know.  The  axioms  of  physical  science,  for  example,  are  known 
to  be  both  certain  and  clear ;  otherwise  they  could  neither  be 
apprehended  nor  argued  from.  A  mathematical  problem  which 
is  not  definite  and  plain  is  valueless.  So,  too,  in  other  cases. 
When  history  ceases  to  be  certain  it  becomes  fabulous.  And 
the  same  holds  good  as  regards  ethical  science ;  for  if  a  law  be 
not  explicit  and  definite,  it  carries  with  it  no  moral  obligation. 
If  in  its  language  one  is  not  instructed  with  distinctness  what  to 
perform  and  what  to  avoid,  what  to  do  and  what  to  leave 
undone,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  can  possess  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  conscience.  And  if  this  be  self-evident  in  reference  to 
human  knowledge,  how  much  more  so  is  it  with  regard  to 
Divine.  If,  as  we  believe.  Almighty  God  has  been  pleased  to 
reveal  to  mankind  a  knowledge  of  Himself,  then  is  that  know- 
ledge both  certain  and  definite ;  not  vague  and  indistinct,  but 
clear,  precise,  and  unchangeable.  '  This  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  might  know  Thee,  the  only  True  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
Whom  Thou  hast  sent.'  " 

The  whole  sermon  on  the  Theological  Virtues  is  again  a 
striking  instance  of  Dr.  Lee's  dogmatic  precision,  and  of  the 
happy  power  he  has  of  so  combining  the  technical  terminology 
of  the  schools  with  the  simpler  language  of  the  market,  as  to 
make  the  great  truths  of  our  religion  intelligible  to  a  mixed 
congregation,  without  allowing  their  definite  outline  to  be 
toned  down  and  lost  in  the  mist  of  English  colloquialism. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  ordinary 
Parochi^  Sermons,  being  a  selection,  more  or  less  continuous, 
of  such  weekly  or  occasional  instruction  as  the  faithful  pastor, 
who  takes  the  appointed  Gospel  as  his  text,  provides  for  his 
flock  during  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Those  parish  priests  who 
observe  Catholic  custom  in  this  respect  will  find  much  sugges- 
tive matter  for  their  own  adaptation  in  this  part  of  the  volume : 
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whilst  the  Advent  series  on  Repentance  will  also  be  found  of 
great  use  to  those  engaged  in  mission  work. 

There  are,  however,  some  sermons  in  the  book  which  will 
have  a  particular  interest  for  the  reader  of  the  Union  Review 
on  account  of  their  special  bearing  on  the  great  question 
which  is  uppermost  in  their  thoughts  and  aspirations.  We 
say  82:fecial  bearing,  for  it  is  obvious  that  every  sermon  which 
is  a  simple  announcement  of  any  portion  of  that  Gospel  which 
God's  messenger  the  Church  reveals  to  us,  has  in  a  general 
sense  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  Re-union  movement,  no 
matter  what  its  immediate  subject.  The  sermons,  however, 
on  the  "  Progress  of  the  Church,'*  "  The  CathoUc  Revival," 
"  The  Vam  Oblation,"  and  "  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God," 
have,  as  their  titles  would  indicate,  a  special  reference  to  the 
Re^union  movement. 

When  this  article  is  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  the 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Union  of  Christendom  will 
have  nearly  completed  the  first  year  of  its  second  decade. 
Founded  on  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Mother  of  God 
in  1857,  it  has  been  gradually  adding  every  year  to  its  mem- 
bers, till  at  present  there  are  about  eleven  thousand  who  have 
entered  into  its  holy  obligations  and  who  recite  daily  the 
appointed  Collect  and  Pater  Noster,  and  who,  if  priests,  ofier 
tne  Holy  Sacrifice  periodically  with  the  Society's  intention. 
That  intention,  it  should  ever  be  remembered,  is  a  very  simpU^ 
though  a  comprehensive  one,  and  must  not  be  taken  to  mean 
more  than  it  really  does  mean.  The  object  of  it  is  simply  that  of 
prayer  for  the  uniting  together  in  the  bonds  of  Visible  Union 
all  those  who  have  been  baptised  with  water  in  the  Name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is,  therefore, 
obvious  that  all  may  join  the  Society,  who  profess  to  believe 
at  all  in  Visibility  as  a  mark  of  the  Church  ;  and  in  Visible 
Unity  as  a  proper  object  of  the  prayers  of  the  baptised.  Only 
those,  therefore,  are  excluded  from  joining  it,  whose  idea  of 
Christ's  Church  is  that  of  an  invisible  community  of  "the 
predestined,"  bound  together  simply  and  solely  by  a  conscious 
belief  in  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  their  own  hearts. 
These,  of  course,  rejecting  all  idea  of  visible  government  or 
ordinance  as  essential  notes  of  Christ's  Church,  cannot  with 
any  due  regard  to  the  meaning  of  words  be  asked  to  join  with 
us  in  prayers  for  the  restoration  of  Visible  Unity.  But, 
with  this  exception,  all  are  free  to  join ;  no  man  is  pledged 
to  anything  beyond  the  mere  desire,  expressed  in  prayer 
through  the  merits  of  the  One  Victim  for  the  consolida- 
tion of   the  baptised  into   One  Visible  Communion  of   the 
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Faithful.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  way  or  means :  no  sub- 
scription is  demanded  to  this  or  that  theory  of  Re-union  :  all 
that  is  left  in  God's  hands.  Of  course  each  member  of  the 
A.  P.  U.  C.  as  an  individual  Christian^  responsible  to  God  as 
an  intelligent  and  baptized  being,  must  have  his  own  opinion 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  this  visible  Communion  and  the  true 
means,  imder  God,  of  bringing  it  about.  But  as  a  Member  of 
the  A.P.U.C.  he  has  no  such  opinion  :  his  duty  as  a  member 
of  the  Society  is  simply  that  common  duty  in  which  all  unite 
and  without  which  this  or  that  subsidiary  scheme,  be  it  the 
true  one  or  not,  can  never  be  brought  to  its  fulfilment,  the 
duty,  namely,  of  prayer  offered  through  the  merits  of  the 
mediating  Victim.  The  power,  therefore,  of  the  agency  now 
at  w  ork  in  Christendom  to  effect  this  end  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  actual  numerical  strength  of  the  Society  itself,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  for  each  person  who  formally  belongs  to  it,  there 
are  many  more  who,  without  belonging  to  it,  nevertheless  really 
fulfil  its  intentions.  Every  Boman  priest  as  he  stands  daily 
at  the  Altar  recites  the  very  Collect  of  the  Society  at  the  time 
he  makes  his  Communion ;  and  there  is  not,  one  would  think, 
a  single  believer  in  Christ's  Church  as  a  Visible  Kingdom^  be 
he  Boman,  Greek,  or  Anglican,  who,  if  his  Christianity  be 
anything  more  than  a  form,  does  not  pray  daily  for  the  "  good 
estate  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  that  it  may  be  so  guided  and 
governed  by  Thy  good  Spirit,  that  all  who  profess  and  call 
themselves  Christians  may  be  led  into  the  way  of  truth,  and 
hold  the  faith  in  unity  of  spirit  and  in  the  bond  of 
peace,"  still  there  is  no  denying  that  prayer,  when  it  assumes 
a  corporate  aspect,  and  is  the  result  of  a  definite  pledge,  is 
more  real,  more  fervent,  and  therefore,  throu^  the  merits  of 
Christ,  more  efficacious,  than  when  such  mutual  obligation 
does  not  exist,  or,  if  existing,  is  of  such  an  extensive  and 
universal  character,  as  to  run  the  danger  of  beiog  discharged 
perfunctorily,  or  even  not  at  all.  All  honour  therefore  be].to  him 
who  has  been  God's  instrument  in  bringing  this  society  into 
existence,  and  in  organising  it  throughout  its  now  eleven  yeard 
of  increase  and  developments  For  the  Society  represents  the 
highest  aspect  of  the  whole  Be-union  movement ;  that  in  which 
we  are  most  brought  to  realise  its  swpematural  character,  and 
that,  too,  m  which  the  greatest  number  can  unite  vrithout 
any  misgiving,  or  any  compromise  to  schemes  of  detail  which 
they  are  not  yet  prepared  to  advocate.  And  when  we  look 
back  on  these  eleven  years,  when  we  measure  the  progreiss  of 
that  Catholic  Bitual,  for  instance,  which  only  then,  be  it 
remembered,  after  the  ''  Liddell  and  Westerixm  "  judgment, 
1868.  2  o 
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took  its  rise : — when  we  contrast  the  frequent  daily  Mass,  and 
the  full  and  majestic  note  to  wliich  our  congregations  sing  the 
great  Eucharistic  Hymns  of  the  Church,  with  the  monthly 
Communion  and  casual  inculcation  of  the  R^al  Presence  from 
the  pulpit,  which  were  considered  the  ne  phis  ultra  at  the 
time  of  the  Denison  case ;  and  when  we  contrast,  too,  the 
Poole  and  Boyne  Hill  cases  ^dth  such  a  notice  as  that 
appended  below,  and  the  practical  compliance  with  it;  *  who 
can  say  that  the  prayers  of  the  A.  P.  U.  C.  have  not  been 
carried  by  the  angels  of  God  into  heaven  and  there  been 
mingled  with  the  intercessions  of  those  to  whom  the  once 
*'  Island  of  the  Saints  *'  is  specialy  dear, — above  all  with 
those  of  her  on  whose  birthday  we  annually  commemorate 
the  founding  of  the  Association. 

The  Sermons  before  us  are,  however,  a  proof  that  the 
thanks  of  the  members  of  the  A.P.U.C.  are  due  to  Dr.  Lee, 
not  only  for  his  direct  work  in  the  Association  as  its  organising 
Secretary,  but  also  for  his  boldness  in  vindicating  and  main- 
taining in  his  own  pulpit  those  truths  which  the  heart  of  the 
English  people  must  be  brought  to  recognise  before  any  hopes 
of  Re-union  can  be  entertained.  The  Sermon  on  "Mary  the 
Mother  of  God"  has  been  published,  we  see,  separately,  and 
will,  we  hope,  have  a  large  circulation.  The  attack  which  is 
now  everywhere  being  made  upon  the  Church  of  Christ  is  of 
course  a  direct  assault  upon  the  Divinity  of  our  Blessed  Lord 
Himself,  and  the  truth  and  office  of  His  Incarnation.  But  it 
seems  to  be  an  axiom  almost  of  theological  science  that  where 
truth  is  opposed,  the  way  to  meet  it  is  not  by  counter-assertion 
of  that  same  truth  itself,  but  by  inculcating  some  other  collateral 
truth  logically  fiecessary  to  it.  Thus,  as  Dr.  Lee  has  well 
pointed  out  in  the  Sermon  in  question,  the  earlier  heresies  in 
connection  with  the  Incarnation  were  met  (1)  theoretically  by 
definitions  of  the  office  of  Mary  and  of  her  position  and 
prerogatives  in  the  economy  of  grace,  and  (2)  practkally  by  an 
increase  of  devotion  to  her  Blessed  Person.  And  in  this 
procedure  there  is  a  sequence  and  connection  of  theological 
thought  and  fact  which  would  seem  to  face  us  at  the  very  outset 
of  Revelation.    For  as  the  womsLU  first  fell,  then  the  man  ;  so 

*  Saint  Alban  the  Martyr,  Holbom. 
A  Priest  wiU  attend  in  the  Sacristy  to  hear  Confessions  at  the  following 
times : — 
Wednesday,  10  a.m.  to  12.     2.80  p.m.  to  7.45  p.m.,  and  after  Evening 

Service. 
Friday,  2  to  6.  p.m. 

Saturday  and  Eves  of  Festivals,  10  a.m.  to  12.80.    2.30  to  7.45  p.m. 
and  after  Evening  Bervice. 
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also  the  woman  must  first  rise,  and  then  the  man,  not  only 
objectively,  in  the  order  of  fact,  but  subjectively  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  faithful.  Had  not  the  first  Eve  disobeyed, 
the  human  race  had  never  stood  in  need  of  a  Redeemer ; 
had  not  the  second  Eve  obeyed,  it  could  never — so  far  as 
God's  purposes  have  been  revealed  to  us — have  obtained  one. 
To  speak  of  Mary  as  our  co-Redemptress  is  therefore  no 
mere  devotional  figure  of  speech  ;  it  is  as  strictly  and  literally 
true  that  we  owe  our  redemption  to  Mary,  as  it  is  that  we 
owe  it  to  Jesus,  only  it  is  true  in  a  different  sense.  Mary  is 
the  cause  of  our  redemption  in  the  same  sense  as  Eve  was 
the  cause  of  our  Fall ;  that  is,  she  was  the  original  and 
necessary,  though  not  the  immediate  cause  of  it.  For  had 
Eve  alone  disobeyed  and  not  Adam  with  her,  the  eflfects  of 
that  disobedience  would  have  been  confined,  as  it  would  appear, 
to  her,  and  not  have  extended  to  the  human  race :  she  would 
have  been  the  sole  dark  spot  in  a  world  of  glory.  And  just 
so,  had  Mary  alone  been  bom  without  Jesus,  and  had  shown 
to  the  world  that  perfect  example  of  humility,  purity,  and 
absolute  conformity  to  the  will  of  God  which  she  has  shown, 
she  would  have  been  the  one  bright  spot  in  a  world  of  woe, 
"  our  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast,"  but  could  not  have  saved 
the  race.  Nevertheless,  she  was  necessary  to  our  redemption 
in  the  order  of  fact ;  and  so  too  she  continues  to  be  necessary 
to  our  acceptance  of  it  in  the  order  of  ideas.  For  all  Church 
history  has  shown  that  (1)  theoretically  a  full  and  unflinching 
belief  in  her  oflSce  and  prerogatives,  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  clear  perception  of  those  of  her  Divine  Son,  and  that  (2) 
practically  those  only  advance  in  devotional  fervour  to  our 
Blessed  Lord,  who  seek  a  union  with  His  Sacred  Heart  through 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary : — 

"  For  oh !  how  can  I  love  thy  Son, 
Sweet  Mother,  if  I  love  not  thee?  ** 

Rightly,  therefore,  does  the  Church  in  the  Antiphon  call  the 
blessed  Virgin  the  "destroyer  of  heresies.*'  The  threatened 
enmity  was  ever  to  be  "between  the  woman  and  the  serpent." 
And  iiiat  is  why  the  attacks  of  the  Father  of  Lies  on  Jesus 
Christ  have  ever  been  met  by  pointing  to  the  Eve  whose 
obedience  defeated  him ;  and  it  is  by  live  coals  of  devotion, 
siuktched  from  the  altar  of  the  Mother  of  Mercy,  that  the  "love 
waxed  cold  by  reason  of  iniquity  "  has  ever  been  kindled  into 
new  life.  "Ave!"  "Salve!"  "Memorare!"  are  the 
watchwords  of  both  Church  and  individual,  when  the  waters 
of  sin  and  unbelief  are  rising  around. 

To  those,  then,  who  have  realised  this  truth  and  recognised 
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its  application  at  various  stages  of  Church  History,  it  will  be 
no  matter  of  surprise  that  just  at  this  present  crisis  of  the 
never-ending  war  between  the  Church  and  the  World,  a  new 
star  should  have  arisen  in  the  firmament  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  one  whose  rays  were  long  ago  perceived  by  doctors 
and  saints  in  intermittent  flashes,  but  which  has  now  for  the 
first  time  been  brought  into  ceaseless  view  and  made  visible  to 
the  eye  of  each  baptised  member  of  Christ,  to  be  his  beacon- 
light  in  the  tempest  now  fast  gathering  around  him.  Dr.  Lee 
nowhere  alludes  in  his  sermon  to  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
totidem  verbis,  doubtless  fi*om  a  desire  to  avoid  that  which  has 
been  in  England  so  almost  universally  misunderstood,  and  tbe 
proper  and  full  explanation  of  which  could  hardly  be  given  in 
the  course  of  a  single  sermon.  His  expressions,  however, 
ibre  nowhere  inconsistent  with  a  full  belief  in  this  (for  these 
days)  "most  wholesome  and  necessary  doctrine."  We  say  most 
wholesome  and  necessarj ;  for  a  right  nnderBtandii>/of  it. 
involving  as  it  does  a  full  and  clear  recognition  of  nearly  every 
separate  detail  of  the  Faith  in  connection  with  the  Fall  and 
Begeneration  of  mankind,  is,  to  say  nothing  else,  a  most 
efficacious  antidote  and  remedy  for  aU  that  fast  and  loose 
theology,  that  hazy  and  promiscuous  habit  of  thought  and 
speech  so  common  in  our  day,  and  which  argues  complete 
ignorance  of  those  primary  facts  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  system  of  revealed  tnith.  And  if  those  too,  who, 
though  teaching  a  Gospel  of  Christ  of  their  own  making,  aro 
still  sincere  in  their  love  to  His  Person,  and  are  determined 
amid  all  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  our  day  to  chng  to  Him, 
only  knew  how  wonderfully  His  unapproachable  dignity,  His 
incomparable  attributes  are  set  ofi",  so  to  speak,  in  heightened 
contrast  against  those  of  His  Blessed  Mother  by  the  fact  of  her 
Immaculate  Conception,  and  her  need,  notwithstanding  this 
fact,  of  a  Saviour,  they  would  at  once  see  in  it  **the  anchor 
sure  and  stedfast,'*  with  which  the  Divine  Teacher  has  fur- 
nished the  Church  in  this,  as  many  think,  her  last  terrible 
struggle  with  the  powers  of  evil.  "The  shield  of  Faith  "  is 
indeed  to  be  the  weapon  with  which  we  are  to  quench  the 
fiery  darts  of  the  adversary,  but  as  the  darts  are  those  of  the 
nineteenth  centuty,  so  must  the  shield  be.  If  wo  therefore 
wish  our  shield  to  be  impervious,  let  us  hasten  to  add  tliis  new 
fold  to  its  thickness,  and  in  all  our  acts  of  faith  let  us  not 
forget  to  include  our  belief  in  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Mother  of  God. 

If  Dr.  Lee's  Sermons  have  a  positive  value  in  their  bear- 
ing on  the  Ee-union  question,  those  of  Chancellor  Massingberd 
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have  an  equal  value  of  a  negative  kind.  If  the  former  point 
out  the  way  to  Unity,  by  setting  forth  Catholic  Truth,  the 
latter  point  out  more  forcibly  the  need  of  it,  by  dwelling  upon 
the  growing  dangers  of  the  age  and  the  spread  of  the  Anti- 
christian  spirit  all  over  the  world.  Mr.  Massingberd  has  not  yet 
arrived  at  Dr.  Lee*s  stage  of  thought  on  these  subjects.  The 
road  however  is  the  same.  The  longing  for  Unity  is  genuine 
and  sincere;  and  expressed,  too,  not  only  earnestly,  but  clearly 
and  intelligibly.  There  is  the  same  hope,  the  same  expectant 
waiting,  though  not  yet  gladdened  by  those  visions  of  dawn, 
which,  however  faint,  are  still  really  visible  to  those  who  have 
mounted  higher  on  the  same  path.  ''Union  with  the  Greek 
Church,  not  with  Rome,"  is  the  Chancellor's  ne  plvs  ultra  at 
present.  May  his  Sermons  have  had  the  effect  of  leading  hia 
hearers  even  thus  far,  for  they  will  most  assuredly  not  stop 
there  long !  The  volume,  in  addition  to  Four  Sermons  on 
Unity  (three  preached  at  Lincoln  and  one  at  Oxford)  contains 
two  interesting  Lectures,  one  on  Beligious  Societies  and 
another  akin  to  it  on  Wesley,  to  a  possible  reception  of  whose 
followers  in  the  Church  allusion  is  made  in  one  of  the  Sermons. 
The  volume  will  naturally  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  many 
who  would  be  too  frightened  to  read  a  Sermon  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Directorium.  May  it  too  in  its  measure  do  the  holy  and 
peaceful  work  intended  by  it ! 

G.  F.  C. 
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No.  VI.— Mb,  MacOoll*s  Exposure  op  the  Anglo-Continental 

Society. 

We  copy  the  following  important  letter  from  the  Giuirdian  of 
August  6,  1868  :— 

Sir, — I  read,  some  years  ago,  an  essay  by  Mr.  Meyrick  on 
the  **  Theory  of  Equivocation,"  and  his  letter  to  this  week's 
Guardian  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  has  mastered  that  theory 
in  all  its  bearings. 

I  said  that  the  Anglo-Oontinental  Society  was  bringing  dis- 
credit on  the  English  Church  by  connecting  itself  with  men  of 
bad  character  in  Italy.  Mr.  Meyrick  repHed  that  I  "  probably 
alluded  "  to  a  certain  person  who  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Anglo- 
Continental  Society  ;  and  that  with  respect  to  him  the  charge  of 
immorality,  which  had  been  made  against  him,  was  ''  baseless." 
And  then,  in  order  to  discredit  my  testimony,  Mr.  Meyrick  quoted 
an  impudent  libel  upon  **  six  or  eight  English  Priests,"  with  an 
oblique  hint  that  I  was  one  of  them.  Mr.  Meyrick  made  this 
quotation  from  **  a  Neapolitan  journal ;"  but  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  tell  your  readers  that  the  journal  in  question  was 
in  his  oicn  pay,  and  had  for  its  editor  the  very  man  whose 
character  was  in  dispute. 

I  met  Mr.  Meyrick's  letter  with  a  plain  statement  of  facts, 
and  this  he  characterises  as  '*  totally  untrue,"  and  declares  that 
I  am  **  misinformed  on  every  point  regarding  which  I  profess  to 
give  information  to  your  readers."     Let  us  see. 

I  said  that  the  editor  of  the  Emai\cri)atorc  CattoUco  and  Pre- 
sident of  the  Societd Emancipatrice  was  "a  renegade  Dominican 
Priest ;"  and  as  a  proof  of  that  assertion  I  mentioned  that  he 
had  practically  abjured  not  only  his  monastic  vows,  but  even 
his  character,  by  assuming  the  garb  and  address  of  a  layman. 
Mr.  Meyrick  replies  that  **  Signer  Prota  is  not  a  renegade,"  but 
**  an  Italian  Churchman,"  **  striving  to  reform  his  Church  from 
within,  on  the  basis  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  Catholic  Creeds,  the 
Catholic  Councils,  and  Catholic  antiquity."     Let  Mr.  Meyrick 
show  me  from  any  of  these  sources  a  sentence  or  syllable  which 
indicates   that   **  CathoHc  antiquity "   regarded   a   Priest   who 
broke  his  monastic  vows  and  abjured  his  clerical  character  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  renegade,  and  I  will  admit  his  right 
to  monopolise  the  virtue  of  **a  calm  judgment."     Till  then  I 
shall  continue  to  consider  **  Signer  Prota  "  a  renegade.     But  I 
am  glad  that  Mr.  Meyrick  has  avowed  so  plainly  the  character 
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of  the  reformation  which  he  is  seeking  to  bring  abont  in  Italy. 
It  is  well  that  the  supporters  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society 
should  be  aware  that  they  are  doing  their  best  to  reform  the 
Italian  Priesthood  by  simply  abolishing  it. 

So  much  for  my  first  **  totally  untrue  "  statement. 

I  made  one  mistake  in  my  last  letter,  which,  however, 
rather  strengthens  than  weakens  my  charge  against  the  Anglo- 
Continental  Society,  as  I  shall  presently  show.  I  represented 
the  grant  which  has  been  withdrawn  from  Prota  as  made  by  the 
Anglo-Continental  Society.  On  reflection,  however,  I  began  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  obtaining  from 
Naples  the  true  account  of  the  matter.  I  found  that  my  mis- 
givings were  well-founded  ;  and  you,  Mr.  Editor,  will  bear  me 
witness  that  I  sent  you  a  correction  of  my  mistake  four  days 
before  Mr.  Meyrick*s  letter  appeared ;  though,  as  you  were 
pressed  for  space,  you  were  obliged  to  postpone  its  insertion  till 
this  week.  Of  this  mistake  Mr.  Meyrick  has  greedily  availed 
himself,  and  by  dexterously  brealang  it  up  into  parts,  has 
manufactured  several  mistakes  out  of  one. 

And  now  I  will  show  Mr.  Meyrick  that  his  correction  of  my 
mistake  makes  his  case  even  worse  than  I  represented  it. 

The  representative  in  Naples  of  a  society  of  English  Church- 
men, including  several  dignitaries  of  the  English  Church — the 
Dean  of  Chester,  I  think,  among  them — ^found  it  necessary,  for 
the  fair  fame  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  cut  off  all  connec- 
tion with  Prota.  He  sent  an  account  of  the  whole  matter  home 
to  the  Society  in  England,  which,  having  examined  into  the 
facts,  deliberately  endorsed  his  decision.  Mr.  Meyrick  then  came 
forward,  threw  the  aegis  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society  over 
the  character  of  Prota,  set  at  defiance  the  remonstrance  of  all 
the  Churchmen  at  Naples,  who  were  living  on  the  spot  and 
had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  circumstances,  and 
still  persists  in  subsidising  Prota  and  his  crew,  and  belauding 
them  in  the  Eeports  of  the  Anglo- Continental  Society.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Meyrick  went  out  of  his  way  to  commit,  as 
far  as  he  could,  the  Church  of  England  to  the  doings  of  a  man 
whose  only  recommendation  is  that  he  is  a  clever  and  unscru- 
pulous controversialist.  The  letter  which  you  have  just  pub- 
lished from  the  British  Chaplain  at  Naples  shows  how  much 
credit  is  due  to  the  infamous  fabrications  of  Signor  Prota.  It 
also  gives  your  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  who  is  more 
open  to  the  taunt  of  acting  in  a  **  hasty  way,'*  and  **  asserting 
as  facts  things  that  he  cannot  know  " — Mr.  Meyrick  or  I.  I 
am  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Meyrick,  in  spite  of  all  he  knows, 
does  not  scruple  to  tout  for  subscribers  to  Prota's  paper. 

Mr.  Meyrick  says  "  the  British  Chaplain  at  Naples  is  not 
and  never  has  been  'a  friend  of  the  Anglo-Continental 
Society.*  **    The  British  Chaplain  and  I  do  not  agree  on  all 
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points,  and  among  the  points  on  which  we  differ  might  probably 
be  included  the  best  mode  of  helping  on  a  reformation  in  Italy. 
But  he  is  an  earnest  Churchman,  anxious  to  promote  a  refor- 
mation in  Italy,  jealous  for  the  honour  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  doings  of 
the  so-called  reforming  Priests  at  Naples.  He  wishes  well  to 
the  cause  which  the  Anglo-Continental  Society  professes  to  aid ; 
but  he  loves  the  Church  of  England  too  well  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  a  Society  which  is  making  the  Church  of  England  a 
proverb  of  derision  among  thoughtful  Italians. 

Mr.  Meyrick's  laboured  witticism  on  a  misprint  in  my  letter 
is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  note  which  you  were  so  good  as 
to  append  to  the  letter. 

"Prota,"  says  Mr.  Meyrick,  "is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
personally  *  in  the  pay  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society.'  " 

Mr.  Meyrick  must  excuse  me  for  saying  that  he  is  taking 
refuge  in  a  quibble.  The  money  is  given  to  Prota  as  a  subsidy 
to  the  Emamipatare  Cattolico.  But  Prota  is  the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Emancipatore  Cattolico,  and  therefore  the 
money  is  given  to  him ;  and,  in  matter  of  fact,  he  disposes  of  it 
as  he  pleases. 

I  have  a  good  deal  more  to  say  on  this  subject,  but  I  shall 
reserve  it  for  another  letter.  Meanwhile  let  me  beg  Mr. 
Meyrick  to  keep  to  the  points  at  issue  between  us.  They  are 
these : — 

1.  English  Churchmen  at  Naples,  including  the  British 
Chaplain,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  facts,  stopped  a  grant 
which  they  had  made  to  the  staff  of  the  Emancipatore  Cattolico ; 
and  one  of  the  reasons  of  their  so  acting  was  the  discovery 
that  Prota  had  misappropriated  part  of  the  grant  to  his  own 
personal  use.  Prota  admitted  this  misappropriation  in  a  letter 
which  I  saw. 

2.  Prota  was  employed  by  the  Government  to  distribute 
some  fimds,  and  he  lost  that  appointment. 

8.  Prota  and  his  editorial  staff  had  free  quarters,  by  the 
favour  of  the  Syndicate  of  Naples,  in  the  Convent  S.  Domenico 
Maggiore.  Here  Prota  was  for  some  time  in  the  habit  of  giving 
devotional  tea-parties  to  the  friends  of  Eeformation  in  Italy. 
The  company  were  attended  to  by  a  female  in  a  Garibaldian 
jacket.  Some  of  the  visitors  expressed  their  siiri)rise  at  the 
apparition  of  a  resident  female  among  a  band  of  reforming 
monks.  But  Prota  assured  them  that  the  Garibaldina  was 
the  wife  of  the  convent  porter,  and  a  most  excellent  woman. 
Some  time  after  this,  however,  a  street  fracas  took  place,  of 
which  this  most  excellent  woman  was  the  heroine,  and  she 
had  to  appear  before  the  police-court,  when  it  turned  out 
that  she  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  the  wife  of  the  convent 
porter. 
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4.  The  Syndicate  of  Naples  was  at  last  constrained,  for  the 
credit  of  the  muncipality,  to  expel  Prota  and  the  whole  staff  of 
Emancipatore  Cattolko  from  their  free  quarters  in  S.  Domenico 
Maggiore.  Your  readers  will  appreciate  the  significance  of  this 
strong  measure  when  I  tell  them  that  the  Emancipatore  Cattolko 
was  an  eager  supporter  of  the  Government,  and  that  its  editor 
is  a  very  clever  writer. 

5.  Mr.  Meyrick  knew  all  these  facts,  as  he  admits,  ''  two 
years  "  ago.  And  yet  he  did  not  hesitate,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society,  to  put  up  Lord  Harrowby  to 
denounce,  in  language  not  usually  current  among  gentlemen, 
all  who  ventured  to  expose  any  of  the  underhand  doings  of  the 
society.  I  read  Lord  Harrowby's  speech  at  Naples  with  extreme 
amazement,  and  it  convinced  me  that  the  Eeports  of  the  Anglo- 
Continental  Society  are  utterly  untrustworthy.  I  spent  more 
than  three  months  at  Naples  last  winter,  and  I  declare,  as  the 
result  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  the  last  published  Report  of 
Mr.  Meyrick' s  agent  in  that  city  is  a  ludicrous  romance  and 
that  is  the  opinion  of  all  Church-people  at  Naples. 

Li  short,  I  went  abroad  predisposed  in  favour  of  the  Anglo- 
Continental  Society,  and  I  returned  to  England  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  good  (if  any)  which  it  does  is  infinitesimal ;  the 
mischief  certain  and  incalculable. 

And  now  I  call  on  Mr.  Meyrick  to  produce  evidence  on  the 
strength  of  which  he  affirms  that  the  scandals  in  connection 
with  Prota  **  are  an  invention  of  the  enemy  to  discredit  an 
able  writer  and  reformer.**     Who  is  "  the  enemy  ?  '* 

M.  MaoColl. 

July  80,  1868. 


No.  Vn. — The  QEoumenioal  Council. 

[The  publication  of  the  Pontifical  Bull  convoking  an  (Eeu- 
menical  Council  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the 
8th  of  Dec,  1869 — ^the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception — 
took  place  on  the  30th  of  June,  in  the  atrium  of  the  Vatican 
Basilica.  The  College  of  Apostolic  Prothonotaries,  accom- 
panied by  a  Pontifical  Chamberlain  and  the  Apostolic  mes- 
sengers, were  present  at  the  ceremony.  One  of  the  Protho- 
notaries ascended  a  pulpit  erected  near  the  great  gate  of  the 
Basilica,  his  colleagues  sitting  within,  and,  after  a  fanfare  of 
trumpets,  read  aloud  the  Pontifical  Bull  of  Convocation,  two 
copies  of  which  were  afterwards  affixed  by  the  messengers  to 
the  columns  of  the  principal  entrance.  The  text  of  the  Ponti- 
fical Bull  is  as  follows :] 
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"  Pius,  BUJwp,  Sei*vant  of  the  Servants  of  God,  for 'Future 

Memory. 

"  The  Only-begotten  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father,  ont  of  the 
great  love  which  He  bore  us,  descended  from  His  celestial 
throne  in  order  to  redeem,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  whole 
human  race  from  the  yoke  of  sin,  and  from  bondage  to  Satan 
and  the  darkness  of  error,  into  which,  by  the  fault  of  their  first 
parents,  they  had  long  since  miserably  fallen.  And  He,  not 
declining  from  the  paternal  glory,  was  bom  of  the  Immaculate 
and  Most  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  and  manifested  His  doctrine  and 
the  rule  of  life  brought  from  heaven,  attesting  it  with  so  many 
excellent  works,  and  giving  Himself  up  as  an  Offering  for  us 
and  as  a  Victim  to  God  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  And  having 
vanquished  death.  He,  before  ascending  into  heaven  to  sit  upon 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  sent  His  Apostles  into  the  world 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  and  gave  to  them  the 
power  of  ruling  the  Church  purchased  by  His  Own  Blood,  and 
thus  constituted  what  is  the  column  and  firmament  of  truth ; 
and,  enriched  by  celestial  treasures,  shows  the  certain  path  of 
salvation,  and  the  light  of  true  doctrine  to  all  people.  In  order, 
then,  that  the  government  of  the  Church  should  ever  be  main- 
tained in  a  right  and  well-ordered  course,  and  that  the  whole 
Ohristian  world  should  uphold  one  sole  faith,  doctrine,  charity, 
and  communion,  He  promised  His  aid  unto  the  end  of  time, 
and  chose  Peter,  whom  He  declared  to  be  Prince  of  the  Apostles, 
His  Vicar  on  earth,  and  head  foundation  and  centre  of  the 
Church ;  so  that,  invested  with  this  rank  and  honour,  and  with 
amplitude  of  chief  and  full  authority,  power,  and  jurisdiction, 
he  should  feed  the  sheep  and  the  lambs,  confirm  the  brethren, 
rule  the  Universal  Church,  and  be  the  gatekeeper  of  heaven, 
and  arbiter  to  bind  and  to  loose ;  the  effect  of  his  judgments 
remaining  unaltered  in  heaven. 

"And  that  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Church  and  her 
government  might  remain  perpetually  immutable,  therefore  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  successors  of  St.  Peter,  sittmg  in  this  same 
Boman  chair  of  Peter,  inherit  and  possess,  in  full  vigour,  the 
very  same  supreme  authority,  jurisdiction,  and  primacy  of  Peter 
over  the  whole  Church. 

"  Hence  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  using  their  pastoral  care  and 
authority  over  the  whole  flock  of  the  Lord  divmely  intrusted  to 
them  by  Christ  Himself  in  the  person  of  the  blessed  Peter, 
have  spared  no  fatigue  in  making  every  possible  provision  in 
order  that  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun  all  people  and  all 
nations  should  have  knowledge  of  the  evangelical  doctrine, 
and,  by  walking  in  the  way  of  tnith  and  justice,  attain  eternal 
life. 

''It  is  known  to  all  with  what  unwearing  care  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  have  sought  to  preserve  the  deposit  of  the  faith,  the 
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discipline  of  the  Clergy  and  their  holy  and  learned  teachings, 
and  the  sanctity  and  dignity  of  matrimony,  and  to  promote 
and  extend  the  education  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  to  foster 
the  religion  and  piety  of  the  people  and  virtuous  manners,  to 
defend  justice,  and  to  assure  the  tranquillity,  order,  prosperity, 
and  rights  of  civil  society.  Nor  have  the  Pontiffs  omitted, 
when  they  have  deemed  it  useful,  especially  in  times  of  great 
perturbation  and  calamity  for  our  most  holy  religion  and  jcivil 
society,  to  convoke  General  Councils,  to  the  end  that,  by  con- 
sulting with  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  world  whom  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  appointed  to  rule  the  Lord's  Church,  they 
might  by  their  united  strength  providentially  and  wisely  ordain 
all  those  things  that  would  chiefly  serve  to  define  the  dogmas 
of  the  faith,  dispel  error  already  propagated,  or  that  might 
thenceforward  be  propagated,  illustrate  and  elucidate  doctrine, 
uphold  and  reform  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  correct  the  cor- 
rupt manners  of  peoples. 

**  It  is  already  known  and  manifest  to  all  how  horrible  a 
tempest  now  agitates  the  Church,  and  what  grievous  ills  afflict 
civil  society.  The  Catholic  Church,  her  salutary  doctrine,  her 
venerated  power,  and  the  supreme  authority  of  this  Apostolic 
See  are  opposed  and  set  at  nought  by  the  bitter  enemies  of  God 
and  man.  All  sacred  things  are  contemned,  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty is  plundered.  Bishops  and  honoured  men  attached  to  the 
Divine  ministry  and  men  distinguished  for  their  Catholic  senti- 
ments are  troubled  in  every  way,  and  religious  families  sup- 
pressed. Impious  books  of  every  kind,  pestilent  journals,  and 
multitudinous  and  most  pernicious  sects  are  spread  abroad  on 
all  sides.  The  education  of  the  unhappy  young  is  nearly  every- 
where withdrawn  from  the  Clergy,  and,  what  is  worse,  is  in 
many  places  confided  to  masters  of  impiety  and  error.  Thus, 
to  our  poignant  grief,  and  that  of  all  good  men,  and  with 
mischief  to  souls  that  can  never  be  sufficiently  deplored,  impiety 
and  corruption  of  manners  have  everywhere  propagated  them- 
selves, and  there  prevails  an  unbridled  license  and  a  contagion 
of  depraved  opinions  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  vices  and  immo- 
ralities, and  so  great  a  violation  of  Divine  and  human  laws, 
that  not  only  our  most  holy  religion,  but  human  society  also, 
is  thereby  miserably  disturbed  and  afflicted.  In  the  heavy 
accumulation  of  calamities  whereby  our  heart  is  thus  oppressed, 
the  supreme  pastoral  charge  confided  to  us  requires  that  we 
should  ever  increasingly  exert  our  strength  to  repair  the  ruin 
of  the  Church,  to  heal  the  souls  of  the  Lord's  flock,  and  to 
repel  the  assaults  and  fatal  attempts  of  those  who  strive  to 
uproot  from  their  foundation,  if  that  were  possible,  both  the 
Church  and  civil  society.  And  truly,  by  the  help  of  God,  from 
the  commencement  of  our  Pontificate,  we,  conscious  of  our 
solemn  obUgation,  have  never  ceased  to  raise  our  voice  in  our 
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oonsistorial  allocntions  and  Apostolic  letters,  and  to  defend 
constantly  by  every  effort  the  cause  of  God  and  His  holy 
Church  confided  unto  us  by  the  Lord  Christ,  to  uphold  the 
rights  of  this  Apostolic  See,  and  of  justice  and  truth,  and  to 
unmask  the  insidious  devices  of  its  enemies,  to  condemn  errors 
and  false  doctrines,  to  proscribe  impious  acts,  and  to  watch 
over  and  provide  for  the  salvation  of  all  the  Lord's  flock.  And, 
following  the  practice  of  our  illustrious  predecessors,  we  have 
deenied  it  opportune  to  assemble  a  General  Council,  which  we 
have  already  long  desired,  of  all  our  venerable  brethren,  the 
Bishops  of  the  whole  Catholic  world,  who  are  now  called  to 
take  part  in  our  solicitude.  These,  our  venerable  brethren, 
prompted  by  the  warmest  love  for  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
remarkable  for  eminent  piety  and  for  reverence  towards  us  and 
this  Apostolic  See,  anxious  also  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and 
excellent  in  wisdom,  in  doctrine  and  erudition,  and  greatly 
lamenting  with  us  the  grievous  condition  of  sacred  and  profane 
things,  they  will  hold  nothing  more  precious  than  to  communi- 
cate to  us  their  judgment,  and  confer  with  us  in  order  to  pro- 
vide salutary  remedies  for  so  many  calamities. 

*^  All  these  things  have  to  be  most  carefully  examined  and 
regulated  in  this  (Ecumenical  Council,  more  particularly  with 
regard  to  all  that  in  these  evil  times  concerns  the  greater  glory 
of  God,  the  integrity  of  the  faith,  the  respect  for  Divine  worship, 
and  the  eternal  salvation  of  men,  the  discipline  of  the  Orders  of 
the  Clergy  and  their  solid  and  salutary  training,  the  observance 
of  ecclesiastical  laws,  the  amelioration  of  manners,  the  educa- 
tion of  Christian  youth,  and  the  peace  and  concord  of  all.  And, 
further,  the  Council  must  seek,  by  anxious  study,  that,  by  the 
help  of  God,  all  ills  may  be  removed  from  civil  society ;  that 
erring  wanderers  may  be  led  back  into  the  right  way  of  truth, 
and  that  vice  and  error  may  be  eliminated,  our  august  religion 
and  her  salutary  doctrine  may  everywhere  be  quickened  by  fresh 
life,  and  may  still  further  extend  their  influence,  and  thus  piety, 
honesty,  probity,  justice,  charity,  and  all  the  Christian  virtues 
may  gather  strength  and  flourish,  to  the  great  benefit  of  human 
society.  None  can  ever  deny  that  the  strength  of  the  CathoHc 
Church  and  her  doctrine  does  not  alone  regard  the  eternal 
salvation  of  men,  but  is  essential  also  to  the  temporal  welfare 
of  peoples,  and  to  their  real  prosperity,  order  and  tranquillity, 
and  even  to  the  progress  and  solidity  of  human  science — as  the 
annals  of  sacred  and  profane  history  clearly  prove  by  a  series 
of  splendid  facts,  and  still  constantly  demonstrate.  And  since 
Christ  the  Lord  so  greatly  consoles  and  comforts  us  with  those 
words,  *  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
My  name  there  I  am  in  the  midst  of  them.' — S.  Matthew 
xviii.  20. 

<<We  cannot  doubt  that  in  the  abundance  of  ELis  Divine 
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mercy  He  would  vouchsafe  to  be  present  at  this  Council,  in 
which  we  shall  bo  able  to  establish  those  things  that  in  any 
way  regard  the  welfare  of  His  Holy  Church.  Therefore,  after 
most  fervent  prayer  offered  up  day  and  night  in  the  humility  of 
our  heart  to  God  the  Father  of  light,  we  have  judged  it  to  be 
expedient  that  this  Council  should  be  assembled.  For  this 
cause,  strong  in  the  authority  of  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  holy  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  which  authority  we  represent  on  earth,  we,  with  the 
counsel  and  consent  of  our  venerable  brethren  the  Cardinals  of 
the  holy  Eoman  Church,  by  these  present  letters  announce, 
convoke,  and  ordain  the  sacred  (Ecumenical  and  General 
Council  to  be  holden  in  this  our  City  of  Eome  in  the  coming 
year,  18G9,  in  the  Vatican  Basilica,  commencing  upon  the  8tn 
day  of  December,  sacred  to  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  to  be  prosecuted  and  conducted  to  its  termi- 
nation by  the  help  of  God,  to  His  glory,  and  to  the  salvation  of 
all  Christian  peoples. 

'*  We  therefore  desire  and  command  that  our  venerable 
bretliren,  the  Patriarchs,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  as  also  our 
beloved  sons  the  Abbots,  and  all  others  who  by  right  or  privi- 
lege are  entitled  to  sit  in  General  Councils,  and  to  manifest 
their  opinions  to  the  same,  should  from  all  parts  repair  to  this 
(Ecumenical  Council  convoked  by  us ;  and  to  this  effect  we 
invite,  exhort,  and  admonish  them,  both  in  virtue  of  the  oath 
that  they  have  taken  to  us  and  this  Holy  See,  and  of  holy 
obedience  and  under  the  penalties  by  law  or  custom  decreed 
against  those  who  fail  to  appear  at  the  (Councils.  We  rigorously 
ordain  and  prescribe  that  they  shall  be  bound  to  attend  this 
sacred  Council  unless  withheld  by  some  just  impediment, 
which,  however,  must  in  all  cases  be  proved  to  the  Synod  by 
the  intermediary  of  legitimate  proxies.  We  cherish  the  hope 
that  God,  in  whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of  men,  showing  Him- 
self favourable  to  our  desire,  may  grant  that  by  His  ineffable 
mercy  and  grace  all  the  supreme  princes  and  governors,  more 
especially  Cathohcs  of  all  nations,  growing  daily  more  conscious 
of  the  immense  benefits  which  human  society  derives  from  the 
CathoUc  Church,  and  knowing  that  the  Church  is  the  most 
stable  foundation  of  empires  and  kingdoms,  not  only  will  not 
impede  our  venerable  brethren  the  Bishops,  and  others,  from 
attending  this  Council,  but  will  rather  aid  and  favour  this 
object,  and  co-operate  zealously  as  becomes  Catholic  princes  in 
all  that  may  result  to  the  greater  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit 
of  this  Council. 

''  To  the  end  that  these  Our  Letters  and  the  things  therein 
contained  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, and  that  no  person  may  be  able  to  plead  ignorance  of  the 
same,  and  as,  possibly,  they  might  not  securely  reach  all  those 
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to  whom  they  may  be  personally  addressed,  We  desire  and  com- 
mand that  the  present  letters  be  read  publicly  and  audibly  by 
the  messengers  of  Our  Curia  or  some  public  notary  in  the 
Lateran,  Vatican,  and  Liberian  Basilicas.  After  having  been 
read,  they  shall  be  afi&xed  to  the  doors  of  the  said  Churches, 
the  gates  of  the  Apostolic  Chancery,  in  the  usual  place  in  the 
Campo  di  Fiori,  and  in  other  public  places,  where  they  will 
remain  for  some  time  for  the  information  of  all.  When  the 
originals  shall  be  removed  they  will  be  replaced  by  copies  in  the 
same  places.  In  view  of  such  lecture,  publication,  and  exhibi- 
tion, we  ordain  that  two  months  from  the  date  of  publication 
and  posting  of  Our  Letters,  all  and  each  of  those  whom  they 
may  concern  will  be  bound  thereby  equally  as  if  they  had  been 
read  and  communicated  to  them  personally.  We  further  order 
and  decree  that  copies  of  these  letters,  written  or  signed  by  a 
public  notary,  and  bearing  the  seal  of  some  ecclesiastical  digni- 
tary, may  be  accepted  as  perfectly  authentic. 

**  No  man  wiU  be  at  liberty  to  oppose  or  rashly  contravene 
this  Our  indiction,  announcement,  convocation,  statute,  decree, 
command,  precept,  and  invitation  ;  and  if  any  shall  presume  to 
attempt  this,  let  him  know  that  he  will  incur  the  wrath  of 
Almighty  God  and  of  His  blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 

**  Given  at  Rome,  at  S.  Peter's,  in  the  year  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  our  Lord  1868,  on  the  29th  of  June,  in  the  23rd  year 
of  Our  Pontificate. 

**  Pius,  Bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church,  L.  @  S." 

(Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  Cardinals.) 
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A  MODEBN  PILGBIMAGE. 

I. 

Oh  hapless  is  his  lot  who  lives 

Our  modem  life  with  little  men, 
The  golden  age  comes  not  again, 

And  life  nor  peace  nor  pleasure  gives. 

For  hushed  are  all  sweet  sounds  by  those 

That  jar  upon  the  tortured  ear, 

We  suffer  from  a  constant  fear. 
An  utter  absence  of  repose. 

Oh  happy  when  the  world  was  young 
Were  men  who  lived  a  peaceful  life, 
They  knew  not  of  our  modem  strife, 

Or  how  to  prostitute  the  tongue. 

They  lived  among  their  flocks  and  herds. 
With  simple  wants  and  homely  ways, 
And  fruitful  was  their  length  of  days. 

And  grave  their  thoughts,  and  wise  their  words. 

Now  words  of  wisdom  seldom  flow 

From  human  lips,  the  fevered  brain 
Is  restless,  but  a  nameless  pain 

Forbids  to  fraotify  and  grow. 

The  world  a  garden  was  of  old. 

Nor  weed  nor  brier  grew  therein, 
Nor  death  had  access  there,  nor  sin, 

But  God's  good  gifts  were  manifold. 

The  world  still  wore  its  baby-smile. 
Nor  yet  oblivious  of  the  hand 
That  fashioned  it,  adorned,  and  planned 

A  thousand  wonders  to  beguile. 

The  wonders  dimly  understood 

By  Adam  when  he  walked  with  God, 
\^at  time  the  new-bom  earth  He  trod, 

Pronouncing  all  things  very  good. 

Where  may  we  now  His  foot-prints  trace  f 
We  nothing  see  save  pain  and  sin. 
Distress  without  us  and  within. 

And  God-forsaken  seems  our  race. 

For  blind  our  eyes,  our  souls  are  blind, 
If  God  there  be,  we  know  Him  not, 
And  all  uncomforted  our  lot. 

We  seek,  but  scarcely  hope  to  find. 

n. 

Too  well  we  know  our  own  distress. 
And  how  uncomforted  our  lot. 
If  God  there  be,  we  know  Him  not, 

We  share  not  in  His  blessedness. 
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For  man  his  garden-home  hath  lost, 
And  when  the  day  is  cool,  no  more 
He  walks  with  God  as  erst  before 

This  shipwrecked  world  was  tempest-tossed. 

And  yet  there  have  been  some  we  know 
Not  all  miblest  who  trod  this  earth, 
And  now  and  then  the  Angels*  mirth 

Hath  found  an  echo  hero  below. 

Unless  the  Bible- writers  lie, 

Bright  angel-feet  have  passed,  'twonld  ee^m, 
Twixt  earth  and  heaven ;  Jacobus  dream 

Revealed  no  ui):eality. 

And  once  a  voice  of  thunder  broke 
The  silence,  when  to  Sinai's  orown 
Moses  went  up,  and  God  came  down, 

And  all  the  mountain  echoes  woke. 

**  Those  ancient  fables  but  endure," 
I  hear  you  say  in  quiet  scorn, 
**  To  grace,  embellish,  and  adorn 
An  old  outlandish  literature. 

**  For  men  were  children  once,  and  then 
They  suffered  from  credulity. 
But  modem  thought  is  bold  and  free ; 
Faith  is  for  children,  not  for  men.*' 

And  yet  sin-burdened,  wounded,  crushed, 
I  find  small  comfort  in  your  word. 
And  earth  methinks  can  ill  afford 

To  have  her  sweetest  music  hushed. 

Not  all,  not  quite,  untrue  perchance 

Those  ancient  fables,  here  and  there 
God  may  have  heard  a  good  man's  prayer, 

And  showed  u  gracious  countenance. 

And  one  day  haply  we  may  find 

Not  all  forsaken  is  our  race ; 

Though  still  averted  be  His  Face, 
It  is  not  otherwise  than  kind. 

m. 

If  God  be  kind,  if  God  be  good. 

It  would  not  then  enhance  our  weal, 
Unless  He  made  His  children  feel 

How  real,  how  true  His  Fatherhood. 

Old  prayers,  old  psalms  we  oft  have  read. 

Which  seem  (and  dare  we  call  them  blind  ?) 
The  words  of  those  who  thought  mankind 

Still  God-beloved,  and  govemdd. 

We  read  of  men  who  knew  Him  well. 
Had  dealings  with  Him  manifold, 
And  how  they  worshipped  Him  we're  told, 

Nor  foimd  Him  inaccessible. 
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**  Ho,  every  one  that  thirstetb,  try 

This  stream,  for  yon  its  water  flows, 
Ou  you  a  Father's  hand  bestows 
The  dainties  wealth  could  zejer  buy." 

So  spake  a  prophet  once,  a  sound 

Most  grateful  to  a  famished  world, 

And  Heaven*s  banner  was  unfurled 
For  helpless  men  to  rally  round. 

'*  The  Lord  my  Shepherd  is,  and  I 

Need  fear  no  want,'*  so  sang  the  King 
Wliose  youth  was  spent  in  shepherding 
His  father's  flocks  so  heedfully. 

You  say  faith  is  not  to  be  prized 

In  men.,  yet,  whether  false  or  true, 

Methinks  no  evil  can  accrue 
From  words  so  sweetly  harmonised. 

From  words  whose  music  finds  a  way 
To  hearts  enfeebled  by  despair, 
Methinks  strong  words  of  praise  and  prayer 

Can  do  no  harm,  whate'er  you  say. 

We  gather  comfort,  courage,  strength. 

From  all  that  breathes  a  hope  so  sure, 

A  trust  so  dauntless,  such  secure 
Bepose  in  arms  divine.    At  length 

We  hear  a  prophet  voice  foretell 
(But  this  'twere  folly  to  believe), 
*'  Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive. 
And  call  her  babe  Emmanuel." 

IV. 

•'  Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive, 

And  bear  a  son,  and  call  his  name 
Emmanuel,  and  on  the  same 
The  ransomed  nations  shall  believe." 

So  runs  the  strange  announcement,  yet, 

Although  the  reason  may  rebel, 

I  hear  a  whispered  voice  **  'Twere  well, 
Before  that  message  you  forget, 

**  The  claims  to  sift  and  scrutinize 

Of  Him  they  call  the  Virgin-bom : 
If  so  uncomiorted,  forlorn, 
'Twere  worse  than  folly  to  despise, 

«•  'Twere  worse  than  madness  to  reject. 
Whatever  offers  you  redress ; 
His  voice  perchance  is  raised  to  bless. 
His  arm  is  lifted  to  protect." 

It  may  be  so  ;  I  feel  if  this 

Be  false,  'tis  vain  to  search  for  truth, 

Uncheered  is  age,  unblest  is  youth. 
Death  hath  no  hope,  and  life  no  bliss. 

I  can  no  other  creed  embrace. 

No  other  creed  of  love  displays 

Such  wealth ;  oh  how  I  long  to  gaze 
In  rapture  on  a  human  face ! 

1868.  2  H 
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A  face  that  is  divine  as  well, 

A  face  I  conld  not  doubt  or  fear, 
And  such  a  face  confront!  me  here, 

Of  snoh  the  Gospel-storieB  telL 

They  tell  of  one  whose  hand  could  heal ; 
They  tell  of  one  whoso  love-lit  eyes 
Were  f  uU  of  tender  sympathies  ; 

Of  one  whose  princely  heart  could  feel, 

Conld  bleed  for  all  however  distressed ; 
Of  one  whose  all-commanding  voioe 
Could  bid  despairing  men  rejoice, 

And  mock  them  not  when  thus  addressed. 

My  darkness,  Lord,  illnminate ; 

If  Ught  there  be,  Thou  art  the  light, 
Assist  my  spiritual  sight. 

Oh  pity  my  forlorn  estate. 

V. 

To  Thee  the  darkness  and  the  light 
Are  both  alike,  I  well  may  wait 
Till  Thou  my  darkness  dissipate, 

And  clear  my  spiritual  sight. 

Enough  to  know  that  Thou  hast  trod 
This  earth,  and  recreated  all ; 
I  hear  Thy  voice,  I  heed  Thy  call, 

I  know  Thee  now,  my  Lord,  my  Qod. 

I  hear  about  my  path,  my  bed, 

The  words  our  Lady  heard,  "  All  hail," 
I  call  to  mind  the  wondrous  tale 

Of  Mary  Angel-visited. 

I  call  to  mind  the  Virgin-birth, 

The  manger-cradle,  and  the  Bood  ; 

0  Virgiu-born,  from  Thee  all  good 
Proceeds  iu  heaven  and  in  earth. 

For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born. 
To  us  a  Son  is  given,  "Who 
The  world  beneath  Him  shall  subdue, 

Ho  is  the  Day-star,  His  the  dawn. 

The  dawu  which  to  my  night  succeeds^ 
When  rises  in  my  heart  the  star 
That  heralds  day,  and  from  afar 

The  storm- vexed  spirit  homeward  leads. 

The  home  which  in  Thine  arms  I  And, 
There,  only  there,  my  Lord,  my  King, 
To  sheep  long  lost  and  wandering 

Thou  art  a  Shepherd  good  and  kind. 

Dear  Saviour,  I  have  wandered  long 
Amid  distractions  and  alarms, 

1  felt  not  Thine  encircling  arms, 
I  did  not  know  that  they  were  strong. 
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Strong  to  deliver,  strong  to  raise 
The  fallen,  to  emancipate 
The  captives  ;  Jesa,  all  too  l^te 

With  rapture  on  Thy  Face  I  gaze. 

The  Face  whose  Smile  hath  beautified, 

Whose  Lips  have  blessed  a  world  undone, 
Of  ransomed  Christendom  the  Bun, 

Thy  Church's  solace  and  her  pride. 

VI. 

Dear  Lover  of  the  souls  of  men, 

Still  let  me  feel  Thy  guiding  hand, 
And  things  I  scarcely  understand 

Become  intelligible  then. 

Thou  wast  made  man  to  recreate, 

Ennoble,  ransom,  beautify, 

And  sharing  Thy  humanity, 
By  mysteries  immaculate. 

Thy  healing  sacramental  touch, 
Conveyed,  imparted,  we  poBBess 
Capacity  for  holiness 

Within  the  Church  Thou  loveBt  maoh. 

The  Church  !  Thy  Life  Licamate  still 
Extended  and  prolonged,  Thy  Spouse, 
Ta*en  from  Thy  side  what  time  Thy  browB 

Were  thom-endosed  on  yonder  hill. 

As  Eve  from  Adam,  bo  the  Blood 

And  Water  from  Thy  side  became 

The  Church's  life,  and  through  her  frame 

0tiU  flows  a  Saoxamental  flood. 

Her  foes  how  many  1  there  are  those 

Who  worship  self  and  mammon,  wone 
Than  heathen ;  others  boldly  ourse 

Their  Maker,  they  are  open  foes. 

But  subtler  ones  there  are  whose  voiee 
Proclaims  aloud  one  half  her  oreedi 
The  other  half  they  dare  to  plead 

Accords  not  wiUi  their  wilful  choice. 

And  so  her  seamless  robe  is  rent, 

And  marred  her  beauty,  and  her  orown 
Is  taken  from  her.  Lord,  look  down, 

On  Thee  her  bleeding  brows  are  bent. 

Dear  is  my  Mother  Church,  whose  womb 
Hath  Dome  me,  at  whose  tender  breast 
I  gather  strer^h ;  oh,  may  I  rest 

Beneath  her  blessing  in  the  tomb  1 

Which  is  the  gate  of  Holy  Land, 

And  Thou  to  Whom  the  souls  of  men 
Are  preoions  wilt  be  with  me  then, 

And  I  shall  sorely  nndentaiid. 

A.O. 


2h2 
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Some  friend  of  the  Bishop  of  Argyle  has  been  kind  enough 
to  send  us  a  packet  of  the  theological  productions  of  that 
amiable  prelate — for  which  we  are  grateful.  Of  five  out  of  six, 
unfortunately,  we  are  unable  to  make  either  head,  tail,  beginning, 
middle,  or  end.  The  following  paragraph,  however,  on  pecu- 
cuniary  details  is  neither  wanting  in  clearness  nor  point.  Our 
disestablished  sister  in  the  north — let  High  Church  Radicals 
note — seems  to  be  dying  of  starvation,  if  Bishop  Ewing  be  not 
romancing  financially,  as  he  so  frequently  does  theologically  : — 
**  The  last  point,**  writes  the  Bishop,  **  which  required  con- 
sideration, was  the  condition  of  the  finance  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  north.  He  regretted  that  it  should  be  so  promi- 
nent a  question,  but  necessity  made  it  so.  In  memory  of  the 
poverty  of  the* Apostolic  ministry,  and  the  martyrdom  of  many 
Christian  teachers,  to  complain  of  poverty  seemed  to  be  out  of 
the  province  of  the  ordained  servants  of  Christ,  But  as  a  prac- 
tical question,  affecting  the  continuance  and  utility  of  their 
ministry,  it  could  not  be  avoided ;  and  as  a  test  of  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  Episcopal  congregations,  the  poverty  of  the  ministry 
was  alarming.  The  poverty  of  the  Bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  in  connection  with  the  wealth  of 
their  people,  and  the  exertions  of  other  Christian  bodies,  was 
astonishing.  In  fact,  on  the  revenues  of  the  Church  the  Bishops 
and  clergy  could  not  exist — they  must  possess  private  fortune ; 
but  this  ought  not  to  be.  Looking  at  the  increased  price  of 
every  commodity,  unless  a  great  alteration  was  made  in  the 
provision  for  their  maintenance,  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  country  must  come  to  an  end.  He  believed  that 
the  laity,  as  a  whole,  were  not  aware  of  this  fact,  or  that  some 
latent  distrust  of,  or  dislike,  or  misapprehension  as  to  the 
Church,  existed.  Could  these  (if  they  existed)  be  removed,  and 
could  any  organisation  be  devised  which  would  amend  the 
present  state  of  things,  a  very  great  object  would  be  accom- 
plished, much  anxiety  be  removed  from  many  ^w^orthy  breasts, 
and  the  future  of  this  Church,  and  the  great  and  glorious  truths 
she  enshrined,  be  less  dark  and  doubtful  than  they,  were  at  pre- 
sent.   As  for  themselves  (as  to  suffering),  they  did  not  pbrink 
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from  it.  Some  sort  of  trial  the  Church  is  ever  to  have — that 
of  poverty  was  not  one  of  the  worst ;  it  was  theirs,  but  its  sting, 
perhaps,  was,  that  it  need  not  exist.  The  sting  was  that 
the  wound  was  got  in  the  house  of  friends.  This  ought  not 
to  be.'* 

In  days  like  the  present,  when  anarchy  and  rebellion  are 
sedulously  fostered  on  every  side,  the  histories  of  families  who 
have  well  served  both  Church  and  State  are  read  with  great 
interest.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Longmans  for  a  copy  of 
a  book  recently  issued,  Memoirs  of  the  Earls  of  Crranardy 
(London :  Longmans),  being  a  history  of  the  Lrish  branch  of 
the  noble  family  of  Forbes.  Well  printed  and  got  up,  it  will 
interest  the  antiquarian,  or  those  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  Forbes  family.  To  us,  however,  it  is  of  peculiar  interest, 
as  some  of  the  Forbeses  have  played  no  unimportant  part  in  the 
struggles  between  the  Church  and  Puritanism — between  the 
Powers  ordained  by  God  and  Ke volution — in  the  17th  century. 
The  Forbeses  generally  embraced  the  Reformed  religion  in 
Scotland,  and  while  some  were  led  away  by  Presbyterianism 
or  Protestantism,  there  were  others  who  still  adhered  to  the 
Catholic  Faith.  Bishop  Patrick  Forbes  of  Corse,  was  for 
many  years  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  is  bm*ied  in  the  old 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Machar,  in  that  once  Catholic  city. 
His  brother,  Sir  Arthur  Forbes  of  Corse,  founded  the  family  of 
Granard  in  Ii*eland.  The  second  Earl  of  Granard,  although 
not  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  stedfastly  opposed  to  Dutch 
William,  and  was  twice  sent  to  the  Tower  by  that  Protestant 
monarch.  Re-unionists  must  always  watch  with  attention  any 
return  on  the  part  of  noble  families  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
Although  many  of  the  Forbes  family  in  Scotland  are  still  Pres- 
byterians, yet,  on  the  other  hand,  many  have  returned  and 
are  returning  to  the  ancient  faith.  The  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland  has  recently  lost  her  great  benefactor,  the  late  Lord 
Forbes  ;  but  the  present  Baron,  well  known  at  Oxford,  will 
doubtless  do  all  he  can  to  aid  the  Church  and  remove  those 
anomalies  by  which  she  is  at  present  beset,  and  which  cause 
good  CathoHcs  in  England  to  view  her  with  suspicion.  The 
Forbeses  of  Craigivar  and  of  Corse,  too,  have  abandoned  Pres- 
byterianism for  the  One  Faith.  More  recently  we  hear  that 
the  present  Earl  of  Granard  has  become  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Disliking,  as  we  do,  individual  secession,  yet  we  cannot  but  see 
in  these  and  other  things  tokens  of  the  presence  of  God  with 
us :  and,  while  all  are  equal  within  the  Church's  gate,  yet  it  is 
a  good  sign  when  those  whom  God  has  placed  in  high  positions 
are  seen  working  for  His  kingdom  on  earth,  and  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  helping  to  remove  our  miserable  divisions.  Aided 
by  the  prayers  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  and  the  example 
of  those  who  are  still  here,  Catholics  of  all  ranks  must  work, 
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slowly  it  may  be,  yet  surely,  for  the  re-union  of  the  three  great 
parts  of  the  One  Christian  Family.  Romans  and  Anglicans  can 
at  least  pray  for  the  day  when  present  difficnlties  may  cease, 
and  the  Church  be  visibly  one,  as  of  old,  gathered  into  "One 
Fold,"  and  under  **One  Shepherd." 

From  this  point  of  view  these  memoirs  may  be  regarded 
with  interest,  and  the  noble  Editor  will,  we  are  sure,  forgive  us 
if  we  express  a  hope  that  he,  in  common  with  others  at  present 
separated  from  us,  will  do  something  towards  breaking  down 
the  wall  of  partition  dividing  the  English  Church  from  the  great 
Latin  Communion. 

Mr.  Knott,  of  Greville  Street,  Holbom,  has  published  The 
Words  of  the  GradudU,  Offertories,  arid  Communions,  taken  firom 
ancient  sources,  as  now  used  at  St.  Alban's,  Holbom.  The  book 
is  eminently  practical,  and  if  the  suggestions  contained  in  it, 
for  the  use  of  proper  and  appropriate  anthems,  be  carefully 
followed,  great  improvements  as  regards  the  good  taste  and 
accuracy  of  our  services  will  take  place.  Its  compiler  has 
based  the  composition  of  it  on  a  sound  and  rational  principle, 
easily  comprehended  and  as  easily  applied.  For  this  he 
deserves  great  thanks. 

The  compiler  of  the  Manual  of  Pastoral  Visitation,  (London: 
Parker),  has  based  it  on  "The  Priest's  Prayer  Book,"  but  has 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  in  this 
particular,  which  in  our  judgment  he  certainly  ought  to  have 
done.  His  book  is  of  some  value,  and  will  be  acceptable  to 
men  of  moderation  and  timidity,  who  may  find  in  it  a  manual 
of  practical  use  in  visiting  the  sick  and  afflicted.  It  is  on  the  whole 
sound  and  well  arranged,  but  does  not  give  that  prominence  to 
Catholic  doctrines  and  practices  which  we  naturally  look  for  at 
this  advanced  stage  of  the  revival  in  the  English  Church.  It 
is  dedicated  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  formally  ex- 
presses his  approval  of  its  contents. 

A  Boman  Catholic  Manual  for  Serving  Boys  and  Low  Mass^ 
(London :  Bums),  is  clear,  lucid,  practical,  and  reverent 
throughout.  It  is  founded  on  authoritative  expositions  of 
Roman  ceremonial,  and  does  great  credit  to  its  compiler,  Mr. 
Brundrit  of  Birkenhead. 

A  fifth  edition  of  the  first  part  of  The  Daily  Sacrifice, 
(London :  Masters),  has  just  been  issued.  It  needs  no  recom- 
mendation at  our  hands,  being  a  most  valuable  manual,  care- 
fully compiled  and  explicitly  setting  forth  pure  Gospel  truths, 
without  any  admixture  either  of  Zuinglianism  or  Calvinism. 

Dean  Hook's  long  Sermon  at  the  consecration  of  the  new 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  entitled,  The  Dis-establishment  of  the  Theocracy, 
(London :  Parker  &  Go.,)  lacks  the  old  vigour  and  deiiniteness 
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of  the  earlier  Tractarians,  though  it  contains  a  thoughtful 
argument  with  regard  to  Church  and  State,  which  many  will 
hold  to  be  unsound.  The  Dean  we  are  glad  to  learn  has  become 
a  convert  to  the  principles  underlying  the  Directorium  Angli- 
canuM,  for  he  writes  as  follows,  p.  84  :--"By  the  neglect  of 
Bitualism  the  working  classes  were  driven  from  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  Church  ;  and  it  is  by  attention  to  Kitualism  [that]  we 
must  brmg  them  back."  A  wise  remark,  fuU  of  the  soundest 
common  sense. 

"  Who's  Who;  or  the  Three  Brotlters;'  (London :  Bosworth), 
18  the  title  of  one  of  those  religious  stories  which  are  becoming 
so  numerous.  It  is  written  with  the  evident  intention  of  illua- 
trating  the  evil  influence  of  Protestant  principles  in  the  Church' 
of  England,  and  is  full  of  somewhat  tedious  controversial  con- 
versations. As  regards  the  robbery  of  the  Church  in  the  matter 
of  rates,  &c.,  the  writer  seems  to  have  little  sympathy  with  the 
sentimental,  visionary  notions  unhappily  go  prevalent  among 
professed  members  of  the  Catholic  school.  We,  therefore,  with 
pleasure  commend  it  to  our  readers. 

Evening  Rest ;  or  Closing  ThoughU  for  every  Day  m  the  Year^ 
(London :  Mozleys),  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Garter,  consists  of  a 
text  and  a  few  verses  harmonizing  together,  and  is  compiled 
with  judgment  and  good  taste. 

Louise  Mallac,  a  sketch  from  the  Sacred  Heart  (Oxford :  Mow- 
bray), is  a  brief  memoir  of  a  French  nun,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  read  with  interest  and  edification.  We  recommend  our 
readers,  especially  those  amongst  them  who  have  themselves 
embraced  the  religious  life,  to  obtain  and  peruse  it. 

New  Ground,  by  the  author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Bedclyffe," 
(London :  Mozleys),  is  a  story  for  young  people  which  displays 
the  writer's  usual  charm  of  style — ^her  life-like  descriptions, 
easy  conversation,  and  clever  delineation  of  character.  A 
clergyman  with  his  family  go  oiit  to  the  South  African  Mission, 
and  this  is  a  history  of  their  work  and  adventures,  the 
chief  interest  being  centred  in  two  sisters  of  very  opposite 
character,  whose  conduct  respectively,  under  difficulty  and 
hardship,  illustrates  the  principle  that  deeds  are  better  than 
words. 

We  have  received  A  Letter  to  my  Flock  (London :  Bums), 
from  the  Kev.  George  Akers,  a  recent  convert  to  Bome.  By 
ourselves  it  will,  for  obvious  reasons,  remain  uncriticised,  as 
its  author  at  one  time  co-operated  by  his  pen  in  these  pages  in 
promoting  the  movement  for  Corporate  Re-union ;  and  we  conse- 
quently hesitate  to  write  anything  harsh  or  uncharitable  re- 
garding this  production  of  so  amiable  and  devoted  a  'vert.  Mr. 
Akers,  we  note,  writes,  '*  Some  people  think  it  very  strange  of 
me  to  keep  up  our  old  acquaintance,  and  to  go  among  yott,  now 
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that  I  am  no  longer  your  pastor.''  If  the  "going'*  is  for 
proselytizing  purposes — as  no  doubt  it  is — we  are  amongst  this 
**  some/'  Furthermore,  a  man  who  for  seven  or  eight-and- 
twenty  years  of  his  life  has  been  holding  and  teaching  that 
white  is  white,  should  be  modest  and  retiring  before  he  starts 
up  in  agonising  haste  to  maintain  with  threats  of  everlasting  dark- 
ness for  those  who  cannot  quite  go  with  him,  that  white  is  black. 

The  Bishop  of  Honolulu  has  wisely  compiled  an  attractive 
volume  entitled  Five  Years*  Church  Work  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Hauaii,  (London :  Kivingtons),  in  order  to  give  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  more  recent  missionary  operations  of  the 
Church  of  England  an  accurate  idea  of  what  has  been  already 
effected  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  what  is  to  be  attempted 
in  the  future.  Written  with  great  simplicity  of  style  and 
remarkable  clearness,  it  is  a  book  eminently  calculated  to  lead 
those  who  read  it  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  this  part  of  the 
Christian  family.  Independently  of  the  Church  portion  of  the 
subject,  some  valuable  information  is  wisely  provided  in  the 
chapter  entitled  '*  Sketch  of  the  Islands  and  people,  commerce, 
social  condition,  etc.,"  which  will  be  interesting  on  other 
grounds;  while  the  illustrations  give  an  admirable  idea  of  what 
is  being  done.  The  new  Cathedral,  the  nuns  of  Miss  Sellon's 
order,  the  Schools  for  various  grades  of  young  people,  the 
Hospitals  for  the  sick,  are  all  referred  to  and  described:  so  that 
we  have  a  book  of  considerable  vahie,  sterling  interest,  and 
some  importance,  deservedly  worthy  of  being  procured  and  pre- 
served by  our  readers. 

The  Bishop  of  Worcester's  Charge y  1868,  (London :  Kiving- 
tons), might  be  mischievous  if  it  were  not  so  utterly  weak  and 
wishy-washy.  Dr.  Philpott,  evidently  no  theologian,  desires  it 
to  be  known  that  he  is  a  Zuinglian  as  regards  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist, an  opponent  of  Corporate  Re-union,  and  a  somewhat 
indefinite  admirer  of  **our  glorious  Reformers."  On  all  these 
subjects  we  hope  he  may  live  to  change  his  mind  and  alter  his 
policy.  As  regards  the  Ritual  question  his  remarks  are  as 
superficial  and  trumpery  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be.  We 
suppose  the  clergy  are  bound  to  listen  periodically  to  this  kind 
of  vapid  commonplace.  The  Bishop,  however,  was  not  boimd 
to  print  it,  for  it  certainly  is  an  unworthy,  if  not  a  contemptible 
production. 

Most  earnestly  do  we  hope  that  every  reader  of  this  Review 
will  at  once  order  Dr.  Littledale's  Liverpool  Lecture  on  Innova- 
tions, (London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.)  Pointed,  trenchant, 
frequent  in  his  use  of  strong  adjectives,  with  great  powers  of 
illustration  and  wit ;  at  times  a  Httle  coarse,  perhaps ;  its  author 
has  produced  a  vigorous  and  remarkable  essay  which  wiU  do 
great  good.     The  **  Notes,"  not  the  least  valuable  part,  com- 
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pletely  bear  out  the  statements  of  the  text,  and  will  enable 
those  who  wish  to  study  the  character  of  the  "Reformers**  for 
themselves,  to  do  so  with  effect  and  success.  The  Lecture, 
published  for  sixpence,  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 

Literatiu-e  of  the  Catholic  Revival. 

• 

Mr.  Benson,  of  Cowley,  has  written  a  judicious  Preface  to  a 
small  tractate  translated  from  the  French,  entitled  Tfie  Religious 
Life  Port  rayed,  for  the  me  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  (London :  Hayes.^ 
Systematic,  deeply  devout,  clear  and  lucid,  it  is  written  witn 
great  power,  considerable  practical  knowledge,  and  sound  judg- 
ment. Now  that  the  rehgious  life  has  become  so  widely  adopted 
in  the  Church  of  England,  we  may  look  for  a  large  circulation 
for  this  treatise,  which  will  be  likewise  acceptable  to  some  who 
are  leading  a  devout  and  regular  life  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  best  of  Dr.  Goulbum*8  books,  and  he  has  written 
plenty,  perhaps  too  many  for  his  own  credit's  sake — ^is  entitled 
Popular  Objections  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  considered, 
(London:  Rivingtons.)  The  Lectionary,  the  Commination 
Service,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed,  are  considered  in  four  well- 
reasoned  Sermons  ad  popvlum.  We  dislike  the  constant  use  of 
the  personal  pronoun  in  pulpit  discourses,  displa3dng  as  it  does 
an  apparent  egotism,  out  of  place  when  men  teach  with  autho- 
rity. The  Dean's  style  too  is  a  little  too  familiar  and  somewhat 
wanting  in  dignity.  Otherwise  these  Sermons,  especially  the 
last  two,  are  admirable  and  hkely  to  be  very  useful. 

Father  Paul  Bottalla,  of  the  Jesuit  College  in  North  Wales, 
gives  us  nothing  new  in  fact  regarding  The  Pope  ajid  the  Church 
considered  in  their  mutual  relations,  (London :  Bums.)  His 
attacks,  in  good  Enghsh  and  temperate  language,  upon  the 
Greek,  Galhcan,  and  Anglican  theories  are  vigorous,  but  second- 
hand and  rather  wearisome :  his  quotations  from  the  Fathers, 
when  looked  at  by  their  context,  in  very  few  cases  imply  what 
he  intends  them  to  cover  :  in  some  very  important  cases  they 
obviously  do  not.  Nevertheless,  he  has  bolstered  up  several 
foregone  but  novel  conclusions  with  some  ability  and  great 
care — considering  that  History  nowhere  countenances  a  recog- 
nition of  the  preposterous  claims  now  made  for  the  Pope  by  the 
most  rash  of  Ultramontane  fanatics. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Malan,  who  evidently  thinks  himself  a  light  of 
unusual  brilliance,  has  translated  from  the  Armenian  an  inter- 
esting Life  of  St,  Gretjory  the  Illuminator,  (London:  Rivingtons.) 
To  tliis  has  been  added  a  very  readable  and  original  account  of 
the  Armenian  Church,  written  with  some  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject and  with  remarkably  scholar-like  power,  by  the  translator, 
who  has  made  great  use  of  reliable  original  documents,  and  is 
well  up  in  his  subject.  This  volume  deserves  a  place  on  the 
library-shelves  of  every  literary  clergyman.    Its  Preface,  how- 
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ever,  is  disfigured  by  a  childish  and  ridicnlona  fling  at  the 
Ritualists,  of  whose  principles  and  practices  Mr.  8.  C.  Malan, 
with  all  his  pedantically-exhibited  scholarship,  is  as  completely 
ignorant  as  an  aboriginal  New  Zealander. 

Dr.  Lee  has  published  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy, 
The  Church  of  England  and  Political  Parties,  (London :  Bosworth), 
which  treats  of  the  attitude  which,  in  his  judgment,  ought  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  clergy  against  both  the  political  and  religious 
Liberals.  It  sketches  with  clearness  the  present  state  of  politico- 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  uttering  a  warning  and  pointing  a  moral. 
The  question  of  Corporate  Be-union  is  considered  in  its  political 
aspect,  and  as  few  people  have  had  greater  experience  in  pre- 
senting this  subject  for  acceptance  than  Dr.  Lee,  what  he  has 
written  demands  consideration.  The  pamphlet,  though  sketchy 
perhaps,  is  full  of  subject-matter  for  thought,  and  should  be 
read  with  care  and  attention. 

We  have  received  from  the  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh, 
two  more  volumes  of  their  valuable  Ante-Nicene  Library,  Ter- 
tuUian's  Treatise  against  Mardon,  and  the  first  volume  of 
8t,  Cyprian's  Works.  We  can  but  repeat  our  general  approba- 
tion, more  than  once  placed  on  record  here,  of  this  useful  series ; 
remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  first-named  of  these 
volumes  (which  we  have  carefully  examined),  is  translated  and 
edited  with  great  care,  judgment,  and  success.  The  reasonable 
price  at  which  the  books  are  issued,  moreover,  should  place  them 
within  reach  of  thousands — more  especially  as  they  are  so  well 
printed  and  got  up. 

Amid  much  that  is  dark  and  dispiriting,  we  rejoice  to  find 
that  the  facts  stated  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Eastetn  Church 
Association  are  so  full  of  hope  and  consolation  as  regards 
Corporate  Be-union.  Bigots  there  are  undoubtedly  amongst 
Easterns  as  well  as  amongst  Westerns,  who  are  as  impracti- 
cable and  insane  as  they  are  selfish  and  narrow-minded ;  but 
bigots  seldom  do  any  great  and  grand  work,  and  they  happily 
die  off,  impotent  and  snarling,  giving  place  to  the  Catholic  and 
charitable.  The  officers  of  the  E,  C.  A. — we  are  happy  to  learn 
that  the  Hon.  C.  L.  Wood  is  now  the  secretary — would  do  well 
in  pressing  the  question  of  Anglican  orders  upon  the  attention 
of  Eastern  theologians  :  for  Western  theologians  are  wholly 
ignorant,  and  apparently  intend  to  remain  so,  of  the  Anglican 
side  of  the  question. 

The  first  portion  of  Archdeacon  Bickersteth's  Charge,  1868 
(London :  Bivington),  is  mainly  practical  in  its  point  and 
bearings :  the  second  is  occupied  in  touching  briefly  and  super- 
ficially, but  yet  with  good  judgment  and  some  ability,  on  the  evils 
with  which  England  is  threatened  by  scepticism  and  revolution. 
This  latter  portion,  eminently  thoughtful,  deserves  a  careful 
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consideration.    We  are  glad  to  note  a  really  liberal  and  tolerant 
policy  advocated  for  the  much-abused  Kitualists. 

Mr.  Mowbray's  monthly  publication,  The  Gospellery  is  cer- 
tainly and  deservedly  a  success.  It  may  be  ordered  of  him  at 
his  shop  in  Commarket  Street,  Oxford. 

The  Proceedinffs  at  the  Laying  of, the  First  Stone  of  KehU  College ^ 
Oxford  (London :  Rivingtons),  is  a  most  attractive  and  accept- 
able volume.  It  contains  the  actual  proceedings  at  laying  the 
foimdation-stone,  well-reported ;  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  stirring 
sermon  at  St.  Mary's ;  an  account  of  the  meeting  in  the 
Sheldonian  Theatre,  and  a  list  of  donors  of  20Z.  and  upwards. 
To  this  is  added  a  ground-plan  of  the  proposed  college,  and  a 
perspective  view  from  the  north-east.  The  book,  in  small 
quarto,  is  very  handsomely  got  up. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Prynne's  Hints  on  the  Management  of  the  Sunday 
School  (London :  Hayes),  ripe  with  Christian  wisdom  and 
practical  experience,  deserves  a  wide  circulation  amongst  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  co-operate  with  the  clergy  in  promoting 
the  efficiency  of  such  schools. 

Experiences  of  Forty  Years  (London:  Masters),  by  an  hereditary 
High  Churchman,  is  thoughtfully  written  by  a  keen  observer  of 
passing  events.  Its  main  value  consists  in  the  contrast  which 
its  perusal  enables  us  to  draw  between  our  national  Church 
forty  years  ago  and  its  present  altered  position,  in  regard  both 
to  East  and  West. 

Mr.  Arthur  Brinckman*s  Notes  on  Islam  (Church  Press  Com- 
pany) is  a  valuable  manual  for  missionaries,  carefully  compiled 
and  well  arranged.  An  introduction  however,  setting  forth 
something  concise  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  Mahometan- 
ism,  seems  to  be  needed  to  give  an  otherwise  valuable  book 
that  completeness  which  is  lacking  in  its  present  shape. 

The  Messrs.  Parker  have  published  Jeremy  Taylor's  (rolden 
Grove  for  one  shilling.  It  would  be  well  if  this  devout  volume 
sometimes  took  the  place  of  translations  from  the  Italian  and 
Spanish,  with  which  the  enthusiastic  are  just  now  threatening 
to  flood  us. 

Mrs.  Hope's  Life  of  that  heroic  and  admirable  predecessor 
of  Archbishop  Longley,  S.  Thomas  a  Becket,  (London  :  Bums), 
though  written  purely  and  simply  from  an  Anglo-Roman  point 
of  view,  is  a  book  of  considerable  interest  and  of  some  literary 
merit.  The  authoress  has  discovered  nothing  new  regarding 
the  saint,  but  has  worked  up  with  skill  and  judgment  the  old 
materials  already  provided  by  Mr.  Froude,  Dr.  Giles,  Mr.  Morris, 
Canon  Robertson,  and  Dean  Stanley,  colouring  all  with  an  uni- 
form Roman  tint.  The  book  is  written  in  a  scholarly  style  and 
attractive  manner,  and  deserves  a  wide  circulation.    For  S. 
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Thomas  and  Laud,  both  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  we  have 
ever  had  the  sincerest  veneration.  Had  the  latter  been  a  Boman 
Catholic  he  would  have  been  long  ago  canonized.  As  our 
authorities,  however,  have  not  assumed  power  to  canonize,  we 
must  wait  for  that  event  until  Corporate  Ke-union  is  sealed. 

The  style  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Floyd's  visitation  sermon,  ChriM's 
Mystical  Body^  (London :  Eivingtons),  is  neither  very  lucid  nor 
very  good,  the  composition  being  too  full  of  brackets,  dashes,  in- 
verted compias  and  italicised  words  to  suit  our  taste.  Neverthe- 
less, though  it  is  not  based  on  systematic  theology,  there  is  a  hearty 
earnestness,  a  piety  and  a  practicability  about  certain  of  its  sug- 
gestions, which  place  it  above  the  average  of  such  compositions. 

Mr.  Wyndham  Malet,  Vicar  of  Ardeley,  gives  an  admirable 
account  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Eome  and  to  the  East  in  a  volume 
just  published  by  Bosworth  of  Begent  Street,  entitled  The  Olive 
Leaf.  There  is  a  quaint  simplicity  and  picturesque  charm 
about  the  whole  book  which  renders  it  exceedingly  attractive. 
The  woodcuts  likewise  add  to  its  interest.  It  may  be  quite  true 
that  several  of  the  renowned  places  visited  have  heen  described 
again  and  again,  with  greater  eloquence  and  more  command  of 
language  ;  but  nevertheless  Mr.  Malet's  descriptions,  touching 
in  their  simplicity,  possess  a  power  which  is  most  attractive 
and  a  force  which  charms.  Throughout  the  whole  volume  the 
true  and  beautiful  idea  of  Corporate  Be -union  is  constantly 
placed  before  the  reader,  for  it  was  this  idea  which  led  to  the 
pilgrimage  ;  and  no  opportunity  was  lost  by  the  pilgrims  (the 
author  himself  and  Mr.  Charles  Dundas  of  Clifton,  a  great- 
grandson  of  Lord  Amesbury),  of  pointing  out  to  foreigners  how 
deep  and  widespread  is  the  desire  for  peace  and  oneness  at 
home.  The  record  of  conversations  with  distinguished  foreign 
ecclesiastics  of  all  i)arts  of  the  Christian  family,  the  careful 
descriptions  of  services  and  functions,  the  graphic  pictures  of 
Eastern  churches,  the  wise  and  judicious  comments  of  the 
author,  the  hearty  tone  of  unaffected  piety  throughout,  render 
it  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  readable,  and  attractive  books  of  the 
season.  To  all  Be-unionists  we  say,  **  Obtain  this  most  interest- 
ing volume  for  your  library- shelves  :"  it  only  costs  six  shillings : 
to  our  readers  in  general,  **  Order  the  book  from  Mudie's  im- 
mediately, and  recommend  your  friends  to  do  the  same."  For 
it  is  a  volume  which  when  once  commenced  cannot  he  laid 
down  until  completed,  and,  whatever  may  be  its  artistic  and 
literary  defects  in  the  eye  of  an  over- fastidious  critic,  this  is  a 
practical  point  by  which  its  true  and  undoubted  merits  may  be 
easily  measured.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  a 
characteristic  letter  from  the  author.  We  shall  probably  return 
to  certain  of  its  most  important  details,  and  to  some  of  the 
documents  printed  in  it,  in  a  future  number,  for  they  deserve  a 
more  lengthened  consideration. 
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We  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  Lord  Redesdale  for 
having  printed  his  masterly  and  unanswerable  Speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords y  (London  :  Rivingtons),  on  moving  for  a  copy  of 
the  Coronation  Oath.  For  close  reasoning,  Christian  morality, 
and  sound  Tory  principles,  it  is  unsurpassed.  We  therefore 
quote  the  concluding  pertinent  passage  at  length  : — 

**The  danger  which  now  appears  to  threaten  us  comes,  not 
from  the  Sovereign,  but  from  a  political  party,  and  it  behoves 
the  people  of  these  realms  to  reflect  that  if  they  fail  to  maintain 
the  Protestant  cause  as  heretofore,  the  result  may  be  that..the 
power  and  position  now  enjoyed  by  this  country  may  be  taken 
from  it,   in  like  manner  as  the  crown  was  taken  from  the 
Stuarts.   Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  these  reflections 
before  me,  I  desire  to  move  for  a  copy  of  the  Coronation  Oath. 
On  a  recent  occasion,  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Granville),  allud- 
ing to  some  remaks  I  had  made  in  a  former  speech  on  this 
subject  in  relation  to  the  personal  responsibiUty  of  the  Sovereign, 
avoided  the   discussion  of   them,   saying,   in  his  most  good- 
humoured  manner,  *  If  I  am  asked  to  say  what  I  think  of 
certain  portions   of  that  speech,  I  must,  with  all  respect  to 
your  lordships  and  my  noble  friend,  acknowledge  that  I  had 
rather  do  no  such  thing ;  *  and  then  he  laid  out  for  a  laugh,  by 
quoting  some  doggrel  lines  about  *  a  curse,  for  which  nobody 
seemed  one  penny  the  worse,'  which,  as  I  had  not  said  anytliing 
about  a  curse,  were  not  appropriate ;  but  taken  together  with 
what  preceded,  I  accept  the  whole  gratefully  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  had  no  satisfactory  reply  to  make  to  my  argument 
which  he  thus  evaded.      Try  it  how  you  please,  can  anything 
exceed  the  solemnity  of  that  oath  ?    It  is  not  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  Sovereign,  to  which  she  might  afterwards  regret  that  she 
had  engaged  herseK,  and  repent  the  indiscretion  which  led  her 
to  take  it.     It  is  imposed  upon  her  by  the  law  of  the  country, 
not  by  her  own  will.     If,  indeed.  Parliament,  before  dealing 
with  the  Irish    Church,   were  to  repeal  that  oath,  and  Her 
Majesty  felt  herself  justified  in  assenting  to  that  repeal,  (for, 
remember,  the  Sovereign  has  an  independent  legislative  power 
equal  to  that  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  as  far  as  assent  is 
concerned,  and  is  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  it,)  a  question 
might  arise  whether  such  a  repeal  released  her  from  the  obli- 
gation ;  but  so  long  as  that  oath  remains  in  the  Statute  Book, 
the  obligation  exists.     I  have  seen  in  '  The  Times  *  letter  a 
from  a  gentleman  who  subscribed  himself  *  Historicus,*  giving 
a  number  of  reasons  why  it  was  not  an  oath  at  all,  and  holding 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  how  it  was  observed.    His 
argument  appeared  summed  up  in  the  following  sentence  :    '  To 
contend  that  the  obHgation  of  such  a  solemnity  as  the  Coronation 
Oath  is  due  not  to  the  nation  but  to  the  Deity,  is  a  position  of  which 
the  foUy  can  only  be  equalled  by  its  profanity.*    What  sense 
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can  the  mind  which  conceived  such  a  sentiment  have  of  the  place, 
the  manner,  and  the  terms  in  which  that  solemnity — for  so  he 
has  the  grace  to  call  it — was  performed?  If,  indeed,  the 
engagement  has  been  entered  into  by  the  Sovereign  in  this 
Chamber,  with  the  Lords  in  their  places  and  the  Commons  at 
the  Bar,  and  if,  laying  her  hand  on  the  Statute  Book,  she  had 
said,  What  I  have  here  promised  I  will  keep, '  so  help  me  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,'  it  would  have  been  indeed  due  only  to  the 
nation.  But  when  we  consider  that  the  oath  was  taken  in  the 
Temple  of  God,  that  the  Sovereign  in  taking  it  placed  her  hand 
on  the  holy  Gospels,  and,  in  the  words,  'so  help  me  God,'  in- 
voked  the  Divine  assistance  in  performing  and  keeping  what  she 
"had  promised,  I  think  it  impossible  to  deny  that  the  obligation 
was  not  to  the  nation  only,  but  to  God.  It  has  been  the  con- 
stitutional doctrine  from  the  earliest  times  that  the  Sovereign 
of  this  country  is  subject  to  none  but  to  God  and  the  law^ 
Duty  to  the  law  compelled  the  Queen  to  take  that  oath,  and 
to  whatever  her  conscience  tells  her  that  it  engages  her,  ahe  is 
bound  by  her  duty  to  God." 

Two  new  parts  of  Mr.  Husband's  excellent  ''  Catholio 
Tracts  "  have  been  issued  by  Palmer.  No.  IV.  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism  compared,  and  No.  V.  Family  Prayers  for  Gaiholis 
Households,  Arguments  by  analogy  are  not  always  good,  but 
Mr.  Husband  has  generally  managed  to  avoid  inaccuracy  and 
weak  logic  in  his  first-named  clever  compilation.  The  Family 
Prayers  —  in  which,  however,  we  miss  the  Collect  of  the 
A.  P.  U.  C, — are  just  such  as  are  needed;  being  brief,  plain, 
Catholic  and  attractive. 

Sir  Charles  Young's  carefully-written  Lecture  on  the  Nature 
of  the  Reformation  (London :  PalmerV  is  a  production  of  some 
merit  and  singular  moderation.  Tnis  latter  quality  will  com- 
mend it  to  many.  We  are  sorry  to  notice  however,  that,  like 
many  other  amiable  persons,  Sir  Charles  retains  the  disagree- 
able nick-name  of  **  Eomanist,"  which  is  exceedingly  offensive 
to  Boman  Catholics,  who  being  no  longer  racked,  thumb- 
screwed,  and  persecuted,  equally  dislike  to  be  pubhcly  charac- 
terised by  terms  which  would  not  be  used  in  a  drawing-room 
to  their  faces,  by  any  persons  who  wished  to  retain  their 
acquaintance,  or  to  be  regarded  as  polite. 

Mr.  T.  L,  WiUiams'  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Archdeacon 
of  Cornwall's  visitation,  The  Gift  of  the  Priesthood  (London? 
Palmer),  contains  a  clear  and  convincing  argument  in  favour  of 
the  Catholic  faith  on  this  subject,  written  with  considerable 
ability,  but  in  a  style  which  is  a  httle  diffuse,  and  rather  too 
wordy.  Nevertheless,  the  argument  is  well  sustained  through- 
out, and  the  practical  portions  of  it  are  eminently  telling.  We 
hope  it  may  be  widely  circulated. 
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Dr.  Dykes'  discourse,  Christian  Unity  (London:  Palmer), 
preached  before  the  Penrith  Branch  of  the  English  Church 
Union,  is  a  thoughtful  and  vigorous  sermon,  in  parts  eloquent 
and  always  readable.  Some  persons  avow  that  the  E.  C.U.  has 
added  to  our  unhappy  divisions  by  its  partisanship  in  political 
questions  ;  but  we  earnestly  hope  such  persons  may  find  them- 
selves mistaken,  however  much  appearances  just  now  seem  to 
be  in  their  favour.  We  allow  Dr.  Dykes  to  speak  for  himself 
as  regards  unity  in  the  following  eloquent  passage  : — 

**  Our  Lord,  you  observe,  in  this  Prayer  for  Unity,  not  only 
suppHcates  for  the  bestowal  of  this  *  great  Gift  of  Glory  and 
Love,  but  speaks  of  It,  in  the  language  of  triumphant  faith,  as 
alreadly  granted.  'The  Glory  which  Thou  gavest  Me  have 
I  given  them.'  For  the  Gift  was  already  made  over  in  His 
loving  Will.  The  first  sprinklings  had  been  poured  forth.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  Ascension  and  the  Pentecostal  effusion  that 
the  first  great  realization  of  the  petition  took  place.  Hitherto 
'  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  given,  because  Jesus  was  not 
glorified.'  It  was  not  till  'He  ascended  on  high,*  that  He 
'  received  gifts  for  men,'  and  '  gave  them  to  men,'  even  the 
great  gift  of  Indwelling  God.    It  was  the  *  Glory '  and  the 

*  Love '  of  Jesus,  the  Risen  and  Exalted  Saviour,  which  then 
began  to  suffuse  the  Church — the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  shed  forth 
on,  and  proceeding  from,  the  Manhood  of  Christ — God  coming 
to  us  through  Man,  and  receiving  from  Man  the  capacity  of 
holding  converse  with  our  human  spirits.  And  what  was  the 
immediate  visible  effect  of  the  outpouring  upon  the  Church  of 
this  *  Spirit  of  Glory  and  of  God  ?'  Was  it  not  such  as  to 
constrain  even  the  world  to  exclaim,  *  See  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another  ?  ' 

**  0  brethren,  when  shall  the  Church  of  Christ  arise  and 
shine,  and  the  Glory  of  the  Lord  once  more  beam  upon  her ! 
When  shall  she  shine  forth  in  her  true  glory,  the  glory  of 
visible  restored  unity !  When  shall  she  be  entirely  irradiated, 
penetrated  with  that  All  Holy  Unction  which  is  *  Glory  and 
Love,'  which  is  the  *  Glory  to  God  on  high,'  and  the  alone 
source  of  Love  and  *  Peace  on  earth  I'  Oh  I  would  you  really 
give  *  Glory  to  God  on  high,' pray  for  the  unity  of  His  Church; 

*  pray  for  the  Peace  of  Jerusalem  ; '  *  they  shall  prosper  that 
love  her.'  Pray  and  work  that  the  whole  Church  of  Christ, 
and  especially  our  own  branch,  may  yet  put  on  the  lustrous 
garments  of  Transfiguration ;  be  beautiful  as  the  Bride  in  the 
Canticles  ;  that  she  may  be  *  all  glorious  within,'  so  that  her 
outward  *  raiment '  may  display  the  *  wrought  gold '  of  love  and 
holiness ;  and  that  growing  on  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  she  may  compel  men  by  the  irresistible  force 
of  her  Divine  Beauty  to  believe. 

*^  And  here  we  see  the  answer  to  the  practical  question  I 
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but  just  now  asked,  How  may  we  individually  contribute 
towards  the  advancement  of  that  great  work  of  imity,  for 
which  our  Lord  on  the  eve  of  His  Passion  interceded  with  the 
Father? 

**  Our  first  work  must  be  with  ourselves  ;  earnestly  striving 
after  the  full  possession  of  our  own  souls  by  that  Holy  *  Spirit 
of  Christ ;'  reverently  seeking  Him  from  without,  in  all  those 
channels  of  grace  through  which  our  Lord  imparts  to  us  of 
His  fulness;  and  earnestly  cherishing  Him  from  within,  by 
active  obedience  and  a  life  of  Holy  Love,  always  remembering 
that  it  is  by  *  loving  each  other  *  that  God's  Love  is  perfected 
in  us." 

'*  But  we  must  labour  not  for  ourselves  only,  but  that  others 
also  may  share  in  this  transforming  Power,  and  so  be  drawn 
up  and  imited  to  the  One  only  Source  and  Centre  of  Unity. 
And  this,  brethren,  you  can  only  do  effectually,  by  striving  as 
you  are  able,  each  in  his  own  little  sphere,  to  build  up  and 
edify  the  Church  of  God  ;  to  lend  your  active  sympathy  also  to 
whatever  may  contribute  to  the  extension  or  maintenance  of 
that  hallowed  machinery  and  system  of  Grace  through  which 
our  Lord  works  upon  mankind,  giving  Himself  to  them,  drawing 
them  up  to  Himself." 

Two  books  we  have  received  from  the  Messrs.  Rivingtons, 
viz.,  the  second  Edition  of  Prebendary  Liddon's  Bampton 
Lectures,  and  Madame  Romanoff's  Work  on  the  Greek  Church 
will  be  noticed  in  our  next  number.  So,  likewise,  Northcote's 
Sanctuaries  of  the  Madonna.  With  the  best  intentions  we  find 
it,  at  times,  quite  impossible  to  criticise  at  once  all  the  books 
with  which  we  are  favoured  for  review.  All  shall  be  noticed, 
however,  in  due  course. 
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Art.  XXVI.— dr.  NEWMAN  AND  THE  ENGLISH 

ORDERS. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Union  Review.) 

I. 
Dr.  Newman. 

"  Mutato  nomine  de  te  fabnla  narrator/' 

Rev.  Sir, — An  article  entitled  *'  Anglican  Sacerdotalism" 
appeared  in  the  September  number  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
periodical  called  The  Month,  to  which  a  letter  is  appended 
written  by  one  whoso  name  is  still  deeply  cherished  by  us, 
Dr.  Newman.  The  object  is  rather  to  disparage  than  disprove 
our  Orders.  I  had  hoped  that  this  "dreary''  topic,  as  Dr. 
Newman  so  truly  calls  it,  had  been  bo  far  set  at  rest,  that 
controversialists  would  be  prudent  enough  to  avoid  it.  Thirty 
years  ago,  when  I  published  **  Lectures  on  the  Succession,"  and 
on  Jurisdiction,  and  Mission,  (while  other  writers  followed  on 
the  same  subjects  in  the  British  Magazine,)  the  Dnhlin  Re- 
view  did  not  much  respond  to  the  earnest  challenge  for  inquiry  : 
then  Mr.  Perceval's  book  appeared,  and  the  controversy 
seemed  in  some  sort  ended.  But  unmistakeable  signs  now 
warn  us  that  the  whole  is  to  be  revived. 

We  are  publicly  informed  that  the  Oriental  prelates,  whose 
orders  are  thought  valid  at  Rome,  although  schism atical,  are 
to  be  summoned  to  the  Council  appointed  for  next  year ; 
and  the  inference  is  drawn  that  this  is  equivalent  to  a  sort 
of  decision  at  Rome  against  our  Succession.  In  the  recent 
popular  literature,  we  see  that  disclaimers  of  "  transcendental 
claims  "  for  the  English  Church  have  been  ominously  fre- 
quent ;  and  new  defences  of  our  position  have  been  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  Lee  and  others,  as  in  course  of  preparation. 
You  will  not  then,  I  tnist,  be  surprised  at  a  stranger  as 
I  am  addressing  you  on  the  subject.  The  view  I  take  may 
not  be  wholly  the  same  as  your  own  ;  but  I  believe  you  admit 
to  your  columns  the  sentiments  of  Roman,  Greek,  and  Anglican 
writers  of  various  schools,  differing  from  your  own,  and  make 
your  Review — what  is  so  much  needed — a  friendly  arena  for 
the  discussion  of  mutual  difficulties. 

I  would  first,  then,  call  attention  to  Dr.,  Newman's 
letter.  I  should  be  glad  that  he  should  see  how  we  look  at  it ; 
for  I  do  not  think  he  fully  knows  how  painftil  its  tone  must 
appear  to  us,  nor  how  destitute,  to  us  at  least,  of  argumentative 
value  is  all  that  he  there  says  or  implies.  Dr.  Newman  holds 
1868.  2  I 
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too  permanent  a  place  in  our  affections  to  have  his  letter 
treated  with  the  neglect  which  it  might  have  had  if  written  by 
any  other  hand. 

I  transcribe  it  below  verbatim,  from  the  periodical  re- 
ferred to ;  and  place  side  by  side  with  it  a  parallel  letter  di- 
rected against  Dr.  Newman's  central  point,  '^  Boman  Infalli- 
bility/' just  as  his  letter  is  against  our  doctrine  of  ''  ApostoUcal 
Succession."  You  will  perceive  that  I  use  all  Dr.  Newman's 
own  words  against  himself — ^he  will  judge  with  what  justice. 
Comparing  the  two,  the  Italics  in  each  will  show  at  a  glance 
the  changes  made.  Where  he  has  said  ''  Succession/'  I  have 
said  **  Infallibility,"  where  he  has  said  "Anglican"  I  have 
said  '*  Boman,"  and  so  on — retaining  the  whole  structure  of 
his  own  epistle,  the  same  arguments  and  presumptions,  with 
some  parallel  facts  inserted  as  briefly  as  possible;  so  that, 
mutatis  mutandis,  the  worth  of  the  argument  might  be  seen. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  it  has  validity  in  either  case. 
I  would  rather  show  that  it  is  worthless  in  both,  and  be- 
lieve that  Dr.  Newman  may  admit  that  it  is  so.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  it  can  give  satisfaction  to  none  but  the  un- 
believer.    Let  his  letter  be  first  read  through  and  then  mine. 

Finally,  I  have  no  intention  to  avoid  the  real  question 
by  a  mere  tu  qwoque.  With  your  permission  there  shall  be 
added,  at  the  close  of  the  subjoined  letters,  some  fuller  re- 
marks on  our  present  and  future  position,  especially  as  to  the 
"  Orders  and  Priesthood  "  by  God's  grace  retained  in  our 
Church,  and  preserved,  we  may  surely  believe,  not  without  a 
Divine  purpose — let  us  only  be  faithful  to  our  calling. 

I  am.  Rev.  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Brompton,  Sept.  17.  WiLLlAM  J.  IRONS. 


The  Oratory,  Birmingham, 
August  5,  1868. 

My  dear  Father  Coleridge,  • 

You  ask  me  what  I  precisely 
mean,  in  my  Apologia,  Appen- 
dix, p.  26,  by  saying,  apropos 
of  Aiglican  Orders,  that  **  an- 
tiquarian arguments  are  alto- 
getlier  unequal  to  the  urgency 
of  visible  facts.'*  I  will  try 
to  explain  :^— . 


Brompton,  London, 

1868. 

My  dear  .  .  .  r  , 

You  may  ask  me  what  I 
precisely  mean,  in  my  Apologia 
pro  vita  EcclesicB  Anglicaiui, 
page  28,  by  saying  apropos  of 
the  Roman  claims,  that  ^^hifalli- 
hility  is  an  abstraction,*'  and  also 
imply iyig,  in  some  places,  that 
**  antiquarian  arguments  are 
altogether  unequal  to  the  ur- 
gency of  existing  facts."  I 
vrill  try  to  explain : — 
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I.  The  inquiry  into  Anglican 
Orders  has  ever  been  to  me  of 
the  class  which  I  must  call 
dreary  ;  for  it  is  dreary  surely 
to  have  to  grope  into  the  mi- 
nute, intricate  passages  and  ob- 
scure comers  of  past  occur- 
rences in  order  to  ascertain 
ichether  this  man  icas  ever  conse- 
crated, or  that  man  used  a  valid 
form,  or  a  certain  sacramental 
intention  came  up  to  the  mark, 
or  the  report  or  register  of  an 
ecclesiastical  act  can  be  cleared 
of  suspicion.  On  giving  myself 
to  consider  the  question,  I  never 
have  been  able  to  arrive  at  any- 
thing higher  than  a  probable 
conclusion,  which  is  most  un- 
satisfactory except  to  anti- 
quarians, who  delight  in  re- 
searches into  the  past  for  their 
own  sake. 


II.  Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  do  I  mean  by  "visible 
facts?"  I  mean  such  definite 
facts  as  throw  a  broad  ante- 
cedent light  upon  what  may  be 
presumed,  in  a  case  in  which 
sufficient  evidence  is  not  forth- 
coming.   For  instance — 

(1.)  The  Apostolical  Succis- 
siouy  its  necessity  and  its 
grace,  is  not  an  Anglican  tra- 
dition, though  it  is  a  tradition 
found  in  the  Anglican  Church. 
By  contrast,  our  Lord's  divinity 
is  an  Anglican  tradition — every 
one,  high  and  low,  holds  it. 
It  is  not  only  in  Prayer  Book 


I.  The  inquiry  into  Boman 
Infallibility  has  ever  been  to 
me  of  the  class  which  I  must 
call  dreary;  for  it  is  dreary 
surely  to  have  to  grope  into 
the  minute,  intricate  passages 
and  obscure  comers  of  past 
occurrences,  in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  S,  Peter  icas 
ever  at  Borne, — xvheUur^  say, 
the  first  six  bishops  of  that  Ses 
can  be  determined, — or  whether 
in  later  days,  e.g.  Pope  John 
XII,  kc,,  teas  ever  consecrated, — 
or  earlier  consecrators  from  the 
first  used  a  valid  form,  or  a 
certain  saciramental  intention 
always  came  up  to  the  mark, 
or  the  unsupported  statements  of 
Eusebius,  or  the  report  of  later 
ecclesiastical  acts,  can  be 
cleared  of  suspicion.  On  giv- 
ing myself  to  consider  the 
question,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  arrive  at  anything 
higher  than  a  probable  conclu- 
sion, which  is  most  xmsatis- 
factory  except  to  antiquarians, 
who  delight  in  researches  into 
the  past  for  their  own  sake. 

II.  Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  do  I  mean  by  "visible 
facts  ?  "  I  mean  such  definite 
facts  as  throw  a  broad  ante- 
cedent light  upon  what  may 
bo  presumed,  in  a  case  in 
which  sufficient  evidence  is 
not  forthcoming.  For  in- 
stance — 

(1.)  The  Boman  Infallibility, 
its  necessity  and  its  grace,  is 
not  a  uniform  Boman  tradition, 
though  it  is  a  tradition  found 
in  the  Boman  Church.  By 
contrast,  our  Lord's  divinity 
is  a  Eoman  tradition — every 
one,  high  and  low,  holds  it. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  old  Creeds 
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and  Catechism,  but  in  the  months 
of  all  professors  of  Anglicanism, 
Not  to  believe  it,  is  to  be  no 
Anglican,  and  any  persons  in 
authority,  for  800  years,  who 
were  suspected  to  doubt  or  ex- 
plain it  away,  were  marked 
men,  as  Dr.  Colenso  is  now 
marked.  And  they  have  been 
BO  few  that  they  could  be 
counted.  Not  such  is  the 
Apostolical  Succession ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  Church  is  the  co- 
lumna  et  firmamentum  veritatis, 
and  is  ever  bound  to  stir  up 
the  gift  that  is  in  her,  there 
is  surely  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  Anglican  body  has 
not  what  it  does  not  profess  to 
have.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
its  bishops  and  deans  hold  th£ 
doctrine  at  this  time ;  some  who 
do  not,  occur  to  the  mind  at 
once.  One  knows  what  was 
the  case  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
by  the  famous  saying  of  Blom- 
field.  Bishop  of  London, 


(2.)  If  there  is  a  true  Succes- 
sion, there  is  a  true  Eucharist ; 
if  there  is  not  a  true  Eucharist, 
there  is  no  true  Succession,  Now, 
what  is  the  presumption  here  ? 
I  think  it  is  Mr.  Alexander 
Knox  who  says  or  suggests 
that,  if  so  great  a  gift  be  given, 
it  must  have  a  custos.  Who 
is  the  custos  of  the  Anglican 
EuchariM  ?  The  Anglican 
clergy  ?  Could  I,  without  dis- 
tressing or  offending  an  Angli- 
can, describe  what  sort  of  cus- 
todes  they  have  been,  and  are, 


and  Offices,  but  in  the  mouths 
of  all  Roman  CatlwUcs.  Not 
to  believe  it,  is  to  be  no  Bo- 
man  Catholic,  and  any  per- 
sons in  authority,  at  any  time, 
who  were  suspected  to  doubt  or 
explain  it  away,  were  marked 
men,  as  the  lots  Abbe  de  La 
Mennais  was  long  marked. 
And  they  have  been  so  few 
that  they  could  be  counted. 
Not  such  is  the  Roman  Infalli- 
bility ;  and  considering  the 
Church  is  the  columna  et 
firmam£ntum  veritatis,  and  is 
ever  bound  to  stir  up  the  gift 
that  is  in  her,  there  is  surely 
a  strong  presumption  tbat  the 
Roman  Church  has  not  what 
it  did  not  profess  to  have.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  its  bi- 
shops and  cures  in  France  held 
the  doctrine  at  the  close  of  the 
18f/i  century,  xclien  thousands 
of  the  French  clergy,  with  the 
Archbishop,  denied  the  Being  of  a 
God ;  or  how  many  Semi-Mo- 
riscoes  in  Spain  at  this  time ; 
some  who  do  not,  occur  to  the 
mind  at  once.  One  knows 
what  was  the  case  sixty  years 
ago,  by  some  famous  sayings  of 
Talleifrand,  Bishop  of  Autun, 

(2.)  If  there  is  LifalUbilHy, 
there  is  Unchangeable  Teaching; 
if  there  is  not  Unchangeable 
Teaching,  there  is  no  true  In- 
fallibility, Now  what  is  the 
presumption  here  ?  I  think  it 
is  Mr.  Alexander  Knox  who 
says  or  suggests,  that  if  a  great 
Divine  Gift  be  given,  it  must 
have  a  custos.  Who  has  been  the 
custos  of  the  Roman  Infallible 
Teaching  /  The  Eoman  clergy  ? 
Could  I,  without  distressing  or 
offending  a  Roman  Catholic 
describe  what  sort  of  custodes 
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to  their  Eucharist.^  **  0  bone 
custos,"  in  the  words  of  the 
poet,  "  cui  commendavi  FiUum 
Meitm!''  Is  it  not  charitable 
towards  the  bulk  of  the  AtujUcan 
clergy  to  hope,  to  believe,  that 
so  great  a  treasure  has  not 
been  given  to  their  keeping  ? 
And  would  our  Lord  leave 
HimseJf  for  centuries  in  such 
hands  ?  Inasmuch  then  as 
**  the  sacrameut  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ "  in  the  Anglican 
communion  is  without  j)rotec- 
tire  ritual  and  jealous  guardian- 
ship, there  seems  to  me  a  strong 
presumption  that  neither  the 
real  gift,  nor  its  appointed 
guardians,  arc  to  be  found  in 
that  communion. 


(3.)  Previous  Baptism  is  the 
condition  of  the  valid  adminis- 
tration of  the  other  sacraments. 
When  I  was  in  the  Anglican 
Church  I  saw  enough  of  the 
lax  administration  of  baptism 
even  among  High  Churchmen y 
though  they  did  not  of  course 
intend  it,  to  fill  7ne  with  great 
uneasiness.  Of  course  there 
are  definite  persons  whom  one 
might  point  out  whose  baptisms 
are  sure  to  be  valid.  But  my 
argument  has  nothing  to  do 
with  present  baptisms.  Bishops 
were  baptised,  not  latelg,  but  as 
children.  The  present  bishops 
were  consecrated  by  other  bi- 
shops, they  again  by  others. 
What  I  have  seen  in  the  Angli- 
can Church  makes  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  deny  that  every 
now  and  then  a  bishoi)  was  a 
consecrator  who  had  never 
been  baptised.  Some  bishops 
have  been  brought  up  in  the 


they  have  been,  and  are,  to. 
their  gift  of  Infallible  Teaching  ? 
"0  bone  custos,"  in  the  words  of 
the  poet,  **cui  commendavi," 
Yerhum  Meum !  Is  it  not  cha- 
ritable towards  the  bulk  of  the 
Roman  clorf^  of  so  many  ages,  to 
hope,  to  believe,  that  so  great  a 
treasure  has  not  been  given  to 
their  keeping  ?  And  would  our 
Lord  leave  His  Sacred  and 
Vital  Gift  for  centuries  in 
such  hands  ?  Inasmuch,  then, 
as  the  Divine  Infallibility  in  the 
Bom  an  communion  is  without 
uniform  assertion,  without  defini- 
tion, and  jealous  guardianship 
from  the  first,  there  seems  to 
me  a  strong  presumption  that 
neither  the  real  gift  nor  its 
appointed  guardianship  are  to 
be  found  in  that  communion. 
(3.)  Previous  Baptism  is  the 
condition  of  the  valid  ad- 
ministration of  the  other  sa- 
craments. I  am  in  the  Angli- 
can Church,  yet  I  know  enough 

of  the administration 

of  Baptism,  I  say  not  here,  but 
in  the  whole  Western  Church  for 
ages,  to  fill  manyYfiih  uneasiness. 
Of  course  there  are  definite  rites 
which  one  might  point  out,  and 
where  used  no  doubt  Baptisms 
are  sure  to  be  valid.  But  Catholic 
Bishops  were  not  anciently  taken 
from  those  who  were  baptised,  as 
Western  Christians  now  arc,  by 
a  kind  of  Clinic  Baptism,  and  the 
Orientals  not  unfrequently  feel 
this.  But  my  argument  has  not 
simply  to  do  with  some  present 
Baptisms.  Bishops  are  baptised 
generally  as  children,  by  affusion, 
both  in  the  English  and  Roman 
Communions  ;  (tliough  we  advise 
**  dipping  warily.'')  The  i)re- 
sent  bishops  were  consecrated 
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north  a^  Presbyterians ,  others  as 
Dissenters,  others  as  Low  Church- 
mcuy  others  have  beeu  baptised 
171  the  careUss  perfunctory  way 
once  so  common;  there  is  then 
much  reason  to  believe  that 
some  consecrators  were  not  bi- 
shops, for  the  simple  reason 
that,  formally  speaking,  they 
were  not  Christians,  But  at  least 
there  is  a  great  presumption 
that  where  evidently  our  Lord 
has  not  left  a  rigid  rule  of 
baptism  f  He  has  not  left  ek  valid 
ordination. 


By  the  liglit  of  such  pre- 
sumptions as  these,  I  intoii-)ret 
the  doubtful  issues  of  the  anti- 
quarian argument,  and  feel 
deeply  that,  if  Amjlican  Orders 
are  unsafe  with  reference  to 
the  actual  evidence  producible 
for  their  validity,  mucli  more 
unsafe  are  they  when  consi- 
dered in  their  surroundings. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 
John  H.  Newman. 


by  other  bishops,  they  again 
by  others  so  baptised.  Are  they 
in  a  position  to  he  hypercriti- 
cal /  What  I  know  too  of  the 
Roman  Church  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  me  to  deny  that 
every  now  and  then  a  bishop 
(^like  the  pope  above  referred  to) 
may  have  been  a  consecrator  who 
had  never  been  (;o?j«<?cra^^rf,  ivhat- 
ever  we  may  think  of  his  baptism. 
Again,  some  bishops  . 
brought  up  in  France,  inherit 
partly  from  the  Constitutionalist 
succession  ;  others  derive  from 
Gallicans  of  an  Erastian  repute 
at  least;  others  flr^  Low  Church- 
men :  all  of  course  have  been 
baptised  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  West,  There  is,  then,  much 
reason  to  beheve  that  some 
consecrators  may  not  have  been 
bishops,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  not  many,  formally  speak- 
ing, would  by  the  Primitive 
Canons  have  been  admitted  to 
Holy  Orders,  But,  at  least, 
there  is  a  great  presumption 
that  where  evidently  our  Lord 
has  not  left  a  rigid  rule  in  thcae 
matters  He  has  not  left  a  Divine 
InfallihUity, 

By  the  light  of  such  pre- 
sumptions as  these,  I  interpret 
the  doubtful  issues  of  the 
antiquarian  argument,  and 
feel  deeply  that,  if  Roman  In- 
f(i nihility  is  unsafe  with  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  evidence 
producible  for  its  certainty, 
much  more  unsafe  is  it  when 
considered  in  its  surroundings. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 


There  is  but  little  need  that  anything  should  be  here 
added,  before  proceeding  to  the  broader  issue  which  is  thus 
raised  ;  yet  it  seems  right  to  express  some  satisfaction  at  the 
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prospect  of  the  controversy  being  carried  on  in  a  higher  region. 
Dr.  Newman  deserves  all  thanks  for  teaching  us  this  word 
"dreary,"  if  it  may  only  lead  to  something  worthier  than 
the  old  trivial  dealings  with  this  subject.  The  significance  of 
the  term  is  great,  though  not  always  the  same.  One  man 
may  use  it  to  deprecate  a  certain  class  of  inquiries,  as  Dr. 
Newman  does ;  another  may  accept  it  as  describing  results 
which  arc  abeady  proved  ad  nauseam.  The  meaning  of 
"  dreary'*  may  vary,  between  the  expression  of  mere  petulance 
evading  some  half-detected  fault  by  the  pretence  that  the  in- 
quirer is  "tii'esome,"  and  the  reluctance  of  a  convinced  in- 
vestigator to  retrace  needlessly  the  old  ground.  Dr.  Newman's 
use  of  the  word  is  not  without  interest.  If  people  have  re- 
solved on  any  line  of  thought  or  action,  they  dislike  to  be  de- 
tained ;  and  this  may  probably  be  assumed  from  his  letter 
to  be  Dr.  Newman's  case.  No  one  would  so  write,  while 
really  interested  in  determining  a  question.  It  is  when 
a  foregone  conclusion  is  accepted  that  preliminaries  are  called 
**  dreary."  Not  only  does  Dr.  Newman  tell  us,  when  using  this 
term,  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind  about  the  English  Succes- 
sion, but  that  he  did  so  long  since,  on  some  groimds  of  feeling 
apart  from  this  troublesome  examination.  Had  he  meant  to 
say,  that  having  gone  carefully  into  it,  he  deliberately  rejected 
the  historical  claim  to  Episcopal  Succession  in  England,  ho 
would  not  have  put  it  aside,  by  this  word  **  dreary,"  in  favour 
of  a  more  easy  and  popular  mode  of  decision. — We  are  told  by 
him  however  to  take  a  wider  view,  and  we  certainly  ought  not 
to  shrink  from  it. 

There  may  be  other  advantages  in  this,  in  addition  to 
its  comprehensiveness  :  it  may  prevent  that  irritation  which 
arises  from  the  litigation  of  small  details.  No  one,  for  instance, 
knows  more  of  the  exact  history  of  this  controversy  than  my 
friend  Mr.  Fuller  Russell,  Rector  of  Greenhithe ;  yet,  when 
he  detected,  with  much  care  and  some  warmth,  certain  in- 
accuracies of  Archbishop  Kenrick,  the  archbishop  rejoined 
by  expressing  surprise  at  his  tone ;  which  is  about  as  rea- 
sonable (if  this  illustration  may  be  excused)  as  if  some  prince 
of  this  world  should  be  complained  of  for  his  indignation 
at  a  doubt  thrown  on  his  legitimacy.  An  archbishop 
ought  not  to  have  been  so  slow  to  appreciate  sensitive- 
ness on  such  a  subject.  It  may  be  hoped  that  a 
larger  treatment  may  tend  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this 
spirit ;  especially  if  it  be  admitted,  as  Dr.  Newman  implies, 
that  these  minutiae  are  not  the  turning  points  on  which  a 
decision  is  to  be  taken.     **  The  urgency  of  visible  facts," 
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which  we  allege,  should  supersede  all  anxiety  as  to  querulous 
carping  of  every  kind.  Without  wavering  at  all  in  confidence 
as  to  the  particulars  which  have  been  called  in  doubt,  w^e  must 
be  ready  to  accept  the  challenge  implied  in  Ur.  Newman's 
letter,  and  follow  him  to  a  sphere  where  not  obscure  critics, 
but  all  the  world,  may  judge  of  the  "visible  facts." 


n. 

The  English  Okders. 

This  thing  was  not  douo  in  a  comer/* 

To  demand  for  the  Succession  in  the  English  Church  a 
kind  and  amount  of  evidence  which  it  is  impossible  for  any 
part  of  Christendom  to  produce  for  its  own  Ministry,  might 
soon  prove  to  be  destructive  to  our  whole  cause  as  Christians. 
Again  :  to  import  into  the  investigation  of  such  a  fact  any 
purely  theoretical  requii*ements,  would  be  tantamount  to  set- 
tling the  matter  beforehand  in  our  own  way :  and  not  only 
that,  but  possibly  might  lead  to  a  logical  surrender  of  all 
Christianity  from  the  day  of  Pentecost.  We  must  proceed 
then  reasonably. 

(1.)  On  what  grounds  do  we  believe  in  the  Christian  Epis- 
copate at  all  ?  Is  it  because  wc  possess  contemporary  records 
of  the  consccratious  of  the  first  ages  in  the  Churches  founded 
by  S.  Paul,  or  in  the  *'  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,"  or  in  any 
others  of  eitlier  apostolic  or  post-apostolic  fomidation '?  Of 
course  not.  Is  it  because  wo  know  from  any  wiitings,  canonical 
or  uncanonical,  wliut  form  of  consecration  was  from  the  first 
licld  to  be  in  all  respects  valid,  and  believed  by  contemporaries 
to  bo  used  ?  Is  it  because  in  all  tlie  Churches,  from 
the  beginning,  the  different  orders  of  Ministry  arc  known 
to  liave  been  clearly  and  ideally  distinguished  ?  No  one  pre- 
tends anything  of  the  kind.  Theological  definitions  and  dis- 
tinctions arc  long  subsequent  to  the  facts  ;  and  carefully  kept 
records  are  more  recent  still. 

These  considerations  reduce  to  comparative  unimportance 
not  only  those  questions  which  Dr.  Newman  calls  ^'  dreary," 
but  many  others.  Some  early  canons  (►f  uncertain  chrono- 
logy, and  little  guarded  authenticity,  refer  indeed  to  onlina- 
tions,  but  give  no  very  j)recise  information  or  the  least 
definition  ;  yet  they  seem  directed  against  some  existing 
laxities.  Even  in  S2)ecifying,  Cff.  the  number  of  bishops  who 
should  unite  in  a  new  consecration  or  ordination,  **  tlie  Apos- 
tolical Canons  *'  say  nothing  as  to  the  fomi  of  words  to  be 
used,  nor  of  the  parts  assigned  to  the  three  bishops  in  the 
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united  act.  The  "  Apostolical  Constitutions  '*  mention  words 
then  used  which  do  not  correspond  with  any  Ordinal  probably  in 
the  wliole  Catholic  Church.  As  to  the  Priesthood,  no  one 
ciin  think  that  the  few  phrases  which  may  be  found  (c.  g. 
in  S.  Clement)  are  such  as  to  exclude  fair  doubt  about  the 
meaning ;  and  they  can  scarcely  in  any  instance  be  formally 
connected  with  the  ritual  of  ordination  in  the  primitive 
age.  What  then,  we  repeat,  is  the  ground  on  which 
we  so  surely  believe  in  the  Episcopate,  the  Priesthood,  and 
the  Diaconate,  which  S.  Peter  in  his  Epistles  wholly  abstained 
from  explaining,  and  S.  Paul  entirely  omitted  from  all  his 
numerous  writings,  so  that  those  writings  arc  resorted  to  by 
honest  Presbyterians  and  even  by  Plymouth  Brethren  as  text 
books  ? 

Before  we  reply,  is  it  not  worth  reflecting  whether  any  such 
details,  if  we  had  tliem,  would  not  diminish  and  localize,  instead 
of  widening  and  strengthening,  the  claims  of  a  Sacred  Hierarchy 
which  had  a  mission  to  the  masses  of  the  great  human  family, 
cast  and  west,  north  and  south  ?  To  us  it  appears  absolutely 
inconceivable  that  the  Apostolate  for  the  world  would  append 
for  its  true  credentials  to  obscure  registers,  or  verbal  points  in 
perishable  memorials  to  be  explored  by  future  literati.  The 
idea  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Puritans  as  to  the  letter  of  the 
Canon.  But  wliat  apostles  felt  in  the  midst  of  the  Churches 
was,  ''  Yc  are  our  Epistles,  known  and  read  of  all  men." 

And  this  loads  us  direct  to  om*  answer  to  this  solemn  in- 
quiiy.  If  anything  be  certain,  anything  patent  in  Christian 
history,  it  is  this,  that  the  intention  of  Christians  everywhere 
from  the  first,  their  uniform  instinct,  was  to  have  the  original 
Apostolic  ministiy  and  fellowship  unchanged.  It  seems  not  to 
have  been  as  much  as  doubted  that  the  Chm-ch  had  that  same 
Ministry,  or  to  have  been  debated  whether  the  Order  of  the 
Pentecost  should  be  set  aside  for  something  simpler.  **  Let 
the  ancient  customs  prevail*'  expressed  their  whole  meaning 
in  the  first  ages,  as  to  this  matter  :  and  they  did  prevail.  The 
ancient  ministry  was  always  in  imquestioned  possession.  La- 
mentable confusions  and  heresies  cannot  be  denied ;  but  no 
one  charges  the  Ancient  Church  with  attempting  to  set  aside 
tlio  Apostolic  ministry.  And  tliat  ministry  continued  in  all 
Christendom  us  a  *'  visible  fact"  till  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 

As  time  went  on,  there  were  discussions  indeed  as  to  the 
precise  character  of  Episcopacy — its  claim  to  be  a  distinct 
order  from  Priesthood — the  various  subdivisions  of  orders,  as 
Four,  Seven,  Eight,  or  even  Nine.  This  was  not  thought  in- 
tolerable in  the  media)val  schools.     But  after  all,  theories  and 
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words  and  forms  apart,  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  great 
Catholic  Church  that  the  ancient  ministry  was  never  inten- 
tionally departed  from.  Countless  irregularities  corrected  often 
by  canons — ^ignorances  at  times  even  wonderful — ^prevailed  ; 
but  the  great  mass  of  believers  everjrwhere  trusted  the  living 
Church,  and  doubted  not  that  all  continued  in  essentials  as 
it  had  been.  In  the  spirit  of  S.  Augustine's  "  Lord,  if  we  are 
indeed  deceived,  hast  not  Thou  deceived  us  !  " — or  of  our  own 
Samuel  Johnson's  saying,  "God  takes  no  man  at  an  advantage," 
— each  generation  accepted  without  suspicion  its  spiritual  in- 
heritance. The  Spirit  of  God  being  with  His  whole  Church, 
she  trusted  her  Gift.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  inten- 
tion "facere  quod  ccclesia  semper  fecerat,"  always  assumed 
where  no  contrary  intention  is  openly  avowed,  was  the  solid 
practical  guarantee  of  generation  after  generation.  It  would 
make  history  impossible,  and  imperil  all  faith,  to  suppose  that 
the  certainty  of  the  sacred  hierarchy  depended  on  all  the  regis- 
ters of  the  pre-Beformation  ages  duly  certified.  The  millions 
of  the  middle  centuries  no  more  rested  on  archaeology  for 
their  salvation,  than  did  the  Christians  of  Cyprian's  days,  or 
TertulUan's,  or  Clement's, 

It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  one  part  of  the  Catholic  Church 
more  than  another  that  we  deprecate  all  trifling  with  minutiae 
which  can  have  no  value  except  to  the  professional  controver- 
sialist. There  may  be  persons  still  living  capable  of  believing 
the  worse  than  childish  stories  circulated  among  the  half- 
educated  in  disparagement  of  the  Catholic  Succession  in 
various  parts  of  Christendom  ;  but  as  Dr.  Newman  very  intel- 
ligibly puts  it,  we  know  that  the  *'  urgency  of  existing  facts" 
overbears,  and  must  have  been  meant  to  overbear,  all  minute 
quibbles.  The  Incarnation  was  a  '*  visible  fact "  from  the  day 
of  Bethlehem  onwards ;  and  had  it  never  been  written  of,  in 
Gospels  or  Epistles,  it  would  have  been  exactly  what  it  is — 
"  God  with  us."  The  Church  of  the  Pentecost  is  a  **  visible 
fact,"  which  lives,  **  the  Habitation' of  God  through  the  Spirit," 
whether  it  has  historians  or  not.  If  any  one  calls  on  us  to 
examine  any  special  questions  of  history,  we  are  quite  ready 
to  do  it  for  their  own  sake  ;  but  not  as  ascertaining  the  criteria 
of  a  world-wide  Revelation. 

(2)  The  one  point,  then,  to  be  inquired  of  (in  the  sixteenth 
century)  as  to  the  ministry  of  the  English  Church  is  simply 
this — Whether  *'tlio  urorcncy  of  visible  facts"  compelled  the 
whole  Church  and  nation  still  to  the  same  unsuspected  belief  that 
the  ancient  ministiy  of  Christ  existed,  essentially  unchanged? — 
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Let  ns  look  at  this  in  no  niggard  way ;  bnt  broadly,  and 
truthfully,  as  Dr.  Newman  himself  asks  us. 

The  English  Reformation  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  the 
year  1530,  when  Archbishop  Warham  and  the  whole  CathoUo 
clergy,  by  their  act  of  Submission  to  Henry  VIII.  in  the  Con- 
vocations of  Canterbury  and  York,  threw  oflF  the  Supremacy  of 
the  Pope.  If  we  look  at  the  names  of  those  who  did  it — ^in- 
cluding great  and  most  trusted  Catholic  prelates, — we  cannot 
imagine  that  the  Church  over  which  they  presided  then  ceased 
to  have  the  intention  of  preserving  the  ancient  ministry.  No 
one  pretends  it :  history  refutes  it.  As  to  the  theory  that 
the  English  Catholic  Church  then  became  schismatic,  that  is 
as  yet  an  assumption.  To  rely  on  that  notion  is  to  beg  the 
whole  question  between  Rome  and  the  Catholic  hierarchy  at 
once. — Well,  sixteen  years  later,  Henry  VIII.  died,  leaving 
tlie  Anglican  Episcopate  as  he  found  it. 

His  son  Eclward  succeeded,  and  during  his  reign  of  six 
years,  only  eight  new  bishops,  we  think,  were  consecrated  ;  the 
remaining  sees  and  the  two  archbishoprics  continuing  as 
in  Henry's  time. 

His  sister  Maiy  followed,  and  by  her  own  secular  power*  at 
once  deprived  many  of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  their  sees,  im- 
prisoned the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  had  thirteen  new 
bishops  of  her  own  consecrated,  against  the  law,  without  the 
Metropolitan's  consent! — Elizabeth  became  queen  in  about 
five  years,  and  found  the  Church  and  realm  in  the  fearful 
confusion  thus  brought  about. 

During  the  eleven  years  from  Henry*s  death  to  Elizabeth's 
accession,  a  new  Ordinal  had  been  put  forth  for  the  consecra- 
tion of  bishops,  i^riests,  and  deacons  in  our  Church.  This 
was  in  the  reign  of  Edward.  The  old  bishops  used  it — the 
Church  accepted  it,  without  suspicion  of  its  intending  to  change 
the  ancient  ministry.  It  was  prefaced  by  a  solemn  declara- 
tion to*  the  contrary,  viz.  that  the  "  ancient  orders**  were 
**  contmued,"  and  had  ^*  descended  from  the  Apostles'  times," 
as  is  evident  **  uuto  all  men."  Here  then  **the  urgency  of 
visible  fact"  is  appealed  to,  and  allowed  by  the  whole  Prelacy 
of  England.  The  bishops  and  priests  so  ordained  mingled  at 
once  with  the  entire  Catholic  Clergy  in  all  the  thousands  of 

•  The  Title  •*  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  '*  conditionally  conceded  to 
Henry  VIII.  by  the  Catholic  clergy  and  bishops  in  1530,  was  for  some 
months  claimed  and  acted  on  by  Queen  Mary.  Her  sister  Elizabeth  would 
only  be  caUed  •*  Supreme  Governor  "  in  all  causes.  We  believe  that  no 
English  sovereign  has  had  by  law  the  title  of  "  Head  of  the  Church"  since 
Queen  Elizabeth  agreed  with  the  opinion  for  which  Sir  Thomas  More  had 
died,  and  abolished  Headship.    And  see  also  Bishop  Tonstal's  sermon. 
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our  parishes.  If  any  may  have  thought  their  brethren  to  be 
admitted  by  some  less  beautiful  forms  than  their  own  had  been, 
yet  each  received  the  other  to  communion.  The  Church 
was  then  one  body. — ^Now  we  mainly  use  that  Ordinal  still. 

The  Roman  controversialist  who  here  would  venture 
to  theorise  that  the  Catholic  Church  of  Edward's  time,  because 
no  longer  Roman,  so  apostatized  that  they  carried  on  a  pre- 
tended succession,  unknown  to  the  Catholic  people,  admi- 
nistered pretended  sacraments  in  their  parishes,  and  inter- 
mingled with  **  bishops  and  priests  '*  of  only  a  nominal 
character,  would  have  to  explain  the  Bull  of  Pope  Julius 
III.,  which  at  Edward's  death  recognised  the  one  English 
Church  as  a  living  body ;  and  he  must  clear  up  the  whole  of 
the  mission  and  acts  of  the  Papal  legate  Cardinal  Pole, 
*^  who  scarcely  found  any  in  the  kingdom  who  had  not  acted 
against  the  supremacy  of  Rome."*  And  then  he  also  would 
have  to  explain  to  a  Christian  nation  the  position  of  miserable 
failure  in  which,  by  this  theory,  they  were  placed.  We  thiuk 
he  would  thus  raise  a  more  "  dreary  '*  question  than  any  which 
Dr.  Newman  points  to.  The  question  would  even  be,  whether 
the  whole  Church  was  in  conspiracy  to  deceive  a  Catholic 
nation,  and  the  **  gates  of  hell  had  indeed  prevailed  ?" 

**  The  visible  fact,"  that  the  Catholic  Bishop  Poynet  and 
others  consecrated  by  the  old  Ciitliolic  prelates  using  the  Ec- 
formed  Ordinal,  in  Edward's  reign,  kept  no  line  of  demarcatiou 
whatever  between  themselves,  and  their  priests  and  deacons, 
and  those  of  Henry's  days,  is  enough  to  settle  beyond  ques- 
tion the  unchanged  succession  of  the  ministry  at  that 
time.  Even  in  the  beginning  of  Mary's  reign  it  was  lawful 
in  Divine  worship  to  use  either  the  old  service  or  new.  The 
two  successions  were  mingled,  t 

To  dwell  on  individual  cases  of  animosity  or  cruelty  ui 
Edward's  career,  or  in  Mary's,  might  easily  exasperate  feeling 
among  us,  even  now.  But  ciii  bono  !  If,  on  both  sides, 
bishops  and  priests  were  rudely  suspended  or  deprived,  the 
grounds  were  eitlier  ])olitic}il  or  theoretical.  If  in  Mary's 
sliort  reign  Bishops  Hooper  and  Farrer  were  degraded  only 
from  pncHW  orders,  before  their  execution,  so  also  were 
Ridley  and  Latimer ;  and  yet  the  latter  had  been  consecrated 
by  the  old,  and  the  former  bv  the  Reformed  Ordinal.  To 
scrutinize  the  refinement  of  insult  in  eitlier  case  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  ascendant  pai-ty  had  technical  and  personal  motives 
quite  enough  to  account  for  their  treatment  of  their  victims. 

♦  Sec  CoUlcr,  \o\  vi.  p.  32.  t  P-  2C. 
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The  urgent  "  visible  fact  '*  is  untouched — ^the  actual  sameness 
of  the  ministry  of  our  English  Christianity  from  the  days  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Warham,  to  the  death  of  Mary. 

We  arrive  then  at  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Hitherto  the 
Church  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  a  secular  tyranny — first 
Henry's,  then  Edward's,  then  Mary's, — had  **  continued"  one 
Church,  doing  her  best,  we  may  trust,  in  very  bad  times.  And 
now,  in  the  26  dioceses  and  10,000  parishes  of  England, 
%vho  were  officiating  as  clergy  ? 

First,  as  the  most  **  urgent  visible  fact,"  that  which  would 
come  closest  to  the  Christian  people  universally,  was  this ;  the 
same  10,000  men,  as  a  body,  with  the  exception  of  units  here 
and  there — men,  a  great  part  of  whom  had  been  ordained  before 
the  reign  of  Edward  began — many,  before  he  was  born — 
were  still  the  parish  priests.  EngUshmen  saw  the  priests  who 
had  baptised  their  children  and  confessed  themselves — (for  ten 
years  had  not  quite  elapsed  since  Henry  died) — **  continuing" 
as  before.  That  such  a  body  of  men,  the  whole  clergy  of  a 
Catholic  nation,  inheriting  all  the  teachings  and  customs  of  the 
ancient  ministry,  could  have  secretly  acquiesced  in  a  real  sur- 
render of  their  whole  character  immediately  on  Mary's  death, 
no  one  acquainted  with  human  nature  can  suspect,  no 
one  who  believes  in  the  *'  Holy  Catholic  Church"  could  dare 
believe.  But  the  fact  is  stronger,  and  more  ''urgent  and 
visible."  The  Roman  Catholics  were  unknown  as  a  separate 
communion  among  us  for  at  least  ten  years  after  this.  The  nation 
did  not  yet  doubt  its  ancient  ministry.  What  the  necessities 
of  controversy  drove  men  to,  after  all  terms  with  Some  were 
despaired  of,  is  not  the  question.  The  "  great  visible  fact  " 
was  then  as  now  that  which  all  men  must  be  guided  by.  Even 
as  late  as  40  years  afterwards,  our  learned  and  incorruptible 
Bishop  Andrewes,  in  controversy  with  Bellarmine*  reminded 
him  that  Pope  Pius  IV.  would  have  received  the  whole  of  our 
Reformation,  **  omnia  sacra  quae  apud  nos  sunt,"  if  we  would 
submit  to  him :  and  Bellarmine  never  denied  the  fact,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware. 

Such  then  was  the  general  state  of  things  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  We  do  not  speak  of  it  as  panegyrists :  far  from 
that.  Our  one  plain  point  is,  that  the  ancient  miniBtry  continued , 
notably  and  visibly,  as  matter  of  course. — If  there  be  any  person 
who  in  the  face  of  all  the  facts  of  the  Nation's  life,  in  her 
parishes  and  priests,  really  suspects  that  the  imperious  Queen 
was  hoodwinked  into  the  admission  of  a  somewhat  harmless 

•  Tortura  Torti,  p.  166, 
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prayer  meeting  at  a  tavern  in  Cheapside  as  a  sufficient  consecra- 
tion for  her  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  sufficient 
fulfihnent  of  her  Boyal  mandate,  we  leave  him  to  his  pecuUar 
views.  There  are  persons  who  still  are  fascinated  also  by  the 
less  improbable  story  of  the  Papissa*  ;  which  certainly  many 
CathoUcs  and  Protestants  have  believed,  though  we  do  not  Even 
if  true,  it  could  but  gratify  controversial  spite,  and  not  touch  the 
broad  facts  of  the  succession  of  the  Church's  ancient  ministry ; 
and  this  is,  at  least,  as  much  the  case  with  the  fable  of  the 
"  Nag's  Head  "  as  with  the  fable  of  ''  Pope  Joan." 

Next,  the  condition  of  the  Episcopate  during  Elizabeth's 
reign,  we  must  remember,  was  inevitably  affected  by  the  miser- 
able confusions  in  Church  and  State  which  she  inherited, 
but  did  not  create.  During  her  sister's  brief  career  of 
five  years,  no  l^ss  than  nineteen  new  bishops  were  con- 
secrated— (the  whole  bench  being  only  26  ! ) — ^to  supply  places 
vacated  by  death,  or  deprivation,  or  banishment.  Such  was  the 
carelessness,  or  conscious  wTong-domg,  in  some  of  these  cases, 
that  no  register  can  be  found  of  the  consecrations  of  more  than 
six  of  these  Marian  (i.  e.  Soman)  bishops,  in  the  Records  of 
Lambeth,  Canterbury,  or  London.  Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  de- 
prive many  of  these  at  once,  even  on  political  grounds,  and  we 
are  not  aware  that  any  of  them  attempted  after  deprivation  to  per- 
form any  separate  consecrations.  They  kept  up  no  succession  of 
their  own.  The  Royal  mandate  was  thereupon  issued  to  six  of 
the  surviving  prelates,  who  all  consented  to, — ^four  of  them 
joining  in, — the  Consecration  of  the  new  Archbishop. 

Very  remarkably,  Archbishop  Pole  had  died  almost  at  the 
same  time  as  Queen  Mary.  Three  of  the  four  bishops.  Barlow, 
Scory,  Hodgkin,  and  Coverdale,  who  officiated  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  new  archbishop  had  been  entrusted  however  with  the 
like  sacred  work  in  the  previous  reigns.  Notwithstanding  the 
irregularities  in  some  of  the  old  Catholic  registers,  the  records 
still  exist  of  Bishop  Barlow's  being  employed  e,g,  in  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign — (and 
he  joined  with  the  Metropolitan  in  the  consecration  of  Poynet 
in  Edward's  reign,  by  the  Reformed  Ordinal) ;  Bishop  Scory  had 
joined  in  consecrating  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  also  in  Edward's 
reign  :  Bishop  Hodgkin  is  the  only  one  who  officiated  at  the  con- 
secration of  Archbishop  Cardinal  Pole's  own  consecrator  whose 
record  is  preserved:  (this  was  in  Henry  VIII. 's  reign:)  and 
finally  Bishop  Coverdale  (who  went  into  exile  so  soon)  was  conse- 

*  The  account  of  the  Female  Pope,  the  Saturday  Review  says,  has  just 
been  examined  again  by  a  Greek  gcntlcmau.  who  appears  from  his  book  to 
be  gomewhat  credulous.    (Billuart  gives,  and  refutes,  the  story.     Vol,  xlx.) 
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crated  by  that  same  Bishop  Hodgkin.     These  four  consecrated 
Dr.  Parker,  who  was  then  Dean  of  Lincolm, 

But  it  may  be  truly  said,  these  are  "  dreary"  details.  Let 
us  then  keep  to  the  ''urgent  visible  facts"  known  of  all 
men.  The  whole  Catholic  clergy  of  the  realm — and  the  nation 
itself — had  no  suspicion,  it  was  not  hinted  at  the  time  of  the 
consecration,  that  the  Succession  of  the  ancient  Hierarchy  had 
failed — any  more  than  that  the  Orders  of  the  parish  priests 
had  been  abandoned.  The  Boyal  determination  to  secure  the 
connection  with  the  past  is  patent  to  all,  and  it  was  registered 
with  care.  No  one  imagined  that  it  was  frustrated.  The  Be- 
cord  is  perfect.  Of  course  when  personal  animosity  and  bitterly- 
requiring  controversy  came  later  into  the  field,  nothing  was 
too  spiteful  to  he  said.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  succession 
at  least  was  safe  against  Bome  :  would  that  the  Church  had 
been  equally  secure  &om  dangers  in  a  very  difierent  quarter. 

(3.)  Though  the  unquestionable  broad  facts  of  our  Sacred 
Ministry  are  such  as  we  have  said,  and  the  Church's  continuity, 
as  inheriting  from  the  old  days,  was  undoubted  by  the  nation 
at  large,  there  were  &om  the  first,  three  Parties  among  us, 
bequeathed  to  the  Beformation  by  the  old  Tudor  times. — There 
was  a  Court  party  whose  views  were  chiefly  political,  aiming  at 
national  independence  and  ready  to  secure  it  on  almost  any 
terms  tolerable  to  the  people.     These,  as  their  predecessors 
had  done,  used  the  bishops. — There  was  a  party  formed  of 
foreigners  and  returned  e^es,  and  their  adherents,  who  aimed 
persistently  at  separating  us  &om  the  ancient  traditions,  and 
even  re-constructing  the  Church  on  what  they  thought  a  more 
scriptural  basis.     (These  were  active  preachers,  and  gradually 
by  their  popular  ability  and  easy  doctrine  made  their  way  with 
the  common  people.) — The  third  party  was  that  which  clung, 
at  first  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation,  to  the  ancient  inhe- 
ritance.    The  first  party  sought  the  favour  of  the  second  while 
it  used  the  third.  And  this  is  the  key  to  much  of  the  history  of 
the  Elizabethan  Episcopate.     The  three  may  be  called  for  dis- 
tinction's sake,  the  Political,  the  Puritan,  and  the  Catholic 
parties.      They  have  existed  till  our  own  day  :  and  somewhat 
similar  parties  might  be  found  in  most  of  the  European  states. 

Elizabeth's  statesmen  appointed  to  the  Episcopal  bench 
''safe  men,"  as  they  were  thought ;  that  is,  men  who  would  not 
be  unpleasing  to  the  two  Beligious  parties — not  too  learned — ^not 
too  spiritual — but  with  now  and  then  a  great  man  among 
them,,  for  too  much  mediocrity  would  have  been  dangerous. 
While  Puritanism  was  on  the  advance;  and  the  elder  clergy  were 
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dying  oat,  the  bias  of  the  Episcopate  became  Puritan  rather 
than  Catholic.  When  in  the  next  reigns  men  like  Andrewes 
or  Overall  were  appointed,  the  people  for  a  time  still  warmed 
towards  them,  and  *'  all  men  counted  them  as  prophets." 
But  the  "  safe  men  **  had  the  day,  except  when  enemies  from 
Italy  had  to  be  met.     And  a  short  day  it  was. 

What  then  were  the  **  urgent,  visible,  palpable  Church  facts," 
such  as  next  met  every  eye,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth's  im- 
mediate successor  James  I.?  The  Monarchy,  "  strengthening"  ' 
itself  with  '*  safe  men"  as  bishops,  knew  not  that  it  was 
rapidly  becoming  unpopular,  and  Prelacy  too,  hitherto  ad- 
mitted, had  to  stand  on  its  defence.  Of  the  77  bishops 
raised  to  the  bench  by  the  Political  party  during  Elizabeth's 
long  reign,  nearly  70  perhaps  are  unknown  to  histor}'  as 
distinguished  for  anything.  It  was  a  hard  trial  for  tlio 
Church.  It  sought  to  save  its  influence  by  a  deeper  devotion, 
in  words  at  least,  to  Eoyalty.  But  it  was  of  little  avail. 
The  more  active  part  of  the  community  at  length  accepted  the 
Puritan  cry  against  Prelacy  as  such.  The  Presbyterian  in- 
fluence, which  had  grown  intense  since  the  Scottish  dynasty 
came  to  the  throne,  united  in  spirit  with  the  Puritans ;  and 
the  "safe  men"  could  give  no  help.  The  Throne  was  cast 
down ;  and  the  Church's  Succession  for  the  first  time  believed 
to  be  trodden  under  foot. 

And  here  we  must  look  around  us  once  more  before  we 
proceed  to  our  conclusion.  The  period  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Eeformation  to  the  Rebellion  or  Commonwealth  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  Three  Parties  who  divided  the 
Church  and  Nation  liad  all  of  tliem  their  gains  and  their  losses 
during  this  time. — The  Politicians  had  gained  freedom  from 
Rome,  which  was  a  national  passion  then,  as  now,  and  as  it 
must  always  be  in  any  nation  worthy  of  its  name — (would 
that  Rome  could  see  it !)  As  precedent  to,  and  consequent 
on  this,  they  secured  the  control  of  Church  appointments 
and  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  But  they  lost  at  length  all  the  real 
power  they  once  had ;  and  they  lost  the  Constitution. — The 
Puritans  had  gained  the  people,  in  cities  and  populous  places, 
and  a  powerful  influence  in  the  Episcopate.  They  had 
strength  therefore  to  demand  change  when  James  I.  came. 
They  had  an  organisation  wliich  was  rapidly  growing,  and 
culminated  at  last  in  Charles's  time,  in  their  accepting  very 
largely '*  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  *' Popery  and  Prelacy,"  as  the  hated  and  inveterate 
evil.  But  they  too  had  their  losses  ;  they  lost  for  themselves — 
and  for  the  nation  then,  the  social  moral  system  of  England, 
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and  the  old  bases  of  our  civilization. — The  third  or  Catholic 
party  began  by  possessing  the  parishes  of  England,  and  saving 
the  Church  from  all  attempt  on  the  part  of  either  Politicians  or 
Puritans  to  dispense  with  Holy  Orders :  it  saved  us  too  from 
the  ^*  Eeformatio  Legum."  But  it  was  oppressed,  and  losing 
ground  more  and  more,  till  Providence  interfered ;  and  then  the 
KebeUion  came ;  and  the  Succession  and  the  Sacraments  alone 
were  saved. — The  prolonged  diplomacy  of  the  State,  never 
denying,  but  even  using  the  Spiritual  power,  was  the  chief  agent 
in  the  catastrophe  which  overtook  our  land, — a  catastrophe 
which  in  the  end  was  overruled  however  to  prevent  the  ruin 
of  the  liberties  of  both  the  Nation  and  the  Church. 

We  must  not  dwell — our  argument  needs  it  not — on  the 
many  subsequent  trials,  persecutions,  and  strange  deliverances 
of  our  Church,  The  Eestoration, — the  Eevolution, — ^the 
Puritan  re-naissance, — the  Oxford  Revival  of  our  own  day, — '■ 
all  exhibit  in  different  ways  the  Catholic  strength  of  Spiritual 
life  in  our  Church,  whether  patronised  or  discouraged,  isolated 
or  frowned  upon.  For  never  yet  has  ruler  ventured  to  set  aside 
the  ancient  Succession  of  our  ministry ;  never  churchman  to 
take  rank  among  us  without  it.  How  many  "  cared  for  it,*' 
e.  g.  in  1800,  is  not  the  question.  It  was  the  Gift  of  God,  and 
it  LIVED.  And  then,  every  record  is  preserved.  The  law  of  Eng- 
land still  knows  no  Holy  Orders  but  ours;  and  in  ours  dis- 
tinctly includes  the  Eoman. — If  a  Whittingham  were  said  to 
be  "  Dean  of  Durham  *'  with  no  proof  of  orders,  generations  ago 
— just  as  in  pre-Eeformation  times  Lord  Cromwell,  a  layman, 
was  "  Dean  of  Wells,*' — (predecessor  to  our  present  learned 
friend.  Dean  Johnson,) — the  "visible  and  broad  facts**  re- 
main now  untouched  as  ever,  if  too  often  despised  by  man,  yet 
so  much  the  more  sustained  by  heaven. 

The  Law  of  England  still  requires  of  every  Puritan 
who  would  be  one  of  our  ancient  hierarchy,  that  he  be  ordained 
by  our  ancient  bishops,  or  by  some  ancient  bishops.  And  the 
law  of  England  does  not  allow  us  to  re-ordain  any  Eoman 
priest  or  bishop  who  joins  our  ranks.  An  Archbishop  of  Spalatro 
officiated  at  the  ordination  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  the  reign 
of  James  I. — (strengthening  the  grace  that  was  in  us) — and 
priests  of  Eoman  orders  in  our  own  times  have  been  licensed 
to  officiate  at  our  altars.  The  law  of  England  excludes  also  the 
Eoman  priest,  equally  with  us,  from  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
because  both  alike  are  in  "  Holy  Orders.'*  The  facts  are  all  pa- 
tent to  the  world.  We  stand  on  no  microscopic  examinations,  but 
accept  herein  what  all  men  accept.  And  though  we  are  ready 
to  nuike  it  good  whenever  called  on,  that  no  Ecclesiastical  re- 
1868.  2  K 
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gistration  of  the  Succession  has  been  more  carefoly  (possibly 
none  so  careful  as  ours  in  England,)  we  can  afford  to  waiye,  U 
asked,  all  dreary  subtilties  of  exploration,  and  claim  the 
plain,  '^  urgent  visible  facts'*  as  vindicating  our  position  before 
all  men,  as  the  true  Catholic  Church  of  our  land. 

No  doubt  on  even  minute  points,  evidence  which,  it  is  said, 
satisfied  such  men  as  Bossuet,  Amaud,  and  Lingard — evidence 
which  has  concentrated  on  itself  the  inextinguishable  animosity  of 
the  Presbyterian  body — (and  which  that  body  still  so  dreads  that 
it  takes  an  oath  of  its  members,  at  their ''  ordinations,"  to  hinder 
their  daring  so  much  as  to  consider  again  the  question  of  our 
Prelacy) — ought  to  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous.  But  we  feel, 
as  Dr.  Newman  does,  that  broad  facts  must  decide  such  a 
question  as  this  of  our  Succession ;  and  we  believe  that  we 
have  stated  nothing  which  can  honestly  be  doubted ;  so  that 
no  one  should  deny  our  Ancient  Apostolic  Ministry,  who 
would  acknowledge  such  a  ministry  at  all  in  any  Church  from 
the  beginning ;  no  one  dispute  our  claim  unless  prepared  to 
overthrow  with  us  all  other  apostolical  orders.  Whatever  cer- 
tainty the  second  century  had  that  it  possessed  the  Apostolic 
ministry,  that  have  we.  The  fact  is  co-extensive  with  the 
whole  history,  and  perception,  and  conscience  of  our  nation. 
And  never  will  our  Church  desert  her  Sacred  tradition,  but 
make  answer  to  all  opposers,  as  of  old, — ^^  Nolumus  leges 
Anglic^  muiari*^ 

m. 

Our  Future. 

**  Ways  they  knew  not,  and  paths  they  have  not  known." 

AiTD  now  let  us  think  of  the  present  critical  time,  when  all 
the  churches  at  home  and  abroad,  from  Bome  to  our- 
selves, from  ourselves  to  South  Africa,  are  called  to  consider 
their  position  and  prospects.  It  is  felt  on  every  side  that 
things  cannot  be  as  they  have  been.  Probably  the  churches 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  their  approaching  council  at 
Rome  in  1869,  will  have  enough  to  occupy  them  in  their 
own  affairs,  without  thinking  much  of  us.  But  we  may  well 
believe  it  is  high  time  to  think  of  ourselves,  though  the  attempt 
may  excite  some  unreasonable  anger. 

For  there  is  impatience  and  irritation  among  us,  and 
nearly  every  act  of  our  rulers  of  late  has,  to  some,  seemed  to  fan 
the  flame.  Yet  it  is  surely  unreasonable  that  church  people 
should  complain  of  being  disturbed,  in  an  age  when  everything 
is  in  motion.  They  who  are  most  angry  at  ''novelties," 
and  revert  with  imaginary  loyalty  to  some  supposed  pious 
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and  orthodox  and  peaceful  former  days,  are  themselyes  on 
the  fret  for  changes  of  their  own.  No  one  among  them  would 
^ay,  that  he  wishes  to  return  to  any  state  of  things  known 
in  England  during  the  last  300  years.  None  would  look  back 
with  longing  desire  a  generation  or  so,  when  Dr.  Tomline  was 
at  Lincoln,  or  when  Dr.  Carr  was  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
favourite  prelate  of  George  IV.  :  nor  a  few  years  earlier,  when 
the  National  Society  arose  as  if  to  arrest  national  decay :  nor 
earlier,  when  Dr.  Moore  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury :  nor 
to  the  times  when  the  followers  of  Whiston  nearly  succeeded 
in  Arianising  Subscription.  Would  any  recall  the  days  when 
Hoadley  denied  the  Holy  Sacrament  from  the  Episcopal  bench  ? 
or  still  earlier,  when  the  seven  bishops  were  sent  to  the  Tower 
by  James  11.  ?  or  when  the  Prayer  Book  was  forbidden  by  the 
Puritans  ?  or  when  Laud  praised  the  divine  power  of  King 
Charles  ?  or  when  the  confusions  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Marian 
era  threatened  all  our  spiritual  life  ?  Truly  we  can  think  of 
no  time  in  our  story,  to  which  any  one  would  wish  to  return. 
Then  why  should  any  pretend  it  ?  May  we  not  now  look  at 
things  calmly  ? 

1.  The  same  Parties  which  divided  us  three  centuries  ago, 
as  we  have  said,  still  exist.  We  think  that  they  all  are,  on  the 
whole,  true  to  their  prmciples.  The  party  which  holds  fast  to 
the  sacred  life  of  the  Church  as  a  Spiritual  body :  the  State- 
party  which  fears  to  set  aside,  but  dreads,  and  denies  at  times, 
what  it  calls  '^  transcendental  claims  :''  and  the  Puritan  party 
which  has  of  late  favoured  Erastian  principles,  and  sought  the 
aid  of  the  powers  of  this  world.  Recently,  the  State  party 
has  acted  as  if  it  thought  the  Pmitan  section  more  useable 
for  a  time  than  the  believers  in  the  ancient  Succession  of 
the  Church.  Puritanism  meanwhile  is  active,  knowing  that  it 
'^hath  but  a  short  time."  And  statesmen  are  in  this  difficulty. 
By  the  sure  progress  of  Education,  and  the  steadily-growing 
Bationalism  of  sJl  non-Catholic  bodies,  Puritanism  must  be 
'*  improved  off  the  land."  What  it  did  in  the  sixteenth  century 
cannot  be  done  again.  The  Politicians  of  course  do  not  be- 
lieve in  Puritanism  ;  but  then,  they  are  not  afraid  of  it.  Some 
actually  like  it,  for  its  denying  that  the  Church  possesses  the 
ancient  ministry  of  Christendom :  but  others  are  discerning 
enough  to  perceive  that  it  will  never  do  to  give  up  to  the 
Boman  Catholics  the  exclusive  claim  to  the  old  Succession* 
Though  it  is  true  that  Roman  Catholics,  being  more  Roman 
than  ever,  are  farther  than  ever  from  the  possibility  of  being 
trusted  by  the  body  politic  in  England ;  yet  it  is  felt  to  be 
worse  than  folly  to  embroil  ourselves  in  greater  national  diffi- 
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cnlties,  by  at  all  increasing  the  religions  strength  of  Borne 
among  us :  and  strengthened  it  would  be,  and  difficulties  all 
increased  beyond  present  calculation,  if  ever  the  Spiritual  reaUty 
and  claims  of  the  ancient  Ministry  of  our  English  Church 
were  formally  rejected,  and  so  no  Religious  conscience  were 
able  to  find  '^  quieting  '*  among  us. 

To  many  it  may  seem  to  be  a  sentence  for  derision, 
which  we  arq  now  about  to  write :  but  we  set  it  down  de- 
liberately, and  shall  wait,  without  any  doubt,  to  see  it  con- 
firmed by  the  approaching  facts  of  our  English  life — That 
the  qiiestion  of  Holy  Orders  is  tlie  Ecclesiastical  qtiestion  of 
the  day.  All  parties  will  have  to  face  it :  our  statesmen 
must  face  it ;  the  Presbyterians,  the  Puritans,  even  the  non- 
religious  many,  will  all  find  that  they  cannot  help  meeting  it. 
To  those  who  yet  would  try  to  ignore  it,  we  give  warning  that 
statesmen  cannot  with  any  impunity  disregard  that  which  they 
dread,  that  Spirituality  of  Religion  which  must  be  the  turning- 
point  of  the  life  of  so  large  a  section  of  the  nation.  Mere 
'^natural  religion,"  as  it  is  called,  will  satisfy  none.  The 
non-religious  multitude  would  never  think  it  worth  while 
to  '^  establish  "  that.  The  less  educated,  and  the  fanatically 
disposed,  would  think  it  a  cheat.  The  '^dangerous  classes" 
would  never  be  touched  by  it  in  the  least.  The  press 
may  ridicule  and  fear  the  "supernatural;  '*  but  the  Regions 
will  have  nothing  less.  As  to  the  common  worship  "  of  Public 
Opinion,"  what  is  it  but  the  worship  **  of  Humanity," — or 
Comteism  with  another  name  ? 

While  the  relations  of  Religion  to  the  civil  Government  are 
becoming  more  and  more  disturbed,  in  Italy,  in  Austria,  in 
Spain,  (may  we  not  say  in  all  Europe  ?)  so  that  even  the  coun- 
sellors of  the  Vatican  feel  that  something  must  be  done,  to 
determine  the  social  rules  and  relations  hereafter  to  exist  in 
Christendom ;  and  while  in  our  own  land  great  changes  are 
imminent  such  as  no  former  time  has  seen;  if  our  secular 
leaders  could  cast  away  their  fears,  and  look  at  the  Religious 
facts  with  serenity,  we  believe  that  our  nation — ^a  Religious 
nation,  with  all  its  faults, — might  yet  show  to  Christendom 
some  solution  of  difficulties  which,  it  is  plain,  must  be  every- 
where impossible  to  the  ruined  Ultramontanism  of  Rome.* 

Let  them  think  of  what  England  was  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  ;  let  them  recall  all  that  Religious  philanthropy  has  done, 
all  that  the  Parochial  system  has  done,  to  Educate  and  Chris- 

•  See  the  powerful  pamphlet  of  the  gifted  Bishop  of  Orleans  on  the 
Atheism  of  the  Social  Crisis  ia  France^foarfully  iUastrated  by  what  is 
happening  in  Spain. 
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tianize  onr  land,  which  the  unpreoedented  growth  of  population, 
(from  ten  millions  to  thirty  in  this  centmy),  must  have  hurried 
to  a  moral  decay,  which  had  indeed  set  in.  About  3,000 
churches  built  in  England,  in  this  century, — can  all  Europe 
show  as  much  ?  Then  let  the  question  first  be  asked — what 
would  have  been  done  of  all  this,  without  our  ancient  Ministry  ? 
And  next — who  was  it  that  roused  the  Church  ? 

It  was  an  apostle  that  said,  if  we  become  "fools  in  our 
boasting,  ye  hare  compelled  us."  Without  desiring  to  under- 
yalue  the  co-operation  which  others  have  rendered,  we  must  not 
shrink  from  saying,  that  the  revivals  which  our  day  has  wit- 
nessed must  have  been  as  nothing,  without  the  spiritual  energy 
of  that  ancient  Succession,  that  Apostolic  ministry,  which  stirred 
itself  in  1833,  and  afterwards  till  now  "  worked  mightily"  in 
our  midst.  Call  the  Church  party  by  what  name  they  will,  all 
men  look  to  it  as  the  agency  which  has  thrown  itself  into  the  gap, 
and  saved^as  yet  the  cause  of  Eeligion,  and  advanced  Civilization 
among  the  masses.  True  indeed  this  "  Church  party,"  as  men 
sometimes  call  it,  have  worked  too  often  at  serious  disadvantage. 
History  will  record  that  they  saw  intensely  trusted  friends 
desert  them  for  Bome,  and  yet  as  a  body  stood  firm,  and  worked 
on.  They  have  had  to  endure  a  kind  of  political  ostracism, 
lasting  twice  as  long  as  did  the  "Great  Rebellion,"  (which  once 
tried  to  trample  their  cause  to  death ;)  while  still  they  have 
remained  loyal.  They  have  had  rulers  set  over  them,  of  any 
party — ^with  rare  exceptions — rather  than  that  which  was 
doing  the  great  parish  work  of  the  time  ;  rulers  indeed  often 
too  high-minded  and  Christian-hearted  to  molest  and  perse- 
cute them,  even  when  urged,  but  too  often  unable  to  give 
them  sympathy  in  special  duties :  and  so  there  has  arisen  in  the 
"Church  party  "  an  irregular  element  which  often  refuses  to  be 
guided,  and  is  even  unintelligible  to  many.  But  whose  fault 
has  it  been  ?  Are  they  blameless  who  have  left  the  Church 
party  to  itself?  Are  they  blameless  who  take  advantage  of 
extravagances,  (from  which  the  Church  party  as  a  whole 
really  stands  aloof,)  to  discredit  the  ancient  hierarchy  and 
ancient  fedth  ? 

Now  that  which  we  desire  for  our  nation's  sake  is  that  the 
impolicy  of  continuing  the  present  treatment  of  the  Church 
should  be  seen  by  all  whom  it  concerns,  before  it  is  too  late. 
Our  public  men  still  wish  our  English  civilization  to  be  Chris- 
tian; but  Christianity,  everywhere,  apart  from  its  ancient 
organisation,  is  tending  rapidly  to  be  a  mere  name.  At  present 
we  retain  that  organization  :  but  we  have  retained  it  at  times 
as  if  in  spite  of  man's  wilfulness;  its  Divine  vitality  resisting 
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long  the  faithless  efforts  to  ignore  or  even  destroy  it.  Bnt  we 
may  have  reached  the  limits  of  our  probation  in  this  matter. 
The  Nation  may  have  reached  the  time  when  the  Church  as  a 
Divine  institution  must  either  be  reverenced  for  its  own  sake, 
or  the  theory  of  the  Ediiiburgh  Revi^iv  ( see  John  BuU, 
July  19,  p.  489  )  be  boldly  adopted,  "that  the  Church  is 
created  by  the  State,  and  rests  on  law,  as  opposed  to  the  theory 
of  Divine  Commission,** — ^in  which  case,  the  Religious  con- 
science which  demands  a  Divine  Religion  will  refuse  to  follow. 

Is  it  not  like  infatuation,  that  men  who  fear,  and  justly 
fear,  as  we  have  said,  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  should  be  on  the 
edge  of  repudiating  the  only  ancient  ministry  here  except  hers, 
at  a  time,  too,  when  Christianity  itself  is  assailed,  and  when 
they  are  looking  for  some  one  to  defend  even  the  Bible  ?  Our 
ancient  Church  is  the  only  security,  and  yet  is  distrusted.  But 
if  anything  be  certain  in  our  future,  it  is  that  political  parties 
cannot  much  longer  use  the  Church  as  they  have  used  it,  ad- 
mitting de  facto  her  ancient  orders,  and  denying  the  grace. 
The  advance  of  Education,  and  the  need  of  reality  in  dealing 
with  our  Social  system,  will  show  our  State  parties  that  all 
men  will  see  through  the  attempt  to  make  the  Church  hereafter 
a  mere  instrument  of  policy.  All  the  faithful  sons  of  the 
Church  too,  if  they  found  the  National  Conmiunion  at  last  to 
bo  on  the  edge  of  apostacy  from  its  ancient  standard,  would 
be  driven  to  accept  **  disestablishment**  as  a  less  evil.  They 
could  never  sympathize  with  "  establishment  at  any  price.*' 

2.  This  is  too  vital  a  matter  to  be  left  in  any  indistinctness. 
Churchmen  know  that  the  civil  Government  and  the  Spiritual 
society  set  up  by  Chiist  ought  to  co-operate — were  meant  by 
our  Divine  Founder  to  work  together  and  not  be  in  antago- 
nism, nor  even  free  of  each  other.  It  must  not  be  the  fault 
of  Churchmen,  if  Church  and  State,  so  longunited  by  Providence, 
now  be  separated.  But  it  was  seen,  and  we  said  it  at  the  time, 
that  when  Subscription  to  our  ancient  formularies  was  relaxed, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  the  prospect  of  retaining  the  Establish- 
ment on  its  old  basis  at  once  became  more  doubtful.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  creed  which  is  to  be  gradually  attenuated  till  no 
dogma  remains,  is  the  danger  apparently  before  us.  Some  may  be 
tempted  perhaps  to  see  the  Church  hold  on  for  another  ten  years 
under  latitudinarian  influences,  in  hope  of  relief  "from  the 
chapter  of  accidents  **  after  all :  but  such  an  experiment  would 
demoralize  our  Churchmanship  ;  and  what  could  save  the  next 
generation  from  unbelief,  and  nominal  submission  to  Rome  ? 

Humanly  speaking,  everything  seems  now  to  depend  on 
our  rulers  understandmg  our  crisis,  and  meeting  it  with  far- 
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seeing  conrage.  To  tell  them  that  they  must  learn  to  love 
and  irast  the  principles  and  the  party  in  the  Church  which 
their  tradition  is  to  suspect,  or  fear,  may  seem  a  hopeless  task: 
but  it  must  not  be  avoided  on  that  ground.  If  they  compel 
the  '^  drawing  a  hard  and  fast  line"  hereafter  between  the 
Church  and  the  World,  it  will  be  our  Statesmen  who  must 
answer  for  it. 

Our  politicians  have  nothing  to  choose  but  co-operation 
with  the  Church  on  her  own  principles,  or  such  courses  as 
must  be  ruinous  to  the  nation  and  themselves. 

Let  us  weigh  present  facts — 

What  has  brought  the  Irish  Church  to  its  present  peril  ? 
We  answer — Its  having  been  used  these  three  hundred  years, 
even  more  coldly  than  ourselves,  as  a  State  instrument. 
The  Irish  Church  has  never  had  any  dangerous  ''High  Church 
element,"  except  the  Succession,  to  trouble  statesmen ;  and 
statesmen  have  to  answer  for  its  now  numbering  only  a  tenth 
of  the  population.  Not  speaking  the  langtiage  of  Ireland, 
not  putting  urgently  forward  its  own  Divine  claims,  but  rather  its 
'^  English  ascendency,"  the  end  is,  that  it  no  longer  is  deemed 
usefid  even  to  the  politicians !  Even  the  grace  and  learning  of 
a  Trench,  and  the  eloquence  of  a  Magee,  would  seem  to  have 
become  vain.  Theexperiment  of  a ''  State  Church"  appearstohave 
been  worked  out  in  the  sister  isle :  and  so  another  Church,  with 
''transcendental  claims"  unabated,  there  holds  the  multitudes 
of  the  nation.  The  lesson  is  at  our  doors.  "  He  who  has  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear:"  for  any  attempt  to  consolidate  a  State 
Churchism  among  ourselves  must  as  conspicuously  fail,  and 
far  more  rapidly. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  reply,  ^'that  we  have  no  such 
powerful  Boman  enemy  to  fear  in  England  as  they  had  in 
Ireland :  " — true,  but  have  we  no  other  enemy  ? 

Our  Social  Science  Congresses  attempt  to  teach  us  that  the 
conditions  under  which  society  is  to  be  re-adjusted  among  us  are 
to  be  ascertained  by  a  survey  of  the  facts  of  our  present 
existence.  The  tendency  of  the  mind  of  England  is  in  the 
direction  thus  intimated ;  and  the  result  is  nearly  identical 
with  that  of  the  philosophy  of  "  Positivism."  And  Positivism 
is  a  solemn  proposal  to  construct  society  on  a  philosophy  of 
civilization,  instead  of  any  of  the  existing  Religions.  It  is 
in  truth  a  falling  back  on  an  advanced  form  of  the  Heathenism 
of  Aristotle  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  in  preference  to  the  ancient 
Christianity. 

Now  the  Church  will  meet  this  alarming  evil  in  her  own 
Divine  way,  o£fering  to  the  Religious  conscience  that  which  alone 
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will  satisfy  it.  The  only  question  for  her  is,  whether  she  is  to  do 
this  in  union  with  or  apart  from  the  State  ?  And  this  will  de- 
pend on  the  relations  to  be  hereafter  desired  between  them. 
The  triumph  of  the  State  party  over  the  Divine  element  in  our 
Church  would  be  more  disastrous  now  than  it  ever  could  have 
been  at  former  crises ;  because  for  the  State  it  will  be  final. 
Yet  little  less  than  ruin  could  have  been  the  result  of  such 
a  triumph  at  any  time — if  unprovided  for  beforehand.  Suppose 
that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  State  party  had  succeeded  in 
organising  a  quasi-religion  on  a  State  basis  to  the  fullest  con- 
tent of  the  Edinburgh  Review  doctrine,  rejecting  all  con- 
tinuity with  the  ancient  bishops  and  clergy,  and  demanding  the 
simple  surrender  of  'transcendental  claims"  from  all  the 
10,000  parish  priests ;  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  Pope  would 
have  reaped  the  harvest  thus  'sown,  and  the  nation  would 
have  been  convulsed,  as  no  nation .  ever  had  been.  In 
the  country  districts  the  people  must  have  heathenized. — 
If  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Puritanism  had  established  itself 
so  successfully  as  to  extirpate  Prelacy,  '^  root  and  branch,"  and 
give  a  sort  of  establishment  for  a  time  tor  all  the  sects,  a  climax 
of  demoralization  in  all  the  parishes  must  have  been  reached 
by  fanaticism  as  surely  as,  in  the  other  case,  by  Erastian  philo- 
sophy ;  and  more  quickly. — If  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
exclusion  of  the  Non-jurors  had  been  the  religious  banishment 
of  the  principles  of  Bishop  Ken,  or  Bull,  or  Thomas 
Wilson,  the  deadness  would  have  been  consummated,  and 
the  Deism,  which  our  Church  then  annihilated,  must  have 
possessed  oiu-  high  places. — ^And  if  in  this  nineteenth  century 
the  State  party  with  some  allies  should  succeed  against  the 
ancient  holders  of  the  Church's  divine  ground — wo  will  not 
forecast  the  consummate  destruction — '*  look  yc  to  it !  " 

As  for  us,  we  know  that  for  three  hundred  years  we  have 
been  upheld  to  witness  for  God  in  our  land,  as  surely  as  were  the 
prophets  of  the  old  covenant  in  the  Captivities  and  Exiles ; 
and  He  will  be  ^vith  us  still,  if  wo  **be  not  rebellious  like  that 
rebellious  house,"  even  though  the  roll  of  our  future  prophecy 
in  England  be  **  written  within  and  without  with  lamentation, 
and  mourning,  and  woe."  His  hand  has  fmstratcd  our  enemies 
hitherto;  "no  weapon  that  has  been  formed  against  us  has 
prospered."  The  Tudor  scheme,  for  such  it  first  was,  of  a 
State  Church  apart  from  the  supernatural,  was  frustrated  by 
the  death  of  Henry ;  fmstratcd  by  the  speedy  removal  of 
Edward;  frustrated  by  the  fears  of  Mary,  and  even  by  the 
discerning  tyranny  of  Elizabeth.  The  Stuart  State  Church 
scheme  shifted  variously  with  the  times ;  yet  it  was  always 
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thwarted, — by  the  "Rebellion,"  by  the  '*  Seven  Bishops,"  by 
the  Eevolution.  The  Orange  plaii  for  a  State  Church  was 
awe-struck  by  the  resistance  of  four  hundred  Non-jurors,  and 
neutralized  by  its  own  "  Toleration  Act,"  That  which  now 
confronts  us,  as  Secularism,  Nationalism,  or  State  Churchism 
is  putting  itself  in  order  for  the  contest.  The  battle-cry  is 
raised,  '*  Down  with  *  transcendental  pretensions,'  down  with 
the  supernatural !  "  Yet  we  would  still  ask  a  moment's  pause,  to 
inquire — what  will  our  enemies  do  with  their  victory,  if  they 
gain  it? 

First,  they  may  rest  assured  that  the  great  gift  of  the 
Pentecost  to  us,  the  power  to  bless  and  teach  in  Christ's 
name  all  who  will  be  blessed  and  taught,  will  not  be  aban- 
doned. The  Spiritual  Life  will  prove  still  to  have  a  tenacity 
which  no  earthly  parties  can  'destroy.  It  is  this  which  alone 
has  kept  us  stedfast  against  the  scoffs  of  politicians,  and 
against  the  profane  denials  of  our  Orders  by  Home.  It  would 
be  "sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost "  were  we  to  deny  what  we 
know  to  be  His  Gift.  B'  we  are  "to  go  forth  without  the 
camp,"  we  must  "bear  the  reproach." 

Next,  they  must  not  reckon  on  a  relief  of  the  national 
situation,  by  much  longer  playing  off  the  two  parties,  the 
party  of  the  ancient  Church  and  the  party  of  the  Puritans, 
against  each  other.  Puritanism  in  aU  its  forms  hastens  to 
its  end.  Whether  in  Germany,  or  France,  or  among  our 
own  nation,  a  Religion  based  on  Biblical  literature  combined 
with  personal  feeUng,  however  pure,  everywhere  tends  to 
Rationalism.  No  educated  man  in  another  generation  will  be 
able  to  persuade  himself  that  the  Puritan  idea  of  Christianity 
had  any  existence  at  all  in  the  Churches  of  Apostolic  founda- 
tion. It  will  remain  a  matter  of  simple  astonishment  that 
any  one  ever  took  that  to  be  "Primitive  Christianity." 

So  then,  in  any  attempt  to  establish  a  religion  of  "Public 
Opinion,"  the  Puritan  element  will  gradually  vanish. 

If,  as  some  public  writers  have  hoped,  the  old  Church  party 
would  become  weakened  by  internal  divisions,  or  by  further 
secessions  to  Rome,  that  would  scarcely  amend  the  prospects 
of  the  State,  or  make  its  people  more  manageable.  But  what 
if  the  great  body  of  the  Church  still  kept  together  ?  What 
if  "the  Succession"  were  still  kept  up,  the  priesthood  and 
sacraments  remaining  as  before  ?  Statesmen  must  reckon  on 
this,  when  they  part  company  with  us.  Neither  the  authority, 
nor  the  logic,  nor  the  poetry  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  the 
ignoble,  immoral  craving  for  mere  "rest,"  will  remove  the  bar 
between  our  Church  and  their  distinctive  Doctrines.    We  think 
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we  now  know  all  that  can  be  said  for  them.  If  on  the  one  hand 
we  are  not  untouched  by  a  certain  poetry  of  opinion  among 
Soman  Catholics,  yet  on  the  other  we  are  quite  insensible  to 
their  special  dogmas,  their  Supremacy,  their  Purgatory,  or 
Immaculate  Conception.  We  could  for  ourselves  e.g.  be  quite 
alive  to  the  beauty  of  a  wonderful  work  like  Dante's,  or  of 
a  powerful  poem  like  Dr.  Newman's  "Dream  of  Gerontius," 
— ^inscribed  to  the  memory  of  our  dear  friend  John  Gt>rdon — 
(though  we  are  not  sure  whether  the  same  enjoyment  might 
not  be  had  from  the  second  part  of  "  Faust/*  from  which  Dr. 
Newman's  "Dream"  appears  to  be  taken):  but  the  poetry 
does  not  recommend  the  dogma.  We  rise  from  the  perasid 
of  such  imaginations  with  the  assurance  that  S.  Peter  or  S.  Pad, 
S.  Clement  or  S.  Ireneeus,  would  scarcely  discern  in  that 
teaching  a  shadow  of  the  Christianity  which  they  knew.  And 
so  as  to  some  other  doctrines;  we  shall  never  dare  to  say 
they  are  true,  when  we  know  that  they  are  not.  As  a 
body,  we  shall  not  accept  the  terms  of  Bome :  rather  in  the 
coming  troubles  of  Europe  we  shall  expect  some  of  those 
friends  who  once  left  us,  to  return  and  be  welcomed  in  their 
true  home.  Spain  may  at  three  days'  notice  cast  out  her 
clergy  by  thousands  ;  but  not  England.  Assuredly  we  shall 
remain,  in  any  case,  established  or  not  established,  the 
Church  of  England.  No  attraction  on  the  one  side,  no  per- 
secution on  the  other,  can  alter  the  solemn  fact,  that  we  inherit 
the  Ancient  Succession  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Church  :  and 
whatever  else  may  be  lacking,  God  will  make  it  good  in  His 
time,  if  we  be  faithful  to  His  call. 

Let  there  be  reflection,  then,  and  reasonable  consideration 
of  the  present  position  both  of  the  Church  and  Nation.  Our 
English  commotion  is  but  part  of  a  great  moral  earthquake 
already  murmuring  beneath  the  civilization  of  all  Christendom, 
and  in  some  places  now  impatient  of  longer  repression.  Are  not 
Civil  governors  as  much  bewildered  by  it  as  Ecclesiastics  ? 

(3.)  That  same  Chm^ch-and-State  question  which  is  agitating 
Europe  gravely  begins  to  stir  us;  (though  not  as  it  stirs  Spain !) 
Abroad,  however,  we  see  that  even  the  Vatican  has  abandoned 
the  nou'iwssumus ;  and  will  England  be  able  to  arrest  events 
by  her  premunire,  whether  political  or  literary  ?  It  cannot  be. 
A  council  of  Bishops  to  consider  the  position,  whether  called 
at  Lambeth  in  1867  or  at  Rome  in  1869,  instead  of  being,  as 
some  called  it,  **  an  anachronism,"  is  truly  the  natural  event  of 
the  crisis.  It  is  the  non-possumus,  and  the  premunire  that 
should  be  denounced  as  the  anachronisms.  The  Church  and  the 
world  have  gone  on  with  a  series  of  immoral  compromises;  and 
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the  question  of  the  real  relation  intended  by  Providence  be- 
tween Civil  Government  and  the  Christian  Church  has  never 
been  sufBciently  grappled  with.  The  early  Christians  thought 
the  problem  would  be  solved  by  the  speedy  coming  of  the 
Lord ;  the  Nicene  Church,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Empire 
and  the  Hierarchy  on  equal  but  undefined  terms.  Then  came 
a  further  experience ;  the  Fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire  divided 
the  Church  as  well  as  the  Empire  permanently  into  East  and 
West,  and  introduced  among  the  Orientals  a  subjugation  of 
the  Church  to  the  Emperor  and  his  successors,  and  in  Europe 
an  attempted  subjagation  of  States  to  the  Papal  Church. 
Later  times  have  modified  this  in  Europe  by  Concordats  ;  but 
they  are  expedients  based  on  no  philosophy — no  principle. 

In  France  and  England  attempts  have  been  made,  for  600 
years  at  least,  to  ascertain  the  scientific  positions  of  the  two 
economies ;  but  with  very  partial  success.  Aquinas,  (though 
the  contest  had  begun  in  earnest  a  generation  before  him  by 
Anselm),  left  no  philosophy  of  the  subject.  His  interesting 
treatise,  de  Regimine  principum,  goes  not  much  below  the 
surface.  Very  little  further  was  done  by  the  theologians  of 
the  schools  to  clear  the  ground  till  the  days  of  Bossuet  and 
the  Gallicans ;  who  barely  escaped  Erastianism  as  stem  as  the 
Tudor  ideal  in  England.  Even  Suarez  fails.  Among  us, 
Hooker  led  the  way  to  a  broad  view  which  comprehended  the 
State  in  the  Church,  identifying  the  two,  but  making  the 
Church  the  commanding  idea.  Hooker's  identification  of  the 
two  is  now  adopted  by  those  who  would  reverse  his  philosophy 
and  make  the  State  the .  commanding  idea  :  (and  this  was  an 
inherent  defect  in  the  First  Book  of  the  *'  Ecclesiastical 
Polity," — it  was  capable  of  being  reversed  into  Political  Eccle- 
siasticism, — or  State- Churchism).  Warburton's  "  Alliance  " 
was  a  middle  stage  in  which  there  was  an  absence  of  all 
definition  deserving  the  name.  Leslie's  ^'Begale  and  Pon- 
tificale  "  approached  nearer  to  an  analysis  of  the  subject ; 
and  Gladstone's  examination  of  it  brought  the  minds  of  true 
thinkers  to  a  crisis,  by  probing  the  question  (which  was  in- 
volved from  the  beginning)  of  the  State  having  a  conscience, 
— ^None  however  can  thmk  the  complication  of  secular  and 
spiritual  powers  and  duties  to  be  hopeless,  without  seeming  to 
impeach  Providence  itself. 

And  now  that  we  are  practically  attempting  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  he  must  be  a  very  sanguine  man  who  persuades 
himself  that  the  principle  of  an  Established  Church  can,  in  its 
old  form,  any  longer  be  maintained,  at  least  in  Lreland.  To  call 
this  a  '^  party  question*'  is  to  mistake  our  times.    The  voice  of 
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America,  the  Toice  of  Europe,  the  voice  of  Fenianism,  and  the 
sudden  instinct  of  England  herself,  utter  One  feeling  on 
the  suhject ;  although  the  disruption  of  so  much  of  our  social 
system  is  not  remotely  inyolved  in  it.  The  Queen's  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament  made  it  impossible 
to  postpone  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  every  one  felt,  and 
still  feels,  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  cannot  be  *^  disesta- 
blished" without  introducing  principles  which  will  work  their 
own  results.  And  it  is  for  those  results  that  we  must  prepare. 
The  Church  must  he  free  to  act  for  herself,  or  will  fail. 

So  far  as  yet  appears,  the  State  need  not  lose  its  union 
with  the  Church  in  England.  There  are  churchmen  indeed, 
and  not  a  few,  who  would  thankfully  accept  for  England  the 
terms  about  to  be  offered  to  the  sister  isle ;  but  there  is  a 
larger  number,  even  yet,  who  would  gladly  save  the  State  from 
breaking  all  terms  with  Christianity ;  but  still  they  claim  much 
freedom.  Statesmen  may  yet  retain  that  great  Church  party, 
to  work  together  with  them  for  the  elevation  of  the  people, 
and  complete  the  efforts  of  the  last  forty  years ;  but  it  can  only 
be  by  honouring  the  ancient  Beligion,  its  Ministry,  and  Sa- 
craments, and  Divine  Commission  freely  to  teach  the  truth  of 
Christ.  It  needs  no  great  discernment  to  see  that  all  onr 
English  civilization  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage  is  inter- 
woven with  the  Church.  Break  with  the  Church  of  England 
which  has  gro>vn  up  \vith  the  Constitution  these  thousand  years, 
and  statesmen  have  to  begin  dc  novo ;  for  Popery  is  impossible, 
Bationalism  irreligious,  and  Puritanism  doomed  to  die  of  edu- 
cation and  thought.  Let  them  maintain  friendship  with  the 
ancient  Church,  and  acquiesce  in  her  principles,  and  they  will 
find  a  loyal  helper.  To  her  the  Monarchy  is  sacred — and  dl  the 
ranks  and  orders  of  the  social  system  we  inherit  are  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence— and  the  Stately  arrangements  of  our  whole  poUty  are 
objects  of  a  reverent  regard.  But  the  Church  cannot  surrender 
what  is  Divine  in  her  principles,  nor  see  it  gradually  eliminated, 
and  replaced  by  that  which  is  **  of  the  earth,  earthy."  We  be- 
lieve that  there  is  grace  in  our  ancient  Church  to  heal  the 
moral  wounds  of  this  nation  ;  and  that  wdthout  acting  together 
vaih  her,  it  will  be  impossible  to  save  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
the  Constitution,  or  the  Crown.  But  the  Church  comprising 
within  her  ranks  much  of  such  various  thought,  must  he  free 
to  act  much  more  kirgehj  for  herself: — and  the  State  most 
ignore  no  loyal  party  within  the  national  pale  of  the  Ancient 
faith.  Statesmen  must  be  loval  to  the  whole  Church,  if  thev 
expect  her  to  act  loyally  with  them. 

Would  they  have  a  ReUr/ion  at  all  ?  then  it  must  be  super- 
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natural ;  eyerything  else  is  Secularism.  The  line  mnst  be  drawn 
somewhere.  Draw  it  below  the  ancient  Sticcession,  and  all  is 
safe.  The  Sacraments,  the  Creeds,  the  Canon,  all  go  with  th€ 
Succession.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Church 
cannot  be  admitted  thus  with  all  her  precious  inheritance, 
and  then  denied  a  voice  in  her  own  sacred  work.  If  men  will 
still  have  real  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  let  our  cong^ 
d'elire  be  henceforth  a  reality,  and  our  Chapters  free,  and  our 
Synods  no  objects  of  fear.  Be  sure  that  our  freedom  will  not 
narrow  our  borders,  not  yet  extend  them  to  Rome.  None  can 
know  the  Divine  strength  and.  grace  of  the  Church  for  the 
prosecution  of  her  national  work,  until  they  trust  her.  Nor 
will  any  know  the  misery  of  withdrawing  from  that  ancient 
Ministry  until  the  day  come — which  God  forbid — when  the  mass 
of  the  population  refusing  to  care  for  mere  State-Baptism,  will 
cease  to  own  the  name  of  Christian;  and  Secularism,  and 
Positivism,  and  the  "Unsectarian  views"  of  those  who  reject 
Christ's  "dogmas,"  be  the  rule  of  life  on  earth  for  the  semi- 
educated  "proletariate"  of  this  once  Christian  land. 

IV. 

The  Second  Letter  of  Dr.  Newman. 

Utinam  noster  esses ! 

Post  Scriptum. — The  principal  part  of  the  foregoing  pages 
was  already  in  type  when  a  friend  foi'warded  to  us  the  October 
number  of  the  Iloman  Catholic  periodical  above  referred  to, 
containing  a  Second  letter  from  Dr.  Newman,  in  explanation 
of  the  former.  It  deals  with  some  details,  but  scarcely  opens 
new  ground.  It  does  not  touch  "the  broad  fact"  that  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  and  the  State  also,  at  all  times,  in  all  official  acts, 
have  professed  and  carefully  registered  continuity  with  the 
past,  both  historically  and  practically.  On  the  Church's  part, 
no  doubt  of  it  was  suggested  :  nor  on  the  part  of  her  enemies, 
until  the  exigencies  of  controversy  demanded  it.  True,  Dr. 
Newman  in  his  second  letter  declines  controversy,  or  at  least 
claims  to  select  his  opponents  and  his  field.  Yet  we  are  sure 
that  he  will  not  wonder  at  our  considering  what  he  says.  It 
surely  concerns  us ;  why  else  should  he  have  had  it  printed  at 
all  ?  No  one,  indeed,  who  recollects  his  letters  in  former  years 
to  the  Christian  Observer  would  be  ambitious  to  place  himself 
in  antagonism  with  him ;  no  one  who  has  long  reverenced  him, 
as  we  have,  could  even  bear  to  do  so  without  uncontrollable 
necessity.  We  recoil  intensely  from  controversy  with  him — and 
indeed  from  all  controversy — and  we  are  tired  of  this  contro- 
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Tersy.    Bat  what  choice  is  there  ?    He  asks  questions — ^will 
he  not  hear  our  answers  ? 

1.  He  asks  English  Churchmen  to  ''  show  him,  if  we  can, 
any  religious  communion  of  past  or  present  time  which  has  eTen- 
tually  been  acknowledged  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church 
on  the  strength  of  its  Catholic  Orders "  after  three  centuries 
of  non-recognition,  &c.  We  reply,  "  Show  us,  if  you  can,  in  the 
first  fifteen  centuries,  that  the  formal  question  as  to  a  Church's 
Orders  was  raised  at  all,  and  especially  after  generations  of 
Catholics  had  passed  away  who  had  been  allowed  to  rely  on  their 
validity?  Sorely  it  is  the  Boman  position  rather  than  ours  which 
is  unprecedented ;  and  the  demand,  that  we  should  produce  in 
the  past  some  exact  parallel  to  present  circumstances,  has 
as  little  reason  in  it  as  the  Puritan  expectation  to  find  e.g,  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  precise  precedents  for  the  present  dis- 
cipline of  Christianity.  In  addition  to  which  reply,  we  would 
observe  that  Dr.  Newman's  demand  somewhat  mistakes  the 
point  before  us,  which  is — "  Are  our  English  Orders  open  in 
fact  to  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  ?"  What  our  position  may  be 
in  relation  to  the  **  Catholic  Church,"  is  a  subsequent  inquiry 
altogether.  We  first  insist  on  the  fact  of  our  valid  Orders, 
clung  to  by  us  through  all  the  troubles  of  800  years ;  though  our 
faithfulness  isolated  us  fi'om  our  nonconforming  countrymen, 
and  from  the  sympathies  of  all  the  "  Reformed"  in  Europe. 
None  can  know  better  than  Dr.  Newman  that  the  '*  Oxford 
movement"  of  1833  (the  most  honest  natural  action  of  a 
Church's  conscience  that  can  be  pointed  out  in  history),  began 
instinctively  with  this  fact — our  Orders.  The  Politics  of  300 
years  had  culminated  in  the  events  of  1827,  1829 — 1832. 
All  that  had  really  been  involved  in  the  suppression  of  Convo- 
cation in  1717  had  been  sullenly  submitted  to  till  the  logical 
conclusion  had  been  dra\vn.  The  TrpcjTop  sjreijSof;  of  Henry 
"VTII.'s  "quantum  per  legem  Christi  licet"  had  at  length 
borne  fruit ;  and  the  conscience  of  the  Church  spoke  plainly  in 
the  hour  of  need. 

2.  But  we  must  not  pass  altogether  a  strange  saying  of 
Dr.  Newman  in  this  letter,  to  which  we  suffer  not  ourselves  to 
think  that  he  wiU  adhere  :  and  with  this  we  shall  conclude. 
Calmly  omitting  once  more  the  examination  of  details,  he  says, 
that  he  believes  that  the  Roman  See  would  be  justified  in 
refusing  to  notice  the  fact  of  Holy  Orders  in  a  very  unfaithful 
Church,  such  as  he  goes  on  to  describe.  He  admits  that  the 
English  Church  is  not  so  bad  as  his  imaginary  case,  (though 
we  think  that  his  picture  very  accurately  describes  the  Eomau 
Church  in  some  places, — say  the  Canary  Isles  at  this  very 
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time)  but  he  thinks  that  onr  ''notorious  delinquencies'*  are 
such  as  possibly  to  justify  the  Papal  See  in  refusing  to  examine 
our  case  at  all !  With  all  solemn  earnestness  we  deny  befor# 
Ood  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  both  this  general  proposition 
and  its  application. 

Bemembering  that  the  sacred  ministry  of  the  Churcb  was  a 
primary  gift  of  the  Pentecost,  the  fulfilment  of  the  "Promise 
of  the  Father,  which"  (saith  our  Lord)  "ye  have  heard  of  Me," 
Dr.  Newman's  proposition,  if  stated  fully,  seems  to  us  to 
amount  to  this — that  that  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  might  be 
graciously  imparted  to  a  Church  for  centuries,  and  the  Roman 
"  Chief  Pastor"  might  hear  of  it,  and  rightly  refuse  to  notice  it ! 
We  dare  not  think  that  Dr.  Newman  would  accept  this.  Rich 
as  he  is  in  stores  of  ecclesiastical  parallels,  we  ask  him  to 
produce  any  that  shall  confirm  this,  even  in  the  judgment  of 
the  most  Ultramontane  of  all  Roman  teachers.  Nay,  the  very 
opposite  is  nearer  the  truth.  The  Catholic  Church  assuredly 
looks  with  charity  on  every  gift  of  grace  at  any  time  bestowed 
on  the  children  of  men.  Contemplating  the  various  con- 
ditions of  human  nature  the  Church  has  always  been  ready  to 
make  the  best,  and  not  the  worst,  of  her  anxious  charge.  Of 
even  those  without  the  pale  of  the  Sacred  kingdom,  a 
Socrates  or  a  Seneca,  how  graciously  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
can  speak ;  and  how  much  more  of  those  within  !  The  least 
authentic  rumour  of  the  Presence  of  the  Spirit  of  our  God, 
accompanied  by  any  apparent  fniits  of  that  Spirit,  should 
excite  the  reverent  inquiry  of  all  who  love  and  fear  Him, 
Who  has  said,  ''take  heed  that  ye  ofiend  not  one  of  these 
little  ones  that  believe  in  Me.*' 

To  dwell  with  evil  eye  on  the  difficulties  that  have  sur- 
rounded us,  will  not  please  Him  "  Whose  we  still  are,  and 
Whom  we  serve.**  Even  to  risk  **  trampling  underfoot"  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Son  of  God,  rescued  and  perpetuated  among 
us, — even  to  risk  "  doing  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace'* 
condescending  to  abide  with  "  the  rebellious  ^so,"  would  be 
dreadful  to  those  who  feel  at  all  as  the  saints  have  felt.  It 
would  be  as  far  from  the  heart  of  Dr.  Newman  as  from  any 
man's  on  earth  :  and  if  he,  for  whose  return  so  many  prayers 
have  gone  up,  should  be  brought  to  see  how  much  is  imphed  in 
the  refusal  of  our  Orders,  he  may  come  to  a  better  mind  in  this, 
and  think  other  thoughts — "things  that  accompany  salvation, 
though  he  had  thus  spoken." 

To  think  of  the  Church  of  Bishop  Andrewes  and  the  other 
translators  of  the  majestic  English  Bible,  that  gift  of  God 
working  mightily  for  ages  in  the  souls  of  millions ; — to  think 
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of  the  Glmrcli  of  Bryan  Walton,  and  that  other  grand  ^,  the 
London  Polyglot,  occupying  our  whole  heart;  to  think  of 
the  Church  of  Pearson,  and  his  defence  of  all  the  foundations 
of  the  Greed,  more  prized  among  us  than  all  other  hooks  of 
theology ;  to  think  of  the  Church  of  Beveridge  and  his  bold 
appeal  to  the  past  for  her  Discipline,  when  he  set  forth  his 
Pandects ;  to  think  of  the  Church  of  Butler,  and  Berkeley, 
and  Horsley,  and  Wilson — and  their  overthrow  of  a  phalanx 
of  deism  and  ungodliness  ;  to  think — nay,  but  who  knows  all 
this  more  exactly  than  Dr.  Newman?  we  must  not  come 
to  later  days.  We  have  said  enough  we  trust  to  make  it  for 
ever  impossible  for  Dr.  Newman  to  write  "  False  Church" 
on  her  brow,  and  enough  to  assert  once  more  our  hope  and 
faith  in  God,  our  Defender  and  our  Shield  ! 

Note. — ^It  may  be  useful  to  add  the  titles  of  some  books 
which  may  satisfy  the  careful  inquirer  as  to  all  the  minute 
points  of  the  controversy  now  revived  : — 

1.  Courayer's  Defence  of  the  Validity  of  the  English  Orders. 
Last  edition. 

2.  Archbishop  Bramhall's  Vindicatian  of  the  English  Orders. 
8.  Percival  On  the  Apostolical  Succession. 

4.  Essays  on  the  Validity  of  the  English  Orders.  By  a 
Layman.    (Baltimore  :  Joseph  Bobinson.) 

And  the  Lectures  on  tJie  Apostolic  Succession ,  and  the  Apologia 
pro  vita  Ecclesia  Anglicana;,  by  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  paper, 
should  perhaps  be  added,  as  they  have  been  referred  to  ;  and 
Mr.  Fuller  Eussell's  Tract  in  Reply  to  Kenrick ;  and,  lastly,  on 
the  general  question,  Bishop  Bull's  Vindicatian  of  tfie  Church  of 
England. 
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8.  The  Primitive  Liturgies  in  Greek  and  English.    Edited 

by  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  D.D.      Second  edition. 

London :  Hayes^  1868. 
4.  The  Female  Glory.    By  Anthony  Stafford  (reprint). 

London :  Masters. 
6.  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  English  (the  Salisbury 

Service).     London:  Henry HUls,  1687. 

6.  Narratio  Actorum  Sanctissimi  Domini  Nostri  Pii  IX. 

Pont.  Max.  Super  argumento  de  Immacvlato 
Deiparce  Virgi^iis  Conceptu,     Romse. 

7.  Sermons  on  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Blessed 

Mother.  By  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
London  :  J.  Duflfy,  1864. 

8.  Officixim  Parvum  Beatce  Marice  Virginis.     Juxta  Bitmn 

Bomanom.     Londoni :  1851. 

9.  Mary  the  Mother  of  God.    A  Sermon  by  the  Rev. 

F.  G.  Lee,  D.C.L.     London :  Hayes,  1868. 

10.  Justorum  Semita.     Two  volumes.     London. 

11.  A  Polemical  Dissertation  on  the   Conception  of  the 

Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  By  Cardinal  Aloysius 
Lambruschini  (a.d.  1842).  Translated.  London: 
1855. 

12.  Art.  "  21ie  Invocation  of  Saints  and  Angels.**    By 

Canon  Humble,   in  the  Third  Series  of  **  The 

Church  and  the  World.**     London:  Longmans, 

1868. 
18.  The  Romish  Doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 

traced  from  its  Source.     By  Dr.  Edward  Preuss. 

Translated  by  George  Gladstone.     Edinburgh : 

T.  and  T.  Clark,  1867. 
14.  The  Divinity  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

By  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 

London :  Rivingtons,  1868. 

The  feast  of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  one 
of  the  most  important  minor  festivals  of  the  Christian  cycle, 
has  been  long  observed  in  this  Church  and  realm  of  England 
1868.  2  L 
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— ^nnqnestionably  so  since  the  year  1150.  In  1549,  when  the 
eccentricities  and  heresies  of  the  Beformation  were  growing 
popular,  it  was  for  some  reason  or  another  omitted  in  the 
Kalendar  of  our  Church's  Service  Books ;  but  this  omission 
was  suppUed  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, — 
since  which  period  it  has  always  most  properly  had  a  place 
there.  Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Church  of  England 
has  publicly  celebrated  the  festival  very  recently,  yet  we  are 
not  at  present  concerned  with  her  practices.  Her  undoubted 
theory  with  regard  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  when  duly  set  forth 
and  intelligibly  accepted,  will  soon  become  the  source  of  life 
to  restorations  of  solemnity  as  well  as  to  devotional  exposi- 
tions of  unaffected  piety  and  simple  faith.  For  too  many  of 
her  doctrines  and  practices  have  notoriously  remained  but 
dead  letters,  during  at  least  the  whole  of  the  Hanoverian  era, 
until  the  great  Oxford  movement  arose,  when  the  picture  in 
outline  began  once  again  to  be  carefully  filled  in,  so  as  in  dae 
time  to  be  thoroughly  completed  for  the  coming  day  of  Cor- 
porate Ee-union. 

To  the  ancient  Church  of  England,  amongst  Churches  of 
the  West,  belongs  the  credit,  under  S.  Anselm,  of  having  first 
specially  marked  and  publicly  observed  the  solemnity  of  onr 
Blessed  Lady's  Conception.  Throughout  the  East  the  glowing 
language  regarding  the  Mother  of  God  of  S.  Ephrem  the  Syrian 
and  others  had  been  formally  adopted  in  public  worship.  The 
day  had  long  been  observed  as  a  public  holiday  when  the 
Emperor  Emmanuel  Comnenus  assumed  the  purple.  Arch- 
bishop George  of  Nicomedia  *  calls  it  "  a  festival  of  some 
antiquity."  Assemani — ^from  records  in  marble  in  that  city — 
shows  that  it  had  been  observed  at  Naples  before  the  eighth 
century :  and  though  doubts  have  been  cast  on  the  genuineness 
of  S.  Anselm's  Letter  t  regarding  the  feast.  Public  Opinion 
throughout  the  West  evidently  so  far  approved  of  Pope  Sixtus 
the  Fourth's  Constitution,  as  to  have  forced  a  more  carefdl 
observance  of  our  Lady's  honours  in  many  important  dioceses. 
At  Bome  the  festival  began  to  be  observed  under  Giovanni 
Gtietano  Orsini,  Pope  Nicholas  the  Third,  a.d.  1277,  who,  by 
the  way,  was  an  earnest  Be-unionist,  having  attempted  to  bring 
about  peace  and  oneness  between  East  and  West.  In  Spain 
a  Confraternity  of  the  Conception  was  set  up  in  1487,  with  the 

*  Quoted  by  F.  Perrone,  De  Immac,  Concep.^  from  the  Biblioth.  PP. 
Lngdunens.  torn.  xii.  pp.  697 — 702. 

t  The  account  of  the  Vision  of  Helsinus  appears  in  the  Appendix  to 
Gerberon's  Edition  of  S.  Ansehn's  Works.  But  the  most  competent  critics 
maintain  that  it  cannot  be  conolusiyely  assigned  to  him. 
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al  approbation  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Eighth ;  and  after- 
8  a  similar  organization  was  compacted  at  Toledo,  formally 
ed  by  Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth,  of  which  the  Emperor 
ies  the  Fifth  was  the  first  brother.  Services  of  the  Con- 
on  found  their  way  into  public  use.  Of  these  at  least  five 
eiyViz.  those  of  Bernard  de  Bustis,  of  Nogaroli,  (practically 
Quodem  Boman  Office,)  of  Cardinal  Quignon,  of  Gagnani 
of  Helsinus,  and  were  under  discussion  when  the  Boman 
iary  was  revised  by  Pope  Pius  the  Fifth.  Since  the 
ions  changes  known  as  **  the  Beformation/*  Popes  Sixtus 
?ifth  (1585),  Clement  the  Eighth  (1592),  Paul  the  Fifth 
6),  Gregory  the  Fifteenth  (1621),  Alexander  the 
nth  (1655),  and  Benedict  the  Fourteenth  (1769),  have 
actively  taken  official  steps,  by  the  issuing  of  decrees  or 
lates,  in  which  the  Conception  of  Blessed  Mary  was 
r  assumed  or  implied  to  be  ''immaculate.'**  During 
Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  the  immediate  pre- 
jsor  of  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth,  several  petitions  were 
mted  to  the  Holy  See  asking  for  the  decree  which  was 
Edly  promulgated  in  1854.  The  crucial  point  and  specific 
la  of  the  celebrated  Bull  Ineffabilis  Deus  is  contained  in 
ollowing  sentence : — 

[)«claramu8,      pronuncia-         **  We  declare,  pronounce  and 

et  definimus,  doctrinam  define  that  the  doctrine  which 

tenet,    beatissimma  Vir-  holds  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 

n  Mariam   in  prime  in-  Mary,  at  the  first  instance  of 

a  8U8B  Conceptionis  fuisse  her  Conception,  by  a  singular 

ilari     Omnipotentis    Dei  privilege  and  grace  of  Almighty 

a    et    privilegio,    intuitu  God,  in  virtue  of  the  merits 

borum  Christi  Jesu  Salva-  of  Christ  Jesus,  Saviour  of  the 

humani  generis,  ab  omni  human  race,  was  preserved  im- 

aalis  culpsB  labe  prfleser-  maculate  from  all  stain  of  Ori- 

n  immunem,  esse  a  Deo  ginal  Sin,  has  been  revealed 

atam,    atque  idciroo    ab  by  God,  and  therefore  should 

bus     fidelibus      firmeter  be  firmly  and  constantly  be- 

anterque  credendam.'*  lieved  by  all  the  Faithful." 

low  this  formal  and  explicit  dogmatic  decision,  promul- 
vrith  all  due  preparation  and  solemnity,  has  been,  no 
can  doubt,  readily  and  willingly,  and  in  some  cases 
isiastically,  accepted  and  received  by  the  whole  of  that 
)n  of  the  Christian  Family  which  is  in  visible  communion 
the  Holy  See.  Whether  this  fact  be  acceptable  or  not, 
it  stands — a  monument  of  the  present  internal  unity  of 
Eloman  Church,  and  a  testimony  to  the  existence  of  a 

*  &xpc£yTOK — Litnrgy  of  S.  James. 
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practical  spirit  of  obedience  within  her  borders,  which  many  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  Christian  Family  might  reasonably 
envy.* 

Moreover,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  Eastern  Church  agrees  substantially  with  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and,  as  Dr.  Newman  has  proved  suflScienily 
in  his  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey,  uses  language  regarding  the  Mother 
of  God  and  her  position  in  the  economy  of  grace,  which  is 
equally  distasteful  to  the  narrow  Anglican  and  the  sceptical 
Ptotestant,  it  seems  to  behove  those  Church-of-England  men 
who  are  praying  and  labouring  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
Corporate  Re-union  to  consider  honestly  and  faithfully — fearless 
in  facing  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  question — ^the 
dogma  of  the  ''special,"  ''miraculous,"  or,  as  Rome  maintains, 
the  "Immaculate"  Conception  of  our  Divine  Redeemer's 
Blessed  Mother. 

On  September  8th  of  each  year,  the  Church  of  England, 
in  unison  with  the  rest  of  Western  Christendom,!  obserres 
the  Nativity  of  Mary  the  Mother  of  God.  What  the  Church 
of  England  does  now,  the  African  Church,  in  the  days  of  S. 
Cyril,  did  then.  That  Saint,  in  his  masterly  treatise  against 
Julian  the  Apostate,  testifies  that  he  bitterly  reproached  the 
Christians  because  they  never  ceased  to  call  Mary  "the  Mother 
of  God."  QeoroKOv  he  vfiel^;  ov  irepaeade  Mapuiv  tcaXovvre^, 
Certain  heretics  notoriously  denied  her  this  title,  as  Ebion 
Cerinthus,  Helvidius,  and  Jovinian.  Helvidius  was  ably 
answered  by  S.  Jerome,  and  S.  Epiphanius  laid  bare  and  re- 
plied to  the  heresy  of  others.  S.  Ambrose  in  his  Treatise  on 
Virginity, I  sets  forth  the  dignity  and  graces  of  Mary  with 
powerful  words  and  forcible  arguments.  So  far,  then,  as 
regards  the  Primitive  Church.  It  can  cause  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  Church  of  England  observes  the  festival  of 
September  8th.    For  of  Mary,  God  Almighty  had  promised : 

•  To  write  unreservedly,  we  may  here  add,  that  it  will  not  be  found  easy 
to  defend  the  introduction  of  the  term  "  Homoousion,"  at  the  Council  of 
NicaBa,  and  its  acceptance  as  a  part  of  the  Divine  deposit,  and  to  refuse  to 
accept  the  term  "  Immaculate  Conception."  There  is  a  very  considerable 
parallel  existing  between  the  two  sases :  though  of  course— and  of  this  due 
notice  should  be  taken — the  whole  Church  did  not  speak,  but  only  a  portidK 
of  it,  in  1854.  Until  the  whole  Church  formally  speaks,  no  final  decision  can 
be  arrived  at.  This  view  of  the  question  appears  to  be  taken  by  Mr.  Pre- 
bendary Liddon,  who  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Bampton  Lectures  has 
deliberately  modified  his  previous  language,  in  which  he  declined  to  accept 
the  position  of  those  who  sa^  a  parallel  on  this  point. 

♦  On  the  History  of  this  Feast,  vide  Martene  de  Antiq,  Ecclet.  Tille- 
mont  Sur  la  Vie  de  Ste,  Vierge,    Card.  Lambertini  De  FeitU  B,  M.  V. 

I  Lib.  ii. 
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— *'IwiU  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  Woman,*  and 
between  thy  seed  and  Her  Seed.  It  shall  bruise  thy  head, 
and  thou  shalt  bruise  His  heel.**  Gen.  iii.  15.  Again : 
Isaiah  prophesied  as  follows: — ** Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  con- 
ceive and  bear  a  Son,  and  shall  call  His  Name  Emmanuel." 
Isaiah  yii.  14.  This  verse,  let  it  be  remembered,  the  Church 
of  England  makes  use  of  in  the  First  Lesson  for  the  Evensong 
of  Christmas  Day.  Furthermore,  Jeremiah  wrote: — "The 
Lord  hath  created  a  new  thing  in  the  earth,  a  woman  shall 
compass  a  man.**  Jeremiah  xxxi.  22.  And  when  the  time 
for  the  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies  came,  the  Archangel 
Gabriel  ''came  in  unto  Her  [Mary],  and  said,  Hail,  Thou  that 
art  highly-favoured,  {KexaptToyfiepr)),  the  Lord  is  with  Thee. 
Blessed  art  Thou  amongst  women.'*     S.  Luke  i.  19. 

But  not  only  does  the  Church  of  England  commemorate 
the  Nativity  of  our  Lady,  she  also  celebrates  the  Annunciation 
(March  25th),  the  Visitation  (July  2nd),  the  Birth  of  our 
Blessed  Savipur  (Dec.  25th),  the  Purification  of  Mary,  at 
Candlemass  (Feb.  2nd),  and  nine  months  previously  to  her 
Nativity  (Sept.  8th),  solemnly  records  her  Conception,  (Dec. 
8th.)  Now,  no  devout  and  right-minded  member  of  our  Com- 
munion can  maintain  other  than  that  Mary  was,  at  the  very 
least,  undoubtedly  and  unquestionably  sanctified  in  her  Nativity. 
The  Church  of  England  calls  her  "a  pure  virgin.'*!  As  at 
the  Annunciation,  so  at  her  birth,  she  was  "overflowing  with 
grace."  With  the  exception  of  the  Christmas  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  our  Lord  and  God  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Festival 
of  the  Nativity  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  the  natural  birth  of  none 
other  but  Mary  is  found  in  our  Calendar.  There  must  un- 
questionably, therefore,  have  been  something  uncommon  and 
remarkable  in  that  birth.  For  the  nativities  of  those  who  are 
bom  in  original  sin  neither  have  been,  ought  to  be,  nor  are  cele- 
brated by  the  Church  Universal.  Moreover,  "If  Jeremiah," 
as  a  saintly  and  distinguished  Archbishop  of  the  Church  of 
England  wrote,  **  if  Jeremiah,  who  prophesied  in  groanings, 
was  sanctified  in  the  wovib ;  %  and  if  John,  the  forerunner  of 

*  This  translation  properly  retains  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  article. 
♦•  Tfce  Woman,"  or  **  That  Woman,"  t.  e.  The  Woman  Whose  Seed  should 
braise  the  serpent*B  head.  In  support  of  this,  vide  S.  Irenaeus,  Cont, 
Haret,  lib.  iii.  c.  22  ;  lib.  iv.  c.  40.  S.  Epiphanins,  Adver.  Hcsres.  lib.  iii. 
Ixxviii.  S.  Augustine,  Sermone  de  Adam  et  Eva  et  S.  Maria,  Bom.  1852. 
8.  Ambrose,  Expoiit.  in  Luc.  lib.  ii.  S.  Bernard,  Homilia  Secundat  in 
loco, 

t  CoUect  for  Christmas  Day. 

I  ** Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  belly,  I  knew  thee;  and  before  thou 
earnest  out  of  the  womb  I  sanctified  thee,  and  I  ordained  thee  a  prophet 
unto  the  nations."    (Jer.  i.  5.) 
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the  Anointed  One,  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  in  hi^ 
mother^ s  womb,  who  dares  to  maintain  that  the  ark  of  the 
propitiatory  of  the  whole  world  was  deprived  of  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  ''* 

And  now  to  proceed  a  step  farther :  Jeremiah  and  the 
Baptist  were  full  of  sanctity  and  dignity.  But  neither  can  be 
compared  to  Mary.  One  was  of  the  old  Jewish  dispensation, 
inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  Catholic,  while  the  other  was 
a  kind  of  link  between  the  old  and  the  new.  But  in  comparison 
to  the  Mother  of  God,  eminent  as  they  were  and  are,  they  are 
insignificant.  If,  then,  they  were  sanctified  in  their  birth,  it 
cannot  be  unreasonable  to  hold  with  the  Church  of  England, 
which  has  preserved  the  specific  feast  almost  uninterruptedly 
from  S.  Anselm's  day,  and  therefore  theoretically  agrees  with 
Pius  the  Ninth,  that  Mary  was  divinely  sanctified  in  her  Con- 
ception. Most  devout  Christians  will  prefer  to  believe  too 
much  than  too  little. 

Let  us  examine  this  momentous  subject,  therefore,  at 
greater  length.  For  it  bears  very  directly  on  the  question  of 
Corporate  Be-union  and  needs  treatment.  As  regards  fifteen 
thousand  out  of  the  twenty  thousand  of  the  Anglican  clergy! 
it  is  certainly  within  the  boimds  of  strict  accuracy  to  say  that 
they  do  not  even  know  what  the  '*  Immaculate  Conception " 
means,  and  would  be  wholly  unable  to  define  the  dogma  without 
blundering  into  gross  misstatements  and  palpable  mistiikes. 
Of  the  remaining  five  thousand  a  very  considerable  number 
notoriously  and  very  properly  hold  the  dogma,  not  of  course 
because  Rome  has  pronounced  it  to  be  tnie,  for  they  know  too 
well  that  a  part  of  the  Church  Universal  has  no  divine  right 
whatsoever  to  speak  for  the  whole  ;  but  because  there  is  nothing 
in  (a)  Scripture,  (/8)  the  Fathers,  (7)  the  ancient  Liturgies, 
(S)  Conciliar  decrees  and  decisions,  {e)  in  the  writings  of  ap- 
proved theologians,  (5')  or  the  judgments  of  renowned  imiversi- 
ties,  against  the  docti-ine,  and  very  much  in  its  favour.  Whether 
in  a  future  hona  fide  General  Council,  when  the  whole  Christian 
Family  shall  be  corporately  re-united,  the  dogma  will  or  will 
not  be  made  a  part  of  the  unchangeable  faith  of  the  Church 
Universal  remains  to  be  seen.     Li  some  probability  it  will. 

1.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  The  Position  of  Mary  in 
the  Christian  dispensation.  The  contrast  here  between  the 
language  of  the  Holy  Fathers  and  that  of  some  modem  Anglican 
di\iues  is  most  marked.     Let  us  take,  for  an  example,  an  ex- 

♦  S.  Aiiselin,  Lihcr  de  Conceptu  Virginalif  in  loco. 
f  This  calculation  includes  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
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tract  from  a  remarkable  sermon  by  S.  Proclus,  delivered  at 
Constantinople,  a.d.  429,  on  which  occasion  the  heretic 
Nestorius  was  present : — 

''  On  this  occasion,'*  declared  the  Saint,  a  disciple  of  S. 
Chrysostom  and  greatly  praised  by  S.  Cyril,  **  the  Holy  Virgin 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  brings  us  together.  That  Undefiled 
Treasure  of  Virginity,  that  Spiritual  Paradise  of  the  Second 
Adam,  that  Laboratory  of  the  union  of  natures,  that  Mart  of 
the  Commerce  of  Salvation,  that  Bridal  Chamber  in  which  the 
Word  espoused  flesh  unto  Himself,  that  animated  Bust  of 
Nature,  which  the  fire  of  the  Divine  Birth  did  not  consume, 
the  truly  Bright  Cloud  which  bore  Him  bodily  Who  sitteth 
above  the  Cherubim,  the  most  clean  Fleece  of  the  celestial 
shower,  with  which  the  Shepherd  assumed  the  condition  of  the 
sheep.  Mary,  I  hold  to  be,  handmaid  and  mother,  Virgin  and 
Heaven,  the  only  Bridge  of  God  to  men ;  the  awful  doom  of 
the  Incarnation,  in  which,  by  some  unspeakable  manner,  the 
garment  of  that  Union  was  woven,  whereof  the  weaver  is  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  spinner  the  over- shadowing  from  on  high  ; 
the  wool  the  ancient  fleece  of  Adam,  the  woof  the  undefikd  flesh 
of  the  Virgin^  the  weaver's  shuttle  the  immense  grace  of  Him 
Who  brought  it  about  ;  the  workmen,  the  Word  passing  through 

the  hearing By  no  means  was  the  architect  dishonoured, 

for  He  lived  in  the  House  which  Himself  had  builded.  Nor  did 
the  clay  soil  the  Pott£r  in  remakiufj  the  Vessel  which  he  had  moulded. 
Nor  did  anything  in  the  Virgin's  womb  defile  the  Most  Pure  God,  For 
as  He  received  no  stain  in  forming  it,  so  He  received  none  in 
proceeding  from  it.* 

Basil,  Archbishop  of  Seleucia,  a  contemporary  of  Nestorius, 
and  at  one  period  a  Nestorianizer,  a.d.  448,  wrote  in  a  similar 
strain : — 

"  What  wonder  if  the  Saints,  whilst  they  lived  and  walked 
on  earth,  possessed  such  efficient  influence,  when  even  after 
death  the  earth  could  not  confine  their  power.  For  while  their 
mortal  remains  lie  under  weighty  monuments,  if  we  approach 
them  in  a  devout  spirit  they  bring  health  to  those  that  need  it. 
But  if  Ahnighty  God  has  given  to  the  Saints  to  perform  such 
marvellous  works  as  these,  what  has  He  given  to  His  Mother 
for  Her  nursing  ?  With  what  grace  has  He  adorned  Her  ?  If 
Peter  be  styled  *  Blessed  '  and  the  Keys  of  Heaven  be  entrusted 
to  him,  how  must  she  not  be  more  blessed  than  all,  Who  de- 
served (or  was  held  worthy)  to  carry  Him  Whom  Peter  con- 
fessed ?  And  if  Paul  be  styled  a  **  Vessel  of  Election  "  because 
he  carried  the  august  Name  of  Christ  over  the  world,  what 
Vessel  is  the  Mother  of  God,  who  did  not  merely  contain  the 

•  S.  Proclus,  Orat.  i.  in  laud.  S.  MarisB.    Ed.  Comb.    Vide  also,  for  other 
passages,  Migne*s  Greek  Fathers,  vol.  Ixv.  p.  681. 
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manna  like  the  golden  pot,  but  who  in  Her  Womb  bore  that 
True  Bread,  that  Heavenly  Bread  which  is  the  nourishment  and 
strength  of  the  faithful  ?  "* 

Now  both  these  saintly  writers  speak  exceedingly  like  that 
which  is  popularly  known  as  "  The  Litany  of  Loretto,"  and 
extremely  unlike  the  utterances  of  some  persons  who  are 
looked  upon  as  "standard  divines"  and  "theological  authori- 
ties." The  dry  and  husk-like  publications  of  the  Anglo- 
Continental  Society,  or  the  S.  P.  C.  E.,  for  example^t  are  as 
unlike  S.  Proclus  and  Archbishop  Basil  as  darkness  is  unlike 
light.  These,  however,  wrote  in  the  fifth  century.  We  can 
go  back  to  the  second  and  the  third.^  One  example  from  the 
latter  will  suffice.  It  shall  be  given  from  Migne's  edition  of 
the  Greek  Fathers.  S.  Gregory  the  Wonder-worker,  Bishop 
of  Neo-CsBsarea,  who  died  a.d.  265,  wrote  as  follows  in  his 
first  '^Homily  on  the  Annunciation  :" — 

*£ie  rris    KaBapasj   koI    ayyris    leal  The  pure,  the  chaste,  the  immt- 

kfdtan'ov  koX  aylas  UapBivov  Maptas.  culate  Virgin  Maiy.  .  .  .  The  imm*- 

.  ,  .  rh  Tfit  (cnjs  ifilayroy  &y$os, .  .  .  cnlate  Flower  of  Life. . .  .  The  alway- 

6  &ei0a\^f  rris  iupBapfflas  7rap(i9€i<ros  verdant  Paradise  of  Immortality. . . . 

.  .  .  mty^  dkiyyaos. .  .  .  ^  tf/iircXos  i^  the  perennial  Fountain . . .  the  ever- 

&ci0aA^s.  verdant  Vine.§ 

S.  Ephrem  the  Syrian  writes  with  equal  point  and  power. 
.Ordained  priest  by  S.  Basil,  one  the  four  great  Eastern 
doctors,  his  praises  arc  celebrated  by  S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Basil,  and  Theodoret.  His  works  have 
been  translated  into  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  Coptic,  Armenian, 
and  Sclavonic.     He  is  a  most  eloquent  and  powerful  defender, 

•  Basil.  Seleuc.  Orat.  in  S.  Dei  Geneticem,  in  loco,    Ed.  Combesis. 

t  *'  One  great  test  of  the  truth  of  what  I  am  saying  is  that  her  [Mary's] 
incommunicable  title,  the  name  by  which  the  Church  has  ever  expressed  her 
honour,  by  which  so  many  generations  have  hailed  her  Blessed,  as  alone 
*  Theotokos,'  alone  the  Mother  of  God,  cannot  be  received  by  the  great  body 
of  English  Christians.  Not  many  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  [Dr.  J.  B.  Sumner],  and  without  any  remonstrance 
from  any  single  bishop  that  was  publicly  heard,  this  her  wondrous  title, 
which  if  it  be  not  hers  of  right  has  deceived  the  faithful  in  all  ages,  and  He 
in  Whom  they  have  trusted  is  not  the  Eternal  Son,  is  not  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Almighty  Trinity — this  incommunicable  title  of  the  Most  Blessed 
Virgin  was  struck  out  of  books  published  by  the  old  and  wide-spread  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge." — Essays  on  JRe-union.  The  Difficulties 
of  He-union.  By  Rev.  W.  Perceval  Ward.  Pp.  103, 104.  London  :  Hayes, 
1867. 

I  Dr.  Newman  in  his  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey  quotes  at  length  from  S.  Justin 
Martyr  (a.d.  120—166),  S.  Ironaeus  (a.d.  120—200),  and  Tertnllian  (a.d.  160 
— 240).  Vide  pp.  36,  37  et  seq.  in  regard  to  the  position  given  to  Mary  in 
the  Primitive  Church. 

§  It  is  but  right  to  add  that  some  critics  have  disputed  the  authenticity 
of  these  Homilies.  Others,  and  amongst  these  are  Theophilns,  Leo  Allatius, 
and  Piazza,  beUeve  them  to  belong  to  S.  Gregory.  All,  however,  allow 
their  great  antiquity. 
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in  rich  and  glowing  language,  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal 
"Word  and  all  its  consequences.  Our  readers,  therefore, 
should  specially  study  the  earlier  "  Rhythms  on  the  Nativity," 
translated  in  Canon  Morris's  Edition  of  S.  Ephrein's  works 
(Oxford,  1847),  as  also  the  ^*  Homilia  de  laudibus  Dei 
Genetricis  MarisB,'*  torn.  ii.  p.  607,  ed.  Romfie,  1743. 
From  these  we  extract  the  following  epithets  and  addresses 
to  our  Blessed  Lady  :  "  AU-pure,*'  **  Immaculate,"  "  All- 
inviolate,"  "Throne  of  the  King  Who  sitteth  above  the 
cherubim,"  "  Bride  of  God,"  "  Queen  of  all  after  the 
Trinity,"  "  after  the  Mediator,  Mediatrix  of  the  whole  world," 
**  the  Immaculate  Vesture  of  Him  Who  clothes  Himself  with 
light  as  with  a  garment,"  '*  More  glorious  than  the  cherubim," 
'*  Brightness  of  the  Angels,"  '*  Help  of  the  deserted,"  "  Saving 
Guide  of  the  wanderers,*'  "  Succour  of  the  tempted,"  **  Vessel 
filled  with  manna,"  "Whitest  and  purest  of  Lilies,"  "Appeaser 
of  the  Judge,"  "  Desire  of  the  world,"  "  My  Light,  my  Life, 
my  Hope,  my  Refreshment,  my  Protection,  my  Sweetness, 
my  Strength,  and  my  Joy."  Others  of  the  Fathers  write 
similarly,  e.  g.  S.  Ambrose,  Expos.  Evan.,  sec.  S.  Lucian. 
lib.  ii.  n.  17 ;  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria ;  Labb.  Concilia, 
tom.  iii.  p.  1111.  James  of  Batnse,  a  distinguished  Mesopo- 
tamian  Saint,  referred  by  our  own  Cave  to  the  eighth  century, 
but  by  Simon  Assemani  and  by  Dowling,  an  English  Chxu-ch- 
man,  to  the  fifth,  writes,  "7/*  any  stain  had  been  found  on 
Her  soidy  Her  Lord  would  Imve  sought  out  another  Mother 
for  Himself  who  shoidd  liave  been  free  from  all  sin,* 
chap,  xxvii.  n.  21,  page  301  of  the  first  volume  of  Asse- 
mani's  "Oriental  Library."  Vide,  also,  S.  Sophronius 
Oratio  ii.  in  SS.  Deiparse  Annunciationem.  Ballerini, 
"  Sylloge,"  pars  secunda,  p.  62. 

2.  Here  we  proceed  to  add  a  few  Notes  from  the  Liturgies^ 
some  of  which  may  be  consulted  at  length  in  Dr.  Neale's  edition 
of  the  **  Five  Primitive  Liturgies."*  At  pp.  66  and  67 of  the 
Greek  text,  and  at  p.  55  of  the  English,  may  be  found 
respectively  in  Greek  and  English,  that  which  we  give  here  in 
our  mother  tongue : — 

*«  Priest. — Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace  ;  the  Lord  is  with  Thee : 
Blessed  art  Thou  amoug  women,  and  blessed  is  the  Fruit  of 
Thy  Womb,  because  Thou  hast  brought  forth  the  Saviour  of 
our  souls.  Especially  the  most  holy,  immaculate,  excellently 
laudable,  glorious  Lady,  the  Mother  of  God,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

**  Choir, — ^It  is  very  meet  to  bless  Thee,  the  Mother  of  God, 

*  London :  J.  T.  Hayes,  1867. 
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the  ever  blessed,  fhe  entirely  immactdatey  more  honourable 
than  the  cherubim,  infinitely  more  glorious  than  the  seraphim ; 
Thee,  who  didst  bear  without  corruption  Qod  the  Word,  Thee, 
truly  the  Mother  of  God,  we  magnify."* 

8.  And  now  we  go  on  to  consider  Th£  Rationale  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Conception.  To  be  able  adequately  to  under- 
stand it,  we  must  have  accurate  views  of  the  true  nature  and 
character  of  original  sin.  Lutheranism  in  particular,  and 
Protestantism  in  general,  have  spread  exceedingly  exaggerated, 
inaccurate,  and  erroneous  notions  concerning  sin ;  and  thus,  in 
too  many  cases,  have  tainted  both  our  theological  and  general 
literature,  and  debased  our  ideas.  Sin,  let  it  be  remembered, 
is  a  deviatioQ  from  the  Law  of  the  Most  High,  and  is  two- 
fold. Original  and  Actual,  (a)  Original  sin  in  its  essence  is 
the  deprivation  in  mankind  of  original  righteousness,  on 
account  of  Adam's  faU,  So  much  so,  in  truth,  that  by  it  all 
men,  b.  ^n  sin  and  the  children  of  wrath,  are  deprived  of 
the  gift  which  Adam  received  at  his  creation  ;  and  are  more- 
over subject  to  all  the  losses  and  woes  which  fell  upon  our 
first  parents  in  consequence  of  their  transgression,  (fi)  Actual 
sin  is  any  deviation,  either  great  or  small,  from  Ood's  law, 
committed  by  any  of  the  children  of  Adam.  If  the  deviation 
be  great,  it  is,  as  the  Litany  terms  it,  *'  deadly,"  or  as  it  is 
elsewhere  styled,  "mortal:'*  if  it  be  small  it  is  styled*' venial" 
This  is  Catholic  doctrine.  Now  that  Mary  was  free  from 
actual  sin,  either  mortal  or  venial,  every  Catholic,  to  whatever 
part  of  the  Christian  Family  he  may  belong,  fiimly  believes. 
She  was  what — as  has  been  already  shown — the  Ancient 
Liturgies  and  the  Church  of  England  respectively  term  her, 
"  immaculate  *'  and  "  pure."  f 

Here  for  a  while  we  must  temporarily  diverge  to  explain 
what  *' Conception"  is.  A  child  does  not  derive  all  its  creation 
at  one  moment  and  from  one  source.     Every  child  has  two 

*  Vide  also,  to  the  same  purport,  and  sometimes  in  similar  language, 
Liturgy  of  S.  Chrysostom,  Nealo's  Liturgies,  in  loco  (London :  ISG*^,  and 
Goar's  Euchologium,  p.  68,  ibid.,  p.  186;  Syrian  Liturgy,  ibid.,  torn.  vii. ; 
Alexandrian  Liturgy ;  also  Benaudot,  Liturg.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  29 ;  and 
Liturgy  of  S.  Basil  (Orthodox),  Coptic  rite.  Liturgy  of  S.  Gregory  and  of 
Ethiopia ;  likewise  S.  Basil's  Liturgj'  (Syro- Jacobite).  See  furthermore 
Note  D,  p.  96,  of  Dr.  Newman's  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey,  amongst  notes  at  the 
end,  pp.  147 — 165,  and  Scotus,  J.  D.,  Opera,  vii.  1,  pp.  92, 93, 96,  98  and  397. 

t  In  the  16th  centuiy,  at  the  Council  of  Basle,  John  A3rmerici  and  John 
of  Segoyia,  in  opposition  to  the  Dominicans,  defended  the  immunity  of  the 
B.  v.  M.  from  sin.  The  latter  wrote  thus :  "  Est  sanctificata  in  utero,  nun- 
quam  peccavit  mortaliter,  neo  vcnialiter,  Christus  non  fuit  filius  Joseph, 
Joseph  non  genuit  ex  eSi  filios,  nunquam  est  cognita  a  Joseph,  est  exaltata 
in  corpore  et  anima  super  choros  angelorum.  Segovia,  86  b,  86i." — Septem 
AlUgaH<me$  circa  S,  Maria  Immaculatam  Conceptionem,    Brozelles :  166i. 
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conceptions — active  and  passive.  Its  body  is  transmitted,  as 
God  hath  ordained,  by  its  parents,  its  soul  is  infused  by  the 
Most  High.  The  transmission  of  the  body  is  the  first  or 
active  conception.  This  act  is  that  by  which  all  are  truly  and 
properly  of  the  one  body  of  Adam,  The  infusion  of  the  soul, 
by  which  the  body  receives  its  animation,  is  the  second,  and  is 
known  as  the  passive  conception.  Until  the  period  of  the 
great  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  fact  of  these  two  conceptions 
was  not  formally  and  scientifically  drawn  out.  Hence  a  confu- 
sion of  thought  and  expression  may  occasionally  be  discovered 
in  Christian  writers  who  lived  before  the  thirteenth  century. 
Even  now,  Science  has  notoriously  been  unable  to  fix  the 
period  of  animation,  but  whenever  it  may  take  place,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  body  is  transmitted  and  organised  before  the 
soul  is  infused.  The  latter  is  consequent  on  the  former,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  identical — no  matter  how  brief  the  interval 
— ^in  time.  Moreover,  the  transmitted  body,  before  the  soul 
is  infused,  possessing  no  moral  qualities,*  is  not  the  subject 
but  the  cause  of  sin.  Deriving  from  its  origin  the  poison  of 
concupiscence,  the  body  has  its  disordered  powers  and  proper- 
ties brought  into  activity  by  animation  ;  while  the  soul,  csdled 
into  being  and  infused  without  grace,  becomes,  in  the  natural 
order,  more  disordered,  more  confused,  and  more  distorted, 
until  by  baptism  it  is  born  anew  in  the  supernatural  order. 
Such  is  the  teaching  of  Christian  philosophy*  and  of  the 
Universal  Church, 

Here,  then,  it  may  be  now  set  forth  in  what  Mary's 
** special**  conception  consisted.  While  the  rest  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Adam  are  conceived  in  sin,  the  Blessed  Virgin  alone, 
from  the  moment  of  the  infusion  of  her  soul — that  is,  at  her 
passive  conception — appeared  beautifully  adorned  with  Divine 
grace.  This  fitting  and  miraculous  preservation  from  the 
taint  of  original  sin  was  of  course  wrought  solely  and  wholly 
through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  her  Son  and  Saviour,  Whose 
mother  she  was  predestined  to  be.  Thus  she,  like  the  rest  of 
mankind,  was  redeemed  by  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  but  her 
redemption  was  necessarily  unlike  that  of  those  who  had  con- 
tracted the  stain  of  original  sin.  In  these  latter  redemption 
was  a  remedy  ;  in  our  Blessed  Lady  it  was  a  preservation.  In 
her,  grace  did  not  cancel  sin,  as  it  does  in  us  and  all  mankind, 
but  preserved  her  from  incurring  it :  for  mankind  generally 
redemption  was  recovery ,  for  Mary  it  was  immunity. 

*  S.  Thomas  on  the  Incarnation.      Humphrey's  translation,  sec.  294, 
p.  159. 

t  lo.  Pons  Scoti,  Optra,  foL  vii.  1,  91—100,  Lngdoni,  1639. 
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Furthermore,  in  her  conception,  in  her  bringing  forth,  as 
S.  Thomas  maintains,  and  ever  afterwards,  Mary  remained  a 
virgin,  and  so  her  vow  of  perpetual  virginity  was  not  broken 
when  she  became  the  Mother  of  God.  For  this  most  pious 
detail  of  faith  he  gives  five  reasons.  To  believe  the  reverse, 
he  maintains,  would  be  (a)  to  dishonour  the  Eternal  Father, 
Whose  paternity  might  not  be  transferred  to  another,  (fi)  to 
dishonour  the  Eternal  and  Only-begotten  Son,  Who  came  to 
take  away  all  corruption,  and  so  might  not  corrupt  the  virginity 
of  His  Mother,  (7)  to  dishonor  the  Holy  Spirit,  Whose  shrine 
was  the  Virgin's  womb, — "  Thou  didst  not  abhor  the  Virgin's 
womb,"  (S)  to  dishonour  the  Mother  of  God,  who  would 
have  been  most  ungrateful  if  she  had  not  been  content  with 
such  a  Son,  and  had  she  voluntarily  violated  that  virginity  which 
had  been  so  miraculously  preserved,  (e)  to  dishonour  S.Joseph, 
who  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  presumption 
had  he  dared  to  pollute  her  who  was,  as  the  angel  revealed 
to  him,  the  Mother  of  God.* 

Thus,  then,  have  we  set  forth  briefly,  and  we  hope  plainly, 
a  few  thoughts  on  the  momentous  subject  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  Conception.  For  much  hinges  on  this.  At  present 
the  Church  of  England  in  its  corporate  capacity  has  not 
spoken  with  regard  to  the  Bull  Ineffahilis  Deus,  and  perhaps  it 
is  a  merciful  blessing  that  she  has  not.t  The  well-to-do  and 
respectable  prelates  who  meet  for  consultation  in  Dean's  Yard, 
Westminster,  have  evidently  not  yet  realized  that  the  subject 
18  momentous.  And  the  same,  we  fear,  is  true  of  the  members 
of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  and  too  many  of  the 
clergy.  The  question,  in  English  religious  society,  has  been 
cast  aside  as  a  subject  at  once  scholastic,  ** Popish,"  and 
contemptible.!  But  this  policy  must  come  to  an  end,  and  a 
really  broad  and  comprehensive  policy  must  take  its  place.  In 
our  view  of  Historical  Christianity  we  cannot  aflford  to  blot  out 
Mary.  Those  who  have  done  so  both  in  theory  and  practice 
have  found  themselves  hopelessly  stranded  on  the  bleak  and 
barren  shores  of  Protestant  misbelief. 

In  theory,  however,  as  regards  the  Blessed  Virgin's  graces, 
position,   and  dignity,  the  Church  of  England  is  thoroughly 

*  Bolus,  HUtoria  Universitatis  Parisiensis^  Paris,  1665. 

t  The  ill-constructed  paragraph  in  the  Address  of  the  Bishops  at  the 
Lambeth  Synod  of  1867,  regarding  Marj-  being  a  "Mediator  in  the  place  of 
Her  Divine  Son,"  was  such  a  glaring,  theological  bungle,  that,  as  Archbishop 
Manning  pointedly  observed,  every  Eoman  Catholic,  could  most  cordiaUy 
have  agreed  with  the  paragraph  in  question. 

t  Vide  Soudamore*8  England  and  Rome^  in  loco^  where  the  subject  is 
treated  briefly,  and  we  may  add  superficiaUy. 
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Bound.  No  portion  of  the  Christian  Family  is  more  so.  She 
begs  her  priests  and  people  to  keep  the  Feasts  in  her  Ealendar, 
amongst  them  the  Feast  of  the  Conception — ^but  the  days  come 
and  go  unnoticed,  and  the  little  children,  as  a  consequence, 
know  far  too  little  of  the  prerogatives  and  eminence  and  love 
of  Mary  their  mother  by  grace.  Concerning  Miriam  and  Buth 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  of  Judith,  and  even  of  Jezebel,  we 
have  sermons  in  abundance  and  to  spare.  Their  characters, 
and  words,  and  history  are  known  to  the  smallest  child  in  our 
national  schools.  But  of  Mary,  the  Lily  of  Israel,  they  know 
little  or  nothing.  So  too  of  the  clergy.  A  man  looking  for  a 
bishopric,  a  deanery,  or  better  promotion,  rails  against  Mary, 
so  that  he  may  be  looked  upon  as  soundly  anti-Roman.* 
Moreover  volume  after  volume  of  published  sermons  may  be 
examined,  containing  homilies  on  every  conceivable  subject  in 
heaven,  in  hell,  in  purgatory,  in  earth,  or  in  the  waters  under 
the  earth,  and  yet  nothiug  regarding  our  Blessed  Mother  who 
brought  forth  and  nourished  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  but 
superficial  ignorance,  strong  and  not  unusually  revolting  lan- 
guage, with  the  concentrated  essence  of  a  vulgar  and  repulsive 

*  The  following  verses,  known  to  some  of  our  Oxford  readers,  but  never 
before  printed,  we  believe,  bear  on  this  point. 

S.  Mabt*s,  Oxford,  Mabch,  25,  1855. 

Annunciation-Day,  in  years  gone  by, 

Within  Our  Lady's  Church  at  Oxenford, — 

The  Saints  preserve  me  from  such  sounds  again  ! 

I  heard  a  spiritual  ruler  of  the  Fold, 

A  delegated  servant  of  our  Lord, 

BaU  out,  with  vehement  words  and  action  great, 

Against  Christ's  Blessed  Mother.    Preaching  powers 

Heaven-given,  neither  small,  nor  mean,  nor  poor 

Were  concentrated  on  the  one  idea 

Of  Mary's  sinfulness.    He  set  it  forth — 

A  painful  notion,  low  and  grovelling — 

In  language  clear  but  coarse,  so  that  a  thrill 

Of  pain,  on  his  repeating  the  idea. 

In  varied  form,  again  and  yet  again. 

With  many  a  clever  turn  and  twist  and  change. 

Ban  through  me,  and  I  asked  myself  at  once — 

"  If  this  great  prelate,  on  the  stairs  of  heaven, 

Or  in  its  courts,  amongst  the  sanctified. 

Should  meet  Our  Lady,  Queen  of  Saints  and  men, 

— ^While  God  Almighty  grant  he  surely  may  1 — 

He  can  but  then  desire  to  be  elsewhere, — 

Few  like  to  face  and  face  a  self-made  foe, — 

Unless  repentant  of  thus  casting  mud, 

A  work,  in  sunniest  days,  that  soils  the  hands." 

So  strove  I  to  forget  that  homily, 

Bife  with  negations  and  strong  adjectives, 

In  derogation  of  Licamate  Love, 

Spoken  at  Mary,  in  her  own  old  Chureh. 
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Nestorianism.  However  great  a  work  Dr.  Pusey's  Eirenicon 
did,  and  will  continue  to  do,  we  have  always  most  conscien- 
tiously and  sincerely  regretted  some  hasty  expressions  in  it 
regarding  devotion  to  our  Lady — a  point  on  which,  at  present 
no  great  number  of  Ang&cans  appear  likely  to  run  into  unwar- 
rantable excesses  :  for  we  did  not^  and  do  not  as  a  chm-ch  need 
any  further  incentive  to  the  practical  disparagement  and 
contemptuous  neglect  of  the  Mother  of  God,  If  some  Churches 
have  erred  in  one  direction,  we  have  erred  in  another. 

We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  find  that,  while  all  necessaiy 
negations  are  so  abundantly  scattered,  something  positive  is 
at  the  same  time  being  occasionally  set  forth.  This  may  be 
seen,  in  one  instance,  by  the  following  extract,  rife  with  posi- 
tive teaching,  from  a  recent  Sermon  by  Dr.  Lee,  of  All  Saints'^ 
Lambeth : — 

<'  If  it  be  reasonable  then,  to  honour  in  the  world  those  who 
have  rendered  great  services  to  mankind ;  if  the  successful 
general,  the  public  benefactor,  the  scientific  discoverer,  may  be 
duly  and  properly  venerated  because  of  their  noble  public  deeds, 
can  it  be  otherwise  than  right  to  apply  this  principle,  in  the 
order  of  grace  to  the  saints,  and  to  the  Queen  of  saints  ?    The 
inferior  honour  and  veneration  given  to  the  saints,  not  only 
interferes  not  with  the  honour  rendered  to  God,  but  when  given 
to  His  saints  in  consideration  of  what  His  grace  has  made 
them,  adds  to  the  honour  which  we  render  to  God  Himself. 
The  honour  given  to  the  saints  is  precisely  the  same  in  kind 
that  we  give  to  our  fellow  creatures,  to  our  parents,  pastors  and 
masters,  tutors,  governors  and  king.     But  the  honour  offered 
to  God  is  different  in  kind.     This  latter  is  supreme  and  abso- 
lute, of  the  highest  character,  due  to  Him  for  His  Own  sake, 
resting  on  Him  alone,  and  not  passing  to  another.     Now,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  in  ordinaiy  language,  we  constantly  use  terms, 
bearing  different  meanings  according  as  they  are  made  use  of  or 
applied.     The  bearing  of  the  context  evidences  our  meaning. 
The  terms  *  honour,*  *  reverence,'  'veneration,' and  *  worship,* 
each  express  duties  we  owe  to  God ;  yet  to  certain  living  people, 
dignitaries  in   Church  and  State, — putting  aside  the  saints, — 
we  formally  apply  the  words  *  honourable,'  *  reverend,'  *  venerable,' 
and  *  worshipful ;'  yet  no  one  would  venture  to  maintain  that 
in  so  doing,  we  were  dishonouring  God.     Now  let  this  argument 
be  appHed  to  the  pious  practices  of  Catholic  Christians,  both 
Eastern  and  Western,  and  the  difficulties  which  some  experience 
will  soon  appear  baseless  and  of  no  importance.     Again,  to  take 
another  illustration  : — There  are  two  kinds  of  love, — first,  the 
love  of  God,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  Him,  and  which  may 
not  be  lawfully  given  to  another ;  and  secondly,  the  love  of  our 
neighbour,  wluch  is  different  in  kind  to  that  which  God  expects 
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from  His  children,  and  which  we  are  specially  commanded  to  pnt 
into  practice  in  dealing  with  mankind.  Now,  if  this  be  allowed, 
and  who  can  refuse  to  allow  it  ?  the  answer  both  with  regard 
to  love  and  honour  given  to  the  saints  is  identical ;  the  honour ' 
rendered  to  Mary,  for  example,  in  no  way  infringes  on  the 
honour  due  to  God,  because  it  is  another  kind  of  honour,  com- 
manded as  regards  our  fellow  creatures,  and  consequently 
equally  commanded  as  regards  our  fellow  creatures  when  they 
are  redeemed,  sanctified,  saved,  and  crowned  in  Heaven  through 
Jesus  Christ  their  and  our  Lord." 

And  so  we  end.  Her  the  first  of  created  beings  we  desire 
to  contemplate ;  Her  we  love  to  commemorate  and  follow ;  Her 
a  creature,  but  what  a  creature  !  we  praise  and  venerate. 
Founded  in  original  grace,  She  is  the  Mother  of  Her  Creator, 
and  what  more  can  we  say  ?  The  saints,  the  '^virgins  that  be 
Her  fellows  and  bear  Her  company,"  the  goodly  congress  of 
confessors,  the  martyrs  bearing  their  palm-branches  and  trophies 
of  triumph,  with  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  of  old,  are, 
year  by  year,  as  the  years  pass  by,  crowding  the  steps  of 
Heaven's  Great  White  Throne.  These  were  all  sinners  once, 
but  have  been  saved,  sanctified,  and  crowned  by  their  Lord, 
their  Master,  and  their  Love,  the  King  of  kings.  But  Mary, 
by  God's  predestination  and  favour,  was  ever  pure.  ''Thou 
art  all  fair,  my  Love ;  there  is  no  spot  in  Thee."*  By  grace 
unparalleled  by  gifts  unfathomable  and  inexhaustible,  therefore, 
she  ranks  above  the  Saints  :  by  Her  divine  maternity  above  the 
Angels.  ''Upon  Thy  Bight  Hand  did  stand  the  Queen  in  a 
vesture  of  gold  wrought  about  with  divers  colours."  Ave 
Maria,  gratia  plena,  Dominvs  tecum. 

DeQ. 

*  Solomon*s  Song,  iv.  7. 
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abt.  xxvin.— the  state  of  the  parochial 

CLERGY  m  THE  Mn)DLE  AGES,* 

It  has  been  well  said  that  as  no  truly  great  man  ever  praises 
the  period  in  which  he  lives,  so  at  least  no  less  certainly  is  he 
no  great  man  who  is  always  praising  the  past  at  the  expense 
of  the  present.  Unqualified  praise  of  former  centuries  is  often 
only  a  sign  of  deficient  historical  knowledge,  and  he  who  is 
weU  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  history  of  any  period 
judges  very  differently  &om  him  who  has  only  a  genersd  idea 
of  the  state  of  affairs.  And  this  is  specidly  true  of  the 
middle  ages.  While  no  one  who  has  really  studied  this 
period  can  undervalue  its  many  noble  qualities,  it  is  no  less 
impossible  for  him  to  join  in  those  dreamy  idylls  which  some- 
times are  put  forward  as  the  sole  true  descriptions  of  that  age. 
No  great  amount  of  learning  or  study  is  needed  to  speak  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  position  of  the  clergy  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  to  illustrate  what  is  alleged  by  stnking  examples.  But 
whoever  looks  more  deeply  into  the  matter  will  find  that  with 
respect  even  to  the  higher  clergy  there  are  many  shadows  as 
weU  as  bright  points,  while  with  regard  to  the  lower,  especially 
the  parochial  clergy,  still  darker  traits  of  an  unexpected 
character  meet  the  eye  of  the  inquirer.  The  main  sources 
from  which  the  following  paper  is  compiled  are  such  as  dwell 
upon  the  weak  points  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  social  life,  which 
it  was  desired  to  remove,  just  as  a  good  parish  priest's  sermons 
are  more  likely  to  be  directed  against  the  failings  than  in 
praise  of  the  virtues  of  his  flock. 

1.  If  we  turn  in  the  first  place  to  the  subject  of  Church 
property,  we  shall  find  in  the  middle  ages  so  many  attacks 
made  upon  it,  that  our  day  will  hardly  be  able  to  compete 
with  them.  Evei-y  kind  of  pretext  served  to  excuse  these  acts 
of  sacrilege,  a  detailed  account  of  which  would  require  far 
more  space  than  is  at  our  disposal.  At  one  time  the  king, 
to  repair  the  disordered  state  of  his  finances,  or  to  provide 
funds  for  a  war,  or  for  court  extravagance,  laid  his  hands 
upon  the  goods  of  the  Church,  or  delayed  the  appointment 
of  a  bishop  that  he  might  appropriate  the  revenues  of  the  see. 
Still   more    often  the    noble    protector  of   some   church   or 

♦  The  writer  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  an  Article  by  Professor 
Hefele  in  the  Tiibinger  Quartal-Schrift. 
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monastery  misused  his  position,  and  became  himself  the 
plunderer  and  oppressor  of  those  whom  his  position  called 
upon  him  to  defend.  The  Pope  himself  was  often  forced  to 
fly  from  Rome,  and  seek  a  refuge  in  Viterbo,  Orvieto,  or  even 
out  of  Italy,  because  some  one  had  conceived  a  fancy  for  the 
patrimony  of  S.  Peter.  Only  the  fine  modern  words  of 
annexation  and  secularisation  were  not  yet  invented,  nor  had 
the  statesmen  of  that  day  yet  heard  of  the  stupendous  doctrine 
that  the  property  of  the  Church  is  in  fact  the  property  of  the 
nation,  and  that  the  latter  has  a  right  to  resume  it  again.  In 
the  middle  ages  men  were  not  so  scientific,  and  cared  less  for 
proclaiming  fine  principles.  They  robbed  indeed  with  a  high 
hand,  but  did  not  understand  how  to  hide  what  they  were 
doing  in  well- sounding  phrases.  One  special  form  of  this  e\il 
was  the  rewarding  commanders  or  other  oflBcials  with  Church 
property,  by  way  of  saving  the  finances  of  the  State.  They 
were  presented  with  Church  property,  but  it  was  not  intended 
to  alter  the  character  of  it.  This  e^^l  had  reached  a  great 
height  even  under  Charles  Martel,  and  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  lay-abbots  and  lay-bishops,  which  was  one  of  the 
complaints  of  S.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Gennany.  And  this 
evil  was  not  wrought  by  princely  or  noble  hands  alone.  Even 
the  bishops  gave  Church  property  in  fee  to  laymen,  a  proceed- 
ing censured  amongst  others  by  the  Synods  of  Tours  and 
Vienue  in  the  year  1060.  And  not  only  landed  possessions, 
but  even  tithes  were  often  given  by  the  bishops  to  laymen,  so 
that  another  S}Tiod  at  Tours,  in  1163,  was  obliged  to  order 
that  no  bishop  should  give  a  laymen  a  church,  or  tithes,  or 
ecclesiastical  ofterings,  on  pain  of  deposition.  The  acts  of 
various  Synods  throughout  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages  are 
full  of  similar  decrees,  which  were  certainly  not  unrequired, 
when  we  read  that  bishops,  abbots,  and  priests  used  the 
Church  property  for  their  own  purposes,  even  to  the  extent  of 
selling  vestments,  chalices,  and  other  ornaments  to  enrich 
themselves. 

Another  cause  of  repeated  attacks  made  in  the  middle  ages 
upon  Church  property  was  the  opinion,  then  widely  prevalent, 
that  a  layman  who  had  built  a  church,  or  had  in  any  other 
way  obtained  the  right  of  patronage  over  it,  had  also  a  right 
to  consider  himself  as  the  proprietor.  To  palliate  in  some 
degree  the  evident  falsehood  of  such  a  notion,  men  had  recourse 
to  a  distinction  drawn  between  the  church  and  the  altar. 
The  functions  of  the  clergy  were  concerned  ^dth  the  latter, 
while  the  building  and  revenues  of  the  church  came  under  the 
former  title,  and  the  eccleeia  thus  defined  might  be  held  by  a 
1868.  2  u 
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layman,  but  not  so  the  altare.*  The  patrons  then  demanded 
fixed  fees  for  allowing  the  use  of  the  churchyard  or  the  baptis- 
tery, and  used  also  to  take  the  ofiferings  made  at  the  Jtar. 
In  many  places  this  was  so  lucrative  that  persons  bufli 
churches  in  order  to  have  at  least  half  of  the  oflferings  and 
fees.  Churches  used  to  be  given  away  as  marriage  portioDB 
to  sons  or  daughters,  were  disposed  of  by  will,  and  treated  in 
every  respect  as  private  property. 

if  we  take  all  this  into  account,  it  cannot  be  wondered 
that  we  find  in  the  middle  ages  many  abbeys,  priories, 
rectories,  and  other  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  the  hands  of 
laymen. 

2.  Connected  with  this  exaggeration  of  the  rights  of  patrons 
was  another  evil  which  much  afifected  the  position  of  the 
clergy ;  viz.  that  laymen  appointed  or  deprived  spiritual  per- 
sons, without  regard  either  for  the  rights  of  individuals  or  for 
the  Church.  Patrons  often  recognised  no  distinction  between 
presentation  and  collation  or  investiture.  So  early  as  817  a 
Synod  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  ordered  that  "  no  priest  should  be 
appointed  to  any  charge  without  the  bishop's  consent."  Similu* 
decrees,  together  with  others  forbidding  the  laity  to  depose 
clerks,  occur  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  prove  how  wide- 
spread and  inveterate  these  abuses  had  become.  As  kings 
and  princes  gave  episcopal  sees  to  whomsoever  they  chose, 
and  granted  investiture  to  their  nominees,  so  patrons  of  lower 
degi'ee  did  much  the  same  with  benefices  in  their  gift,  a 
custom  which  was  ordinarily  connected  with  more  or  less 
flagrant  simony.  The  struggle  of  the  Church  against  these 
evils  was,  as  is  well  known,  at  its  height  in  the  time  of  Hilde- 
brand ;  and  even  before  lie  as  Gregory  VII.  carried  on  tlie 
contest  liimself,  bo  had  spurred  on  his  predecessors,  Leo  IX., 
Nicholas  II.,  and  Alexander  II.,  to  wage  war  against  simony 
and  lay  investiture.  While  we  recognise  the  amount  of  good 
lie  cfi'ectcd  in  these  matters,  as  regards  the  fireedom  of  the 
Church  and  tlie  more  worthy  filling  of  the  higher  offices  of  the 
Church,  we  must  not  pass  over  the  fact  that  his  decree  against 
lay  investiture,  of  the  year  1075,  was  so  drawn  up  as  wholly 
to  exclude  all  influence  of  the  royal  power  in  the  election  of 
bishops  and  abbots,  although  these  prelates  were  clothed  also 
with  temporal  honours,  and  reckoned  among  the  great  vassals 
of  the  State.  The  same  decree,  taken  strictly,  also  deprived 
all  patrons  of  their  rights  of  presentation ;  no  wonder  there- 
fore that,  especially  in  Germany,  where  the  prelates  had  so 

*  De  Marca,  Dissert,  ad  Concil.  Claromout.     ManBi,  Collect.  Concil.  t. 
zz.  p.  891. 
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high  a  political  position,  the  consequent  conflict  endured  for 
half  a  century.  And  even  when  the  higher  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments came  to  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  abuses 
connected  with  the  patronage  of  smaller  benefices  still  con- 
tinued, and  appointments  were  made,  or  incumbents  depriTed, 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  bishop,  till  tlie  eleventh 
General  Council  in  1179  ordered  that  laymen  who,  without 
the  bishop's  consent,  instituted  or  deprived  incumbents  should 
be  excommunicated,  and  any  clerk  receiving  an  appointment 
without  the  bishop's  sanction  should  be  excommunicate,  and 
if  obstinate  deposed  and  degraded.  But  even  so  the  evil  was 
not  entirely  rooted  out. 

During  the  same  period  the  custom  sprang  up  in  many 
places  of  requiring  an  oath  from  the  presentee  to  any  benefice 
that  he  had  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  given  or  promised 
anything  for  the  appointment ;  but  side  by  side  with  this  was 
the  simoniacal  custom,  that  the  presentee  promised  the  patron 
a  certain  portion  of  the  yearly  income  of  his  benefice,  some- 
times so  much  that  only  one-sixteenth  of  the  tithes  remained 
to  the  incumbent.  Other  patrons  demanded  so  many  dinners 
a  year ;  so  that  we  find  a  Synod  at  Yalladolid,  a.d.  1822, 
ordering  that  where  such  meals  have  been  customary,  they 
shall  be  limited  to  one  a  year,  which  might  be  commuted,  if 
the  bishop  thought  right,  for  an  equivalent  in  money.  Other 
abuses  arose  from  disputes  between  patrons,  when  each  ap- 
pointed, and  the  two  or  more  candidates  literally  fought  it  out 
between  them.  In  one  case,  that  of  the  Bishopric  of  Liege 
during  the  **  Great  Schism ;"  this  led  to  a  regular  war,  which 
is  said  to  have  cost  no  less  than  80,000  lives.  Naturally  the 
chief  abuses  of  this  kind  occurred  during  the  struggles  between 
the  popes  and  emperors,  or  in  the  time  of  an  anti-pope,  when 
bishops'  sees  and  other  preferments  were  not  unfrequently 
claimed  by  two  candidates  at  the  same  time. 

8.  Nor  were  the  above-mentioned  the  only  means  by  whieb 
benefices  often  came  to  be  occupied  by  very  unfit  incumbents. 
There  were  also  the  papal  reseiTations,  by  which  the  Pope 
deprived  in  various  countries  the  patrons  of  some  of  tlic  best 
preferments  of  their  right  of  presentation,  reserving  the  ap* 
pointment  to  himself,  and  then  gave  them  frequently  to 
foreigners,  especially  to  Italians,  who  did  not  even  understand 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  to  ofiSoiate  as 
clergy. 

This  abuse  prevailed  especially  in  England,  where  it  occa- 
sionally happened  that  as  many  as  five  prebends  in  one  church, 
and  those  the  best  endowed,  were  held  by  Italians.    At  the 
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Conncil  of  Lyons,  in  1245,  the  English  ambassador  read  a 
remonstrance  of  the  English  nation,  setting  forth  that  these 
intruding  Italian  clergy  received  no  less  than  sixty  thousand 
marks  a  year — more  than  the  king  himself. 

We  may  pass  over  the  disorders  arising  during  the  so-called 
Babylonish  captivity  of  the  Papacy,  in  the  exaction  of  annates, 
in  reservations,  papal  provisions,  thfe  accumulation  of  benefices, 
and  the  like ;  as  it  may  be  urged  that  the  period  was  alto- 
gether of  an  exceptional  character.  But  one  abuse  continued, 
that  of  presenting  mere  children  to  ecclesiastical  preferments. 
Though  the  Church  had  relaxed  the  stricter  rules  of  earlier 
days  to  the  extreme  verge  of  what  was  allowable,  in  practice 
the  rule  was  little  observed.  A  bishop  must  be  thirty  years 
old.  A  dean,  archdeacon,  abbot  or  prior,  twenty-five.  Bene- 
fices without  cure  of  souls  were  sometimes  allowed  to  be  held 
by  much  younger  persons.  For  instance,  a  Synod  at  Raveima, 
in  1811,  contented  itself  with  requiring  that  no  one  should  be 
appointed  a  canon  imless  he  were  fifteen  years  old,  and  could 
read  and  sing.  This  was  however  only  for  the  cathedral,  as 
canonries  and  prebends  in  collegiate  churches  were  open  to 
boys  of  twelve.  The  complaints  of  many  Synods  in  France 
and  Spain  show  however  that  even  these  certainly  sufficiently 
mild  requirements  were  often  not  attended  to.  Boys  were 
even  appointed  bishops,  of  course  however  with  a  coadjutor  to 
discharge  their  spiritual  functions.  For  instance,  Count  Her- 
man of  Vermandois,  in  925,  made  his  son,  at  five  years  of 
age,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  Pope  John  X.  confirmed  the 
appointment.  Ferdinand  of  Spain  made  his  illegitimate  son 
Alfonso  Archbishop  of  Saragossa  at  six  years  old.  The  arch- 
bishop however  never  took  orders,  and  was  far  more  distin- 
guished for  bravery  in  war  and  political  ability  than  for  clerical 
morality.  The  evil  times  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
saw  boys  and  unordained  youths  intruded  by  powei'ful  princely 
families  into  the  very  chair  of  S.  Peter. 

4.  With  respect  again  to  the  amount  of  education  required 
of  the  clergy,  the  canonical  minimum  of  the  middle  ages  was 
fixed  at  an  almost  incredibly  low  point.  A  Synod  at  Cologne, 
in  the  year  1260,  decreed  :  **  It  is  not  indeed  necessary  that 
all  the  clergy  should  be  learned,  but  they  must  at  least  be  able 
to  read  and  sing  the  services ;  and  those  who  cannot  do  this 
must  appoint  curates  ;'*  and  none  are  to  be  admitted  to  the 
higher  orders  unless  they  can  speak  Latin,  and  know  grammar. 
Yet  soon  after  this,  in  1311,  we  find  another  Synod  at  Ravenna 
ruling  that  a  '*  beneficium  simplex  et  rurale  **  may  be  given  to 
such  as  are  able  only  to  read  moderately  (aliqualiter  legere). 
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A  Synod  at  London  in  1260  shows  how  low  was  the  state  of 
the  English  clergy  at  this  time,  for  one  of  its  decrees  orders 
the  archdeacons  carefully  to  instruct  the  priests,  that  they 
may  rightly  understand  the  words  of  the  canon  and  the  form 
of  Baptism.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  universities 
produced  some  improvement  in  these  points,  which  the 
Church,  in  several  Councils,  eagerly  strove  to  encourage  cuid 
extend,  especially  by  means  of  ** exhibitions'*  at  the  uni- 
versities. 

5.  A  great  evil,  and  one  which  was  bitterly  felt  in  some 
places,  was  the  concession  made  by  the  Church  that  benefices 
might  be  held  by  persons  not  yet  in  holy  orders,  such  persons 
being  merely  bound  to  offer  themselves  within  a  given  time  for 
ordination,  but  in  practice  the  latter  rule  was  often  disregarded, 
the  lay  incumbent  appointing  a  curate  for  his  spiritual  duties, 
and  confining  his  own  attention  to  disposing  of  the  revenues  of 
his  benefice.  Archdeacons,  vicars  general,  deans,  and  arch- 
priests  even  were  not  imfi'equently  laymen,  and  cases  existed 
where  bishops  sold  these  offices,  which  were  then  purchased 
by  laymen. 

In  spite  of  everything  that  was  done  to  correct  this  state 
of  things,  it  continued,  especially  in  Germany,  up  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  so  that  we  find  episcopal  sees  held 
by  young  princes,  whose  vocation  to  the  ecclesiastical  state 
was  more  than  doubtful.  But  it  was  especially  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation  that  the  evil  consequences  of  this  abuse 
made  themselves  most  evident.  Many  princes,  more  or  less 
inclined  to  Lutheranism,  procured  the  elevation  of  relations  to 
episcopal  sees.  These  were  mostly  yoimg  men  with  no  pai- 
ticular  leaning  to  either  side  in  the  theological  disputes  of  the 
day,  and  who  had  therefore  as  yet  said  and  done  nothing  to 
enable  it  to  be  said  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  Church, 
especially  as  the  formation  of  two  hostile  camps  was  the 
result  of  a  considerable  period  of  fermentation,  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  men  could  give  up  the  idea  of  the  visible 
unity  of  the  Church.  The  differences  were  at  first  rather 
esteemed  as  those  of  various  schools  in  one  body.  But  in 
cases  where  a  youth  of  one  of  the  reforming  princely  houses 
had  obtained  a  bishopric,  people  waited  in  vain  for  the  day 
when  he  should  take  orders.  He  remained  a  layman,  and 
then  seized  the  first  convenient  moment  to  introduce  Pro- 
testantism into  his  chapter,  and  to  convert  the  ecclesiastical 
into  a  temporal  principality. 

But  in  spite  of  this  sad  experience  the  evil  continued,  and 
it  was  long  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Germany  to  find 
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bishops  who  had  never  been  ordained,  the  highest  posts  in  the 
Church  having  become  mere  perquisites  of  the  nobility.  As 
long  as  the  bishoprics  and  other  high  ecclesiastical  dignities 
were  endowed  with  considerable  revenues,  they  were  taken 
possession  of  by,  or  for,  those  Whose  main  care  was  the  wool 
and  not  the  sheep ;  and  the  celebrated  saying  of  the  great 
Cardinal  Bartholomew  Pacca,  shortly  before  his  death,  has 
been  fully  justified — viz.  that  the  secularisation  of  her  property 
has  done  the  Church  in  Germany  at  least  this  good,  that  those 
who  have  no  vocation  no  longer  thrust  themselves  into  Church 
offices. 

6.  Again,  as  in  so  many  other  matters,  so  too  with  respect 
to  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  the  middle  ages  were  a  time  of 
the  greatest  contrasts.  Croesus  and  Irus,  prince  and  beggar, 
were  side  by  side.  It  is  well  known  that  often,  especially  in 
Germany,  bishops  and  abbots  bore  temporal  rule  over  various 
counties  and  principalities,  and  the  ablest  emperors  rather 
strove  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  magnates, 
to  have  in  them  a  counterpoise  to  the  centrifugal  tendencies  of 
the  temporal  princes.  But  there  were  not  many  countries 
which  had  such  powerful  and  wealthy  bishops  as  Germany. 
It  was  otherwise  in  Italy,  where  the  number  of  dioceses  was 
so  great  that  the  bishops  were  always  poor.  But  episcopal 
poverty  was  most  conspicious  of  all  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
where  the  whole  possessions  of  the  princes  of  the  Church 
sometimes  consisted  of  only  a  few  cows. 

Tlie  chief  source  of  income  for  the  parochial  clergy  especi- 
ally was  the  tithe,  which  was  required  of  every  production  of 
corn,  wine,  fmit,  wood,  cattle,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  Be- 
sides this  the  prti-ish  church  used  to  demand  a  tithe  on  the 
opening  of  a  new  quarry.  And  the  regulations  exacting  the 
due  payment  of  tithes  were  very  stringent,  and  the  punish- 
ment for  non-payment  severe,  mounting  to  excommunication 
itself. 

It  is  no  more  than  one  would  expect  to  find,  from  the 
character  of  that  period,  that  the  powerful  nobles  often  deprived 
the  clergy  of  their  dues,  but  it  seems  somewhat  strange  that 
in  this  respect  the  monks  were  at  least  as  bad  as  the  nobles. 
Not  only  did  they  refuse  to  pay  the  tithes  which  were  due  from 
their  property  to  the  various  parochial  clerg}',  but  they  stirred 
up  the  laity  to  similar  wrong  doing,  and  not  unfrequently, 
especially  the  mendicant  orders,  preached  against  the  right  of 
the  secular  cler^  to  tithes.  Many  went  a  step  further,  and 
persuaded  the  laity  for  the  future  to  pay  the  tithes  to  them- 
selves,  which    produced    from    Pope   Clement  V.  tiie  Bull 
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Heligioai :  several  Synods  also  condemoed  the  unjust  and 
grasping  behaviour  of  the  monks. 

Another  source  of  income  to  the  parochial  clergy  was  what 
we  should  now  call  fees,  though  the  tendency  of  ecclesiastical 
legislation  in  the  middle  ages  was  decidedly  opposed  to  such 
claims.     The  bishops  especially  were  most  strictly  forbidden 
to  demand  any  money  or  money's  worth  for  ordination,  or  even 
to  receive  a  present ;  a  stringency  which  we  can  easily  under- 
stand, when  we  remember  how  hard  a  struggle  was  being 
carried  on  against  simony  in  all  its  ramifications.   In  the  same 
spirit  the  bishop  was  forbidden  to  demand  or  receive  anything 
for  the  consecration  of  churches,  for  distributing  the  chrism 
to   the  clergy,  for  consecrating  bells,  &c.,  &c.      There  was 
less  strictness  with  regard  to  parochial  fees,  as  naturally  here 
the  danger  of  simony  was  more  remote.     Yet  some  Synods 
forbade  fees  altogether,  even  in  the  form  of  free-will  gifts, 
especially  for  baptisms,  as  experience  had  shown  that  many 
children  died  unbaptised  because  the   expenses  of  baptism 
were  too  great  (of  which  however  the  fees  were  but  a  small  por- 
tion). Other  Synods  spoke  less  precisely,  and  did  not  in  words 
forbid  the'  reception  of  presents.     But  the  majority   of   the 
Canons   upon    this  subject    allow  the   reception   of  free-will 
offerings    for    sacraments   and   sacramental   rites,   with   the 
reservation  that   nothing  might    be  received  till  after  the 
function.   With  respect  to  burials  it  was  specially  decreed  that 
nothing  might  be  demanded  for  the  grave,  and  that  the  parish 
priest  must  bury  the  poor  at  his  own  cost. 

It  was  natural,  that  when  voluntary  presents  had  become 
customary,  they  should  eventually  in  some  places  assume  tho 
nature  of  fees ;  it  thus  became  necessary  to  determine  how 
much  the  parish  priest  might  demand  in  a  given  case.  A 
Synod  at  Treves  in  1310,  while  fixing  a  sum  which  the  priest 
was  not  to  exceed,  added  that  in  tlie  case  of  the  poor  he  must 
be  contented  with  less,  and  that  where  a  higher  or  lower  scale 
was  customary,  it  must  be  still  kept  to. 

In  taking  into  consideration  the  complaints  sometimes 
made  of  a  grasping  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  wo 
must  not  forget  their  poverty,  and  that  the  monks  had  con- 
trived to  divert  a  considerable  portion  even  of  this  somce  of 
income  into  their  own  coffers,  by  persuading  rich  laity  to  be 
buried  in  the  monastic  churches,  so  that  the  fees  were  paid  to 
the  monks^  and  a  very  small  proportion  ever  found  its  way  to 
the  hands  of  those  who  had  most  right  to  the  whole. 

7-  The  sources  from  which  we  may  infer  the  poverty  of  the 
paroohial  elergy  are  very  numerous. 
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(a)  The  richest  benefices  were  in  the  hands  of  the  monks, 
who  had  become  rich,  while  the  secular  clergy  had  grown 
poor.  A  Synod  of  Mayence  in  1261  complained  of  this,  and 
endeavoured  to  check  the  abuse,  ordering  that  no  benefices 
should  henceforward  be  given  to  the  monks,  and  that  such 
as  were  already  in  their  hands  should  be  served  by  vi- 
car ii  perpetui,  vicars,  or  in  modem  language  **  perpetual 
curates.** 

(b)  If  a  church  was  tolerably  well  endowed,  it  was  not 
unusual  to  appoint  several  clergy  to  it,  dividing  the. income 
among  them.  Several  Synods  protested  against  this,  requiring 
rather  that  when  a  benefice  was  too  poor,  it  should  be  united 
to  another,  but  ordering  also  that  in  rich  benefices,  with  widely 
spread  population,  more  clergy  should  be  appointed. 

(c)  A  cause  of  special  evil  to  the  Church  was  also  the 
custom  that  incumbents  of  good  families  seldom  discharged 
the  duties  of  their  office  in  person,  but  appointed  curates,  to 
whom  they  gave  a  yearly  stipend  as  miserably  insufficient  as 
is  too  often  the  case  at  the  present  day.  A  whole  series  of 
canons  rendered  this  state  of  things  at  least  so  far  more  toler- 
able, inasmuch  as  they  provided  that  the  curate  should  not  be 
removable  at  the  will  of  the  incumbent,  and  that  he  should 
receive  a  fixed  and  sufficient  share  of  the  revenues  of  the 
benefice.  In  1222  the  Synod  of  Oxford  fixed  the  sum  at  not 
less  than  five  marks  a  year. 

{(l)  A  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  tlie  revenues  of  the 
benefices  was  that  many  clergy  wholly  refused  to  accept  them, 
or  a  fixed  post  in  any  church,  prefemng  to  live  as  private  persons 
upon  the  fees  derived  from  saying  masses,  and  money  earned 
in  other  ways.  Especially  w^as  this  the  case  in  England, 
where  the  custom  of  annals  or  annuals  afforded  a  subsistence. 
These  were  foimdations  for  providhig  a  mass  daily  for  a  year 
for  some  person  living  or  departed,  and  they  were  preferred  by 
many  to  a  fixed  benefice.  Arclibishop  Simon  of  Canterbmy, 
in  1362,  complained  that  they  were  tlie  cause  of  many  bene- 
fices remaining  without  incumbents,  and  ordered  that  all  priests 
should  undeiiake  the  cure  of  souls  at  the  bishop's  command, 
on  pain  of  suspension.  He  also  ordered  that  for  annals  no 
more  than  five  marks  a  year  should  be  paid,  while  incumbents 
with  cure  of  souls  should  receive  six.  In  1378  it  became  how- 
ever again  necessary  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbmy  to  allow 
for  annals  seven  marks  a  year,  or  board  and  three  marks ;  and 
for  incumbents  eight  marks,  or  board  and  four  marks,  except 
where  the  bishop   of   the  diocese  should   order    otherwise. 
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And  any  person  demanding  more  was  ipso  facto  excommuni- 
cate. 

(e)  While  in  England  there  were  thus  many  benefices 
lacking  clergy,  other  countries  suflered  from  precisely  the 
opposite,  there  being  many  clergy  who  could  obtain  absolutely 
no  clerical  occupation  at  aU.  Consequently,  many  clergy 
gained  their  living  by  begging,  or  in  some  other  still  more 
disreputable  manner.  The  same  evil  occurred  where  beneficed 
were  too  poorly  endowed,  or  more  priests  were  appointed  to 
one  church  than  its  revenues  could  support.  In  Italy  even 
Canons  of  Cathedrals  were  at  times  obliged  to  beg. 

8.  Partly  from  poverty  and  partly  from  avarice,  many  of 
the  clergy  resorted  to  means  of  increasing  their  incomes  which 
accorded  little  with  their  character,  and  could  only  result  in 
bringing  discredit  on  their  order.  They  entered  the  families 
of  laymen  as  secretaries,  or  in  some  other  capacity  ;  sometimes 
even  as  a  sort  of  lacqueys  to  the  noble  ladies,  whose  hawks 
they  tended.  Others  wandered  about  the  country  as  jesters 
or  bufibons,  or  went  from  church  to  church,  seeking  every- 
where occupation  for  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Many  again 
lent  money  on  usury,  or  sold  wine,  wholesale  and  retail,  or 
kept  public-houses,  not  to  mention  gambling  places  and 
brothels.  Others  of  somewhat  higher  position  acted  as 
lawyers  or  doctors,  some  few  became  civil  employ^,  or  even 
ministers  of  state,  while  a  larger  number  earned  a  subsistence 
as  secretaries  of  the  law-courts,  in  spite  of  the  canons  which 
forbad  the  clergy  from  taking  even  so  indirect  a  part  in  shedding 
blood  as  is  implied  in  writing  out  death-warrants. 

Poverty  or  avarice  were  again  the  causes  which  led  many 
to  make  gain  by  the  most  barefaced  and  superstitious  impos- 
tures. The  prevailing  belief  that  it  was  possible  to  pray  a 
person  to  death,  especially  by  the  use  of  the  magnificent 
sequence  Media  vita,  **  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death," 
induced  some  priests  to  make  a  practice  of  saying  for  some 
one  still  alive  a  mass  for  the  dead,  to  the  intent  that  ho  might 
soon  die.  A  bier  was  placed  in  the  church,  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  the  person  who  was  to  be  prayed  to  death,  and 
the  office  and  mass  for  the  dead,  &c.,  were  then  sung. 

Another  means  of  making  more  money  was  to  say  several 
masses  in  one  day,  and  when  this  was  forbidden,  the  greedy 
clergy  invented  the  missa  bifaciatce  or  trif aetata,  in  which 
they  read  rapidly  two  or  three  masses  one  after  the  other, 
as  far  as  the  canon,  and  then  the  canon  once  for  all. 
This  practice  was  also  of  course  soon  forbidden,  as  was  also 
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the  lacratiye  custom  of  selling  the  consecrated  oils  as 
medicine. 

Last  of  all  we  may  mention  the  fact  that  it  sometimes 
happened  that  certain  of  the  clergy,  whether  from  poverty  or 
want  of  a  sufficient  sense  of  decency,  used  to  celebrate  with- 
out shoes  or  stocking^},  or  with  unlighted  candles,  while  the 
Armenians  were  charged  with  celebrating  (perhaps  for  fear  of 
the  Turks)  in  their  ordinary  dress. 

There  still  remain  very  interesting  details  affecting  the 
clergy  of  the  middle  ages,  which  we  hope  to  revert  to  in  a 
future  article. 


(  589  ) 


Art.  XXIX.— on  THE  DOUBLE  PE0CES8I0N  OF 
THE  HOLY  GHOST  FROM  THE  FATHER  AND 
THE  SON. 

When  we,  who  are  but  limited  and  mortal  creatures,  presume 
to  discourse  concerning  the  ineffable  mysteries  of  the  God- 
head, it  would  seem  as  though  we  were  almost  guilty  of 
blasphemy,  for  how  shall  the  creature  comprehend  the 
Creator,  how  shall  a  limited  being  conceive  the  Infinite 
Author  of  all  Being,  or  how  shall  poor  mortal  man  dare  to 
speak  of  his  God,  as  if  he  were  cognisant  of  that  Divine 
Nature,  or  as  though  he  could  comprehend  that  sublime  and 
infinitely  perfect  Substance,  which  all  the  visible  creation 
proclaims,  but  which  immeasurably  transcends  all  human 
thought  ?  Truly  in  approaching  such  a  subject,  we  draw  nigh 
to  that  threshold  before  which  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  bow 
down  in  the  lowest  adoration,  for  we  come  into  a  Presence 
before  which  the  angelic  hosts  veil  their  faces  and  in  trem- 
bling awe  adore.  And  yet  the  Christian,  who  has  been  baptised, 
as  Christ  our  Lord  commanded,  in  the  "  Name  of  the  Father ^ 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohost,**  has  surely  the  high 
duty  to  proclaim  the  glory  of  this  Triune  God,  this  Trinity  in 
Unity,  this  one  only  Divine  Substance,  existing  in  three 
Persons,  one  only  God  blessed  for  evermore. 

But  how  shall  the  Christian  rightly  confess  the  orthodox 
faith,  if  he  swerve  from  the  primitive  fountain  of  Divine 
Revelation,  contained  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  handed  down  in 
its  true  meaning  by  the  ceaseless  and  universal  testimony  of 
the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  ? 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  Christian  world 
has  been  divided  by  the  insertion  of  two  words  into  the  Creed 
— the  Filioque,  The  question  is,  was  the  insertion  an 
expression  of  truth  or  of  error,  was  it  made  by  a  competent 
authority  or  was  it  not  ? 

In  our  endeavour  to  reply  to  these  two  questions,  our  object 
will  be  not  only  to  defend  our  own  view  of  the  doctrine,  that 
is,  the  Latin  view,  but  to  show  that  in  holding  it  there  is 
nothing  that  presents  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  our 
separated  Greek  brethren  and  ourselves. 

The  Greeks  maintain  that  in  the  Godhead  there  is  but  one 
Principium  or  apxVf  &nd  that  this  Root  or  Fountain  of  the 
Godhead  is  the  Father  and  the  Father  alone*      That  as. 
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therefore,  the  Father  is  the  Source  from  which  eternally  the 
Son  hath  sprung,  so  it  is  from  Him  and  from  Him  alone,  as 
Source  and  Origin  of  the  Divinity,  that  the.  Holy  Ghost 
eternally  proceeds. 

In  this  capital  truth  both  Greeks  and  Latins  are  agreed ; 
in  upholding  it,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Greeks  is  not  contested 
by  the  Latins,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  confirmed.  The  ques- 
tion between  us  is  a  further  one,  whether,  subordinate  to  this 
grand  truth,  there  be  not  in  the  production  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  a  concurrence  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  ?  whether  the  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding 
from  the  Father  alone  as  the  source  and  origin  of  the  whole 
Godhead,  does  not  also  proceed  by  virtue  of  this  one  spiratioui 
simultaneously  and  eternally  from  the  Son  concurring  with  the 
Divine  Father  ? 

This  is  what  the  Latins  affirm  and  what  the  Greekf 
deny. 

Li  affirming  it  the  Latins  rely  not  upon  any  abstract  meta- 
physical reasoning,  starting  frdm  a  given  datum,  but  they 
assert  that  the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  tradition 
of  the  Church  in  expounding  their  meaning,  render  such  a 
conclusion  necessary :  and  though  the  Greek  statement  may 
seem  simpler  and  more  in  conformity  with  the  other  grand 
truth,  that  the  Father  alone  is  the  root  and  principle  of  the 
whole  Godhead,  still  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  statements 
contained  in  several  texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  to  admit  the 
orthodoxy  of  several  Holy  Fathers  of  the  Church,  except  on 
the  admission  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  eternally  from  the 
Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father.  But  then  as  the  Father  is 
the  sole  origin  of  the  Son,  so  also  is  the  Father  the  sole  origin 
of  what  proceeds  from  the  Son. 

It  is  a  great  mystery,  impenetrable  to  human  comprehen- 
sion, but  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture  in  our  Lord's  own 
words,  and  it  has  been  handed  down  and  discoursed  on  by 
some  of  the  gi-eatest  of  the  Fathers,  long  before  it  was  added 
to  the  Creed.  Their  orthodoxy  could  not  be  maintained,  if 
the  dogma  itself  were  erroneous  ;  but  this  dogma  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  silence  of  others  of  the  Fathers,  and  with 
the  simpler  and  original  statement  of  the  Creed.  So  much 
so,  that  many  Greek  Theologians  confine  their  objections 
mainly  to  the  insertion  of  the  words  Fdioque  into  the  Creed, 
and  not  so  much  to  the  statement  itself  viewed  as  a  theolo- 
gical proposition. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  texts  of  Holy  Scripture  on 
which  the  dogma  is  grounded,  but  in  doing  so  let  us  quote 
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that  greatest  of  all  Doctors  and  Fathers,  the  glorious  S. 
Augustine. 

In  his  great  treatise  on  the  Holy  Trinity,  that  hlessed 
Father  of  the  Church*  thus  expresses  himself : — 

"As,  therefore,  the  Father  begat,  so  the  Son  is  begotten  : 
so  also  the  Father  hath  sent,  and  the  Son  is  sent.  But  like 
as  He  who  begat,  and  He  who  is  begotten,  so  also  He  who 
sent  and  He  who  was  sent  are  One,  For  the  Father  and  the 
Son  are  One.  So  also  the  Holy  Ghost  is  One  with  them.  For 
these  three  are  One.  For  like  as  to  be  born  is  to  the  Son, 
that  He  is  from  the  Father  ;  so  to  be  sent  is  to  the  Son,  that 
He  be  known  to  be  from  Him.  And  like  as  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  He  is  the  Gift  of  God,  is  that  He  proceeds  from 
the  Father  :  so  to  be  sent,  is  to  be  known  that  He  proceedeth 
from  Him.  Nor  can  we  say,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  does 
not  also  proceed  from  the  Son.  [Eemember,  0  reader,  that 
these  words  of  the  holy  Doctor  were  written  centuries  before 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  what  Greek  author  has  ever 
dared  to  question  the  orthodoxy  of  the  great  Augustine  ?]  For 
it  is  not  in  vain  that  the  same  Spirit  is  called  the  Spirit  both 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son.  Nor  do  I  see  what  else  He 
meant  to  signify,  when  breathing  on  the  face  of  His  Disciples 
He  said :  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ohost.  For  it  was  not  that 
corporeal  breathing,  proceeding  from  the  Body  with  the  sense 
of  corporeal  contact,  that  constituted  the  substance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost :  but  it  was  a  demonstration  by  an  appropriate 

*  De  Trinitate,  lib.  iv.  cap.  29.  Sicat  ergo  Pater  gennit,  Filius  genitus 
est,  ita  Pater  misit,  FUins  missus  est.  Sed  quemadmodnm  qui  genuit  et 
qui  genitus  est,  ita  et  qui  misit  et  qui  missus  est  Unum  sunt ;  quia  Pater  et 
Filius  Unum  sunt.  Ita  etiam  Spiritus  Sanctus  Unum  cum  eis  est ;  quia 
hsBC  tria  Unum  sunt.  Siout  enim  natum  esse  est  Filio,  k  Patre  esse ;  ita 
mitti  est  Filio,  oognosci  qudd  ab  Illo  sit.  Et  sicut  Spiritui  Sancto  Donum 
Dei  esse,  est  ft  Patre  procedere  ;  ita  mitti,  est  cognosci  quia  ab  Illo  procedat. 
Nee  possumus  dicere  qudd  Spiritut  Sanctus  et  a  Filio  non  procedat :  neqae 
enim  fmstra  idem  Spiritus  et  Paths  et  Filii  Spiritus  dicitur.  Nee  video, 
quid  aliud  significare  voluerit,  cum  sufflans  in  faciem  discipulomm  ait : 
Aecipite  Spiritum  Sanctum.  Neqne  enim  flatus  ille  corporeus,  cum  sensa 
oorporalit^r  tangendi  procedens  ex  corpore,  substantia  Spiritus  Sancti  fuit ; 
sed  demonstratio  per  congruam  signifioationem,  non  tanttim  h  Patre^  sed  et  d, 
Filio  procedere  Spiritum  Sanctum.  Quis  enim  dementissimus  dixerit,  alium 
foisse  Spiritum,  quern  sufflans  dedit,  et  aUum  quem  post  Ascensionem  Suam 
misit?  tlntu  enim  est  Spiritus  Det,  Spiritus  Patris  et  Filiif  Spiritus  Sanctus, 
qui  operatur  omnia  in  omnibus.  Sed  qudd  bis  datus  est,  dispensatio  certe 
signinoationis  fuit,  de  qua  suo  loco,  quantum  Dominus  dederit,  disseremus. 
Quod  ergo  ait  Dominus,  Quem  ego  mittam  vohis  a  Patre  ;  ostendit  Spiritum 
et  Patris  et  Filii.  Quid,  etiam  cum  dixisset,  Qu^m  mittet  Pater ^  addidit,  in 
Nomine  Meo  ;  non  tamen  dixit,  quem  mittet  Pater  k  Me :  quemadmodum 
dixit,  Quem  Ego  mittam  vohis  h  Patre :  videlicet  ostendens  quod  totius 
Divinitatis,  vel  si  meUus  dicitur,  Deitatis,  principium  Pater  est.  Qui  ergo 
a  Fatoe  prooedit  et  FiliO)  ad  Eum  relertur  &  quo  natus  est  Filiiu. 
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external  sign,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  not  alone  from 
the  Father,  but  also  from  the  Son.  For  who  is  there  m 
supremely  mad  as  to  affirm  that  it  was  one  Spirit^  which  He 
gave  in  breathing,  and  another,  which  He  sent  after  His  As- 
cension ?  For  the  Spirit  of  God  is  One,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son,  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  operates  all 
things  in  all.  But  that  He  was  twice  given,  was  a  dispensa- 
tion of  great  significance,  concerning  which  in  its  proper  place, 
as  the  Lord  shall  vouchsafe  imto  us,  we  will  discourse  here- 
after. Whereas  then  our  Lord  saith,  '  J^liom  ItviU  send  unto 
you  from  the  Father'*  He  shows  that  it  is  the  Spirit  both  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  For  also  when  He  said,  'whom  tht 
Father  will  sendj  He  added,  'in  My  Name ;  *  He  did  not 
however  say,  whom  the  Father  will  send  from  Me  :  as  He  had 
said,  'whom  I  will  send  you  from  the  Father : '  for  he  meant 
to  show,  that  the  Father  is  the  Principle  of  the  whole  Divinity, 
or  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  the  whole  Godhead.  He  then, 
who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  i-eferred  back 
to  Him  from  whom  the  Son  Himself  was  bom." 

And  again  in  another  treatise,*  S.  Augustine  says,  ''  Cor 
non  credamuS)  quod  etiam  de  Filio  prooedat  Spiritus  Sanctns, 
cum  Filii  quoque  ipse  sit  Spiritus?*'  ''Why  should  we  not 
believe,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  also  from  the  Son, 
seeing  that  He  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  also  ?  "  The  reason  is 
evident,  replies  S.  Alphonso  Liguori  to  this  question,  *^We 
cannot  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  by 
reason  of  his  consubstantiality  with  the  Son  ;  for  the  Son, 
being  also  con  substantial  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  would  on  tliiji 
reasoning  be  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Neither 
can  he  called  the  Spkit  of  the  Son,  as  tliongh  He  were  the 
instrument  or  the  external  manifestation  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
Son,  for  such  an  explanation  is  repugnant  to  the  very  nature 
of  the  Divine  Persons.  He  is  then  termed  in  Holy  Scripture 
the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  because  He  proceeds  from  Him.^'f 

And  further  on  S.  Alphonso  continues, ''  Wo  find  another 
proof  also  in  those  texts,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  Son  hath 
all  that  the  Father  possesseth  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
receives  from  the  Son.  Let  us  quote  the  whole  passage  from 
S.  John's  Gospel  (xvi.  13.)  '  But  when  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
shall  come.  He  shall  teach  you  all  truth ;  for  He  shall  not 
speak  from  Himself,  but  whatsoever  He  shall  hear  He  shall 
speak,  and  He  shall  announce  unto  you  the  things  that  are 
about  to  come  to  pass.     He  shall  glorify  Me,  for  He  shall 

•  S.  Augnstini,  Tract  99  in  Joannem. 

f  S.  Alphonio  Idguorif  Mefutation  det  Htraia,  vol.  xii.  p.  71. 
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receive  of  mine  and  shall  declare  unto  yoa.  All  things,  what- 
soever the  Father  hath,  are  mine,  on  account  of  which  I  said, 
that  He  shall  receive  of  viine,  and  shall  declare  unto  you.* 
Now  let  us  here  observe  the  expression  de  Meo  accipiet,  He 
sliaU  receive  o/Mine.  When  we  are  speaking  of  the  Divine 
Persons,  we  cannot  say  that  one  of  them  receives  from 
another,  otherwise  than  by  way  of  Procession.  To  receive 
Arom,  and  to  proceed  from,  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  In 
fact  would  it  not  be  an  evident  absurdity  to  say,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  is  God  as  much  as  the  Son,  receives  from  Him 
knowledge  and  wisdom  ?  And  yet  it  is  written  that  He 
receives  from  the  Son.  What  then  is  it  that  He  receives  from 
the  Son  ?  Clearly  it  is  the  nature  and  all  the  attributes  of 
the  Son,  that  He  receiveth  from  Him  ;  in  a  word,  He  proceeds 
from  Him." 

The  Greek  theologians  reply  to  this  argument  of  S. 
Alphonso,  that  in  the  text  which  we  have  cited,  our  Saviour 
does  not  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  ''receives  from  Me,^*  but 
"from  Mine  "  or  ^*  of  Mine,"  that  is  to  say,  *from  My  Father.'* 
Our  answer  to  this  is,  that  our  Saviour  explains  the  text  by 
the  words  that  follow :  **All  things,  tchatsoever  the  Father  hath, 
are  Mine ;  on  that  account  I  said  unto  you :  that  He  [the 
Holy  Spirit]  shall  receive  from  Mine,  and  shall  declare  unto 
you.*'  From  these  words  we  see  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
receiveth  from  that  which  is  the  Son's,  ''  de  Meo  accipiet," 
and  our  Lord  declares  that  He  hath  all  things  that  the  Father 
hath  :  how  so,  if  He  hath  not  in  common  with  the  Father  the 
production  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  The  Greeks  reply,  what  the 
Latins  equally  admit,  that  the  term  ''  all  things "  is  not 
so  absolute  as  not  to  exclude  something  that  belongeth  to 
the  Father^  that  it  excludes,  of  course,  the  Paternity  of 
the  Father,  for  that  otherwise  the  relative  distinction  of  the 
Persons— the  Father  from  the  Son — would  be  annihilated, 
which  would  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity 
itself.  So  far,  I  say,  we  Latins  agree  with  our  separated 
Greek  brethren ;  but  when  they  go  a  step  further,  and  say 
that  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  also  excluded  from 
that  comprehensive  term,  **  Omnia,  quaBCumquo  habet  Pater, 
Mea  sunt,"  even  as  the  relative  Personal  Distinction  is  ex- 
cluded, we  simply  reply.  Why  ?  what  necessity  is  there  for 
that  ?  If  indeed  we  Latins  contended,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeded  from  the  Son,  as  from  the  Boot  and  Source  of  the 
Godhead,  we  should  simply  be  forgetting  that  the  Son  Himself 
proceedeth  from  the  Father  by  etemd  Generation,  and  that 
the  Father  alone  i»*^  the  Principle  and  Source  of  the  whole 
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Godhead ;"  as  we  have  already  quoted  from  the  words  of  the 
glorious  Father  S.  Augustine.  The  Holy  Ghost  does  indeed 
proceed  from  the  Father,  and  the  Father  alone,  as  from  the 
one  single  Origin  of  the  whole  Godhead ;  but  that  He  proceeds 
also  eternally,  though  secondarily,  from  the  Son,  necessarily 
follows  from  this  great  truth  that  our  Lord  afi&rms,  that  the 
Son  hath  all  things,  whatsoever  the  Father  hath.  His  distincUTe 
Person  Uity  excepted  :  which  is  what  the  great  Pope  Eugenius 
IV.  so  beautifully  expressed,  when  in  his  Letter  of  Re- union 
he  said,  **  Quoniiun  omnia^  quae  Patris  sunt,  Ipse  Pater 
Unigenito  Filio  Suo  gignendo  dedit,  prater  esse  Patrem ;  hoc 
ipsum  quod  Spiritus  Sanctus  procedit  ex  Filio,  Ipse  FiUos 
SBtemitalit^r  habet,  a  quo  etiam  sBtemitalit^r  genitus  est.'** 

And  centuries  before  Pope  Eugenius,  and  before  the 
division  of  East  and  West,  the  great  S.  Augustine  had  said 
the  very  same  thing  : — 

''Ideo  nie  Filius  est  Patris,  de  quo  est  genitus,  Iste 
autem  Spiritus  Utriusque,  quoniam  de  Utroque  procedit.  Sed 
ideo  cum  de  Illo  Filius  loqueretur,  ait :  De  Patre  procedit, 
quonisUn  Pater  processionis  ejus  est  Auctor,  qui  talem  Fihum 
genuit :  et  gignendo,  Ei  dedit  ut  etiam  de  Ipso  procederet 
Spiritus  Sanctus." t 

Is  it  possible  for  words  to  speak  plainer  ?  I  do  not  say 
that  what  they  affirm  is  intelligible  to  human  intellect,  but  is 
it  not  clear  even  as  the  light  of  day,  that  what  Pope  Eugenius 
affirmed  in  the  15th  century,  at  the  Council  of  Florence,  after 
so  many  ages  of  bitter  controversy,  S.  Augustine,  that 
glorious  light  of  the  Church,  whose  orthodoxy  the  East  has 
ever  vied  mth  the  West  in  proclaiming,  no  less  distinctly 
affirmed  ? 

Either  then  the  Eastern  Church  has  erred  along  with  that 
of  the  Latins  in  proclaiming  the  orthodoxy  of  S.  Augustine, 
or  it  is  true  what  he  affirms,  that  the  Son  in  receiving  all 
things  from  the  Father,  His  Paternity  alone  excepted,  received 
from   Him   eternally,   that  the   Holy   Ghost  should   proceed 

*  <'  Seeing  that  the  Father  Himself  in  the  begetting  of  His  Eternal  Son 
gave  all  things  unto  Him,  except  to  be  the  Father ;  so  that  very  thing,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceedoth  from  the  Son,  the  Son  Himself  eternally  hath 
from  Him.  by  whom  (md  of  whom  He  is  eternally  begotten.*' — Pope 
Eugenius  IV. 

+  "  He  therefore  is  the  Son  of  the  Father,  in  that  He  is  begotten  from 
Him ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  them  both,  because  from  both 
He  proceedeth.  And,  therefore,  when  the  Son  spoke  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
He  said  that  Ho  "  proceedeth  from  the  Father,"  because  the  Father  is  the 
Author  of  that  Procession,  who  begat  such  a  Son,  and  in  begetting  Him, 
gave  unto  Him  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  proceed  from  Him  also." — S, 
AuguitinU  lib,  ii.  alia$  iii.  ConU  Maxim,  c.  14. 
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from  Himself  also.  And  I  remember  some  years  ago,  when  I 
was  discoursing  on  this  very  subject  with  a  Greek  bishop,  he 
acknowledged  to  me,  what  was  equivalent  to  these  words  of 
S.  Augustine.  He  said,  **  I  have  always  thought  that  there  was 
one  strong  argument  for  the  Latin  statement :  we  have  all 
acknowledged  on  both  sides,  both  Greeks  and  Latins,  that  the 
Son  was  the  Wisdom  of  the  Father,  that  is,  His  Knowledge 
or  Understanding  of  Himself  and  of  His  own  Lifinite  essence 
and  perfections,  and  so  also  the  Holy  Ghost  is  His  Love  of 
the  same,  but  there  must  be  an  eternal  Union  of  Love  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  which  would  be  the  Eternal  Proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  each  :  so  that  as  we  call  the  Son 
the  Wisdom  or  the  Understanding  of  the  Father,  we  may 
likewise  term  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Will  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  as  He  is  also  His  own  Will,  His  Personality  proceeding 
from  both :  and  yet  of  this  double  Procession  the  Father 
alone  is  the  Origin,  He  being  the  Origin  of  the  whole  Godhead.'' 
Now  it  seemed  to  me,  when  I  heard  this  Greek  bishop  ex- 
pressing himself  so  clearly  on  this  great  Mystery,  that  when 
we  come  to  lay  aside  the  asperities  of  controversy  there  is 
no  such  real  difference  between  the  two  Churches  on  this 
greataufifition,  nothing  but  what  might  be  satisfactorily 
amed  soast^^l^ad  to  mutual  agreement  in  the  holding  of 
the  One  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Faith.  We  have  seen  how 
explicit  is  the  tea^ng  of  the  great  S.  Augustine,  and  how 
entirely  it  concurs  wh  that  which  the  Latin  Church  upholds 
at  the  present  day,  %d  yet  although  that  was  known  to  the 
Holy  Fathers  and  Dbctors  of  the  Greek  Church  in  ancient 
times,  long  befoi^xhe  unhappy  severance,  it  never  led  to  any 
misunderstanding  or  dispute  between  them  in  those  times. 
Then  why  should  it  do  so  now  ?  Why  has  it  done  so  for  so 
many  ages  since  the  manifestation  of  the  great  division,  that 
has  so  miserably  rent  Christendom  in  twain?  Surely  this 
ought  not  so  to  be.  But  it  will  be  said,  that  the  Latin  state- 
ment is  irreconcileable  with  the  general  consensus  of  the  rest 
of  the  Fathers,  and  that  on  this  point  the  opinion  of  S. 
Augustine,  even  if  admissible,  is  but  the  opinion  of  a  single 
theologian  of  the  Primitive  Church,  however  great  and 
venerable  he  may  be.  To  this  we  reply,  that  the  teaching  of 
the  other  Fathers  in  no  way  contradicts  that  of  S.  Augustine : 
for  however  much  they  may  abstain  from  contemplating  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son,  although  they 
dwell  on  His  Procession  from  the  Father  alone,  that  arises 
simply  bom,  the  fact  that  they  regarded  the  Father  as  the 
sole  Origin  and  Principle  of  the  whole  Godhead,  which  is 
1868.  2  N 
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most  true,  and  to  deny  it  wonld  be  the  most  tremendoiis 
blasphemy,  but  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this,  to  take 
our  Lord's  own  words,  as  S.  Augustine  does,  and  to  see 
that  they  are  incapable  of  any  reasonable  interpretatioB, 
unless  by  the  admission,  that  the  Father,  in  conferring  '^ott 
things  that  He  had  "  upon  His  only-begotten  Son,  gave  onto 
Him  also  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  eternally  proceed  from 
Him  :  but  then  if  it  was  the  Father  who  gay^  this,  the 
Father  is  the  sole  Author  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  He  is  also 
of  the  Son  Himself. 

S.  Alphonso  Liguori  and  other  Latin  theologians  quote 
also  numerous  passages  from  even  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  the 
early  (Ecumenical  Councils,  which  entirely  confirm  the  state- 
ment of  S.  Augustine  concerning  the  eternal  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father. 

Thus  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
and  the  Second  and  Third  Councils  of  Constantinople,  all  and 
each  of  them,  approved  the  Synodal   Letter  of  S.  Cyril  (tf 
Alexandria.     In  that  letter  we  find  these  remarkable  wordi : 
"  The  Holy  Ghost  is  called  the  Spirit  of  Truth ;  now  the 
Truth  is  Christ ;  hence  He  proceedeth  from  Him,  like  as  from 
the  Father.'*     Surely  words  cannot  be  plainer.     It  is  dear, 
therefore,  that  these  Councils  in  confining  the  statement  in 
the  Creed  to  the  Procession  from  the  Father  alone,  must  have 
understood  that  definition  in  the  sense  of  S.  Cyril,  or  they 
would  have  contradicted  themselves  in  their  approval  of  his 
Synodal  Letter  :  and  it  is  therefore  in  vain  that  the  declaration 
of  these  same  Councils  is  cited,  proclaiming  the  all-sufficiency 
of  the  statement  (Qui  ex  Patre  procedit),  and  forbidding  under 
anathema  any  additional  statement :  for  this  addition  they  had 
ah'eady   virtually   approved  in  approving  S.  Cyril's   Synodal 
Letter  which  contained  it. 

We  now  however  come  to  the  second  question  which  we 
laid  dowTi  at  the  commencement  of  this  treatise:  Was  the 
addition  of  the  two  words,  '*  Filioque^''  made  by  a  competent 
authority  ?  Was  it  made  by  the  authority  of  the  (Ecumenical 
Church  ? 

To  this  we  have  no  hesitation  in  replying  that  it  was. 
It  appears  to  us  perfectly  useless  in  deciding  this  point  to 
enter  at  length,  as  many  writers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  hare 
so  often  done,  into  the  whole  tangled  history  of  the  contro- 
versy, to  inquire  what  part  the  great  Emperor  Charlemagns 
had  in  determining  it,  or  how  far  successive  Popes  hesitated  in 
giving  their  concurrence  to  this  verbal  addition  to  the  Creed. 
We  have  already  shown  that  the  doctrine  as  propounded  by 
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S.  Augnstine  and  8.  Cyril  was  approved  by  tlic  earlier  Councils, 
which  defined  the  original  statement  of  the  Creed,  before  the 
addition  of  the  Filioqne.  But  the  addition  of  those  words  was 
at  a  later  period  solemnly  approved  by  the  universal  body  of 
pastors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  Fourth  Council  of 
Lateran,  held  during  the  Pontificate  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  in 
1215.  Both  Latins  and  Greeks  in  that  Council  concurred  in 
this  solemn  definition : 

**  Pater  a  nuUo,  Filius  a  solo  Patre,  ac  Spirittis  Sanctui 
ab  utroque  pariter,  absque  initio  semper,  ac  sine  fine.'*  That 
is :  "  The  Father  is  fi*om  none  other,  the  Son  from  the  Father 
alone,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  from  both  alike,  ever  without 
beginning  and  without  end." 

In  the  second  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1247,  during  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Pope  Gregory  X.,  the  Greeks  again  concurred  with 
the  Latins  in  defining  the  same  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit : 

"Fideli  ac  devota  confessione  fatemur,  quod  Spiritus  Sanctus 
ex  Patr^  et  Filio,  non  tanquam  ex  duobus  principiis,  sed  tan- 
quam  ab  uno,  non  duabus  spirationibus,  sed  unica  spiratione 
procedit."  That  is  :  "  We  acknowledge  in  faithful  and  devout 
confession,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  not  as  though  from  two  Principles,  but  from  one, 
not  from  two  Spirations,  but  from  one  single  Spiration." 

Finally,  in  the  Council  of  Florence,  which  was  held  in 
1488  under  the  Pontificate  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  both  Greeks 
and  Latins  defined  this  declaration  of  Catholic  Faith : 

''  Ut  hfiec  fidei  Veritas  ab  omnibus  Christianis  credatur  et 
suscipiatur,  sicque  omnes  profiteantur,  quod  Spiritus  Sanctus 
ex  Patre  et  ex  Filio  sBtemtditer,  tanquam  ab  uno  Principio  et 
una  Spiratione,  procedit."  And  this  was  also  added:  '*  Defi- 
nimus  insuper,  expUcationem  verborum  illorum  Filioque, 
veritatis  declarandsB  gratia,  et  imminente  tunc  necessitate, 
liciti  ac  rationabilit^r,  symbolo  fuisse  appositam.'' 

That  is :  the  CouncU  of  Florence  defined  "  That  this  Truth 
of  Faith  be  believed  and  accepted  by  all  Christians,  and  that 
according  to  this  tenor  all  should  profess,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceedeth  eternally  from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son,  as 
from  one  Principle  and  by  one  Spiration." 

After  which  the  whole  was  summed  up  in  these  words  : 

"Moreover  we  define,  that  those  words,  Filioqne,  were 
added  to  the  Creed  as  an  explanation  to  declare  the  Truth, 
out  of  a  necessity  then  pressing,  lawfiilly  and  reasonably." 

After  this  declaration,  solemnly  made  in  a  Council,  which 
was  held  for  the  very  purpose  of  fairly  representing  both  the 
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Eastern  and  Western  Chnrches,  and  for  the  peacefiil  termina- 
tion of  theological  differences,  and  for  their  Corporate  Be-nnion 
in  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic  and  Orthodox  Faith,  we 
may  confidently  afiirm,  that  the  whole  question  between  the 
East  and  West  has  been  cleared  up,  and  though  from  unto- 
ward circumstances,  and  chiefly  from  the  conquest  of  the  Greek 
Empire  by  the  Mahometan  Turks,  this  blessed  Re-union  has 
been  suspended,  still  let  us  hope  and  pray,  that,  under  the 
Pontificate  of  our  most  blessed  Father,  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  the 
great  QScumenical  Council  which  at  length  is  announced  to 
the  Christian  world,  once  more  the  Unity  of  Christendom 
may  be  re-established  on  a  solid  basis,  never  again  to  be 
broken :  that  all  divisions  and  controversies  on  matters  of 
Faith  may  cease,  and  that  all  wbp  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians  may  hold  the  Truth  in  unity  of  faith,  and  in 
godliness  of  life. 

Ambrose  L.  M.  P.  de  Lisle. 
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Db.  Newman  on  Anglican  Okders. 

[The  following  very  remarkable  Letter  from  a  distinguished 
clerical  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  sent 
to  us,  with  the  writer's  permission,  by  the  clergyman  to 
whom  it  was  originally  addressed :] 

My  Dear — ^You  ask  me  how  Dr.  Newman's  recent 

letter  on  Anglican  Orders  has  impressed  myself  and  those  among 
Catholics,  especially  converts,  whose  sympathies  accord  with 
mine,  and  you  observe  at  the  same  time  tiiat  you  have  read  with 
considerable  surprise  so  feeble  an  argument  from  a  writer  of  such 
transcendent  power.  I  need  hardly  say  that  any  utterance  of 
Dr.  Newman's  must  always  command  the  respectful  attention 
at  least  of  all  intelligent  men,  whether  in  your  Communion  or 
in  ours.  It  mav  be  pretty  safely  assumed  that  whatever  view 
he  has  to  put  forward  will  be  stated  by  him  with  the  greatest 
force  and  perspicuity  which  the  case  admits  of.  And  his  letter 
on  Anglican  Orders  forms  no  exception.  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult, I  believe,  to  express  at  once  so  concisely  and  so  pointedly 
the  utmost  that  can  be  honestly  urged  against  the  English  suc- 
cession by  a  writer  who  has  arrived  at  an  adverse  conclusion 
and  who  has  any  real  acquaintance  with  the  facts.  That  the 
argument  is  weak,  I  admit,  and  will  presently  explain  why 
I  think  so.    But  that  is  not  the  writer's  fault. 

I.  Into  what  he  calls  the  **  antiquarian,"  and  what  I  should 
prefer  to  call  the  historical  argument,  Dr.  Newman  declines  to 
enter,  though  he  implies,  if  I  rightly  understand  him,  that  the 
**  probable  conclusion"  from  it  is  favourable  to  the  validity  of 
Anglican  Orders,  and  that  supposing  the  historical  evidence  was 
*'  iufflcunf' — I.  e.  of  course  morally  conclusive — there  would  bo 
no  room  for  introducing  such  '*  antecedent  presumptions"  as  ho 
Las  alone  dealt  with.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  the  his- 
torical evidence  to  break  down,  any  reference  to  such  collateral 
topics  would  obviously  be  superfluous.  Now  my  own  conviction 
has  always  been,  as  you  are  aware,  that  the  probability  in  favour 
of  English  Orders,  as  gathered  from  the  direct  evidence,  amounts 
to  moral  certainty,  which  is  the  highest  kind  of  certainty 
attainable  in  such  questions.  I  have  therefore  myself  no  more 
doubt  of  their  validity  than  I  have  of  the  validity  of  the  Orders 
of  the  Catholic  Church  or  of  the  Greeks.  And  all  I  have  read  and 
heard  on  the  subject,  which  I  have  had  opportunities  of  dis- 
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cussing  with  many  Catholic  divines,  both  English  and  fo- 
reign— most  of  whom  took  the  opposite  side — has  confirmed  me 
in  that  conviction.  But  it  is  no  part  of  my  ^raainess  hereto 
enter  upon  the  historical  argument,  on  which  however  the 
whole  question  really  hinges,  nor  would  it  be  possible  to  do  so 
to  any  purpose  within  the  limits  of  a  single  letter.  Meanwhile  yon 
will  not  have  failed  to  observe  that  the  fact  of  Dr.  Newman's 
pointedly  refusing  to  lay  any  stress  on  that  argument  as  against 
your  Orders,  is  in  itself  very  significant ;  and  it  is  worth  re- 
membering that  the  line  of  d  posteriori  objections,  which  he  has 
felt  compelled  exclusively  to  rely  upon,  was  never  broached  or 
thought  of  till  the  attempt  to  discredit  the  succession  on  his- 
torical grounds,  and  especially  by  the  famous  Nag*s  Head  fable, 
had  become  desperate. 

II.  We  have  then  now  to  consider  the  "  three  presumptions** 
which  Dr.  Newman  urges  on  the  adverse  side.  It  will  be  best 
to  take  them  in  his  own  order,  for  the  arrangement  is  not  acci- 
dental. He  begins  with  the  weakest  point,  and  winds  up  with 
the  strongest.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  all  of  them 
have  long  been  as  familiar  to  my  mind  as  to  yours,  tot  they 
have  been  alleged  over  and  over  again  during  the  last  twen^ 
years  by  successive  assailants  of  Aiiglican  Orders,  and  consti- 
tute in  fact  what  may  be  called  the  stock  popular  arguments 
on  the  subject.  But  though  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  matter, 
it  acquires  that  freshness  in  the  method  of  statement  wMeh 
belongs  to  everything  which  comes  from  Dr.  Newman's  pen. 
I  am  however  simply  stating  the  impression  left  by  his  letter, 
not  only  on  my  mind  but  on  that  of  others  whose  judgment  is 
far  weightier  than  my  own,  when  I  say  that  in  giving  to  this 
collateral  line  of  argument  the'  utmost  force  and  clearness  of 
expressiou  it  is  capable  of,  he  has  only  illustrated  more  cleariy 
its  inherent  weakness. 

(1.)  The  first  point  need  not  detain  us  long.  Whether  or  no 
the  Apostolical  Succession  be  a  **  tradition  of,*'  or  only  •*  in,  the 
Anglican  Church,"  or  neither,  cannot  surely  affect  the  existence 
of  the  succession  one  way  or  the  other.  If  not  a  single  bishop 
on  the  bench  believed  in  it  (to  put  the  extremest  hypothesis)  that 
would  not  disprove  their  possession  of  the  gift,  as  neither  would 
the  belief  of  the  whole  Episcopate  avail  one  iota  to  supply  its 
absence.  Take  a  parallel  case:  Baptismal  Regeneration  is 
certainly  not  a  tradition  either  "of"  or  "in'*  the  Wesleyan 
body.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  repudiated  by  every  mi- 
nister and  member  of  that  sect.  Yet  Dr.  Newman  will  not 
deny  that,  wherever  the  essentials  of  the  Sacrament  are  com- 
plied with,  the  gift  is  really  conferred  through  the  ministry  of 
Wesleyan  preachers.  The  same  principle  will  apply  to  the 
transmission  of  the  priesthood  in  the  Church  of  England.  It 
is  not  therefore  important  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  Dr. 
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^6Trman*8  estimate  of  the  facts,  though  I  am  disposed  to  think 
prith  you  that  he  has  overstated  the  case  when  he  speaks  of  the 
Apostolic  succession  as  not  being  a  tradition  of  the  Anglican 
[]!hturch,  and  as  being  repudiated  by  most  of  its  dignitaries  in 
)tir  own  day.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  validity  of  Parker's 
consecration,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  importance  was 
attached  to  it  at  the  time,  and  that  great  pains  were  taken  to 
lecure  a  valid  consecration.  And  fi*om  the  beginning  of  the 
Caroline  School  downwards  the  Apostolic  Succession  has  been, 
[  should  have  supposed,  the  dominant  tradition  of  the  Anglican 
[3hurch  ;  from  the  first  it  was  expressly  laid  down  in  the  Prayer 
Book.  If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  Dean  Stanley  men- 
tions in  his  Life  of  his  father,  as  an  act  of  signal  courage  on  his 
part,  when  Bishop  of  Norwich,  that  he  preached  on  some  public 
>ooasion  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  Succession.  That 
meh  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  bishop  should  be  regarded  as 
I  proof  of  exceptional  boldness — and  that  some  thirty  years  ago, 
^hen  the  High  Church  party  was  not  near  so  strong  as  it  is 
low — seems  to  indicate  clearly  enough  what  is  and  has  been  the. 
received  tradition  on  the  subject. 

(2.)  The  next  point  referred  to  by  Dr.  Newman  is  perhaps 
^e  commonest  of  all  the  popular  arguments  against  English 
3rders.  If  there  is  a  true  Succession,  there  must  be  a  true 
Bnoharist,  and  how  does  this  consist  with  the  general  disbelief 
n  the  Beal  Presence  and  the  irreverent  handling  which  results 
xom  it  ?  The  argument  is  of  a  kind  which  appeals  strongly  to 
^e  feelings,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  logical  force. 
Bnt  whatever  weight  may  be  attached  to  it,  I  believe  that  it 
really  tells  the  other  way.  No  doubt  there  has  been  in  the 
yiglioan  Church  an  almost  universal  rejection  of  Transubstan- 
;iation  (based  however  in  great  measure  on  a  traditional  mis- 
apprehension of  its  meaning,  as  Mr.  Cobb  has  conclusively  shown 
n  The  Kiss  of  Peace)  ^  and  a  widely  spread  disbelief  in  the  Beal 
Presence  altogether.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  has  been 
ill  along  an  influential  tradition  among  both  clergy  and  people 
)f  belief  in  the  Beal  Presence,  which  is  unmistakeably  taught 
in  the  Catechism  and  the  Bitual.  And  in  the  present  day  I 
suppose  there  are,  to  speak  cautiously,  many  hundreds  of  your 
dergy,  and  many  thousands  of  the  laity,  who  believe  exactly 
18  we  do  on  the  subject.  Is  there  any  single  Communion  without 
%  priesthood  in  which  this  phenomenon  can  be  paralleled  ?  Or,  to 
put  it  in  another  form,  does  not  the  Church  of  England,  if  it  be 
snihout  a  priesthood,  present  a  phenomenon  in  this  respect 
fibsolutely  unique  in  ecclesiastical  history?  I  speak  under 
sorrection,  but  I  should  be  much  surprised  to  learn  that  there 
is  any  trace  of  a  belief  in  consecration,  and  the  Sacramental 
Presence  as  dependent  on  it,  to  be  found  among  the  ministers 
rf  any  single  Dissenting  community  in  England,  or  among  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  or  any  of  the  Protestant  bodies  on  the 
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Oontinent.  The  very  suggestion  sounds  almost  like  a  satire. 
That  there  should  be  a  great  revival  of  that  belief,  expressing 
itself  in  various  forms  of  ritual  and  devotional  observance,  among 
iie  clergy  of  a  Church  which  had  for  three  centuries  been  des- 
titute of  a  true  priesthood,  is  not  indeed  inconceivable,  though 
it  is  quite  unprecedented ;  and  if  the  historical  argument  told 
against  your  Orders,  I  do  not  think  you  would  have  any  right 
to  rely  on  such  d  posteriori  considerations  as  a  substitute  for  it. 
But  if  we  are  to  quit  the  historical  ground  and  deal  with  sub- 
jective arguments,  and  **  antecedent  presumptions,*'  and  the 
*<  urgency  /)f  visible  facts,"  then  this  fact  must  certainly  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth  as  a  strong  presumption  in  your 
favour. 

But  even  waiving  this  point,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ar- 
gument from  Anglican  disesteem  of  the  Eucharist,  however 
plausible,  is  a  very  dangerous  one  for  us  to  employ.  To  say 
the  least  it  proves  too  much.  We  are  playing  with  edged  tools. 
Are  there  no  Catholic  priests,  both  of  our  own  and  former  days, 
of  whom  it  would  be  impossible  ''  without  distressing  or  offend- 
ing" a  Catholic,  *'  to  describe  what  sort  of  custodes  they  have 
been,  and  are,  to  their  Eucharist  ?  "  What  for  instance  of  too 
many  Italian  priests  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  ? 
What  of  the  Milanese  clergy  when  S.  Charles  first  took  pos- 
session of  that  See  ?  What  of  the  Roman  priests  whose  glaring 
profanity  in  celebrating  Mass  gave  the  first  shock  to  the  faith  of 
Luther  ?  Or  to  come  to  our  own  day,  what  of  those  South 
American  priests  whose  scandalous  lives  are  a  by-word,  and 
of  whom  the  late  Emperor  Maximilian — a  loyal  and  pious 
Catholic — speaks  in  his  journal  as  **not  priests,  but  men  in 
black  coats  who  read  Mass  "?  Or  what  again  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Russian  country  clergy,  who  are  commonly  reported 
to  be  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  ignorance  and  animahty, 
but  of  whose  valid  priesthood  nobody  entertains  a  doubt? 
Might  not  the  terrible  reproof  be  addressed  to  any  of  these, 
**  0  bone  custos,  cui  commendavi  Filium  Meum?"  Are  they 
fitter  custodians  of  the  Eucharistic  gift  than  the  mass  of  the 
Anglican  clergy  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  at  least  all  of 
them  believed  in  it.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  some  of 
those  I  have  referred  to  did  not.  There  was  a  wide-spread  in- 
fidelity, to  mention  one  example  only,  in  the  Eoman  and  Flo- 
rentine society  of  the  fifteenth  and  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  which  had  penetrated  all  ranks  of  the  clergy  even  to 
the  very  highest.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  told  Pico  de  Mirandola 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  God,  and  the  probability  is  that 
Leo  X.  was  also  an  infidel,  though  there  is  not  the  same  direct 
evidence  of  it.  But  supposing  all  these  unworthy  custodians  of 
the  Eucharist  did  and  do  believe  in  it,  so  much  the  worse.  It 
is  certainly,  to  adopt  Dr.  Newman's  language,  most  **  charitable 
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towards  the  bulk**  of  them  to  assume  their  unconsciousness  of 
the  treasure  committed  to  their  keeping.  I  am  loth  to  dwell 
on  a  painful  subject,  but  as  it  is  certain  that  our  Lord  has  **  left 
Himself  for  centuries  in  such  hands,**  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
less  said  about  this  line  of  argument  against  Anglican  Orders 
the  better.  Those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw 
stones. 

(8.)  Dr.  Newman*s  last  point  is  the  most  plausible,  and  at 
first  sight  it  looks  formidable,  though  I  do  not  think  it  will  bear 
inspection.  I  mean  the  threadbare  argument  drawn  from  the 
alleged  insecurity  of  Anglican  baptisms.  In  the  first  place, 
like  the  last  argument,  it  proves  too  much.  When  Dr.  Newman 
speaks  of  our  Lord  not  having  **  leffc  a  rigid  rule  of  baptism**  in 
the  English  Church,  I  presume  he  means  that  the  rule  is  not 
rigidly  followed,  for  the  letter  of  the  Anglican  rubric  guards  all 
the  essentials  of  the  Sacrament  quite  as  securely  as  the  letter 
of  the  Boman  rubric.  But  who  can  venture  to  affirm  that  there 
has  never  been  any  carelessness  or  wilful  perversity  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism,  whether  by  priest  or  layman,  (for 
doctors  and  nurses  often  have  to  baptise]  in  the  Catholic  Church 
during  eighteen  centuries  ?  Consider  tne  gross  ignorance  pre- 
valent among  the  clergy  during  part  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  on 
record,  again,  that  S.  Charles  Borromeo  foundhis  priests  at  Milan 
ignorant  even  of  the  form  of  absolution.  Consider  on  the  other 
hand  the  vicious  lives  of  many  of  the  clergy  in  all  ages,  and  the 
probably  numerous  instances,  at  one  period,  of  Jews  and  Moors 
who  concealed  their  misbelief  rising  to  high  places  in  the  Spanish 
Church.     Such  miscreants,  hating  the  religion  they  outwardly 

f>rofessed  under  terror  of  the  Inquisition,  would  not  only  be  care- 
ess  in  administering  Sacraments,  or  have  a  defective  in- 
tention— which  is  the  worst  that  can  be  urged  against  the 
Evangelicals — but,  if  they  knew  enough  theology  to  understand 
what  they  were  about,  would  do  all  that  in  them  lay,  out  of 
deliberate  malice,  to  vitiate  the  effects  of  the  ordinances  they 
were  constrained  to  celebrate.  Perhaps  it  will  be  replied,  that 
in  such  cases  the  principle  of  ''  the  baptism  of  desire**  comes 
into  play,  and  thus  the  child  who  through  no  fault  of  h^s  own 
had  been  invalidly  christened  would  be  coram  D40  a  baptised 
Christian,  and  therefore  a  subject  of  valid  ordination.  But  if 
this  explanation  is  allowed  to  cover  exceptional  cases  among 
Catholics  or  Greeks,  there  is  no  reason  for  not  extending  it  to 
Anglicans  also.  If  it  is  not  admitted,  and  the  argument  from 
careless  baptisms  is  rigidlv  pressed  against  Anglican  Orders,  it 
will  shake  the  validity  of  every  sacrament  (except  baptism) 
administered  throughout  Christendom.  There  can  be  no  mathe- 
matical certainty  of  the  valid  consecration  of  any  single  priest  or 
bishop,  Catholic  or  Greek  any  more  than  Anglican.  Whether  "  in 
the  AngUcan  Church"  or  else  where/ '  it  is  very  difficult  to  deny  that 
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every  now  and  thsn  a  bishop  was  a  oonseorator  who  had  ntver 
been  baptised/*  and  this  is  all  that  Dr.  Newman  veniores  to 
assert.    But  the  antecedent  probabilities  are  immense  against 
afl  ihru  bishops  who  take  part  in  a  given  consecration  being  nn- 
baptised.    Tet  this  most  have  happened,  not  once  but  over  and 
over  again,  before  the  succession  of  the  Church  of  England 
could  be  destroyed.    An  occasional  break  in  the  chain  would 
very  soon  right  itself.    And  although,  where  there  is  a  distinct 
reason  for  doubting  about  the  valid  administration  of  a  sacra- 
ment   in  some  particular  instance,  the  rule  is   to  repeat  it 
conditionally  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  ground  for  doubt, 
the  presumption  is  always  in  favour  of  its  validity.  'If  indivi* 
duals  were  encouraged  or  allowed  to  question  the  suffidenoy  of 
their  baptism,  unless  on  some  special  ground  affecting  their  own 
case,  nobody  could  feel  secure.    I  may  add  that  our  present 
custom  of  conditionally  re-baptising  converts  is  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction.  In  the  last  century,  when  a  Sooteh  Pres« 
byterian  lady,  who  joined  the  OaUiolio  Ohuroh  at  Bome,  was 
anxious  to  be  re-baptised,  it  was  peremptorily  forbidden  by  the 
authorities. 

On  the  whole  I  think  that  you,  or  rather  all  lovers  of  truth, 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Newman's  letter. 
It  is  always  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  gauge  the  full  strength 
of  an  objection,  and  therefore  well  to  have  it  stated  by  its  most 
competcoit  advocate.  This  service  Dr.  Newman  has  rendered 
to  the  inquiry  about  Anglican  Orders.  Hitherto  the  adverse 
view  has  been  usuaUy  maintained  by  writers  too  ignorant,  or 
too  prejudiced  ^not  to  say  disingenuous)  or  both,  to  have  any  real 
weight,  and  their  refutation  was  too  easy  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 
Gatholic  writers  of  mark  did  not  touch  the  question,  or,  like 
Bossuet,  they  have  left  on  record  an  opinion  favourable  to  the 
English  succession.  It  has  now  at  last  been  taken  up  by  a 
theologian  of  consummate  ability  and  of  the  highest  character, 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  its  true  bearings,  and  feels  it  his 
duty  to  say  all  that  can  honestly  be  said  in  defence  of  the 
current  view.  We  see  how  very  Uttle  that  all  comes  to,  and 
we  know  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  added  to  it. 

I  am  writing  against  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  pressing  en- 
gagements, and  must  beg  you  to  excuse  the  hurried  composition 
of  this  letter.  The  opinions  it  contains  have  not  been  hastily 
adopted,  but  are  the  result  of  study  and  reflection,  and  have 
been  matured  through  many  years. 

I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

*    *    << 

Sept.  26,  1868. 

P.S. — Since  my  letter  of  Sept.  26  was  written,  and  was  in 
your  hands,  a  second  letter  of  Dr.  Newman's,  in  replv  to  the 
Bev.  T.  W.  Hossman,  has  appeared  in  the  Month  tot  October, 
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explaming  ftnd  eapplementing  his  former  ftrgnment.  It  has  of 
course  no  direct  bearing  on  what  I  had  prcTionsly  written,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  Mr.  Mossman  has  touched  on  some  of  the 
same  points  which  had  occurred  to  me  also,  but  I  shall  probably 
best  meet  your  wishes  if  I  add  here,  by  way  of  Postscript,  sucn 
remarks  as  seem  called  for  by  the  new  matter  it  contains. 

The  two  additional  points  which  I  understand  Dr.  Newman 
to  bring  forward  are  briefly  these: — (1.)  That  the  force  of  his 
argument  is  eumnlativey  and  cannot  be  adequately  gauged  by 
the  strength  of  each  of  his  three  presumptions  taken  singly ; 

£)  that  the  fact  of  objections  to  the  Anglican  succession  haying 
en  constantly  maintained  by  Gatholic  writers  during  the  last 
three  centuries  is  in  itself  a  primd  facie  argument  against  it. 
There  is  some  further  matter,  not  strictly  argumentatiye  but 
illustrative,  which  shall  be  noticed  by-and-by. 

I.  First,  then,  as  to  the  cumulatiye  force  of  the  alleged  pre- 
sumptions, my  reply  is  twofold — 

(a)  Dr.  Newman  explicitly  admits  that  if  there  were  any 
*'  historical  or  other  (?)  demonstration"  of  the  validity  of  your 
Orders,  no  cumulation  of  presumptions  could  tell  against  it. 
He  thinks  however,  though  he  declines  to  discuss  the  point, 
that  there  is  no  conclusive  historical  evidence.  I  think,  as  I 
said  before,  that  there  U;  and  that  it  is,  to  use  his  own  words, 
**  equivalent  to  a  demonstration" — ^not  of  course  a  mathematical 
demonstration,  for  that  the  nature  of  the  case  precludes  equally 
as  regards  Anglican  Orders  or  our  own,  but  a  moral  demon- 
stration, which  is  alone  possible  and  is  therefore  sufBicient. 
And  I  hold  this  moral  certainty  to  be  as  elear  in  your  ease  as 
in  ours.  This  then  would  be  my  first  answer  to  the  allegation 
of  any  amount  of  mere  a  posteriori  presumptions,  whether 
singly  or  cumulatively  urged—  that  the  direct  historical  evidence 
puts  them  out  of  court  to  begin  with.  And  it  is  necessary  to 
insist  on  this  point,  because  there  is  a  tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  assume  that,  because  the  historical  evidence  has 
been  on  various  grounds  and  at  various  times  called  in  question, 
there  must  be  a  flaw  somewhere,  whereas  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  objections  have  been  successively  raised,  which  have  been 
successively  (and  successfully^  demolished,  points  to  an  exactly 
opposite  imerence.  It  would  be  hard,  I  fear,  to  find  any  fact 
having  a  controversial  interest,  **  which  nobody  can  deny  J"  Thtf 
Pope's  recent  letter  to  the  Protestants  e.g.  sa^s  that  ''nobody 
can  deny"  a  whole  string  of  propositions  which  about  a  third 
of  the  Christian  world  has  been  loudly  denying  for  some  centu- 
ries past.  But  a  fact  which  during  three  centuries  of  bitter 
controversy  nobody  has  been  able  to  disprove  stands  j^ally  on 
much  stronger  ground  than  a  fact  which  has  never  been  dis- 
puted, merely  because  nobody  happened  to  have  an  Interest  in 
disputing  it. 
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($)  Bat,  secondly,  admitting  for  argument's  sake  Dr.  New- 
man's hypothesis  that  the  historical  evidence  is  inconclusive, 
and  that  there  is  therefore  room  for  weighing  collateral  pre- 
sumptions, I  don*t  quite  understand  him  when  he  says  that  even 
though  you  could  snap  in  two  each  stick  in  the  bundle,  if  taken 
separately,  there  is  still  some  force  in  the  whole  bundle  taken 
collectively.    No  donbt  a  number  of  weak  presumptions  taken 
together  are  worth  rather  more  than  a  single  weak  one,  though 
a  shred  of  direct  evidence  on  the  other  side  would  outweigh 
them  all.    But  fifty  presumptions  which  are  not  only  weak  bat 
worthless  are  of  no  more  value  than  one.    The  strength  of  a 
chain  is  proverbially  the  strength  of  its  weakest  link,  much 
more  if  every  Unk  in  the  chain,  or  every  stick  in  the  bundle,  can 
be  "  snapped  in  two" — ^in  other  words,  if  every  stick  is  rotten — 
then  the  whole  bundle  is  rotten,  and  it  matters  nothing  how 
*  few  or  how  many  sticks  it  contains.    Fifty  0*s  will  never  make  1. 
Now  this  is  just  what  Dr.  Newman  "  allows  for  argument's 
sake,"  and  what  I  have  before  tried  to  show  is  really  the  case, 
with  his  three  presumptions,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to 
state  them  more  forcibly  than  he  has  done.    When  they  come 
to  be  analysed  they  either  prove  nothing,  like  the  argument 
about  Anglican  tradition ;  or  they  are  at  least  equally  capable 
of  being  turned  the  other  way,  like  the  argument  about  profana- 
tion of  the  Eucharist ;  or  they  prove  a  great  deal  too  much, 
like  the  favourite  but  suicidal  argument  about  careless  bap- 
tisms.   As  therefore  I  can  attribute  no  argumentative  force  at 
all  to  any  of  the  presumptions  taken  separately,  I  can  attribute 
none  to  the  three  taken  together. 

II.  Still  less  can  I  attach  any  weight  to  the  fourth  pre- 
sumption, which  Dr.  Newman  adds  in  his  second  letter,  from 
"the  very  fact  that  elaborate  arguments  are  necessary  in  proof 
of  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders."  It  seems  to  me  decidedly 
the  least  happy  he  has  selected,  for  more  reasons  than  one. 
Why  are  these  arguments  necessary  ?  The  circumstance  of  a 
fact  being  questioned  does  not  per  se  afford  the  faintest  pre- 
sumption even  that  it  is  questionable,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  nobody  had  any  interest  (other  than  pure  love  of  truth)  in 
questioninff  it,  "  CaBsar's  wife  should  not  be  suspected."  True, 
but  I  might  quote  Dr.  Newman's  own  remark  in  the  Apologia^ 
that  though  plenty  of  mud  may  be  thrown  at  an  innocent 
person,  it  will  not  eventually  stain,  even  if  it  should  stick.  He 
would  not  himself,  I  suppose,  think  there  was  a  shadow  of  stain 
on  the  purity  of  Marie  Antoinette  notwithstanding  the  infamous 
scandal  which  has  been  industriously  progagated  about  her, 
and  which  even  in  our  own  day  historical  writers  think  it 
necessary  to  meet  with  ** elaborate"  disproof.  Her  character 
was  blackened  simply  because  there  were  persons  whose  political 
or  personal  interest  it  was  to  blacken  it.    And  the  attack  on 
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ABglican  Orders  had  just  the  same  kind  of  origin.    Nobody  has 
had  any  theological  interest  in  questioning  the  Orders  of  the 
Catholic  Church  or  the  Greek,  though  Lord  Macaulay  does  try 
to  throw  a  slur  on  them  (if  I  remember  right,  in  his  review  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Church  Principles,  in  the  Edinburgh),  in  order 
to  discredit  the  Sacramental  principle  altogether,  wmch  by  the 
way  appears  to  me  the  only  logical  upshot  of  Dr.  Newman's 
line  of  argument.    But,  generally  speaking,  Protestants  don't 
care  two  straws  whether  our  Orders  are  valid  or  not ;  and  High 
Church  Anglicans,  however  bitter  against  Borne,  would  have 
no  desire  **  to  foul  their  own  nest"  by  questioning  the  source 
from  which  the  English  succession  is  derived.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  u:as  held  to  be  of  supreme  importance  to  discredit  Angli- 
canism by  showing  if  possible  that  it  had  no  priesthood,  and 
was  therefore  not  merely  a  schismatical  Church  (as  it  is)  but  no 
Church  at  all.    Mind,  I  think  myself  the  policy  was  a  wholly 
mistaken  one,  even  regarded  exclusively  from  the  stand-point 
of  immediate  Catholic  interests,  and  that  an  opposite  line  would 
have  been  infinitely  more  prudent  as  well  as  more  candid  and 
charitable.    But  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.    As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  those 
who  have  followed  in  their  footsteps  since,  did  think  it  necessary 
for  Catholic  interests  to  strain  every  nerve  to  disprove  the  An- 
glican Succession.    Hence  first  the  scandalous  invention  of  the 
Nag's  Head  fable,  which  I  believe  there  has  been  some  attempt 
to  revive  in  our  own  day.  When  that  was  too  much  blown  upon 
for  any  respectable  writer  to  be  able  to  use  it,  the  mare's  nest 
about  Barlow's  consecration  was  thrust  to  the  front,  though 
even  if  his  consecration  could  have  been  disproved  it  woxild 
have  had  no  real  bearing  on  Parker's,  for  of  the  Episcopal  Orders 
of  his  three  other  consecrators  there  can  be  no  doubt.    When 
that  broke  down,  the  doctrine  of  intention  was  attempted  to  be 
worked  in  a  way  which,  if  it  proved  anything,  would  shake  the 
validity  of  every  sacrament  in  Christendom.    Dr.  Newman  is  of 
course  too  clear-sighted  and  too  honest  to  fake  up  these  exploded 
fallacies.    But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  observed  how  remark- 
ably the  whole  history  of  the  controversy  about  Anglican  Orders, 
80  far  from  tending  to  shake  their  validity,  very  strongly  con- 
firms it.    At  all  events  no  one  can  profit  by  his  own  wrong. 
We  have  no  right  to  argue  that  a  matter  is  doubtful  simply 
because  we  have  done  our  best  to  involve  it  in  doubt,  though 
with  very  poor  success.    How  stand  the  facts?    A  body  of 
men,  including  some  of  the  most  accomplished  divines  and 
disputants  of  their  day,  and  who  for  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  Beformation  shaped  the  intellect  and  guided  the  conscience 
of  Cati^olio  Europe,  considered  it,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  of 
hi^h  importance  for  the  interests  of  me  Church  to  discredit  the 
evidence  for  a  particular  alleged  fact,  which  from  the  nature 
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of  the  oftse  is  incitpable  of  demonttratiT^  prdof.  The  protMs 
of  picking  holes  in  it  has  been  persistently  punned,  as  Dr. 
i^ewman  is  oarefal  to  remind  us,  through  three  centuries.  And 
now  at  the  end  of  the  time  every  count  in  the  indictment  which 
has  in  turn  been  chiefly  relied  upon  has  broken  down,  and  he 
is  himsetf  obliged  to  fall  back  on  a  posteriori  presumptions 
which  are  at  best  of  a  purely  suggestiye  character,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me  (and  I  know  to  others  also),  are  far  more  available 
Weapons  against  sacramental  doctrine  altogether  than  against 
this  or  that  particular  episcopal  succession.  As  to  the  Anglican 
Bi^ops  not  having  been  recognised  as  such  by  the  Greeks, 
there  has  been  hitherto  no  opportunity  for  any  formal  recogni- 
tion, and  the  Eastern  authorities  have  had  neither  the  means 
nor  the  motive  for  examining  the  question.  I  am  informed  that 
ihe  opinion  of  such  of  their  learned  men  as  have  turned  their 
attention  to  it  is  favourable,  but  you  probably  knoW  more  about 
this  than  I  do. 

And  here  I  may  just  refer  to  an  observation  Dr.  Newman 
repeats  more  than  once,  and  which  I  do  not  understand,  vk. 
ibat  he  would  consider  a  decision  of  the  Holv  See  or  of  an 
CBoumenical  Council  in  favour  of  Anglican  Orders  equivalent 
to  a  demonstration  on  account  of  the  "  divine  gift*'  entonated 
to  them.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  just  one  of  those 
questions  to  be  decided  by  human  evidence,  not  by  supernatural 
guidance.  We  are  always  told  that  the  divine  gnidiuiee  of  the 
Church,  like  Bevelation  itself,  was  vouchsafed  to  aid  us  in  the 
knowledge  of  what  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  our  natural  faculties, 
but  that  we  have  no  right  to  tempt  God  by  seeking  supernatural 
direction  on  matters  perfectly  within  the  compass  of  natural 
reason.  **  Mundum  tradidit  disputationibm  hominum,''  The 
practical  decision  of  how  Anglican  Orders  are  to  be  treated 
must,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  lie  with  ecclesiastical 
authority.  But  surely  that  authority  would  have  to  form  its 
judgment  not  by  divine  guidance,  but  by  sifting  the  historical 
evidence.  To  expect  a  revelation,  or  look  for  infsJlibility  about 
it,  seems  as  though  e»g.  one  were  to  ask  for  a  revelation  as  to 
whether  or  not  S.  Peter  was  ever  at  Rome,  which  is  as  much 
an  historical  question  as  the  murder  of  Agrioola. 

There  remain  two  passages  in  Dr.  Newman's  second  letter 
which  are  rather  rhetorical  and  illustrative  than  argumentative, 
on  which  it  may  be  well  in  conclusion  to  say  a  few  words. 

(1.)  When  Dr.  Newman  asks  for  some  precise  parallel  to 
the  case  of  the  Anglican  Church,  of  a  Communion  which,  after 
having,  its  Orders  for  three  centuries  ignored  by  East  and  West, 
has  at  the  end  of  that  period  had  them  acknowledged,  he  must 
surely  be  aware  that  he  is  demanding  an  historical  impossibilitr, 
and  for  this  simple  reason : — No  single  Communion  which  broie 
off  ftom  the  Holy  8ee  at  the  Reformation,  except  the  Anglioao^ 
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made,  or  oonld  make,  or  cared  to  make,  any  claim  to  retaining 
its  SucceBsion.  No  other  therefore  could  have  its  Orders 
<'  ignored,"  becaaee  by  uniyersal  consent,  including  that  of  the 
parties  themselyes,  there  were  no  Orders  to  ignore.  On  the 
other  hand  (putting  aside  a  few  obscure  mediaBval  sects)  sacra- 
mental heresy  was  itself  a  new  growth  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  there  was  therefore  no  likelihood  that  any  schismatioal 
bodies  of  preyious  ages  would  either  themselves  be  careless 
about  their  sacraments,  or  that  it  would  occur  to  their  oppo- 
nents to  taunt  them  with  it.  If  however  this  demand  is  pressed, 
I  will  reply  by  another  which  I  have  made  before,  and  which 
involves  no  such  historical  impossibility.  Show  me  a  single 
example  of  a  religious  body  which  for  three  centuries  has  pos- 
sessed the  form  of  a  ministry  only  without  the  reality  of  priest- 
hood (there  are  plenty  of  them  in  existence),  and  where  at  the 
end  of  that  period  the  doctrines  of  priestly  consecration,  of  the 
Real  Presence  and  the  Eucharistic  Sacnfice,  whioh  had  never 
been  wholly  lost  sight  of,  are  found  more  deeply  rooted,  more 
tlearly  apprehended,  and  more  widely  spreading  than  they  were 
at  th0  beginning.  When  that  is  done  I  may  begin  to  think 
Uiat  '' visible  facts*'  do  not  harmonise  with  the  historical 
evidence  for  your  Succession. 

(2.)  I  must  honestly  confess  myself  unable  to  grasp  the  exact 
point  of  Dr.  Newman's  <<  illustration  parallel,  though  not 
similar,"  from  some  supposed  Gatholic  country  in  the  Western 
hemisphere  three  hundred  years  henae.  In  the  first  place,  it 
seems  to  me  obvious  that,  under  the  deplorable  circumstances 
supposed,  it  would  be  the  first  duty  of  the  Holy  See  to  take  all 
possible  pains  to  ascertain  whether  the  succession  had  been 
preserved  before  ignoring  it,  and  substituting  a  new  one  in  its 
place.  But  waving  this  point,  the  supposed  case  appears  to  me 
not  only  not  '< similar"  to  that  of  Anglicanism,  but  in  no  sense 
*' parallel,**  nor  has  Dr.  Newman  explained  in  what  he  means 
the  parallel  to  consist.  Every  single  detail  is  so  different, 
that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  one  picture  to  suggest 
the  other  to  one's  mind,  and  yet  it  is  on  a  review  of  these 
hypothetical  details  that  the  Pope  of  the  future  is  assumed  to 
be  justified  in  <' ignoring  wiUiout  a  word"  the  Orders  of  the 
delinquents.  Supposing  he  were,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it 
bears  on  his  conduct  towards  Anglicans.  That  the  hypothetical 
state  of  things  described  by  Dr.  Newman  is  only  too  like  that 
described  by  the  late  Emperor  Maxmilian,  and  other  travellers, 
as  actually  existing  ''in  parts  of  the  Western  hemisphere  "  is 
true  enough ;  but  as  nobody  questions  the  Orders  of  the  Mexican 
or  Brazilian  priesthood  now,  their  desecration  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  so  far  as  it  has  any  bearing  on  the  validity  of  your 
Orders,  teUs  in  your  favour. 

This  postscript  has  run  to  a  much  f;reater  length  than  I  had 
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iiiiended,  and  I  feel  more  strongly  than  before  how  mnch  better 
it  might  have  been  expressed.  Bat  I  have  no  time  for  revision 
and  polishing,  and  I  think  yon  will  understand  my  meaning. 
As  you  wish  to  print  the  original  letter,  this  addition  had  better 
be  printed  with  it,  but  without  my  name.  For  nothing  wu 
farther  from  my  thoughts  than  to  enter  into  a  public  contro- 
versy  on  the  subject,  least  of  all  to  come  forward  as  the 
antagonist  of  Dr.  Newman,  I  must  however  say,  that  his 
second  letter  has  in  no  way  diminished  the  impression  left  on 
my  mind  by  the  first,  that  such  a  method  of  attack  on  Anglican 
Orders,  if  it  were  admitted,  would  recoil  with  terrible  force  on 
Catholic  Orders  also,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  would  tend 
to  shake  the  whole  system  of  sacramental  belief.  It  is  identical 
in  principle  with  Macaulay*s  argument  against  the  doctrine  of 
Apostolic  Succession.  And  I  have  good  reason  to  know  that 
this  impression  is  shared  by  others  among  us  whose  judgment 
would  carry  far  greater  weight  than  mine.  I  might  add  that 
the  same  line  of  reasoning  may  be,  and  indeed  has  been  freely, 
ased  against  the  evidences  of  Christianity  altogether.  Nothing 
can  well  be  more  unlike  what  the  language  of  our  Lord  and 
His  Prophets  would  lead  us  to  expect  than  the  *<  visible" 
aspect  of  modem  Christendom.  At  the  same  time  I  also 
quite  believe  that  Dr.  Newman  has  adopted  the  only  line 
of  argument  that  an  honest  writer  acquainted  with  the  fia<^s  can 
use  for  the  purpose.  It  is  weak,  because  it  is  honest.  The 
arguments  on  that  side  got  their  apparent  force  by  distorting 
or  suppressing  or  inventing  facts.  Of  that  of  course  he  is  as 
little  capable  as  he  would  be  of  speaking  in  ''wantonness  "  on 
such  a  subject. 

Let  me  remind  you  in  conclusion,  that  the  sooner  you  and 
your  friends  can  bring  out  an  exhaustive  work  in  vindication  of 
your  Orders,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in  contemplation  for 
some  years,  the  better.  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  such 
a  work  might  convince  Dr.  Newman  himself  that  the  historical 
argument  is  more  conclusive  than  he  thinks.  Only  it  ought  to 
be  published  certainly  in  French,  and  if  possible  in  Oerman 
also,  as  well  as  in  English,  or  it  won't  reach  most  of  those  you 
want  to  influence.  It  would  be  well  if  it  could  appear  before  the 
coming  Council. 

Oct.  10,  1868. 
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LETTEE  APOSTOLIC  FROM  THE  POPE  TO  THE 

ORIENTAL  BISHOPS. 

The  following  is  a  careful  translation  of  the  Letters  Apos- 
tolic:— 

**  Placed  by  the  hidden  design  of  Divine  Providence,  although 
without  any  desert  of  our  own,  in  this  exalted  chair,  as  heir  of 
the  blessed  prince  of  the  Apostles,  who,  by  the  prerogative 
granted  to  him  by  God,  is  the  firm  and  solid  rock  on  which 
the  Saviour  hath  built  the  Church,  and  urged  by  the  solici- 
tude of  the  burden  laid  upon  us,  we  long  and  strive  most 
earnestly  to  extend  our  care  to  all,  whatever  region  of  the  earth 
they  inhabit,  who  bear  the  name  of  Christians,  and  to  call 
them  to  the  embrace  of  our  fatherly  love.  We  cannot,  without 
grave  danger  to  our  soul,  neglect  any  portion  of  the  Christian 
people  which,  as  having  been  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood 
of  our  Saviour,  and  added  to  the  Lord's  flock  by  the  sacred 
waters  of  Baptism,  rightfully  claims  all  our  watchfulness. 
Wherefore,  as  we  are  bound  to  bend  unceasingly  all  our  thoughts 
and  desires  to  procure  the  salvation  of  all  who  know  and  adore 
Jesus  Christ,  we  turn  our  eyes  and  our  fatherly  thoughts  to 
those  Churches  which  of  yore,  when  united  in  the  bonds  of 
unity  with  this  Apostolic  See,  flourished  in  such  credit  for 
sanctity  and  heavenly  learning,  and  produced  rich  fruits  of 
Divine  glory  and  of  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  but  which  now,  by 
the  nefarious  arts  and  devices  of  him  who  first  stirred  up  schism 
in  heaven,  exist  to  our  great  grief  in  a  state  of  separation  and 
division  from  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church  which 
is  spread  over  the  whole  world. 

**  For  this  reason,  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  Supreme  Pon- 
tificate, we  spoke  to  you  words  of  peace  and  charity,  with  our 
whole  heart's  love.  And,  although  our  words  did  not  have  the 
desired  result,  still  we  have  never  lost  the  hope  that  our  humble 
and  fervent  prayers  would  be  graciously  listened  to  by  the  most 
mild  and  benignant  Author  of  peace  and  salvation,  Wlio  worked 
out  salvation  upon  earth,  and  Who,  as  the  Day-spring  from  on 
high,  plainly  showing  forth  the  peace  which  He  loves,  and 
which  He  wishes  to  be  loved  by  aU,  announced  at  His  rising  to 
men  of  good  will,  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  and  while  sojourn- 
ing among  men  taught  it  by  ELis  word,  and  preached  it  by  BUa 
example. 

"  And  now  that,  by  the  advice  of  our  venerable  brethren  the 
1868.  2  0 
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Cardinals  of  tho  Holy  Koman  Church,  we  have  convoked  an 
(Ecumenical  Council  to  be  held  in  Borne  in  the  ensning  year, 
and  to  be  commenced  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  the  Feast  ojf 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary  the  Virgin,  Mother  of  God, 
we  once  more  address  ourselves  to  you,  and,  with  all  the  power 
of  our  soul,  we  pray,  we  admonish,  we  conjure  you  to  come  to 
this  General  Council  as  your  predecessors  came  to  the  Second 
Council  of  Lyons,  held  by  the  blessed  Gregory,  our  predecessor 
of  venerated  memory,  and  to  the  Council  of  Florence,  celebrated 
by  our  predecessor  of  happy  memory,  Eugene  IV.,  that  thus 
renewing  the  bonds  of  ancient  affection,  and  recalling  to  life 
that  ancient  peace,  the  heavenly  and  blessed  gift  of  Christ, 
which  in  the  course  of  ages  has  become  lost  to  us,  we  may 
make  the  serene  brightness  of  longed-for  union  shine  resplendent 
before  all,  after  being  long  and  sadly  clouded,  and  after  the 
painful  darkness  of  long-lived  dissension. 

**  May  this  be  the  joyful  fruit  of  the  benediction  with  which 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  and  Bedeemer  of  us  all,  consoles  His 
immaculate  and  beloved  spouse  the  Catholic  Church,  and  wipes 
away  her  tears  in  these  times  of  affliction,  that  so,  all  divisions 
being  healed,  our  voices,  no  longer  discordant,  may  with  perfect 
unanimity  praise  God,  Who  desires  to  see  no  schism  between  us, 
but  commands  us  by  the  voice  of  His  Apostle  to  say  and  think 
one  and  the  same  thing.  May  everlasting  thanks  be  rendered 
to  the  Father  of  mercies  by  all  His  saints,  and  especially  by  the 
glorious  ancient  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  Eastern  Churches, 
when  they  see  from  heaven  the  restoration  and  re- establishment 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  the  centre  of  truth  and  union,  of  that  unity 
which  they  during  their  lives  strove  for  with  every  endeavour 
and  with  untiring  labour,  both  by  their  teachings  and  by  their 
example.  Let  their  thanks  be  paid  for  the  diffusion  in  their 
hearts  by  tho  Holy  Ghost  of  the  love  of  Him  Who,  by  His 
blood,  earned  peace  and  reconciliation  for  all,  and  Who  enjoined 
that  His  disciples  should  be  known  by  their  unity,  whose  prajer 
to  His  Father  was,  *  I  pray  that  all  may  be  One,  even  as  We 
are  One.* 

**  Given  at  Borne,  at  S.  Peter's,  September  8,  1868,  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  our  Pontificate." 


THE  POPE'S  LETTEB  TO  NON-CATHOLICS. 

**PIUS,  SOVEREIGN  PONTIFF,  NINTU  OF  THE  NAME,  TO  ALL  PROTESTAKTS 

AND  OTHER  NON-CATHOLICS. 

**  You  must  already  all  know  that  we,  who,  despite  our  un worthi- 
ness, have  been  raised  to  the  throne  of  Peter,  and  therefore 
have  been  advanced  to  the  supreme  government  of  the  whole 
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GatboUo  Church,  and  to  its  admuiistration,  which  has  been 
entrusted  to  us  in  Divine  fashion  by  Christ  Himself,  our  Lord, 
we  have  judged  it  fitting  to  summon  before  us  all  our  venerable 
brethren,  the  Bishops  of  all  the  world,  and  to  convene  them  in 
an  (Ecumenical  Council,  which  is  to  be  celebrated  next  year,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  with  those  same  venerable  brethren  who 
have  been  summoned  to  take  a  part  in  this  the  subject  of  our 
solicitude,  we  may  be  able  to  adopt  all  the  most  opportune  and 
necessary  resolutions  to  dissipate  the  shadows  of  so  large  a 
nuipber  of  pestilential  errors  which  daily  are  extending  their 
power  and  license,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  souls,  and  daily 
more  and  more  to  establish  and  strengthen  among  the  Chris- 
tian peoples  committed  to  our  watchful  care  the  reign  of  the 
true  faith,  of  justice,  and  of  the  true  peace  of  God.  Kelyiug, 
then,  with  a  firm  confidence,  upon  the  close  and  affectionate 
bond  of  union  which  unites  those  our  same  venerable  brothers 
to  our  person  and  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and  who  have  never 
ceased  at  any  period  of  our  Pontificate  to  give  to  us  and  to  the 
Apostolic  See  the  most  striking  evidence  of  faith,  of  love,  and 
of  respect ;  we  truly  hope  that  as  it  has  been  in  times  past 
with  other  General  Councils,  so  it  may  be  in  the  present, 
that  this  (Ecumenical  Council  convoked  by  us  may  bring  forth, 
-with  the  help  of  the  Divine  grace,  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
fruits,  to  the  great  glory  of  God,  and  the  eternal  welfare  of 
man. 

**  Therefore  in  that  hope,  and  instigated  and  encouraged  by 
the  charity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  laiid  down  His  life 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  we  cannot  forbear,  op  the  occa- 
sion of  the  meeting  of  the  next  Council,  addressing  our  Apostolio 
and  paternal  word  to  all  those  who,  while  recognising  that  same 
Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  and  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians, yet  still  do  not  profess  the  veritable  faith  of  Christ,  or 
follow  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church.  And  if  we  do 
so,  it  is  before  all  to  warn,  exliort,  and  supplicate  them  with  all 
our  zeal  and  all  our  charity  to  consider  and  seriously  examine 
if  they  in  truth  follow  the  path  prescribed  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  which  leads  to  eternal  happiness.  In  fact,  no  one 
can  deny  or  doubt  that  Jesus  Christ  himself,  in  order  that  all 
future  human  generations  should  enjoy  the  fruit  of  His  redemp- 
tion, built  up  here  below  His  Church  in  the  person  of  Peter — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Church,  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic, 
apd  that  He  granted  to  him  all  the  necessary  power  in  order 
that  the  faith  should  be  preserved  intact  and  entire,  and  that 
the  same  faith  should  be  transmitted  to  all  peoples,  to  all  races, 
and  to  all  nations,  in  such  a  manner  that  aU  men  should  be 
able  to  be  united  in  His  mystical  body  in  baptism,  and  always 
to  preserve  it  themselves  until  the  entire  development  of  that 
new  Ufe  of  grace  without  which  no  one  can  ever  merit  or  obtain 
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life  eternal,  so  that  the  same  Church  which  constitntes  the 
mystical  body  shall  remain  until  the  end  of  time  firm  and  inde- 
structible in  its  own  constitution,  developed  in  vigour,  and 
furnishing  to  its  children  all  that  is  necessary  for  life  eternal. 

**  Now  whoever  wishes  well  to  consider  and  examine  with 
attention  the  different  religious  societies  divided  among  them- 
selves and  separated  from  the  Catholic  Church  which,  since  the 
time  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  has  always 
uninterruptedly  exercised  and  still  exercises  by  means  of  its 
legitimate  pastors  the  powers  entrusted  to  her  by  our  Lord  Him- 
self ; — whoever,  we  say,  shall  thus  examine,  will  easily  convince 
himself  that  not  one  of  those  religious  societies  nor  all  reUgions 
societies  together  constitutes  or  in  any  way  can  be  considered  as 
the  one  and  only  Catholic  Church  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
founded,  constituted,  and  desired ;  should  wish  that  they  cannot 
in  any  way  be  regarded  as  a  member  or  as  a  part  of  that  same 
Church,  because  they  are  visibly  separated  from  all  Catholic  unity. 
As  in  fact  those  societies  are  deprived  of  that  living  authority 
established  by  God,  who  pointed  out  to  mankind  before  aU 
things   the  matter  of    faith   and  the  rule  of  morality,  who 
directed  and  presided  over  them  in  all  things  affecting  their 
eternal  welfare ;  therefore  those  societies  themselves  constantly 
varied  in  their  doctrine  :  and  this  mobility,  this  instability,  is 
unceasing.     Every  one  can  easily  comprehend  that  this  state 
of  things  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  Church  established  by 
Christ  our  Lord,  a  Church  in  which  the  truth  must  always  rest 
unaltered  without  being  the  subject  of  any  change,  as  a  charge 
entrusted  to  that  same  Church  in  order  that  she  may  preserve 
it  in  all  its  integrity,  a  charge  for  the  care  of  which  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  its  aid  has  been  granted  for  ever  to  this 
Church.     No  one  can  ignore  the  fact  that  these  differences  of 
doctrine  and  opinion  give  rise  to  the  social  schisms,  and  that 
therefrom   spring   those  innumerable   sects   and   communions 
which  are  daily  increasing,  to  the  detriment  of  Christian  and 
civil   society.      Whoever,   in   fact,  recognises  religion   as  the 
foundation  of  human  society,  cannot  refuse  to  admit  and  avow 
the  influence  exercised  over  civilized  society  by  those  divisions 
and  disagreements  of  principles  of  that  nature,  and  of  religious 
societies  struggling  one  with  the  other ;  and  also  with  what 
power  the  denial  of  authority  established  by  God  to  regulate 
the  conviction  of  the  human  intelligence,  and  to  direct  the 
actions  of  men  both  in  their  social  and  private  life,  has  excited, 
has  developed,  and  has  fomented  those  most  unfortunate  troubles, 
those  events,  and  those  disturbances,  which  agitate  and  affect 
almost  aU  nations  in  a  most  deplorable  manner.     Therefore, 
in  order  that  all  those  who  are  not  instilled  with  the  principles 
of  the  unity  ^ud  truth  of  the  Catholic  Church  should  seize  the 
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occasion  offered  to  them  by  this  Council,  in  wliich  the  Catholic 
Church  to  which  their  ancestors  belonged  shows  a  proof  of  its 
complete  unity,  of  its  vigour,  and  of  its  inextin.ijuisliable 
vitality ;  that  they  should  obey  the  necessities  of  their  hearts, 
that  they  should  strive  to  bear  themselves  away  from  that  state 
in  which  they  cannot  be  assured  of  their  salvation  ;  that  they 
should  address  without  ceasing  the  most  fervent  prayers  to 
God  that  lie  would  dissipate  the  cloud  of  eiTor,  and  that  He 
w^ould  bring  them  back  into  tlic  bosom  of  the  Church  our  holy 
mother,  where  their  ancestors  received  the  salutary  nourishment 
of  life,  and  which  alone  preserves  in  its  integi-ity  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  Christ,  handing  it  down  and  dispensing  the  mysteries  of 
celestial  grace — we,  therefore,  who  ought  most  zealously  to 
fulfil  all  the  duties  of  a  good  pastor,  in  accordance  with  the 
charge  of  our  apostolic  ministry  entrusted  to  us  by  Christ  our 
Lord  Himself,  and  who  ought  to  embrace  all  men  in  the  world 
in  our  parental  charity,  we  address  this  letter  to  all  Christians 
separated  from  us — a  letter  in  ^^  hich  we  exhort  and  supplicate 
them  to  hasten  to  return  to  the  fold  of  Christ.  It  is  because 
•we  heartily  desire  their  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  fear  one 
day  to  have  to  render  an  account  of  their  souls  to  that  same 
Jesus  Christ  our  Judge,  if  we  do  not  point  out  to  them  and  open 
to  them  as  much  as  is  in  us  the  way  which  they  must  follow  if 
they  would  gain  their  salvation ;  also  in  all  our  prayers  and 
supplications,  and  while  performing  acts  of  grace,  we  never  cease 
humbly  to  ask  for  them  both  by  night  and  day  the  celestial  light, 
and  the  abundance  of  grace  from  the  Eternal  Pastor  of  souls  ; 
and  whereas,  despite  our  imworthiness,  we  fulfil  upon  earth 
the  functions  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  we  await  with  open  arms 
the  return  of  those  wandering  sons  to  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  able  to  receive  them  with  all  affection 
into  the  dwelling  of  the  celestial  Father,  and  make  them  partici- 
pators in  His  everlasting  treasures.  It  is  that  much-wished-for 
return  to  the  truth  and  commimion  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
upon  which  depends  not  only  the  salvation  of  each  one  in 
particular,  but  of  the  whole  Christian  Society,  and  the  worla 
will  never  enj6y  true  peace  until  it  forms  one  flock  under  one 
pastor. 

"Given  at  Borne,  at  St.  Peter's,  Sept.  18,  1868,  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  our  Pontiflcate." 
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THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST. 

Whither,  0  Christian,  with  devotion  burning, 
Turn'st  thou  most  readily  thine  eager  feet  ? 

Whither,  good  soldier  of  the  Cross,  returning 
Hop*st  thou  most  nearly  with  thy  Lord  to  meet  ? 

Surely  'tis  there,  where  on  the  soul  beseeching 

Grace  in  unstinted  fulness  is  outpoured, 
Basement  and  cornice  of  the  Church's  teaching, 

'Stablished  and  ordered  by  her  risen  Lord, — 

Where  our  Redeemer,  now  in  glory  dwelling, 
Cares  still  for  mortal  man,  supplies  his  needs, 

Wliere,  in  a  mystery  beyond  our  telling, 
One  wondrous  Body  all  His  faithful  feeds. 

Aye,  there  believers,  low  in  reverence  kneeling, 
Sec  the  true  banner  of  their  faith  unfurled, 

Gather  new  might  and  rise  up  boldly,  feeling 
Strong  for  the  struggle  with  a  Clnristless  world. 

Nor  do  thou,  sinner,  penitent  and  lowly. 

Shrink  from  the  Presence  of  thy  God  in  fear  : 

Thou  art  unwoi-tliy ; — so  are  saints  most  holy  ; 
Thou  hast  offended ; — there  is  pardon  here , 

Pardon  for  all  men ;  fear  not  then  nor  falter. 

Ask  ; — thou  shalt  have  Him ;  seek  Him  ; — thou  shalt 
find  ; 
Come  unto  Him  here  present  on  His  altar, 

Patiently  waiting,  pitiful  and  kind. 

Yes,  He  is  here  ;  for  He  Himself  hath  spoken 
Solemnly,  simply,  words  to  be  believed, — 

**  This  is  My  Body  " — not  alone  a  token — 
Verily  taken  and  indeed  received. 
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What  thongh  the  elements  from  vision  veil  Him  ? 

Faith  may  embrace  what  Reason  cannot  see. 
Let  not  the  Christian  dream  his  hope  can  fail  him ; 

Thy  real  in-dwelling,  Lord,  is  pledged  by  Thee. 

Come  then  with  glad  and  reverent  behaviour, 
Only  repent ;  He  wipes  away  sin's  taint ; 

Man,  claim  the  loving  promise  of  thy  Saviour, 
Eest  for  the  weary,  freshness  for  the  faint. 

Weld  thyself  with  Him  in  this  mystic  union, 
Cling  to  Him  closely  and  His  Name  confess, 

Pray  that  with  Him  thou  may'st  have  full  commimion. 
Try  Him  and  trust  Him ;  He  will  surely  bless. 

R.  B.  A. 


DE  PROFUNDIS  EXCLAMANTES. 


A  SKQUEN'CE  FOR  ALL  SOULS  DAY. 

Out  of  the  deep,  0  Christ,  we  call  to  Thee, 

Lord,  hear  our  voice  in  heaven  Thy  dwelling-place  : 

For  those  departed  in  Thy  faith  and  fear 

Thy  suppliant  Church  entreats :  0  Lord,  give  ear. 

Let  shine  on  them  the  brightness  of  Thy  Face 

And  gi-ant  them  rest.     All  sinners  though  we  be. 

And  may  not  stand  if  Thou  should'st  be  extreme 

To  notice  aught  amiss,  yet  let  to-day 

The  salutary  Sacrifice  avail 

For  those  whom  Thou  didst  by  Thy  Blood  redeem. 

That  which  Thou  oflfer'dst  to  the  Father,  may 

We  offer  it,  for  them  eflfectual, 

That  Thou  mayst  in  Thy  pity  set  them  free. 

For  by  the  law  of  their  condition,  they 

Now  can  abide  before  Thee  ;  therefore  turn 

0  Lord,  their  bondage.     Now  they  hope  in  Thee, 

Then  draw  them  forth  up  to  Thy  palace  gate. 

In  Thee  they  hope  and  trust ;  for  Thee  they  yearn. 

Morning  and  evening  yearn  they,  day  and  night, 

And  in  the  deep  Thy  saving  health  await. 
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Then  let  them,  Lord,  Thy  bounteous  pity  learn ; 
Be  Thou  to  them  full  confidence  and  might, 
And  purge  them  as  we  pray  from  every  stain. 
Lo  now  Thy  Mother,  lo  Thy  Saints  entreat, 
Let  not  their  fervent  prayers  be  spent  in  vain, 
But  hear  their  intercessions,  as  is  meet. 
Kind  Jesu,  glorious  King,  Who  on  the  Cross 
Once  lifted,  showed  for  sinners  such  great  love, 
Hear  now  our  congregation's  earnest  prayers 
In  Thy  great  mercy.     Save  them  from  all  loss, 
Break  through  the  gates  of  death,  foil  Satan's  snares, 
And  let  the  souls  attain  eternal  joys  above. 

M. 
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Sketches  of  the  Rites  and  Customs  of  the  Greco- Russian  Church, 
(Rivingtons),  by  an  English  lady  married  to  a  Russian  ofl&cer, 
and  who  has  long  been  a  resident  in  her  adopted  country,  did 
not  need  the  introduction  of  the  authoress  of  the  **  Heir  of 
Redcliffe"  to  commend  it  to  the  favourable  notice  of  English 
readers.  But  Miss  Yonge  has  done  well  nevertheless  to  call 
attention  to  the  peculiar  interest  of  such  a  work  at  this  time, 
when  the  contemptuous  ignorance  or  ignoring  of  Eastern  Chris- 
tianity so  long  prevalent  among  us  is  passing  away,  and  our 
revived  prayers  for  unity  **  seem  at  last  to  be  so  far  answered 
that  there  is  a  certain  heaving  and  moving  in  the  dissevered 
fragments,  and  a  few  absolute  efforts  which,  under  God's  grace, 
may  lead  to  something  more  definite  and  authoritative."  On 
what  authority  she  volunteers  the  perplexing  statement  that 
''  after  six  centuries  of  oneness,  Rome  finally  severed  herself 
and  those  Churches  which  had  learnt  to  look  to  her  as  their 
guide"  from  the  East,  is  not  so  obvious.  Whether  we  date  the 
great  Schism  from  the  disputes  about  Photius  in  the  ninth 
century,  or  from  the  formal  anathemas  exchanged  between 
Leo  IX.  and  Michael  Cerularius  in  the  eleventh,  her  chro- 
nology is  equally  and  widely  incorrect.  Madame  Romanoff 
writes  with  hearty  sympathy  of  the  rites  and  customs  of 
the  Church  in  which,  we  presume,  she  has  herself  become  a 
communicant,  and  naturally  presents  to  us  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture.  Her  account,  for  instance,  of  the  condition  and 
habits  of  the  parochial  clergy  is  very  different  from  what  would 
be  gathered  from  common  reports  on  the  subject,  and  one  is 
inclined  to  think  she  laust  have  met  with  favourable  specimens 
of  the  class.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  check  the 
sweeping  charges  so  often  brought  against  them  by  the  tes- 
timony of  an  eye-witness,  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  a  desire 
to  suppress  or  colour  facts.  On  one  point  in  particular — the 
education  of  the  Russian  clergy  from  boyhood — we  should  much 
like  to  have  some  further  information.  The  little  that  may  be 
gathered  from  the  biography  (if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  bio- 
graphy) of  ''  Roman  the  Reader"  does  not  give  one  a  very 
&vourable  impression,  though  it  certainly  shews  that  some 
at  least  of  the  candidates  for  the  priesthood  are  youths  of  culti- 
vation and  of  high  refinement  of  thought  and  feeling.  By-the-by 
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we  hope  Madame  Bomanoff  will  explain  in  a  future  edition  ike 
meaning  of  *^  malingering/'  which  is  apparently  the  Russian  term 
for  some  schoolboy  peccadillo,  but  which  she  has  forgotten  is 
not  English. 

The  story  of  Eoman  includes  a  description  of  Baptism  and 
the  Unction — or  in  Western  language,  Confirmation — which  is 
administered  at  the  same  time  with  it.     The  remaining  five 
Sacraments  and  several  other  ceremonies  of  the  Church  are 
described  in  later  chapters  of  the  book.     As  regards  Baptism  it 
is  startling  to  learn  that  the  trine  immersion  which  is  enjoined 
f  except  in  cases  of  extreme  sickness,  when  sprinkling  or  afiusion 
18  allowed)  requires  so  much  skill  on  the  part  of  the  officiating 
priest,  that  babies  are  sometimes  *'  drowned  at  the  very  moment 
they  are  made  Christians. '*     It  would  surely  not  be  difficult  to 
provide  against  so  deplorable  a  contingency.     But  the  charac- 
teristic feature  which  strikes  an  external  observ^er  about  all  the 
peculiar  arrangements  of  the  Eastern  Church  is   a  want  of 
flexibihty.     Every  minutest  detail  has  been  left  unchanged  for 
centuries.     Thus,  for  instance,  the  **  Great  Fast "  (of  Lent)  is 
observed  with  a  strictness  which  the  feebler  constitutions  or  less 
energetic  dovotion  of  the  West  would  find  practically  impos- 
sible,  and  with  none   of   the   relaxations  which   the   annual 
Indulgences  of  the  Holy  See  have  made  the  general  rule  of 
the  Roman  Obedience.     One  custom  of  the  Russian  Church  id 
certainly  not  primitive.     Annual  confession  and  Conununion  is 
the  usual  practice  of  the  laity,  and  is,  indeed,  in  many  cases, 
almost  enforced  by  law ;  none  of  the  laity,  if  we  understand 
our  authoress  aright,  go  oftener  than  twice  a  year.      Children 
before  the  a-^^c  of  seven,  when  they  make  their  first  confession, 
are  communicated  twice  a  year,  with  the  chnlicc  only.    Madame 
Romanoff  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  the  foi-m  of  absolution 
quoted,  as  she  tells  us  the  book  has  been  revised  by  some  of  the 
Russian  clergj',  but  we  are  surprised  to  find  it  couched  in  the 
same  absolute  terms  as  our  own;    *'I,  unworthy  Priest  that 
I  am,  by  the  power  given  to  me,  do  forgive  and  absolye  thee 
from   ail    thy   sins,"  Sec.      The  **  absolvo  te  "   was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  Roman  ritual,  whence  the  Anglican  has  borrowed 
it,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  mainly  through  the  influence  of 
S.  Thomas,  who  wrote  a  short  treatise  on  the  subject;  and  we 
had  always  imagined  that  the  indirect  form  survived  in  the 
East  in  the  administration  of  this  Sacrament,  as  of  Baptism. 
There  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  ground  for  the  distinction 
sometimes  drawn  between  the  method  of  administering  Extreme 
Unction  (so  it  is  here  designated)  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches.     Madame  Romanoff  tells  us  that  it  is  only  allowed  to 
those  dangerously  sick.     The  same  rule  holds  good,  as  in  the 
West,   against   administering  it  to   those  who  are   in   danger 
of  death  from  any  other  cause,  as  e,^,  soldiers  going  into  battie. 
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In  cases  of  oonsamption  it  is  sometimes  solemnised  in  church. 
The  account  of  Ordination  in  the  Russian  Church  here  given  is, 
unfortunately,  very  meagre.  On  the  other  hand,  the  marriage 
and  funeral  ceremonies  are  most  elaborately  described ;  it  is 
carious  to  find  that  an  ordained  Reader  is  married  in  his  alhl 
Priests,  Deacons,  and  Readers  are  of  course  buried  in  their 
canonicals.  In  the  case  of  mixed  marriages  both  parties  must 
have  confessed  and  communicated  during  the  previous  year,  and 
a  stipulation  is  required  that  the  children  shall  be  brought  up  in 
the  Greek  faith.  Such  at  least  is  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  we  sup- 
pose that,  like  several  other  regulations  mentioned  in  this  volume, 
it  is  frequently  ignored.  If  the  former  condition  were  invariably 
complied  with,  man-iages  between  orthodox  Russians  and  Pro- 
testants would  be  impossible,  and  we  may  presume  that  the 
latter  will  not  be  carried  out  in  the  intended  marriage  between 
the  King  of  Bavaiia  and  the  daughter  of  the  Czar.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  the  volume  is  that  on  **  Adoption," 
a  beautiful  and  touching  observance  quite  peculiar  to  the 
Russian  Church,  and  we  regret  that  we  cannot  find  room  for 
any  extracts  from  it,  or  indeed  for  any  extracts  at  all.  But  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  Eastern  Church  will 
do  well  to  consult  Madame  Romanoffs  vivid  **  sketches  "of  it 
for  themselves.  The  general  impression  left  on  one's  mind  is 
of  a  substantial  identity  both  in  faith  and  worship  between  East 
and  West,  extending  even  to  many  minor  details  of  ceremonial. 
The  profession  of  faith  for  a  convei*t,  quoted  from  the  form 
tlsed  in  the  reception  of  the  Princess  Dagmar,  differs  very 
little,  except  of  course  in  one  point,  from  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV. 
Madame  Romanoff  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  present 
Czar,  who  appears  from  her  account  to  be  idolized  by  his 
l)eople.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  more  from  her  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  her  present  useful  and  attractive  volume. 

When  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  was  substituted 
for  the  ancient  Service  Books  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
old  usages,  traditions,  and  practices  were  practically  known  by 
everybody.  There  was  no  need,  therefore,  for  more  explicit 
directions  than  w^ere  contained  in  the  new  Service  Book.  Now, 
however,  the  case  is  wholly  altered.  Our  Church  has  passed 
through  the  miseries  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  vulgar 
fanaticism  and  unholy  rebellion  wiped  out  almost  everything 
that  was  good,  and  true,  and  Catholic.  After  this  came  Dutch 
William  and  the  unprincipled  Revolution  of  1688,  with  the 
Scotch  Burnet's  revolting  Erastianism,  so  that  ninety-nine 
persons  out  of  every  hundred  have  forgotten  much  which 
ought  to  be  known  to  all.  Hence  Mr.  Charles  Walker,  an 
earnest  student  of  pure  Church-of-England  ritual,  has  provided 
ms  Hvith  a  very  practical  and  valuable  manual  just  issued  by 
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Mr.  Hayes.  It  is  entitled  The  Services  of  the  Church,  vitk 
Rubrical  Directions  accordimj  to  the  Use  of  the  Illustrious  Church 
of  SaruHif  together  with  the  Hymns,  Introits,  G-raduals,  Tracts,  and 
Sequences  of  the  same.  When  we  have  said  that  the  book  is 
most  adequately  and  properly  represented  in  this  title,  that 
it  is  moreover  compiled  with  great  learning,  much  care,  and 
good  judgment,  we  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  induce  all  our 
readers  to  procure  it  for  themselves,  as  a  practical  manual  of  the 
highest  possible  value  published  at  a  most  reasonable  cost.  The 
notes  and  illustrative  expositions  are  done  with  very  great 
ability,  and  being  thoroughly  free  from  Protestant  misbehef, 
most  faithfully  represent  the  true  mind  of  our  pure,  primitive, 
and  Apostolic  Church. 

The  third  series  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Codd's  Ssrmons  to  a  Country 
Congregation  (MastersJ  is  quite  equal  to  the  former.  The 
Sermons,  plain,  forciole,  and  attractive  in  their  style,  are 
admirable  specimens  for  imitation.  By  no  means  deficient  in 
exact  theological  statements,  they  are  at  the  same  time  simple 
and  eminently  practical,  while  their  hortatory  portions  are 
neither  overstrained  nor  unreal.  The  University  sermon  is  the 
least  successful:  that  on  "Time  and  Eternity"  the  most.  But 
all  are  much  above  the  average,  and  deserve  to  be  generally 
known. 

The  Fourth  Edition  of  Bishop  Wordsworth's  valuable 
Catcchesis  (Ili\dngtons)  is  before  us.  It  needs  no  recom- 
mendation at  our  hands,  for  it  is  properly  looked  upon  by 
many  as  a  standard  work.  It  is,  moreover,  unquestionably 
and  thoroughly  systematic,  and  conveys  much  information 
regarding  the  Christian  religion. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  that  Dr.  Lee's  Letter  to  Mr.  Gathonis 
Hardy  (Bosworth)  has  reached  a  third  edition,  which  is  a 
proof,  at  all  events,  of  the  interest  taken  in  Ecclesiastical 
politics. 

The  Rule  of  Faith,  being  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Hodges 
''  Sixpenny  Library,"  consists  of  an  easy  exposition  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  we  have  come 
across  for  many  a  day,  being  accurate  in  its  theology  and 
admirably  systematic  in  its  plan. 

Twenty  Years  at  St.  Matthew's,  City  Road  (Masters),  is  a 
pleasantly-written  and  most  interesting  monograph.  Church, 
schools,  services,  works  of  charity  and  mercy,  are  all  described 
with  lucidity  and  judgment  in  this  valuable  paper,  read  before 
the  Parish  Church  Association.  To  all  connected  with  the 
church  and  parish  it  will  be  peculiarly  interesting :  to  others 
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most  acceptable  for  the  simple  and  scholarlT  record  it  contains 
of  a  solid,  good,  and  efficient  work. 

We  have  received  several  numbers*  of  Sunday  Stories  for 
the  Christian  Year,  and  Church  BaUaJs,  (Froome-Selwood : 
J.  Hodges,)  which  on  the  whole  are  most  admirable.  They 
convey  sound  teaching  in  a  hvely  and  attractive  form,  placing 
before  the  reader  the  distinctive  lesson  of  each  Sunday  in  a 
plain  and  Catholic  manner.  Xot  to  he  Daunted,  the  October 
number  of  Our  Curate  9  Budget,  is  a  capital  story  for  boys, 
showing  how  a  clever  boy,  with  industry,  the  fear  of  God,  and 
a  fair  share  of  ambition,  turned  his  talents  to  good  account, 
and  "  got  on  "  in  the  world. 

Home  for  Christinas,  (Masters,)  is  a  gracefully  written  re- 
ligious story  for  children,  well  adapted  for  a  school  prize. 

Messrs.  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.,  have  sent  us  Tiro 
Lectures  on  Monastic  i$m,  which  are  more  unusually  shallow  and 
one-sided  than  the  general  run  of  such  productions.  Much  of 
the  writing,  too,  is  quite  as  shpshod  as  the  thought,  which  is 
always  superficial  and  not  imfrequently  silly.  The  old  stock 
Protestant  arguments,  not  even  newly  furbished-up,  look  like 
theatrical  "properties  '*  in  the  sunshine. 

Dr.  Edward  Burton's  Thoughts  on  the  Separation  of  Church 
and  State,  (James  Parker  and  Co.,)  should  be  purchased  by 
every  well-wisher  to  the  Church  of  England.  The  able  and 
thoughtful  comments  of  an  Oxford  Reguis  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  1834  are  quite  as  much  needed  iu  1868.  Then  our  foes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Whigs,  were  outside  the  National 
Communion :  now  they  are  within  it,  and  are  doing  the  work 
of  destruction  with  deadly  craft  and  lamentable  success. 

The  Scriptural  Penitent y  (Church  Press  Company,)  six  Lenten 
Lectures,  deserves  conmiendation.  The  writing  is  picturesque 
and  yet  forcible,  and  the  teaching  at  once  practical  and  sound. 

Ceremonial  detail,  Hints  to  Church-goers,  and  the  Dress  of  the 
Clergy,  three  small  and  cheap  leaflets  issued  from  the  same 
place,  are  admirable  in  their  statements  and  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  our  presents  needs.  The  second,  in  which  i"  Anglican 
acrobats  *'  are  indirectly  snubbed,  is  clear,  practical,  and  likely 
to  do  us  a  good  service. 

People  who  are  fond  of  pious  and  religious  romances, 
especially  those  which  are  hung  upon  certain  slender  threads  of 
truth,  will  find  The  Life  of  Marie  Eustelle  Harpain,  (Burns,) 
acceptably  good.  It  is  full  of  the  supernatural,  heightened  by 
the  workings  of  imaginative  minds,  and  with  some  persons  its 
perusal  may  prove  advantageous.      We  question,  however,  if 
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too  much  of  such  over-vamislied  religious  Mograpby  is  healthj. 
But  on  this  point  we  do  not  care  to  dogmatize. 

A  notice  of  the  sepond  volume  of  Dr.  Neale's  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms,  (Masters,)  continued  by  Dr.  Littledale,  is  deferred 
until  our  next  volume  commences. 

Mr.  Vaux  has  done  good  service  to  the  Church  cause  by 
the  publication  of  Short  Services  for  Congregational  use,  compiled  in 
accordance  icith  the  Act  of  Uniformitijy  (Palmer.)  If,  however, 
these  and  such  as  these  are  legal,  and  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  is 
said  to  have  so  declared,  why  are  we  so  constantly  taunted 
with  being  State-bound  ?  We  notoriously  have  far  more  liberty 
than  the  Scotch  Protestant  Episcopalians. 

Mr.  MacColl's  political  pamphlet  on  the  Irish  Church,  Is 
there  not  a  Cause  ? — very  clever,  brilliantly  wTitten  in  some  parts ; 
eminently  adroit  in  turning  constitutional  arguments  against 
those  who  use  them  ;  trenchant  and  forcible  in  commenting  on 
past  scandals  and  Protestant  persecution — is  entirely  spoilt,  as 
a  composition,  first  by  its  nanrow  and  painful  one-sidedness, 
and  secondly  by  its  gross  and  unjust  attack  on  our  present  able 
and  successful  Prime  Minister. 

The  publication  at  so  reasonable  a  cost  of  Dr.  Newman's 
most  valuable  Parochial  Sermons,  (Rivingtons,)  goes  steadih'  on 
to  the  great  advantage  of  English  clergymen.  So,  too,  docs 
that  of  Mr.  Keble.  His  Sermons  Occasional  and  Parochitd, 
(Parkers,^  are  now  nearly  completed.  Our  readers,  we  feel  con- 
fident, will  be  glad  to  know  and  note  this. 

Mr.  J.  R.  West's  Short  Tn'dtise  on  the  Hohj  EnchnrUt, 
(Masters,)  is  a  timely  comment  on  the  unsatisfactory  theory  of 
Dr.  Waterland — at  once  clear,  concise,  and  crashing.  The 
arguments  are  most  cleverly  put,  and  the  whole  book  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  Literature  of  tliis  most  Holy  and 
adorable  Sacrament. 

Archdeacon  Churton  has  published,  as  a  supplement  to  Dr. 
Waterland's  works,  Fourteen  Letters  to  Zachanj  Penrce,  (James 
Parker  and  Co.,)  which  are  of  considerable  hterary  and  ecclesias- 
tical interest.  The  Historical  and  Critical  Preface  prefixed  is 
not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  publication,  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  all  who  respect  the  orthodox  diviues  of  the  last 
century,  and  their  labours  in  defence  of  a  sound  Christian 
principle.  The  Ai'chdeacon  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  present 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  would  have  wisely  modified  the  language  of 
his  Preface  to  the  new  edition  of  Waterland  on  the  Eucharist, 
a  book  vastly  inferior  to  that  by  the  late  Ai'chdeacon  W^ilber- 
force  on  the  same  subject. 
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Mr.  William  MichelPs  pamphlet  On  the  Education  of  the 
Clergijy  (Simpkin,)  broad  and  liberal  in  its  view,  provides  a  mass 
of  most  valuable  information  regarding  both  the  principles  and 
details  of  clerical  education  abroad,  and  indirectly  suggests 
several  remedies  for  our  present  obvious  defects  at  home.  Such 
a  production  should  be  carefully  studied  by  our  bishops  and 
authorities,  for  it  is  they  who  should  take  the  lead  in  a  judici- 
ous and  wise  reform.  Cuddesdon,  Wells,  and  Lichfield,  have 
done  someth in ff :  but  far  more  needs  to  be  attempted,  so  as  to 
develope  the  sacerdotal  spirit,  and  assist  in  promoting  the 
efficiency  of  our  clerg}'. 
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